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A  TENTH-CENTURY  WOMAN  WRITER. 

I. — The  Tenth  Century. 

THE  title  is  apt  to  arouse  suspicion,  for  if  any  one  age  of  those 
commonly  termed  "  Dark  "  was  wrapped  in  thicker  gloom 
than  the  rest,  it  was  surely  the  tenth  century.  Europe  was  at 
that  time  in  a  condition  of  which  we  at  the  present  day  can  hardly 
form  any  idea.  The  weak  descendants  of  Charlemagne  were  un- 
able to  maintain  either  the  glory  or  the  authority  of  his  sceptre, 
and  a  century  after  his  death  it  had  all  but  fallen  from  their  grasp. 
The  period  between  896  and  962  is  thus  described  by  Bryce.^  It 
was  "  indeed  the  nadir  of  order  and  civilization.  From  all  sides 
the  torrent  of  barbarism  which  Charles  the  Great  had  stemmed 
was  rushing  down  upon  his  empire.  The  Saracen  wasted  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  and  sacked  Rome  herself.  The  Dane  and 
Norseman  swept  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea,  pierced  France 
and  Germany  by  their  rivers,  burning,  slaying,  carrying  off  into 
captivity :  pouring  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  they  fell  upon 
Provence  and  Italy,  By  land,  while  Wends  and  Czechs  and 
Obotrites  threw  off  the  (jerman  yoke  and  threatened  the  borders, 
the  wild  Hungarian  bands,  pressing  in  from  the  steppes  of  the 
Caspian,  dashed  over  Germany  like  the  flying  spray  of  a  new 
wave  of  barbarism,  and  carried  the  terror  of  their  battle-axes  to 
the  Apenines  and  the  ocean."  Nor  were  things  any  better 
within  the  empire  during  the  two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
its  founder.  Crown  officials,  who  under  a  strong  hand  would 
have  had  only  a  delegated  authority,  became  gradually  more  and 
more  independent  of  their  normal  sovereigns,  and  established 
themselves  everywhere  as  dukes  and  counts.     "  Nascent  feudality 

^  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  pp.  78,  79. 
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was  but  one  remove  from  anarchy ;  and  the  tendency  to  isolation 
and  diversity  continued,  despite 'the  efforts  of  the  Church  and  the 
Carlovingian  princes,  to  be  all-powerful  in  Western  Europe.  The 
German  kingdom  was  already  a  bond  between  the  German  races, 
and  appears  strong  and  united  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
France  of  Hugh  Capet,  or  the  England  of  Ethelred  II ;  yet  its 
history  to  the  twelfth  century  is  little  else  than  a  record  of  disor- 
ders, revolts,  civil  wars,  of  a  ceaseless  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch  to  enforce  his  feudal  rights,  a  resistance  by  his  vassals 
equally  obstinate  and  more  frequently  successful."^ 

Still,  the  disruptive  forces  were  not  the  only  ones  at  work. 
In  the  political  order  we  find  two  German  kings,  Henry  the 
Fowler  and  his  son.  Otto  the  Great,  laboring  successfully  to  estab- 
lish a  central  authority  and  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  barbarian 
hordes.  Otto,  in  particular,  showed  unflagging  energy  and  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  ;  inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  Huns  ;  assert- 
ing, in  the  face  of  revolts  and  discouragements,  his  kingly 
authority  over  turbulent  German  princes,  and  later  on  his  imperial 
authority  over  those  of  Italy.  Few  sovereigns  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances did  more  toward  helping  to  strengthen  and  spread  the 
influence  of  the  Church  ;  for,  though  the  spirit  of  Christianity  had 
as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  leavened  the  mass  of  mankind  ;  though 
the  human  element  in  the  Church  was,  if  not  more  frail,  certainly 
more  unruly  than  in  later  ages ;  though  we  read  of  ecclesiastics 
whose  lives,  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  their  profession,  were  in 
no  respect  better  than  those  of  their  secular  compeers ;  there  is  a 
pendant  to  the  picture.  The  true  representatives  of  the  spirit  of 
religion  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world  were  ranged  on  the  side 
of  order.  The  careful  historian  cannot  fail  to  note  these  forces — 
great  men  who  spent  their  Hves  in  the  heroic  attempt  (any  attempt 
at  all  must  almost  have  been  heroic)  to  enforce  Christian  prin- 
ciples. And  there  were  monasteries  and  convents  which  were 
a  refuge  for  the  peaceable  in  an  age  of  strife ;  for  the  spiritual, 
who  had  renounced  a  very  worldly  world ;  for  those  whom  the 
gifts  of  fortune  had  failed  to  allure  or  failed  to  satisfy.  Here  the 
poor  found  help  and  the  oppressed  protection  ;  and  here  the  lamp 
of  learning  was  fed  and  kept  alight,  sheltered  from  the  storm- 
blasts  of  the  age. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  126. 
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II. ROSWITHA. 

In  one  of  these  convents,  at  Gandersheim,  not  far  from 
Hildesheim,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxony,  there  abode  a  virgin, 
Roswitha,  who  spent  here  the  greater  part  of  her  long  life.  Most 
of  what  we  know  about  her  is  drawn  directly  or  by  inference  from 
the  prefaces  and  dedicatory  letters  in  the  writings  which  she  has 
left  behind.  She  was  born  about  the  year  932  of  a  noble  Saxon 
family ;  and  was  probably  sent  to  the  convent  to  be  educated,  in 
the  stern  fashion  of  those  days,  at  an  age  when  we  still  keep  chil- 
dren playing  in  the  nursery,  or  transfer  them  at  most  to  the  mild 
discipline  of  the  kindergarten.  She  tells  us  that  she  was  taught 
by  a  certain  Riccardis,  who  was  very  learned  and  very  kind,  and 
then  by  others,  whom  she  does  not  name.  Lastly,  she  profited 
by  the  *'  kind  favor  of  the  royally-minded  Gerberga,  to  whose 
rule  as  abbess,"  she  says,  "  I  am  now  subject ;  who,  younger  than 
I,  but,  as  befitted  the  niece  of  an  emperor,  more  advanced  in 
knowledge,  most  devotedly  taught  me  some  authors  that  she  had 
previously  learned  from  very  wise  teachers."  These  lines,  written 
when  Roswitha  was  about  thirty,  seem  to  indicate  that  Ger- 
berga's  instruction  was  not  ordinary  school-work ;  and,  at  the 
time  referred  to,  she  may  have  been  about  sixteen  and  Roswitha 
twenty-three  years  old.  Both  would  by  then  have  exchanged 
the  comparative  freedom  of  childhood  for  the  regular  conventual 
life.  Gerberga,  in  consideration  of  her  royal  blood  and  her  pros- 
pective position  as  abbess  of  the  convent,  had  enjoyed  exceptional 
educational  advantages.  In  maturer  intercourse  she  had,  no  doubt,, 
discovered  in  Roswitha  a  kindred  spirit,  as  well  as  talent,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  modest  protestations  to  the  contrary,  we  must 
believe  to  have  been  of  a  superior  order ;  and,  therefore,  she  had 
generously  given  her  a  share  in  her  own  intellectual  treasures. 

What  Roswitha  actually  learned  at  school  and  from  Gerberga 
will  appear  when  we  speak  of  her  writings.  Meanwhile,  two 
points,  suggestive  of  her  environment,  are  worth  a  passing  mention. 
She  herself  praises  Gerberga's  "  variety  of  knowledge."  It  would, 
moreover,  appear  that  there  had  been  another  Roswitha  who  had 
ruled  the  convent  as  abbess  a  few  years  earlier,  and  who  was 
known  as  the  Elder,  or  the  First  (though  the  authenticity  of  the 
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passage  is  not  fully  established).  This  abbess,  the  elder  Roswitha, 
is  said  to  have  "  excelled  the  rest  in  logic  and  rhetoric,  as  her 
books  and  writings  testify;  for  she  composed  a  most  excellent 
book  of  logic."  There  was  evidently  a  strong  literary  tradition  at 
Gandersheim,  and  it  was  kept  up  unbroken,  as  the  convent  had 
had  the  singular  good  fortune  not  to  be  sacked  and  burnt  by  the 
Huns,  like  so  many  others  about  that  time.  "  Roswitha's  whole 
life  took  its  trend  from  Gandersheim.  Here  she  found  up-bringing 
and  culture,  means  to  study,  personal  connection  with  the  reign- 
ing family,  the  first  recognition  of  her  writings,  a  deep  past,  a  rich 
present,  which  awakened  her  talent  and  offered  a  glorious  mate- 
rial, which  has  transmitted  her  name  to  posterity."  ^ 

She  is  believed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1002,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  Of  the  outward  tenor  of  her  life  we  know  nothing,  and 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  little  to  know.  The  years  must  have 
passed  in  the  quiet  monotony  of  the  convent,  with  its  regular 
round  of  prayer,  study,  and  work  ;  varied  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
yearly  festivals,  and  broken  now  and  then  by  the  visits  of  dis- 
tinguished strangers,  by  the  celebration  of  some  special  event,  or 
by  some  such  extraordinary  occurrence  as  the  great  fire.  Ros- 
witha has  given  us  no  account  of  these  things,  either  because  they 
did  not  enter  into  the  purpose  of  her  work,  or  simply  because 
they  did  not  elicit  any  special  interest  from  her.  For  the  rest,  it 
is  probable  that  her  life  resembled  that  of  any  of  her  Sisters  in  the 
convent,  and  just  now  we  are  not  concerned  with  it,  but  rather 
with  the  leisure  hours  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  employ  as  she 
pleased.  They  were  spent  among  books — in  the  library  or  in  her 
own  cell.  They  cannot  have  been  many,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  exceeding  slowness  of  her  production ;  but  we  are  not  de- 
pendent on  conjecture  as  to  her  use  of  them,  for  in  the  prefaces 
to  her  works  she  has  told  us  a  good  deal  about  it. 

HI. — Roswitha's  Literary  Remains. 

These  works,  arranged  methodically  in  the  order  of  writing, 
fall  into  three  groups — Legends,  Dramas,  and  Historical  Poems. 
From  one  to  the  other  we  can  trace  a  distinct  advance  in  style, 

'  Kopke :  Ottonische  Studien^  Part  II,  p.  36.  This  monograph,  published  in 
Berlin,  1869,  is  the  standard  work  on  Roswitha. 
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choice,  and  treatment  of  subject,  and  in  independence  ;   though 

the  writer's  growing  self-reliance   is    to  the  last  untainted  with 

self-conceit. 

(a)    Legends. 

There  are  eight  Legends,  written  in  Leonine  hexameters. 
They  form  two  groups  of  five  and  three,  each  with  a  few  intro- 
ductory elegiac  verses.  The  whole  eight  are  then  also  preceded 
by  a  prose  preface,  which  has  been  already  quoted.  Dates  are  i'n 
themselves  uninteresting  things,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Roswitha  probably  began  these  Legends  when  she  was  eighteen, 
and  had  them  in  hand  until  she  was  thirty.  During  seven  years 
of  that  time  she  worked  "  without  anyone's  knowledge,  as  it  were 
by  stealth."  Her  materials  came,  except  in  one  case,  from  old 
books  which  she  found  within  the  enclosure  of  her  convent. 
But  it  was  at  the  cost  of  much  nervous  tension,  and  many  fail- 
ures, that  she  put  them  into  form.  She  was  oppressed  by  the 
sense  of  her  riisticitas,  and  by  the  fear  of  harsh  criticism;  and 
could  only  brace  herself  by  the  reflection  that  her  powers  were  a 
gift  from  God ;  that  it  is  wrong  to  bury  a  talent ;  that  much  is 
expected  from  one  who  has  received  much ;  and  that  even  if  her 
praise  of  God  had  no  other  good  result,  her  effort  would  be  reck- 
oned in  her  favor  at  the  last.  Her  first  step  into  publicity  was 
made  when  (one  can  imagine  with  what  heart  beatings)  she 
showed  the  first  five  Legends  to  her  friend,  now  her  abbess,  Ger- 
berga :  begging  her  in  the  dedication,  though  she  was  wearied 
with  various  labors,  to  read  them  as  an  amusement  and  to  correct 
them  wherever  necessary.  The  verdict  was  favorable.  To  the 
last  of  the  five  is  appended  a  curious  and  learned  Grace  before 
Meals,  also  in  Latin  hexameters ;  which  indicates,  Kopke  thinks, 
that  the  poems  were  read  by  permission  of  the  abbess  in  the 
refectory.  So  that  Roswitha's  first  audience  was  made  up  of  her 
own  Sisters,  and  probably  she  looked  no  farther  just  yet.  She 
wrote  three  more  Legends,  which  are  also  inscribed  to  Gerberga, 
but  without  asking  for  corrections  this  time.  In  about  five  years 
she  collected  the  whole  eight,  for  publication,  as  we  would  say ; 
perhaps  for  circulation  among  the  immediate  friends  of  the  con- 
vent and  in  other  Benedictine  houses.  She  offers  them  for  cor- 
rection by  all  the  learned ;  and  begs  for  indulgent  treatment,  as 
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they  were  written  when  she  was  neither  mature  in  age  nor  profi- 
cient in  learning,  and  without  any  help. 

She  also  excuses  herself  for  having  taken  the  subjects  of  the 
first  two  Legends  from  books  of  doubtful  authenticity ;  yet  she 
does  not  like  to  destroy  them.  One  can  understand  her  reluct- 
ance when  one  thinks  that  the  ten  hundred  and  fifty  verses  they 
contain  must  have  been  the  fruit  of  much  painful  toil.  But  there 
was  another  and  a  graver  reason,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  actual 
contents  of  these  poems.  The  first  is  called  Maria,  and  describes 
the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  from  her  birth  to  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  "which  I  found  written,"  says  Roswitha,  "under  the  name 
of  St.  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord."  The  cautious  wording 
is  curious.  The  second  is  Ascensio  Domini,  based  (like  most  of 
the  Legends  and  Dramas)  on  a  Latin  version  of  an  original  Greek 
text.  It  follows  the  source  very  closely,  except  that  Roswitha 
places  David  among  the  heavenly  host  and  makes  him  sing 
psalms  of  welcome.  These  two  earliest  works  deal,  as  we  see, 
with  a  subject  that  lay  very  near  to  the  hand  of  the  young  nun. 
They  sprang  from  the  desire  to  fill  up  the  outlines  of  the  New 
Testament  narrative,  and  to  realize  more  vividly  persons  and 
events  of  such  vital  concern  to  the  world  in  every  age.  In  our 
•day  archaeologists,  historians,  travellers,  artists,  even  novelists, 
all  labor  to  satisfy  it ;  the  Middle  Ages  had  to  depend  on  devout 
meditation  and  more  or  less  vague  traditions  and  imaginings. 
Consequently,  Roswitha  did  not  wish  to  destroy  what  she  had 
once  written,  in  the  hope  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  it  and 
that  it  might  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

The  other  Legends  all  deal  with  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
usually  somewhat  out-of-the-way  stories,  which,  we  must  presume, 
she  had  unearthed  among  the  treasures  of  the  library  and  thought 
worth  making  known.  Two  are  particularly  interesting.  Theo- 
philus  is  the  story  of  a  league  with  the  devil  and  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  metrical  version  of  the  Faust  legend.  Here  appears 
for  the  first  time  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  hero.  Theophilus  is 
represented  as  a  man  who  has  drunk  of  the  seven  fountains  of 
learning.  Roswitha  further  departs  from  her  source  so  far  as  to 
linger  with  evident  sympathy  over  the  repentance  and  salvation  of 
the  sinner.     Pelas^ius  is  one  of  her  most  original  attempts,  and, 
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moreover,  one  of  the  best  written  of  the  early  Poems.  It  deals 
with  events  which  occurred  in  Spain  just  a  few  years  before  her 
own  birth,  and  she  had  the  story  by  word  of  mouth  from  a 
Spaniard  of  Cordova,  who  was  narrating  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard.  No  wonder  that,  if  dead  letters  on  parchment  had  been 
able  to  stimulate  her  imagination  and  fire  her  zeal,  she  was  power- 
fully attracted  by  this  subject.  For  it  showed  that  the  cruelty  of 
tyrants  and  the  constancy  of  martyrs  were  not  mere  things  of  the 
past.  Pelagius,  the  fourteen-year-old  son  of  the  King  of  Galicia, 
offers  himself  as  hostage  for  his  father  to  the  Moorish  ruler, 
Abderrhaman  III.  The  Saracen  is  strongly  attracted  by  the  boy, 
but  as  no  blandishments  can  shake  his  Christian  constancy,  he 
tortures  and  beheads  him.  We  find  this  same  Abderrhaman  send- 
ing embassies  to  Otto  I  between  950  and  956;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably on  some  such  occasion  that  the  Spaniard  from  Cordova  came. 
Moreover,  Otto  had  then  at  the  Moorish  court  an  ambassador, 
John  of  Gorze,  who  got  into  such  serious  difficulties  that  the  sword 
actually  hung  suspended  over  his  head.  We  can  imagine  what 
an  element  of  nearness  all  this  gave  to  the  story  of  Pelagius. 
Roswitha's  version  was  used  centuries  afterwards  by  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  historians ;  but  to  draw  up  a  historical  document  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity  was  certainly  the  last  thing  in  her  mind.  And 
though  her  narrative  differs  a  little  from  another,  written  in  Spain 
nearer  to  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  we  cannot  regard  this  as 
very  seriously  to  her  discredit ;  particularly  when  we  remember 
that  tales  by  eye-witnesses  are  wont  to  vary  in  detail  even  in  our 
own  enlightened  age. 

Before  leaving  the  Legends  it  need  only  be  added  that  Ros- 
witha  follows  her  authority  implicitly;  but  that  she  condenses, 
expands,  or  alters  in  small  points,  at  the  suggestion  of  her  own 
mind  and  art. 

(b)  Dramas. 

The  prose  preface  to  the  Legends  shows  that  she  had  acquired 
some  courage  since  the  days  when  she  wrote  clam  cunctis.  She 
had  need  of  it  all  for  her  next,  and  far  more  difficult,  under- 
taking, the  Dramas,  of  which  there  are  six,  written  between  962 
and  967.  These,  also,  are  preceded  by  a  preface  (to  the  reader), 
and  a  "  Letter  to  some  Learned  Men,  Patrons  of  this  Book," 
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which  give  us  a  further  insight  into  her  production  and  purpose. 
The  subjects  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  Legends,  but 
the  dramatic  form  necessitated  a  freer  following  of  the  original  and 
a  more  independent  realization  of  the  theme. 

The  Letter  is  a  very  interesting  document.  The  three 
"  Learned  Men,"  to  whom  Roswitha  is  submitting  the  Dramas,  were 
probably  Benedictine  monks,  as  she  credits  them  with  a 
"  brotherly  interest  "in  her.  They  have  approved  of  her  earlier 
work,  and  she  is  all  the  more  pleased  as  she  has  a  high  opinion 
of  their  learning  and  judgment;  and  because  it  is  *' universally 
acknowledged  "  that  the  testimony  of  three  witnesses  is  true. 
Besides,  she  barely  ventures  to  show  her  literary  efforts  to  her 
nearest  friends :  "  I  had  almost  given  up  trying  any  further  works 
of  this  kind,  for,  as  but  few  saw  what  I  wrote,  who  would  have 
had  the  inclination  or  the  capacity  to  point  out  all  the  faults  to 
me,  and  to  encourage  me  to  produce  such  things  ?"*  She  sadly 
misses  the  stimulation  of  interest  and  intellectual  companionship  ; 
but  works  on  in  spite  of  misgivings.  For,  as  she  says,  "  Oppos- 
ing feelings  of  fear  and  joy  struggle  in  my  breast.  I  rejoice  in 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  am  to  praise  my  God,  through 
whose  grace  alone  I  am  what  I  am  .  .  .  for  I  know  but  too 
well  that  it  is  wrong  to  conceal  a  gift  received  from  the  Lord 
.  .  ."*  Very  likely  she  feared  that  those  in  her  immediate  cir- 
cle who  knew  of  her  daring  attempt — for,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was 
daring — would  misconstrue  and  disapprove  of  it.  In  the  preface 
she  explains  her  idea,  and  begins  by  interpreting  her  own  name 
(Hrotsuitha,  to  give  it  its  full  Old  German  form)  as  a  "  loud  cry" 
— clamor  validus  Gandeshemensis.  Her  etymology  appears  to  be 
right,  but  even  though  it  were  not,  we  might  notice  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  ;  and,  indeed,  she  con- 
ceived herself  called  to  an  apostolate.  She  saw  that  the 
Comedies  of  Terence,  with  their  polish  and  charm  of  language 
and  their  loose  morality,  were  the  delight  of  many  Catholics,  who 
even  preferred  them  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  she  conceived 
the  bold  idea  of  trying  to  use  in  the  service  of  the  purest  and 
most  heroic  Christian  virtue  the  means  that  had  been  so  power- 

*  From  the  German  translation  by  Ottomar  Piltz. 

s  Ibid. 
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fully  used  in  the  service  of  error  and  corruption.  She  knows 
that  she  will  be  accused  of  presumption ;  and  endeavors  to  dis- 
arm criticism  by  acknowledging  that  she  is  "  much  inferior,  nar- 
rower, altogether  different "  from  Terence.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  will  be  found  fault  with  for  representing  the  seductions  of  vice 
in  her  Dramas,  but  in  order  to  exalt  the  victory  the  struggle  must 
be  shown.  She  writes,  strong  in  the  knowledge  that  she  only 
wants  to  make  a  return  of  her  talent  to  the  Giver ;  if  she  finds 
even  one  person  to  approve,  she  will  rejoice;  if  none,  on  account 
of  her  insignificance  or  her  literary  shortcomings,  no  matter  !  The 
effort  will  have  been  to  her  own  advantage.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
the  outcome  of  such  resolution  should  not  have  found  wide  appre- 
ciation ;  but  the  drama  was  not  then  popular  (it  was  long  before 
the  rise  of  Mystery  Plays) ;  and  the  educated  few  who  formed 
Roswitha's  circle  will  still  have  preferred  to  read  their  Terence. 

The  Dramas  are  preceded  by  short  arguments.  The  title  of 
Comedies,  given  to  them  by  their  first  editor,  is  to  us  a  most  mis- 
leading one,  for  there  is  only  the  slightest  element  of  comedy  in 
them.  One  or  two  touches  of  a  certain  grim  humor,  one  or  two 
scenes  bordering  on  farce,  and  one  dialogue  full  of  subtle  and 
learned  repartee,  exhaust  it.  Four  of  the  six  pieces  deal  with 
episodes  of  the  long  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Paganism 
in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Church,  and  end  with  the 
glorious  martyrdom,  or  equally  glorious  conversion,  of  the  chief 
characters.  The  most  dramatic  of  these  contains  a  vault  scene, 
which  has  caused  it  to  be  compared  with  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the 
other  two  treat  Roswitha's  favorite  subject,  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner;  and  one  of  them,  Abraham,  is  undeniably  the  best  of  the 
six.  The  psychological  development  is  natural,  and  surprisingly 
skilful  and  delicate ;  and  the  striking  situations  are  seized  and  well 
worked  out. 

The  hermit  Abraham  has  a  little  niece,  Maria,  who  is  left 
fatherless  and  motherless  at  the  age  of  nine.  He  "  would  like  to 
share  her  orphan  grief,"  and  "  would  gladly  keep  the  undimmed 
beauty  of  the  child-soul  from  contact  with  the  foulness  of  the 
world."  ^  But,  alas  !  after  many  years  spent  under  his  guardian- 
ship in  strict  ascetic  practices,  she  falls  into  sin ;  and  then,  seized 

« Ibid. 
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with  horror  and  despair,  flies  and  is  lost  in  the  great  world.  Two 
years  later,  Abraham  hears  of  her,  disguises  himself  as  a  gay 
young  knight,  sets  out,  and  finds  her.  She  does  not  know  him 
at  first,  though  some  chord  of  memory  is  touched;  and  the 
recognition  scene,  with  Abraham's  gentle  and  pitiful  exhortations, 
show  Roswitha's  power  at  its  highest.  He  finally  wins  the  prod- 
igal back  to  a  life  of  penance. 

Though  these  Dramas  are  hardly  to  be  judged  by  severe 
modern  standards,  they  show  a  considerable  advance  on  the 
Legends  both  in  style  and  in  poetic  qualities.  The  instinct  for 
dialogue  is  remarkable.  The  scenes  in  Gallicanus — the  hero  is  a 
Roman  general  sent  by  Constantine  against  the  Scythians — are 
strangely  vivid  pictures,  though  the  coloring  is  tenth-century  and 
not  Roman,  of  an  emperor  surrounded  by  his  warriors,  of  noble 
ladies  in  their  separate  apartments,  of  onset  and  repulse  and  the 
ups-and-downs  of  battle.  On  the  other  hand,  Roswitha  says  in 
the  Letter :  "  In  order  that  the  gifts  of  God  might  not  come  to 
nothing  in  me  through  my  own  fault,  I  have  zealously  endeav- 
ored to  adorn  my  little  book  with  scraps  from  the  garment  of 
Philosophy.  Whenever  I  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  a  loose 
thread  of  her  dress,  I  have  gladly  used  the  precious  ornament."'' 
In  two  cases  this  gives  rise  to  scenes  which,  if  they  impede  the 
action,  have  at  least  the  merit  for  us  of  throwing  some  light  on 
the  learning  of  the  tenth  century.  In  one  a  mother,  explaining 
the  age  of  her  three  daughters  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  does  it 
by  means  of  a  sort  of  arithmetical  problem,  followed  by  a  dis- 
course on  the  properties  of  numbers.  In  the  other  the  hermit 
Paphnutius  discusses  the  Quadrivium  in  general  and  music  in 
particular  with  his  eager  pupils.  The  form  of  these  Dramas  is  not 
verse,  but  a  kind  of  rhythmical  prose  that  seems  to  show  the 
influence  of  the  earliest  German  poetry.  Altogether,  from  a 
literary  point  of  Vxq^n^  the  Dramas  are  the  most  interesting  of 
Roswitha's  writings.  Though  founded  on  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics, they  have  mediaeval  and  national  characteristics  also. 

(c)  '*  Gesta  Oddonis!' 
While    still    engaged   on   them,    Roswitha    was    composing 
another  poem,  by  the  advice,  and  to  some  extent  with  the  help, 

7  Ibid. 
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of  Gerberga.  It  is  only  a  conjecture,  but  it  seems  probable 
enough,  that  the  abbess,  hardly  sympathizing  with  the  dramatic 
work,  suggested  the  Great  Deeds  of  Otto  as  a  fit  and  proper 
theme.  It  was  one  likely  in  many  ways  to  commend  itself  to 
Roswitha,  though  of  her  own  initiative  she  would  hardly  have 
ventured  on  it.  The  convent  of  Gandersheim  was  in  the  closest 
connection  with  the  reigning  house ;  founded  by  Otto's  ancestors, 
ruled  at  the  moment  by  his  niece,  and  patronized  by  his  son,  the 
Archbishop  Wilhelm  von  Mainz.  Otto  the  Great  has  already 
been  mentioned.  His  strong  assertion  of  his  kingly  prerogatives 
was,  on  the  whole,  just  and  enlightened,  and  his  loyalty  to  the 
Church  was  based  at  least  as  much  on  conviction  as  on  policy. 
He  seems  to  have  had  all  the  characteristics  necessary  to  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries ;  he  was  a  brave 
warrior,  on  occasion  a  great  general,  a  clever  statesman ;  his 
faults  were  such  as  that  age  judged  Hghtly,  and  his  good  qualities 
peculiarly  attractive ;  he  was  mild  and  conciliatory  to  conquered 
foes,  generous  to  all,  and  at  the  same  time  unbendingly  just ;  and 
he  was  of  imposing  personal  appearance.  The  following  passage 
illustrates  one  of  the  aspects  in  which  he  appeared  to  his  own  age. 
It  is  really  not  a  digression,  though  it  looks  Hke  one,  for  it  so 
happens  that  the  incidents  referred  to  form  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  Gesta  Oddonis.  "  Lothar  ( king  of  Italy ) 
dying,  his  widow,  Adelheid,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Adalbert, 
son  of  Berengar  II,  the  new  Italian  monarch.  A  gleam  of 
romance  is  shed  on  the  Empire's  revival  by  her  beauty  and  her 
adventures.  Rejecting  the  odious  alliance,  she  was  seized  by 
Berengar,  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  loathsome  prison 
where  his  barbarity  had  confined  her,  and  appealed  to  Otto,  the 
German  king,  the  model  of  that  knightly  virtue  which  was  begin- 
ning to  show  itself  after  the  fierce  brutality  of  the  last  age.  He 
listened,  descended  into  Lombardy  by  the  Adige  valley,  espoused 
the  injured  queen,  and  forced  Berengar  to  hold  his  kingdom  as  a 
vassal  of  the  East  Prankish  crown."  ^  Finally,  Otto  had  added 
the  title  of  Roman  Emperor  to  that  of  German  King,  and  had 
thus  been  invested  with  a  sacred  character ;  for,  on  the  mediaeval 
theory,  the  Emperor  was  in  the  temporal  order  what  the  Pope  was 

^  Bryce  :  The  Holy  Roman  Empire y  pp.  83,  84. 
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in  the  spiritual,  his  authority  equally  wide  and  resting  on  the 
same  divine  ordinance. 

Roswitha  had  yielded  to  Gerberga's  suggestion  that  she 
should  sing  the  Deeds  of  Otto,  but  she  declines  to  venture  on  the 
things  "  which  he  did  as  Augustus,  occupying  the  throne  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  world ;  which  I  fear  to  touch,  because  I  shall  be 
prevented  by  my  sex,  nor  ought  they  to  be  treated  in  unworthy 
language."  As  in  the  lines  just  quoted,  she  often  pleads  inability 
to  deal  with  deeds  of  arms  and  high  affairs  of  state ;  and  as  a  his- 
torian she  is  very  deficient  in  these  matters,  about  which  she  was 
probably  but  slightly  informed.  Besides,  in  the  present  instance, 
her  native  timidity  and  her  good  sense  were  seconded  by  con- 
siderations of  prudence  and  politeness.  She  seems  to  have  been 
much  hampered  by  the  fact  that  her  book  was  to  be  submitted 
for  approval  to  a  son  of  her  hero,  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and 
presented  to  his  yet  more  august  son.  Otto  II.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  enlarges  with  evident  sympathy  and  knowledge  on 
domestic  matters,  and  particularly  on  the  fortunes  of  the  two 
illustrious  princesses,  Edith  and  Adelheid.  Here  she  could  give 
herself  plenty  of  scope. 

The  poem  is  thus  rather  a  personal  than  a  political  history. 
It  has  two  dedicatory  prologues — to  Otto  I  and  Otto  II  respec- 
tively— and  consists  of  1,517  verses,  of  which  about  one-fifth  are 
devoted  to  Edith  and  Adelheid.  There  are  two  great  gaps  in  the 
manuscript.  It  is  preceded  by  a  letter  to  Gerberga,  in  which, 
borrowing  a  metaphor  from  the  wooded,  hilly  country  round 
Gandersheim,  Roswitha  describes  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
her  subject.  She  has  had  to  struggle  through  a  thick  forest, 
where  there  was  neither  path  nor  resting-place,  and  where  no 
trace  of  a  human  foot  was  to  be  seen  on  the  snow-covered 
ground,  with  no  guide  but  merely  the  command  of  those  who  had 
indicated  the  way  to  her;  or,  as  she  continues  more  explicitly, 
she  had  found  none  of  Otto's  deeds  recorded  in  writing,  nor  was 
she  able  to  get  clear  and  sufficient  information  from  anyone  by 
word  of  mouth.  Her  facts,  such  as  they  were,  came  doubtless 
fromi  Wilhelm  von  Mainz  and  other  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  or  their  followers  and  dependants.  When  all  the  necessary 
deductions  have  been  made  for  her  point  of  view,  her  surround- 
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ings,  and  her  purpose,  the  Gesta  Oddonis  has  still  a  definite  value 
as  a  historical  document. 

(d)  "  Primordial 

The  remaining  long  poem — for  the  two  smaller  pieces  have  no 
special  importance — is  of  narrower  scope,  but  within  that  scope 
most  interesting  and  valuable.  It  treats  of  the  Primordia  Coenobii 
Gandeshemensis,  or  Origin  of  the  Convent  of  Gandersheim.  Shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Gesta  Oddonis  in  968,  the  beginning  of 
misfortunes  came  to  Gandersheim  in  the  shape  of  a  terrible  fire, 
in  which  the  convent  church  was  burnt  to  ashes.  Otto,  out  of 
love  to  his  niece  Gerberga,  helped  to  rebuild  it,  but  did  not  sur- 
vive to  see  even  the  exterior  finished.  After  his  death  in  973, 
and  probably  spurred  on  by  these  indications  that  an  old  order 
was  passing  away,  Roswitha  began  the  Primordia,  which  gives 
the  history  of  the  convent  from  its  foundation  to  919,  the  death 
year  of  the  third  abbess.  In  this  subject  she  had  plenty  of 
material, — communications  from  old  nuns,  the  convent  archives, 
and  some  records  of  Hathumod,  the  first  abbess,  to  which  we 
shall  refer  presently. 

Liudolf,  the  first  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  direct  ancestor  of 
Otto  the  Great,  had  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne's successor,  that  is  to  say,  amidst  the  influences  of  the 
superior  civilization  of  the  Franks,  at  that  time  the  most  advanced 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  He  married  a  Prankish  princess,  Oda, 
"and  with  her  came  into  the  Saxon  race  the  effective  influence 
for  culture,  which  remained  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the 
ruling  house  later  on."^  The  importance  of  monasteries  and 
convents  as  centres  of  civilization  and  religion  among  the  still 
hal^-barbarous  Saxons  could  not  escape  Liudolf.  Besides,  Oda 
had  inherited  from  her  mother  the  desire  to  found  a  convent, 
which  would  not  only  be  a  meritorious  work,  inasmuch  as  it  made 
provision  for  a  constant  service  of  praise  and  prayer  to  God ;  but 
would  also,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  be  a  safe  and 
sure  retreat  for  those  members  and  dependants  of  the  founder's 
family  who  chose  the  religious  life,  or,  as  sometimes  happened,  for 
whom  it  was  chosen.     The  rule  seems  to  have  been  to  elect  an 

Kopke,  op.  cit.y  p.  128. 
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abbess  out  of  the  family  of  the  founder,  unless  it  happened,  as  it 
sometimes  did,  that  none  with  the  necessary  virtues  was  forth- 
coming. The  first  thing  Liudolf  and  Oda  did  for  their  founda- 
tion was  to  give  it  an  abbess,  their  little  daughter  Hathumod, 
who  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion  and  sent  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  six  into  training  for  her  future  life.  She  became 
abbess  at  the  age  of  twelve, — which  sounds  absurd  even  for  a 
time  of  precocious  children,  until  we  remember  that  Gandersheim 
was  really  Oda's  convent,  and  was  very  efficiently  governed  by 
her  until  her  death  through  three  daughters  in  succession. 

Roswitha's  particulars  as  to  choice  of  sites  and  progress  of 
buildings,  and  her  loving  reference  to  the  stream  Gande,  the  shady 
valley  and  wooded  hills  close  by,  and  the  little,  old  church  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  temporary  convent,  may  be  passed  over. 
But  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to  make  a  digression  in 
favor  of  the  first  abbess.  She  was,  as  has  been  said,  destined  for 
the  position  from  her  infancy,  and  with  our  modern  notions  about 
the  desirability  of  a  perfectly  free  choice,  we  think  her  rather  ill- 
used.  However,  the  result  seems  to  have  been  a  great  success. 
She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- four,  and  for  a  whole  month  her 
grave  was  visited  by  troops  of  mourners,  of  high  and  low  degree. 
Her  brother  Agius  wrote  her  life,  and  an  elegy  on  her  death. 
According  to  him,  she  was  extraordinarily  given  to  study  and 
unwearied  in  meditation.  She  loved  books  and  brought  to  bear 
on  them  calm  judgment,  sound  intellect,  and  keen  sensibility. 
When  she  found  among  her  nuns  any  with  the  requisite  capacity, 
she  made  them  study  too,  not  so  much  by  talking  to  them,  as  by 
regular  discipline  and  example.  She  instituted  examinations ; 
and  "  if  perchance,  as  is  the  custom,  she  was  to  ask  questions,  she 
touched  upon  all  points  so  clearly  and  exhaustively,  that  by.  her 
very  questioning  she  seemed  rather  to  teach  than  to  question." 
She  kept  up  a  constant  literary  correspondence  with  Agius,  and 
their  family  love  of  books  is  recorded  in  more  than  one  touching 
instance.  For  example,  when  Hathumod  was  dying,  and  saw  her 
mother's  deep  grief,  she  thought  of  a  means  to  distract  her: 
"  because  she  knew  her  to  be  excessively  fond  of  reading  books, 
she  would  say  that  she  had  found  something  pleasant  to  hear  and 
useful  to  remember,  which  she  must  read  to  her."  Hathumod 
was  succeeded  by  her  sister  Gerberga  I  (to  distinguish  her  from 
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Roswitha's  Gerberga),  who  had  refused  a  brilliant  marriage  in 
order  to  become  a  nun ;  and  she  again  by  her  sister,  Christina. 
Both  of  these  worthily  upheld  the  family  tradition.  Roswitha's 
poem  ends  with  Christina's  death.  The  case  apparently  occurred 
now  that  there  was  not  a  member  of  the  ducal  family  available 
for  the  position  of  abbess.  Two  others  were  elected  in  succession 
from  among  the  nuns,  and  under  the  second  of  them  Roswitha's 
youth  was  spent  in  the  convent. 

IV. — Oblivion  and  Rediscovery. 

The  fire  was  indeed  the  beginning  of  misfortunes.  In  spite  of 
imperial  favor  and  help,  it  took  many  years  to  recover  even  partly 
from  the  injury;  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  straitened 
circumstances  referred  to  in  contemporary  documents  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  school.  Fires  were  very  frequent,  and  very  destruc- 
tive, among  the  village-like  clusters  of  buildings,  largely  of  wood,, 
that  formed  monastic  establishments  in  those  days ;  and  of  course 
the  library  and  archives  suffered  irreparable  losses.  The  convent 
of  Gandersheim  had  no  less  than  three  fires  in  as  many  centuries, 
the  second  in  1095,  the  third  in  11 84.  All  of  which  helps  to 
explain  that  after  the  brilliant  period  under  Gerberga  II  a  gradual 
decadence  set  in ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  steadily  inverting 
importance  of  Latin  and  German,  caused  Roswitha's  name  and 
work  to  be  forgotten  for  centuries. 

She  was  brought  to  light  in  1494  by  two  learned  men,  the 
poet,  Conrad  Celtis,  and  the  Abbot  Tritheim.  Tritheim  gives  the 
first  printed  notices,  describing  her  as  "  distinguished  by  her  intel- 
lect and  illustrious  by  her  command  of  language,  not  less  re- 
markable for  her  life  than  for  her  learning,"  and  going  on  to  say 
that  "  she  wrote  in  verse  and  prose  many  illustrious  works,  in 
which,  surpassing  her  sex  in  intellect,  she  transmitted  her  name 
with  great  glory  to  posterity." 

But  Celtis  claims  the  credit  of  the  discovery,  which  was  made 
as  follows :  like  most  of  the  enthusiastic  devotees  of  the  new 
learning,  he  set  inestimable  value  on  books.^^     He  boasts  of  hav- 

^°  Scherer  {History  of  German  Literature)  calls  him  "the  itinerant  preacher  of 
Humanism."  He  went  about  lecturing  from  university  to  university,  founded  literary 
societies,  described  his  journeys  and  love  affairs  in  elegies  imitated  from  Ovid's 
Atnoresy  and  settled  down  at  last  as  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Rhetoric,  first  in  Ingol- 
stadt  and  then  in  Vienna.  " 
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ing  sacrificed  fortune  and  health,  travelling  through  the  most  un- 
frequented parts  of  Germany,  and  ransacking  monastic  libraries, 
in  order,  as  became  a  German  and  particularly  one  who  had  been 
honored  with  the  poetic  laurel,  to  collect  manuscripts  and  print 
them  for  the  glory  of  Germany ;  and  all  the  more  because 
Italians  had  already  carried  oflf  much  precious  booty  of  this  kind. 
He  came  upon  Roswitha  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Emmeram  in 
Ratisbon.  There  is  a  document  extant,  dated  January  27,  1494, 
in  which  the  Prior  and  Librarian  formally  record  having  lent  him, 
out  of  friendship,  the  manuscript  of  the  works  of  a  certain  nun, 
which  he  has  promised  in  writing  to  return,  and  (by  way  of 
security)  has  submitted  for  inspection  to  a  trustworthy  citizen  ot 
Niirnberg.  Celtis  waxes  enthusiastic  about  his  find.  Roswitha's 
merits  are  incredibile  dictu,  and  she  is  compared  with  all  the  fam- 
ous women  he  knows  of,  past  and  present. 

In  the  same  year  he  travelled  to  various  places  in  South  Ger- 
many, and  as  far  as  Basle,  carrying  the  precious  manuscript  with 
him,  and  sharing  his  discovery  with  his  learned  friends  of  the 
Rhenish  Literary  Society,  and  doubtless  with  Tritheim,  among 
the  rest.  The  whole  circle  was  loud  in  praise.  A  professor  in 
Basle  sends  a  greeting  to  Celtis  and  his  Roswitha.  Others  cry 
out  that  she  "  shines  Hke  Orpheus'  Lyre  in  the  literary  sky,"  call 
her  the  eleventh  muse,  after  Sappho;  compare  her  with  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece ;  declare  that  she  has  made  Germany  the 
rival  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  place  her  glory  as  a  historian  on 
the  same  level  as  the  glory  in  arms  of  the  Ottos,  celebrated  by 
her  pen. 

Celtis  edited  his  text  rather  unceremoniously,  mending  the 
Latin  here  and  there ;  writing  in  some  cases  titles,  in  others  argu- 
ments, into  the  manuscript  itself;  and  then  sending  it,  to  its  detri- 
ment, to  the  press.  The  book  was  printed  in  1501,  with  six 
beautiful  wood-cuts  by  Albert  Diirer,  and  a  frontispiece,  in  which 
Celtis  presents  Roswitha's  MS.  to  his  patron,  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, who  had  borne  the  expenses  of  printing.  Amongst  those 
who  got  presentation  copies  was  a  certain  Charitas  Pirkheimer, 
the  learned  sister  of  one  of  Celtis'  friends,  to  whom,  in  the  dedi- 
cation, he  had  compared  Roswitha. 

A  generation  or  so  later  a  monk,  named  Bodo,  undertook  to 
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write  the  annals  of  his  monastery,  and  discovered  in  his  researches 
a  mutilated  manuscript,  Roswitha's  Primordia.  He  too  is  imme- 
diately full  of  admiration,  not  only  for  her  literary  gifts,  but  for 
her  whole  personality;  and  such  an  example  gives  him  fresh 
courage  for  his  own  task.  However,  his  account  of  her  shows 
little  critical  faculty.  Indeed  during  the  sixteenth  century  her 
reputation  seemed  likely  to  take  a  mythical  character.  Faust 
stories  were  very  rife  just  then,  and  as  she  had  treated  two  such 
legends,  she  was  credited  with  an  important  role  in  another. 

Her  fame  penetrated  into  Italy,  England,  and  Spain.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  century  an  Oxford  theologian,  jealous  no  doubt 
of  his  country's  glory,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  prove  her  Eng- 
lish. From  this  time  onwards  notices  and  partial  or  total  reprints 
are  frequent.  It  will  be  enough  to  mention  that  Mabillon  gives 
her  a  place  in  his  Annals ;  and  that  Leibnitz  was  responsible  for  a 
complete  new  edition  of  her  writings,  part  of  which  was  his  own 
actual  work.  A  translation  of  one  of  her  dramas  opens  Gott- 
sched's  Necessary  Material  for  the  History  of  German  Poetry. 
This  Notiger  Vorrat  was  by  way  of  answer  to  certain  supercilious 
French  critics,  who  had  questioned  the  existence  of  even  a  half 
tolerable  German  drama.  During  the  nineteenth  century  studies, 
translations,  and  editions  were  very  numerous,  both  in  France 
and  Germany.  Freytag  began  his  literary  career  with  a  Latin 
dissertation  on  Roswitha  ;  and  Magnin,  who  published  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  prolonged  labors  in  this  field  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Monde s,  1839,  regarded  her  as  2.  gloire  pour  l  Europe  entiere. 

V. — Her  Learning. 

Something  must  be  said  about  Roswitha's  learning,  for  the 
predominantly  religious  character  of  her  writings  might  cause 
misapprehensions  on  this  head.  Such  an  acquaintance  with 
church  liturgy  and  literature  as  many  in  the  Middle  Ages  pos- 
sessed argues  in  itself  no  small  degree  of  intellectuality,  but  it  was 
very  far  from  being  the  only  literature  they  knew.  Maitland  thus 
describes  the  attitude  of  mediaeval  readers  in  a  chapter  on  what 
he  calls  the  "  Dark  Age  View  of  Profane  Learning :"  "  I  grant 
that  they  had  not  that  extravagant  and  factitious  admiration  for 
the  poets  of  antiquity  which  they  probably  would  have  had  if 
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they  had  been  brought  up  to  read  them  before  they  could  under- 
stand them,  and  to  admire  them  as  a  necessary  matter  of  taste 
before  they  could  form  any  intellectual  or  moral  estimate  of  them ; 
they  thought  too  that  there  were  worse  things  in  the  world  than 
false  quantities,  and  preferred  running  the  risque  of  them  to  some 
other  risques  which  they  apprehended."  ^^  Educated  Christian 
people  had  a  vivid  belief  in  the  facts  of  Christianity,  a  consequent 
logical  avoidance  of  the  matter  of  pagan  writers,  a  certain  appre- 
ciation of  their  formal  beauty,  and  a  realization  of  their  necessity 
as  a  training  in  style ;  and  the  result  was  an  endeavor  to  use  them 
as  not  using,  to  reconcile  the  aspirations  of  taste  and  sound 
morality,  of  which  Roswitha's  dramas  are  a  most  curious 
instance. 

Not  to  mention  Latin  poets  and  prose  writers  of  the  Christian 
era,  she  was  familiar  with  at  least  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Lucian, 
Terence,  and  Plautus.  Kopke  supports  his  statements  in  this 
respect  with  arguments  and  a  formidable  array  of  parallel  pas- 
sages. Her  Latinity,  though  not  free  from  defects  and  peculiar- 
ities, is  so  good  as  to  have  been  made  an  argument  against  the 
authenticity  of  her  writings.  It  could  not,  thought  Aschbach, 
writing  in  1867,  have  been  of  earlier  date  than  the  Revival  of 
Learning ;  and  the  whole  thing  must  be  an  elaborate  forgery  of 
Conrad  Celtis  and  his  friends  of  the  Rhenish  Literary  Society. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  she  knew  Greek,  though  Graecisms  occur 
in  her  works.  She  might  easily  have  picked  up  Greek  words  in 
her  school-books,  in  the  Vulgate  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  elsewhere  in  her  reading. 

Moreover,  she  had  gone  through  the  rest  of  the  course  of 
study  which,  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  schools,  had  lasted  into 
the  Middle  Ages  almost  unchanged.  It  comprised  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  classed  into  the  two  groups  of  the  Trivium  and 
Quadrivium,  namely,  the  Latin  language  and  literature  collectively 
called  Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Music,  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
and  Astronomy.  To  judge  by  the  learned  dialogues  already 
referred  to,  the  theory  of  numbers  and  the  theory  of  music  had  a 
special  attraction  for  her.  As  they  were  then  taught,  they  opened 
up  a  wide  field  for  metaphysical  speculations,  sometimes  fanciful, 

"  Essays  on  the  Dark  Ages  (Ed.  1844),  p.  177. 
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but  sometimes  also  lofty  and  inspiring.  Harmonious  sound, 
based  on  numerical  proportion,  is  itself  only  a  special  manifesta- 
tion of  the  general  law  of  the  universe,  according  to  which 
different  or  discordant  elements  are  combined  in  harmony.  There 
is  of  course  nothing  very  original  in  the  knowledge  displayed, 
nothing  that  might  not  be  found  in  the  text-books  in  use  at  the 
time ;  but  she  had  evidently  assimilated  it  completely  and  worked 
it  into  a  coherent  whole  on  the  basis  of  an  intelligent  grasp  of 
Christian  philosophy.  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  objects  of 
knowledge ;  and  He  has  made  man  a  being  capable  of  study, 
with  faculties  which  it  rests  with  himself  to  use.  By  their  proper 
development  mankind  is  to  discover  in  the  course  of  time  the 
whole  domain  of  knowledge  step  by  step,  and  so  eventually  to 
get  back  to  God,  the  Source  and  Origin  of  all.  After  this  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Roswitha  has  the  profoundest 
respect  for  learned  men,  sapientes,  as  she  calls  them  ;  her  ideal 
sapiens  is,  however,  not  merely  perfect  in  knowledge  but  in  every 
other  good  quality  also.  As  for  herself  she  nurses  no  illusions. 
She  is  burning  with  the  desire  for  knowledge,  but  she  has  too 
keen  a  sense  of  the  slenderness  of  her  attainments  to  take  any 
but  the  humble  attitude — tantum  scio,  quod  nescio. 

Her  powers  she  looked  upon  as  a  gift  and  a  responsibility. 
Her  studies  were  means  to  their  development.  Her  writings  were 
the  use  of  them.  Her  purpose  directly  and  indirectly  was  the 
praise  and  service  of  the  Giver. 

VI. — Personal  Characteristics. 

It  may  be  thought  that  her  purely  mediaeval  side  has  been 
wilfully  obscured.  She  certainly  has  a  surprising  number  of 
points  of  contact  with  the  woman  of  modern  times,  but  she  has 
also,  of  course,  characteristics  that,  for  good  or  evil,  will  be  re- 
garded as  obsolete  at  the  present  day.  Her  learning  was  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  her  age,  and  she  was  not  strikingly  in  advance 
of  it  in  uncritical  spirit.  She  has  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  an  emperor,  and  radiates  from  him  on  all  his 
relatives,  and  belongs  in  a  lower  degree  to  all  of  noble  rank ;  but 
then  the  words  regius  and  generosus  are  applied  not  only  to 
external  perfections,  but  to  moral  elevation  as  well.     She  con- 
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stantly  refers  to  herself  as  a  mere  mulier,  or  even  a  muliercula, 
and  alleges  the  fragility  of  her  sex  as  a  plea  for  merciful  criticism, 
or  as  a  reason  for  not  treating,  or  an  excuse  for  treating  indiffer- 
ently, various  themes.  Finally,  her  simple  adhesion  to  a  definite 
faith,  which,  however,  was  no  mere  unreasoning  acceptance,  has 
unhappily  become  less  common  in  modern  times. 

Indeed,  she  would  lose  half  her  interest  were  it  not  for  the 
light  she  throws  on  her  age.  She  is  not  a  perfectly  isolated 
phenomenon.  It  is  true  that  Bodo  says  of  her,  "  Rara  avis  in 
Saxonia  visa  est!'  but  then  he  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
period  not  distinguished  for  discriminating  views  of  the  past.  In 
any  case  even  rarae  aves  do  not  float  suddenly  on  full-grown 
pinions  out  of  space  into  the  view  of  an  astonished  world.  Within 
the  limits  of  this  paper  we  have  met  with  other  cultured  women — 
Oda,  Hathumod,  two  Gerbergas,  Christina,  Roswitha  I,  Riccardis, 
and  others — covering  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  the 
*'  darkest "  ages.  It  does  not  take  from  their  representative  charac- 
ter that  they  were  all  of,  or  connected  with,  the  same  family,  for 
we  have  confined  ourselves  to  one  convent,  at  a  time  when  such 
schools  were  recruited  from  a  rather  narrowly  circumscribed  area ; 
and,  moreover,  the  sources  of  our  information  make  it  natural 
that  the  founder's  family  should  get  special  prominence  in  the 
records. 

It  cannot  escape  notice  that  all  these  women  were  of  more  or 
less  lofty  rank.  But  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  mere 
material  conditions  of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  did  actually  put  a 
greater  mental  and  intellectual  distance  between  class  and  class 
than  exists  now,  when  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
anyone  who  pleases  is  the  heir  of  all  the  ages.  Now,  for  example, 
our  wants  are  half  automatically  supplied.  Then,  it  meant  con- 
tinuous labor  of  head  and  hand  to  provide  the  primary  necessaries 
of  life  in  each  family.  Women  of  the  middle  class  had  to  busy 
themselves  with  spinning  and  weaving  their  own  clothes,  baking 
their  own  bread,  having  previously  seen  to  the  grinding  of  their 
own  corn,  and  presumably  milking  their  own  cows,  if,  perchance, 
these  had  been  overlooked  by  the  rapacity  of  the  neighboring 
lawless  lord,  or  had  escaped  in  the  depredations  of  a  troop  of 
Danes  or  Huns.     Women  of  noble  family,  and  as  well  off  as 
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worldly  goods  could  make  them,  had  to  manage  the  numerous 
servants  and  dependants,  to  direct  the  household,  and,  in  an 
emergency,  to  defend  their  dwellings  from  hostile  attacks  in  the 
absence  of  their  lords.^^  Such  a  life  must  have  left  little  time  for 
intellectual  pursuits ;  and  it  was  only  those  whose  exalted  rank 
lifted  them  above  common  necessities,  or  those  who  sought  the 
seclusion  of  the  cloister,  that  had  the  necessary  leisure.  Besides, 
books  were  hardly  accessible,  or  at  most  accessible  to  the  very 
rich,  outside  monastic  libraries. 

Two  remarks  must  be  made  in  conclusion.  First,  though 
Roswitha  was  a  German,  the  interest  attaching  to  her  is  not 
purely  or  even  principally  a  national  interest.  In  her  day  the 
barriers  erected  by  language  between  different  countries  were 
easily  passed  by  the  lettered ;  and  the  universality  of  Latin  made 
Europe,  as  regards  intellect,  into  one  commonwealth,  of  which 
she  was  a  remarkable  citizen.  And  second,  these  mediaeval  Latin 
writers  have  had  the  hard  fate  of  falling  between  two  stools.  Their 
contemporaries  who  stammered  out  their  utterances  in  the  still 
uncouth  languages  of  modern  Europe  have  acquired  a  somewhat 
factitious  importance  because  of  the  natural  desire  to  study  all 
beginnings ;  while  they  themselves  are  no  longer  read,  either  for 
their  matter  or  for  their  form.  Their  ideas  have  either  been  super- 
seded, or  have  long  since  passed  into  the  common  stock  of  the 
world's  thought;  and  their  style  has  ceased  to  satisfy  the  fas- 
tidious taste  of  students  familiar  with  classical  purity.  The  world, 
of  course,  does  well  to  select  the  best.  Life  is  too  busy  to  allow 
us  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  second-rate.  But  it  is  well  also 
to  remember  that  our  phase  of  civilization  is  the  result  of  all  those 
that  have  preceded  it,  that  we  are  not  only  the  heirs  but  the 
debtors  of  by-gone  generations,  and  that  it  is  not  merely  a  vain 
curiosity  if  we  try  sometimes  to  transport  ourselves  back  into  a 
vanished  world. 

Mary  Ryan. 

Cork,  Ireland. 

^'  Cf.  Drane  :  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars^  pp.  lo8  and  538 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  CRISIS  IN  FRANCE. 

(Fourth  Article.) 

'O  the  military  authorities,  acting  always  on  suggestions  of 
Combes'  civil  agents,  it  seemed  to  require  three  brigades  of 
mounted  gendarmes,  two  brigades  of  dismounted  gendarmes,  two 
brigades  of  infantry,  one  squadron  of  the  fifth  Hussars,  and  the 
fourth  battalion "^of  dismounted  chasseurs  to  expel  a  few  poor 
religious  from  their  convent  in  Nancy.  Backed  up  by  this  armed 
force,  the  Procureur  of  the  Republic  and  an  examining  magistrate 
*'  were  able  to  penetrate  without  difficulty  into  the  convent  of  the 
Redemptorists ,  which  did  ?iot  contain  more  than  eight  religious !  " 

One  infirm  priest.  Father  Alphonse,  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
made  a  vain  request  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  some  home,  or 
refuge  of  any  kind,  where  he  might  tranquilly  end  his  days.  In 
August,  1903,  several  troops  of  cavalry,  and  many  brigades  of 
gendarmes,  preceded  by  army  engineers,  carpenters,  and  lock- 
smiths, undertook  to  dislodge  some  rehgious  from  another  con- 
vent in  the  same  town.  The  court  official  in  charge  of  the  con- 
fiscation and  sale  of  this  property  of  the  Fathers  opened  the  doors 
without  having  to  call  upon  the  locksmiths  for  aid.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  the  populace  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
overawe,  outside,  by  the  presence  of  these  marshalled  hosts.  What 
I  do  know  is  that  when  this  detachment  of  the  noble  army  of 
France  looked  about  them  to  find  the  priests  they  were  to  expel, 
p*^  •  they  found  just  two   religious,  one   of  them   weak  and  infirm. 

Such  is  the  present  work  of  the  valiant  army  of  France. 

Occasionally  the  victims  of  M.  Combes  are  unable  to  walk, 
but  that  does  not  prevent  their  expulsion.  When  the  teaching 
Marist  Brothers  were  expelled  from  Requista  (Aveyron),  one 
member,  gravely  ill,  was  carried  out  on  a  mattress  and  left  in  a 
neighboring  hotel.  At  Bastia,  the  convent  of  the  Capucins  was 
surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  troops.  As  the  Fathers  had  closed 
their  gates,  a  police  commissary,  sub-prefect  and  justice  of  the 
peace  sought  to  force  an  entrance  under  protection  of  a  detach- 
ment of  infantry  and  of  gendarmes.  After  beating  down  the  door 
with  a  hatchet  these  heroic  besiegers  at  last  found  the  Capucins 
in  the  chapel  on  their  knees.     Taken  out  by  the  invaders,  they 
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were  greeted  by  some  two  thousand  of  the  laity  massed  outside, 
and  given  food,  for  it  was  known  that  they  had  been  without  pro- 
visions for  some  days.  At  Moulins,  supporters  of  M.  Combes 
endeavored  to  sack  the  school  of  the  Marist  Brothers.  Singing 
sacrilegious  and  revolutionary  songs,  the  besiegers  threw  great 
paving  stones  against  the  school  door.  Some  friends  of  the  Broth- 
ers sought  to  stop  this,  with  the  result  that  the  "freethinkers" 
drew  their  knives  and  stabbed  two  Catholics,  one  a  man  of  sixty 
years,  who  was  wounded  in  the  groin  and  head.  Finally  the 
apostles  of  "  free  thought  "  sacked  a  cafe,  where  the  friends  of  the 
Brothers  had  sought  refuge. 

In  the  commune  of  St.  Martin  (Loiret),  a  lady  who  had  been 
a  rehgious  undertook  to  open  a  school,  and  accordingly  complied 
with  the  arbitrary  exactions  in  the  matter  of  secularization.  In 
the  opening  of  a  lay  school  the  mayor  has  a  right  of  veto,  "  if  the 
locality  is  not  convenient  for  moral  or  hygienic  reasons."  The 
mayor  published  his  veto  and  was  sustained  by  the  departmental 
Council  on  the  ground  that  the  religious  in  becoming  secularized 
did  not  renounce  her  vow  of  chastity ;  consequently,  in  acting  as 
she  has  done,  Madame  X  has  attempted  to  evade  the  lazv,  and 
accordingly  offended  against  good  morals  I  Vows  of  chastity 
are  indeed  quite  contrary  to  good  Socialistic  morals,  as  under- 
stood in  France.  It  is  necessary  also  to  seek  in  the  domain  of 
morals  for  the  secret  of  that  hatred  of  the  regular  clergy  which 
inspires  the  favorite  cry  of  Radicals  and  Socialists  :  "  Down  with 
the  skull-cap !  Spit  out  the  monks."  It  would  be  easy  to  fill 
many  pages  with  scenes  such  as  I  have  described,  attending  the 
expulsion  of  religious,  and  of  despicable  demonstrations  against 
them  by  men  who  shriek  blasphemies  with  one  breath,  and  "  Long 
live  Combes  !  "  with  their  next  breath. 

Inspired  by  the  Premier's  letters  to  the  Bishops,  already 
quoted,  the  noisy  supporters  of  M.  Combes  decided  to  bring  Cath- 
olic pulpits  "  within  legality "  by  loudly  taking  the  preacher  to 
task  for  daring  to  deliver  the  message  of  his  Divine  Master  with- 
out parliamentary  "  authorization."  The  parish  priest  of  the  church 
of  Aubervilliers,  on  the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
Virtues,  had  invited  the  former  Jesuit  Father  Coube  to  preach. 
Some  men  in  the  congregation  began  to  interrupt  the  sermon,  and 
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finally  hurled  missiles  at  the  preacher.  Of  course,  the  police  did 
not  come  in  to  still  the  confusion  which  followed  amid  cries  of 
"  Long  live  the  Revolution  !  Long  live  Combes  !  Down  with  the 
skull-cap !  "  until  urged  to  do  so  by  the  rector.  In  this  instance, 
M.  Combes  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  obligations  of  the  Con- 
cordat by  suppressing  the  rector's  salary  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
"  inviting  to  his  pulpit  a  member  of  an  unauthorized  congrega- 
tion." Father  Coube  had  ceased  to  be  a  Jesuit,  but,  while 
Combes  and  his  followers  regard  vows  as  illicit  and  anti-social,  all 
who  have  ever  taken  them  have  them  stamped  into  their  bones 
and  marrow,  and  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  nine  Roman  Congre- 
gations of  the  Curia  (not  to  mention  heads  of  orders)  can  rid  a 
man  of  them. 

Emboldened  by  their  first  success,  in  stopping  the  mouth  of 
Father  Coube,  the  apostles  of  "  free  thought "  announced  their 
intention  of  making  a  "  demonstration  "  in  the  churches  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Belleville  section  of  Paris,  and  at  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Plaisance,  in  the  same  city.  As  the  Belleville  quarter 
of  Paris  is  very  socialistic,  supporters  of  M.  Combes  expected  an 
easy  victory  over  what  they  assumed  to  be  a  congregation  only 
of  women  and  children.  Catholic  laymen  had  come,  however, 
from  other  parishes,  and  when  Father  Auriault,  a  former  Jesuit, 
later  professor  of  theology  in  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris,  an- 
nounced as  his  text  the  Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
Christian  charity,  there  ensued  at  once  a  violent  disturbance  in 
which,  however,  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  met  with  complete 
discomfiture.  With  cowardice  characteristic  of  their  class  they 
denounced  to  the  police  the  Catholic  laymen  who  had  endeavored 
to  defend  the  priest  and  worshippers  in  their  church.  Nothing 
demonstrates  more  clearly  the  degradation  of  police  and  magis- 
tracy, under  M.  Combes,  than  the  outcome  of  this  affair,  in  which 
seven  arrests  were  made,  all  of  Catholics  who  had  merely  defended 
the  rights  of  the  faithful  to  uninterrupted  public  worship.  The  event 
occurred  in  May,  1903,  and  all  seven  were  held  for  requisition  by 
the  courts.  Months  afterwards,  even  as  I  write,  they  are  being 
tried  before  Combes*  judicial  lackey,  M.  Andre,  on  a  charge  of 
assault  and  battery  with  "  blows  and  wounds."  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  miscreants  who  started  the  disturbance  got  off  scot- 
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free.  The  rector  of  this  church  also  had  his  salary  suppressed,  on 
the  plea  that  he  had  tendered  the  invitation  to  preach  "  to  a  mem- 
ber of  an  unauthorized  congregation." 

The  close  of  the  Forty  Hours'  Devotion,  at  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame-du-Travail,  Plaisance  quarter  of  Paris,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  even  more  disgraceful  scenes.  Catholic  laymen  protected 
the  interior  of  the  church  while  the  streets  were  left  to  the  police. 
The  Prefect  of  Police  was  on  the  ground,  in  person,  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  but  as  the  officers  of  the  law  are  obliged  to  treat 
the  supporters  of  M.  Combes  with  gentle  forbearance,  the  pres- 
ence of  patrolmen  did  not  prevent  some  fifteen  hundred  noisy, 
turbulent  rowdies  from  crowding  up  to  the  church  doors,  where 
they  shouted  :  ''  Down  with  the  skull-cap  !  "  singing  at  the  same 
time  revolutionary  and  sacrilegious  songs  too  blasphemous  to  be 
repeated  here. 

In  order  to  force  the  government  to  withdraw  all  State  aid 
from  religion,  Sunday,  May  17th,  was  appointed  by  Radicals  and 
Socialists  as  a  fitting  time  for  anti-religious  demonstrations  in  all 
the  great  cities  of  France.  One  journal  declared  :  "  We  will 
have  no  more  of  a  salaried  clergy,  nor  of  the  Concordat ;  let  us 
finish  once  for  all  with  dogmas  !  "  Space  does  not  permit  us  to 
describe  the  disgraceful  scenes  that  took  place  on  that  and  other 
days  in  many  cities  and  towns  of  a  country  whose  government 
poses  as  ''Protector  of  the  Christians  in  the  Orient!'' 

The  first  Communion  of  little  ones  throughout  the  month  of 
May,  1903,  furnished  to  many  of  M.  Combes'  journalistic  support- 
ers a  theme  for  characteristic  editorials,  which  lay  bare  the  brutal 
infidelity  which  controls  a  large  measure  of  public  opinion  in 
France  to-day. 

A  quiet  and  peaceful  congregation  had  gathered  in  the  church 
of  St.  Jacques  at  Rheims  to  assist  at  the  first  Communion  of  their 
children.  The  ceremony  was  progressing  tranquilly  when  a  band 
of  "  freethinkers  "  (supporters  of  M.  Combes)  invaded  the  churchy 
tore  away  the  veils  from  the  foreheads  of  young  girl  communicants, 
and  spat  in  their  faces  I  M.  Loubet,  President  of  the  Republic, 
was  bitterly  censured  for  allowing  his  youngest  son  to  receive 
Holy  Communion  with  the  children  of  the  parish  of  St.  Philippe 
du  Roule,  Paris,  in  May,  1903.     As  President  of  the  Republic,  M. 
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Loubet  had  seared  his  conscience  by  signing  many  anti-religious 
decrees,  in  suppression  of  Catholic  schools,  condemning  as  **  of 
abuse,"  the  fulfilment  of  their  duty  as  shepherds  of  Christ's  flock, 
by  archbishops  and  bishops  of  France,  etc.,  and  he  may  have 
been,  therefore,  ashamed  to  attend  this  first  Communion  which  his 
wife  witnessed.  Perhaps  fear  of  hostile  criticism  from  Radicals 
and  Socialists  kept  him  away.  But  his  mere  absence  did  not  sat- 
isfy the  Radicals.  A  ministerial  journal  sharply  observed  :  "  He 
is  not  obliged  to  be  President  of  the  Republic,  and  if  he  remains 
in  this  place,  where  he  represents  the  lay  State,  he  ought  to  con- 
duct himself  otherwise,  that  is  to  say,  not  to  have  any  relation  with 
the  Church." 

The  recurrence  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  1903,  was  the  occasion 
for  painful  and  disorderly  scenes  in  many  cities  and  towns  ;  pro- 
cessions and  public  benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  were 
frequently  broken  into  and  otherwise  disturbed  by  sacrilegious 
cries  and  songs;  thumps  and  blows  were  frequent;  at  Havre 
some  were  wounded;  at  Dunkerque,  children  bearing  banners 
were  publicly  attacked  by  the  infidel  hordes  of  government  sup- 
porters. At  Lyons,  one  person  had  his  eye  torn  out,  and  at 
Nantes  one  died  (creating  a  disturbance),  and  one  was  dying  when 
the  day  ended.  On  Whitsunday,  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Paris,  a  venerable  priest,  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  on 
leaving  the  church  after  Vespers,  was  purposely  run  into  by  four 
or  five  young  roughs,  knocked  down,  and  severely  injured. 
Raised  up  by  some  persons  passing  by,  he  thanked  them  without 
a  word  of  complaint  or  vindictiveness  against  his  assailants.  And 
these  things  are  tolerated  without  protest  from  the  government, 
which  secretly,  connives  at  the  insults  offered  to  religion. 

Processions  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  are,  in  conse- 
quence, everywhere  interdicted  under  the  plea  of  giving  occasion 
to  riots.  In  many  places  priests  (and  sometimes  ministers)  have 
been  forbidden  to  accompany,  processionally,  a  funeral  cortege 
through  the  streets,  despite  the  fact  that  such  has  been  hitherto 
the  universal  custom  throughout  the  provinces. 

Although  busily  engrossed  in  closing  churches,  chapels, 
church  schools,  convents  and  monasteries,  M.  Combes  found  time 
to  extend  his  protecting  and  fatherly  hand  over  gamblers.     By  a 
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circular  to  departmental  Prefects,  the  Premier  pointed  out  the 
advantages  extended  to  private  clubs  where  gambling  is  carried  on, 
and  this  precisely  by  the  Law  of  Associations,  which  applies  to 
clubs  in  a  distinct  sense.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  club,  or 
"  circle,"  to  set  forth  some  lawful  object  as  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  its  organization.  This  entitles  the  members  to  gamble  and 
carouse  as  they  list.  Form  a  club  to  study  the  spectrum  analy- 
sis, and  members  need  study  only  the  cards  in  a  faro  bank.  By 
the  same  law  which  shields  these  private  clubs,  a  judge,  not  three 
months  before,  convicted  and  sentenced  six  nursing  Sisters  for 
"  havings  belonging  to  an  unauthorized  congregation^  gratuitously 
treated  the  sick  poor  at  their  hoinesT  Such  is  "  Republican  de- 
fence," as  made  possible  by  Waldeck-Rousseau,  and  given  effect 
by  M.  Combes. 

As  a  further  step  toward  the  destruction  of  religious  congre- 
gations and  the  stamping  out  of  religious  education,  the  Combes 
Ministry  secured  the  addition  of  the  following  articles  to  the  Law 
on  Associations  :  "  There  is  added  to  Article  i6  of  the  law  of  July 
I,  1900,  completed  by  that  of  December  5,  1902,  a  paragraph 
thus  conceived :  In  addition  to  which,  and  without  its  being 
derogatory  to  any  of  the  dispositions  of  the  law  of  July  i,  1901, 
and  notably  to  those  of  Article  16,  completed  by  the  law  of 
December  5,  1902: 

"During  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  closing  of  a  congre- 
gational establishment,  any  other  establishment,  of  whatsoever 
nature  it  be,  situated  in  the  same  or  an  adjacent  commune,  if 
the  direction  or  instruction  therein  is  exercised  by  any  of  the 
former  members  of  the  closed  establishment,  will  also  be  con- 
sidered a  congregational  establishment  and,  unless  proof  be  given 
to  the  contrary,  will  come  under  the  law  before  specified." 

In  other  words,  no  institution  of  any  kind  can  employ  as 
teachers  or  managers  the  members  of  the  suppressed  establish- 
ment within  three  years  after  its  close.  Any  institution  violating 
this  prohibition  will  itself  be  considered  an  unauthorized  congre- 
gational establishment,  however  secular  its  real  character,  and, 
without  very  strong  exonerating  proofs,  will  be  proceeded  against 
forthwith.  As  M.  Reille  pointed  out :  "  The  Revolution,  which 
suppressed  the  congregations,  did  not  pursue  individuals  beyond 
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the  cloisters."  That  was  left  ta  twentieth  century  apostles  of  so- 
called  liberty  of  conscience  and  thought. 

On  May  30,  1903,  delegates  of  the  four  factions  constituting 
M.  Combes*  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  mutually 
agreed  to  refuse  authorization  to  all  teaching  orders  of  women, 
so  that  their  schools  might  be  closed  within  six  months.  Three 
hundred  and  ninety  congregations  of  women  had  requested 
authorization.  Some  of  these  had  undertaken  educational  work, 
others  the  care  of  the  sick,  of  children,  of  the  aged,  while  others 
were  simply  cloistered  contemplatives.  M.  Combes  informed  the 
delegates  that  congregational  establishments  exclusively  educa- 
tional numbered  about  three  hundred  and  fifty ;  these  were  con- 
ducted by  eighty  congregations  of  women.  All  these  were  to  be 
refused  authorization.  It  was  later  shown  that  of  these  eighty 
congregations  thirty-five  were  teaching,  seven  mixed  (contempla- 
tive and  giving  asylum),  nine  entirely  devoted  to  asylum  work, 
and  forty  employed  in  both  teaching  and  asylum  work.  These 
distinctions  when  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Chamber  did  not, 
however,  affect  the  result  of  the  government's  decision  which 
purposed  the  destruction  of  these  congregations  of  women  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  merits,  individual  or  collective.  M. 
Combes  gave  some  intimation  of  the  sum  which  French  tax- 
payers would  have  to  pay  for  disbanding  the  teaching  congrega- 
tions. He  proposed  that  a  sum  equivalent  to  ten  million  dollars 
be  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  secularized  schools  to  take 
the  place  of  the  religious  schools.  There  are  persons  (Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  I  believe,  among  them),  who  estimate  the  first  cost  to 
France  of  the  present  move  to  secularize  the  schools  and  charity 
institutions  to  reach  at  least  twenty  million  dollars.  This  would 
not  include  the  annual  outlay  for  new  lay  teachers,  hospital 
nurses,  managers  and  employees  of  refuges,  orphanages,  asylums, 
day  nurseries  and  industrial  homes  previously  managed  by  the 
religious. 

Despite  these  rather  discouraging  facts  authorization  was 
summarily  refused  by  a  majority  of  sixteen  votes,  six  of  which 
were  those  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  It  may  be  doubted  that,  in  view 
of  the  open  injustice  of  the  governing  party's  proceedings,  a 
majority  could  have  been  obtained   had  not  Combes  given  an 
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assurance  which  must  have  put  some  of  the  voters  off  their  guard  : 
"I  am  resolved,"  said  the  Premier,  "that  the  congregations 
which  complain  of  having  been  too  severely  treated  in  this  ses- 
sion, receive  kindly  consideration  and  that  your  decision  be  not 
made  known  to  the  various  establishments  which  actually  carry 
on  the  work  of  asylums."  The  subsequent  actions  and  utterances 
of  the  government  left,  however,  no  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of 
its  representatives  in  this  matter. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  Premier,  M.  Combes 
had  declared  himself  bound  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  Waldeck- 
Rousseau.  In  the  early  summer  of  1903,  the  father  of  the  Law  on 
Associations  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  manner  and  method 
of  its  application  and  from  the  fantastic  and  illegal  interpretation 
put  upon  the  law  by  his  professed  pupil.  Among  other  things, 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  sharply  criticised  the  practice  of  leaving 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  decide  the  fate  of  religious  congre- 
gations whose  applications  should  have  been  referred  to  both 
houses  of  Parliament.  He  pointed  out  that  the  law  provided  for 
a  fair,  considerate  judgment  of  each  separate  request  of  every  con- 
gregation, to  which  provision  the  actual  practice  of  grouping 
together,  by  a  commission  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  all 
applications  was  utterly  opposed.  He  summed  up  the  whole 
situation  by  the  remark  :  "  This  law  was  a  law  of  cofitrol ;  they 
have  made  of  it  a  law  of  exclusion!'  Under  the  French  constitu- 
tion, however,  there  is  no  judicial  tribunal  with  jurisdiction,  or 
power,  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  parliamentary  acts, 
and  no  court  that  can  put  an  end  to  a  policy  of  the  Executive, 
even  when  that  policy  is  subversive  of  every  constitutional  right 
and  liberty. 

With  such  powers  as  the  French  tribunals  possess,  judicial 
conceptions  of  liberty  of  speech,  or  action,  illustrated  by  decisions 
of  judges  and  magistrates,  are  in  curious  and  striking  contrast 
with  American  ideas  of  fundamental  rights.  When  President 
Loubet  was  passing  through  Paris,  on  his  return  from  his  visit  to 
England,  a  lady  standing  in  the  street  was  arrested  for  shouting : 
"  Down  with  Combes ! "  Taken  before  a  magistrate,  she  was 
charged  with  "  seditious  cries,"  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  days'  im- 
prisonment, which  sentence  was  subsequently  suspended.     In  the 
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department  of  the  Oise,  a  man  was  arrested  and  condemned  to  a 
similar  sentence  for  calling  out :  "  Down  with  the  sub-prefect !  " 
and  he  had  to  serve  his  term  of  imprisonment.  In  a  conference 
in  Fecamp,  M.  Barillier,  Municipal  Councillor  of  Paris,  character- 
ized President  Loubet  as  a  "  soft-headed  ninny."  For  this  he 
was  prosecuted  and  found  guilty  of  an  "  insult  to  a  magistrate  of 
the  administrative  order."  The  criminal  court  of  Dieppe  sentenced 
him  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  The  case  was  appealed  and  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  Dieppe  was  confirmed  by  the  court  of 
Rouen.  The  case  was  again  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
the  highest  in  France.  This  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  two  lower  courts  on  the  ground  that  "  it  had 
not  been  shown  that  M.  Loubet,  the  insulted  magistrate,  had  had 
cognizance  of  the  incriminating  epithet,"  and  the  case  was  referred 
to  the  court  of  Orleans  for  re-hearing.  This  last  tribunal  ordered 
an  inquiry  to  ascertain  if  M,  Loubet  knew  that  he  had  been  char- 
acterized as  a  "  soft-headed  ninny."  An  officer  of  the  court  of 
Orleans  was  dispatched  to  Paris  and  he  called  at  the  Elysee  palace 
to  settle  this  important  point.  President  Loubet  refused  to  make 
a  direct  response  and  is  reported  to  have  said,  informally :  "  Do 
they  wish  to  bore  me  still  with  that  affaire  .?"  The  emissary  from 
the  court  of  Orleans  returned  home,  very  much  perplexed.  The 
case  had  already  run  on  for  fully  a  year  and,  up  to  the  middle  of 
July,  1903,  the  learned  tribunal  of  Orleans  had  not  been  able  to 
render  a  decision.     How  it  was  eventually  settled  I  do  not  know. 

To  give  a  detailed  history  of  the  confiscation  of  property  of 
all  the  scattered,  dispersed  and  persecuted  congregations  of  men 
and  women,  and  of  the  forced  sales  at  an  enormous  loss  to  the 
legitimate  owners,  would  fill  a  volume  by  itself.  Although  the 
scheme  of  robbery,  by  and  for  the  State,  at  first  advocated,  was 
abandoned,  the  community,  or  congregation,  as  such,  is  just 
as  effectually  robbed  under  terms  of  the  Law  on  Associations  as  at 
present  carried  out.  Individual  members  could  claim  their  dow- 
ries, and  benefactors  recover  their  benefactions,  if  the  property 
happened  to  realize  enough  at  forced  sale  to  make  this  possible. 

In  two  notable  speeches,  deUvered  at  Marseilles  in  August, 
1903,  M.  Combes  rendered  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  as 
President  of  the  Ministerial  Council,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
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of  Public  Worship.  There  was  no  ambiguity  in  his  words,  or  un- 
certainty as  to  his  intentions,  or  those  of  his  supporters.  Ad- 
dressing himself  to  a  congress  of  teachers  of  the  State  schools, 
he  declared  : 

"  The  State  has  decreed  the  secularization  of  primary  instruc- 
tion. For  this  end  certain  measures  of  transition  were  judged 
necessary  and  accepted ;  but  the  matter  is  being  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  To  do  so  Parliament  takes  into  its  own  control  the 
education  of  young  people.  In  a  little  while  congregational  in- 
struction will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  the  teacher,  functionary 
of  the  State,  who  will  gather  the  inheritance." 

In  the  following  words,  M.  Combes  charged  teachers  of  the 
secularized  schools  with  their  high  and  holy  mission  of  imparting 
knowledge,  impregnated  with  "  lay  "  morality,  without  dogma  and 
without  God : 

"  It  is  to  the  teachers  that  the  Republic  confides  the  mission 
to  cause  this  light  to  descend  from  loftiest  heights  down  to  the  low- 
est strata  of  the  people.  Thanks  to  their  efficiency  its  rays  will 
efface  the  traditional  differences  that  some  would  maintain  between 
different  classes  of  society,  and  they  will  raise  the  lowliest  to  a 
moral  level  which  will  justify  the  grand  claims  from  the  asser- 
tion of  which  human  weakness  is  deterred.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  you  will  be  in  the  future  what  you  have  been  in  the  past, 
apostles  of  the  Republican  idea,  ministers  of  a  new  worships  which 
has  liberty  for  an  altar,  for  dogma  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  and 
conscience  aud  human  reason  for  revelation  from  on  high!' 

In  his  second  speech,  at  a  banquet  following  the  congress,  M. 
Combes  summarized  the  work  he  had  accomplished,  up  to 
August  9,  1903,  in  crushing  out  religious  congregations  (/.  e.,  of 
women),  "  We  are  bringing  together,  at  this  moment,"  he  said, 
"  the  digest  of  the  laws  concerning  these  congregations  ;  hereafter 
Parliament  can  take  its  time  in  the  consideration  of  points  which 
are  of  a  less  pressing  interest,  for  they  bear  mostly  upon  distinct 
unities,  that  is  to  say  the  individual  existence  of  these  congrega- 
tions. Therefore,  Gentlemen,  the  rough  work  is  done,  and  the 
Chambers,  whatever  the  opposition  may  say,  have  not  lost  their 
time. 
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**  When  the  Chamber  has  rejected  applications  for  authorization, 
emanating  from  fifty-four  congregations  of  men,  it  has,  with  one  blow, 
caused  to  disappear  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen  establishments,  and 
when  it  has  pronounced  against  eighty  teaching  congregations 
of  women,  it  has  thereby  closed  five  hundred  and  sixteen  establish- 
ments. In  a  word,  its  decisions  have  been  fatal  to  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-one  establishments. 

**  The  task  of  the  President  of  the  Council  extended  to  a  number 
of  establishments  five  times  greater ;  he  had  to  decide  upon  twelve 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eleven  documents  ;  each  of  these  documents 
demanded  special  study,  because  of  the  separate  conditions  of  exist- 
ence of  the  establishments,  since  the  particular  reasons  of  the  applica- 
tions for  authorization  varied  in  each  case.  This  study  commenced 
the  day  following  the  formation  of  the  Ministry  and  it  has  continued, 
from  day  to  day,  according  to  a  uniform  method. 

**I  have  said  that  I  had  had  to  go  through  twelve  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eleven  briefs.  This  total  was  divided  into  nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  teaching  establishments,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  asylums,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two 
mixed  establishments  devoted  to  teaching  and  refuge  work.  I  have 
not  been  able  as  yet  to  examine  the  situation  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-six  establishments  giving  asylum,  of  which  there  is 
a  certain  number  which,  under  a  philanthropic  pretext,  maintain  a 
mercantile  or  industrial  character.  These  we  shall  soon  have  sub- 
jected to  examination. 

**0f  the  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  establish- 
ments of  education,  there  are  eleven  hundred  and  seventy  which  are 
situated  in  departments  in  which  there  are  as  yet  (I  am  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  it)  no  public  schools ;  others  do  not  allow  us  sufficient 
scholastic  accommodation  to  receive  pupils  of  the  congregational 
schools ;  I  have  been  obliged  therefore  to  postpone  the  closing  of 
certain  establishments,  and  I  am  about  to  direct  the  communes  to  put 
themselves  in  accord  with  the  law,  allowing  them  for  this  a  strict  time 
limit. 

*  *  I  have  decided  definitely  regarding  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  establishnents,  and  /  have  rejected  their  applications 
for  authorization.  It  belongs  to  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  secularize',  as  soon  as  possible,  the  public  schools  to 
the  number  of  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  which  are  yet  kept  by 
congregations.     As  to  the  mixed  establishments,  I  have  given  orders 
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to  the  director  of  public  worship  that  they  be  forbidden  to  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  communal  school.  And  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  suppress  them  if  they  do  not  submit  to  this  condition." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  M.  Combes  stated  that,  "  when  the 
Chamber  declared  the  illegal  existence  of  eighty  teaching  congre- 
gations of  women,  it  closed  by  that  very  fact  five  hundred  and 
sixteen  establishments."  Yet  less  than  six  weeks  before,  the 
Chamber,  by  a  majority  of  sixteen  (six  being  votes  of  the  Cabinet), 
resolved  upon  its  course  on  the  ground  of  M.  Combes'  promise 
that  in  his  person  the  government  pledged  itself  to  abstain  from 
applying  the  measure  to  those  establishments  which  were  in  reality 
asyliuns.  That  promise  was  insincerely  made  to  gain  votes.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  later,  he  publicly  boasted  that,  by  the  act  of 
the  Chamber  these  establishments  are  closed. 

The  destruction  of  these  educational  establishments  having- 
been  decreed  very  near  the  summer  vacation,  M.  Combes  was  re- 
lieved of  the  necessity  of  driving  from  their  homes  and  school 
houses  all  these  teaching  sisters.  Exclusive  of  the  pupils  taught 
by  the  religious  up  to  the  present  term,  the  number  of  Catholic 
children  who  will  be  left  without  prospect  of  religious  education, 
on  June  2,  1903,  by  government  destruction  of  Catholic  schools, 
was  seventy-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  These 
are  the  government  figures,  which,  though  open  to  suspicion,  may 
be  accepted  for  comparison  of  results.  The  number  was  enor- 
mously increased,  during  the  autumn  of  1903,  when  the  five  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  establishments  last  closed  were  unable,  for  the 
most  part,  to  re-open,  even  with  lay  teachers.  According  to  official 
accounts  there  were  altogether  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Catholic  children  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  public  to  furnish  them  instruction.  Of  this  number 
the  government  (by  its  own  figures),  received  into  the  secularized 
State  schools  which  are  taught  by  teachers  who  are  sometimes 
infidel  and  occasionally  worse,  seventy-one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  scholars,  leaving  without  education  the  large 
number  I  have  quoted. 

In  August,  1903,  M.  Delcasse,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  had  hitherto  managed  to  evade  personal  responsibility  for 
broken  pledges  given  to  the  Holy  See  regarding  Catholic  schools, 
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acting  on  behalf  of  M.  Combes  and  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, forced  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  whose  country  is  under  a 
French  "protectorate,"  to  close  up  four  schools  conducted  by 
religious  congregations  and  largely  attended  by  Italians  and 
Maltese.  Thus,  whilst  M.  Delcasse  obliges  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
to  respect  congregational  schools  because  they  may  be  regarded 
as  extending  French  influence  in  the  East,  he  ruthlessly  crushes 
out  Catholic  schools,  built  up  by  Salesian  and  Marist  Brothers,  in 
Tunis,  where  France  maintains  a  "  protectorate  "  over  Mahom- 
medans. 

The  Radical  and  Socialistic  majority  has  not  been  satisfied  with 
trampHng  down  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  school,  the  home,. 
and  in  the  private  life  of  the  citizen.  Through  the  infidel  Minister 
of  War,  General  Andre,  the  anti-religious  majority  has  entered 
upon  what  promises  to  become  a  method  of  national  suicide,  by 
reversing  the  army  regulations  which,  until  recent  years,  every 
Ministry  of  the  third  Republic  had  respected.  The  government 
policy  hitherto  has  been  to  strengthen  the  army  by  bettering  its 
organization,  above  all,  by  keeping  it  apart  from  politics  and  main- 
taining a  vigorous  discipline.  But  the  Socialists  are  irreconcilable 
adversaries  of  standing  armies  as  a  menace  to  the  idea  of  an 
international  brotherhood.  A  united  army  might  prevent  the 
abolition  of  the  right  of  private  property  and  collective  ownership. 
It  is  not  possible  to  do  away  with  the  army,  but  it  is  possible  to 
destroy  its  influence  by  sowing  insubordination  and  a  mutinous 
spirit  in  the  ranks,  and  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Andre,  has 
done  his  part  in  promoting  this  method  of  national  self-destruction 
through  his  intense  hatred  of  religion.  There  are  numerous  in- 
stances of  opposition  fostered  against  officers  of  irreproachable 
character,  who,  despite  noble  records,  were  displaced,  their  brilliant 
careers  broken,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  charitable  actions  of 
their  Catholic  wives  used  to  force  their  transfer  to  other  com- 
mands. It  is  sufficient  to  quote  from  the  Gaulois  the  words  of 
warning  uttered  by  General  Passerieu,  to  the  officers  of  his  army 
corps :  "  I  warn  you.  Gentlemen,  that  those  among  you  who  wilt 
not  withdraw  their  sons  or  daughters  from  religious  institutions 
will  be  immediately  stricken  from  the  roll  of  advancement  and 
will  never  pass  to  the  superior  grade!' 
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M.  Pelletan,  Minister  of  the  Navy  in  the  Combes  Cabinet^ 
has  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  the  work  of 
de- Christianizing  the  navy.  Shortly  before  Easter  of  1903  he 
ordered  the  closing  of  all  naval  chapels  in  the  maritime  ports  ot 
France.  This,  of  course,  included  the  arsenal  of  Lorient,  which 
comprises  several  naval  and  engineering  schools  where  many 
Catholic  youths  are  quartered.  As  all  the  students  in  these 
schools  are  forbidden  to  leave  the  buildings  until  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  closing  of  the  chapels  deprives  them  of  Mass.  Simul- 
taneously special  orders  were  issued  to  the  maritime  prefects 
regarding  the  treatment  of  chaplains  who  attended  the  sick  and 
dying  sailors.  Priests  or  ministers  were  forbidden  "  to  enter  hos- 
pitals or  prisons,  except  when  called  for ; "  they  were  not  to  hold 
conversation  with  any  persons  except  those  who  had  sent  for 
them.  **  The  offices,  prayers,  and  all  other  practices  of  worship 
are  forbidden  in  the  hospitals,  with  the  exception  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments  to  those  persons  who  expressly  desired  this 
service  and  who  are  known  to  be  in  danger  of  death.  Only  when 
the  sick  person  in  danger  of  death  has  expressed  the  desire  to  con- 
verse with  a  minister  of  his  faith,  this  wish  will  be  complied  with." 
Chaplains  are  no  longer  to  be  lodged  or  fed  in  the  maritime  hos- 
pitals or  their  annexes.  Save  only  in  particular  cases,  naval 
"  chaplains  will  not  be  embarked  for  sea  service  except  upon 
ships  destined  to  serve  in  war  and  flying  the  flag  of  the  General 
Officer." 

M.  Combes  has  been  publicly  advised  by  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity as  to  what  is  expected  of  him  in  the  future,  and  the  same 
will  be  required  of  his  successor.  At  a  sectional  celebration  at 
Saintes,  a  delegation  of  Masonic  lodges  waited  upon  M.  Combes 
and  presented  their  congratulations  upon  his  action  respecting 
the  religious  congregations.  "  You  have,"  said  M.  Talbot,  their 
spokesman,  '*  already  rid  us  of  unauthorized  congregations.  There 
remains  more  to  do.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  rid  us  of  all  the 
congregations.  In  this  act  you  will  have  the  cooperation  of  all 
Masons!'  In  responding  to  these  felicitations,  M.  Combes  said, 
among  other  things,  that  he  was  always  of  opinion  that  the 
"  Masonic  lodges  are  destined  to  complete  the  work  commenced  by 
the  primary  school!' 
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The  work  is  incomplete,  but  progressive,  and  M.  Combes  has 
foreshadowed  the  aim  set  before  himself  and  his  anti-religious 
majority.  "  This  is,"  he  said,  "  a  combat  without  mercy,  not 
between  men,  but  between  principles.  I  am  resolved  to  pursue  it 
to  the  bitter  end,  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  repubhcan  spirit 
over  the  clerical  spirit."  That  is  to  say,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
religious  congregations  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  undoing 
of  the  secular  clergy  and  the  hierarchy.  Some  have  thought  that 
the  downfall  of  Catholicism  would  make  for  the  upbuilding  of 
Protestantism,  but  in  this  they  delude  themselves.  The  object  is 
to  root  out  Christianity.  M.  Aulard,  professor  at  the  Sorbonne 
(University  of  Paris),  has  frankly  announced  the  end  aimed  at. 
"  We  wish,"  he  said,  "  to  destroy  religion!  " 

To  many  persons  it  may  appear  strange  that  the  Church  in 
France  does  not  cut  loose  from  the  State  and  maintain  the  life  of 
a  free  Church  in  a  free  State.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  socialistic 
element  which  controls  the  present  State  would  never  leave  the 
Church  real  freedom  of  any  kind.  Americans  have  no  conception 
of  the  French  idea  of  a  "  police  of  worship."  The  Paris  paper 
Le  Radical,  in  its  issue  of  May  i8,  1903,  represents  the  ideas  of 
French  voters  regarding  freedom  of  worship  : 

"  The  representatives  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
understand  the  exercise  of  liberty  of  conscience  to  consist  merely 
in  the  freedom  to  worship  within  the  interior  of  their  homes ;  no 
exterior  sign  of  religion  is  to  be  tolerated  to  wound  the  sensibil- 
ities of  persons  of  different  opinions.  In  consequence,  no  cross 
upon  the  churches,  no  images  of  saints  at  the  door ;  nothing 
which  indicates  the  place  reserved  for  worship ;  no  pastor,  no 
public  call  to  church,  and  hence,  a  fortiori,  no  ringing  of  church- 
bells.  M.  de  Pressense,  needless  to  say,  does  not  go  to  the  ex- 
treme of  prohibiting  exterior  marks;  he  would  allow,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ringing  of  bells,  provided  it  be  regulated  by  municipal 
decree." 

The  M.  de  Pressense  quoted  is  parliamentary  deputy  from 
the  Rhone,  and  a  Protestant.  He  has  presented  in  Parliament  a 
plan  of  separation  of  Church  and  State,  which  is  not  altogether 
beyond  the  possibility  of  being  ultimately  adopted,  at  least  in  a 
modified  form.      His  plan  is  not  merely  to  withdraw  from  the 
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Catholic  Church  the  subsidies  she  has  received  since  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Concordat  of  1802  ;  but  to  make  it  further  impossible 
for  her  to  exist,  even  after  her  own  fashion  and  by  her  own 
resources.  He  believes,  to  use  the  words  of  the  journal  L Action , 
that  "  if  the  separation  is  not  designed  to  be  an  engine  of  war 
against  the  Church,  it  has  no  purpose,  and  we  might  as  well  retain 
the  status  quo!' 

F.  W.  Parsons. 
Paris,  France. 
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Chapter  X. — The  College. 

THE  next  morning  at  half-past  four — it  was  Thursday,  the 
tenth  of  October,  1854,  I  will  never  forget  the  date — Charles 
came  to  wake  me  up.  He  had  to  make  several  attempts  before  I 
was  roused,  for  I  was  sleeping  very  heavily.  The  long  tramp  of 
the  previous  day,  and  the  grief  which  had  kept  me  awake  half  the 
night,  had  quite  exhausted  me.  When  I  did  awake,  it  was  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  sad  reality,  and  I  once  more  began  to  weep 
bitterly.  Marguerite  had  not  gone  to  bed  at  all.  She  had  worked 
all  night  long,  marking  my  linen  and  preparing  my  clothes.  Sor- 
row and  fatigue  had  quite  altered  her  usual  appearance.  Her 
affection  for  her  unruly  brother  was  so  deep  and  tender  that 
nothing  but  the  conviction  of  her  imperative  duty  in  the  matter 
could  have  induced  her  to  part  with  him.  How  veiy  dear  I  cost 
her! 

I  realized  perfectly  that  she  was  doing  herself  violence  in 
agreeing  to  this  separation,  and  I  made  one  last  effort. 

"  If  you  love  me,  why  do  you  send  me  away  ?"  I  said,  cling- 
ing with  my  arms  around  her  neck. 

"  If  you  had  been  good,  I  would  not  have  let  you  go  for  any- 
thing in  the  world.  But  it  is  God's  will.  It  is  my  duty.  There 
is  no  use  in  your  persisting." 

She  spoke  with  such  energy  and  firmness  that  I  saw  the  mat- 
ter was  settled  beyond  recall.  Then  in  revenge  I  sulked,  and 
obstinately  refused  to  eat  anything,  though  everyone  begged  and 
implored  me  to  do  so. 
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My  aunt  was  displeased  and  disappointed.  She  was  proud 
of  me  because  I  was  strong  and  hearty,  enterprising  and  fearless, 
and  bade  fair  to  become  a  "  crack  shot." 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  make  a  city  gentleman  and  a  good-for- 
nothing  of  him  ?"  she  said,  impatiently.  "  You  scold  him  for 
running  about  the  country  from  morning  until  night.  Will  you 
like  it  any  better  to  have  him  trapesing  up  and  down  the  boule- 
vards with  a  cigar  between  his  teeth,  or  loafing  in  the  cafes  ?  You 
are  making  a  mistake,  children,  but  it  is  your  own  look-out. 
Charles  is  his  guardian,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say.  As  for  you, 
little  one,"  she  continued,  "  don't  worry  over  it.  This  year  will 
pass  as  others  have  before,  and  perhaps,  if  you  are  a  good  boy, 
they  won't  send  you  back  again.  But  you  will  always  be  a  real 
Vendean,  eh?  Never  deny  your  principles  or  blush  for  your 
country." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  aunt,"  I  said,  resolutely;  "  I  will  be  a  Ven- 
dean to  my  dying  day."  Then  I  whispered  in  her  ear :  "  You'll 
send  me  word  how  old  Courteau  gets  on,  won't  you,  and  whether 
the  partridge  broods  come  out  all  right?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  boy,"  she  said,  and  hurried  away  to  hide  her 
tears,  of  which  she  was  very  much  ashamed. 

And  now  it  was  time  to  start.  I  went  to  say  good-bye  to  Tom, 
who  watched  me  disappear  with  sad  longing  in  his  eyes.  Then  I 
got  into  the  little  phaeton  where  Charles  was  already  seated,  and 
we  were  just  about  to  go  when  Rose  came  running,  all  out  of  breath, 
with  an  enormous  basket  of  provisions,  which  she  pushed  under 
the  seat. 

"  You  must  make  the  little  fellow  eat  something.  Monsieur 
Charles,"  the  poor  woman  said,  with  a  break  in  her  voice.  ^*  It's  a 
great  risk  to  be  carrying  a  child  of  his  age  to  such  a  far-away 
place.  He  hasn't  enough  shirts,  either,  I  am  certain.  Do  they 
wash  their  clothes  at  Yon  (Lyons),  Monsieur  Charles  ?  Is  there 
plenty  of  water  there  ?  " 

This  unsophisticated  query  made  me  laugh  in  spite  of  my  tears. 

"  Poor  little  fellow !  "  the  old  woman  continued.  "  Will  he  ever 
come  back  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  will.  Rose,"  said  Charles.  "  I  will  bring  him 
back  myself  in  August,  and  you  will  see  how  much  he  will  have 
grown." 
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•*  Poor  child  !  What's  he  going  to  eat  ?  August !  You  are 
only  fooling  me.  I'll  be  dead  and  gone  before  he  ever  comes 
back ! " 

Then  Gillette  had  to  take  leave  of  me,  too.  "  Well !  Good- 
bye to  you,  master,"  said  the  poor  girl.  "  Try  and  have  a  good 
time.  They  say  it's  a  fine  place.  Be  sure  and  let  us  know  how 
you  get  on." 

Marguerite  kissed  me  once  more,  and  her  tears  fell  on  my 
forehead.  Suddenly  she  turned  to  Gharles  and  said  :  "  Now  go. 
Let  us  have  it  over.     I  cannot  stand  any  more." 

Gharles  gathered  up  the  reins,  and  Fanfan  darted  forward  like 
an  arrow.  We  had  Lexis  with  us ;  he  was  to  take  the  horse  and 
wagon  back  to  Mesnil  that  evening. 

We  quickly  covered  the  eighteen  miles  to  Angers,  and  as  I 
had  somewhat  regained  my  spirits,  I  did  full  justice  to  the  break- 
fast which  Gharles  had  ordered  at  the  "  Lion  d'Or."  We  reserved 
Rose's  provisions  for  the  long  journey  still  before  us.  At  last,  at 
nine  o'clock,  after  taking  leave  of  Lexis,  charging  him  with  a 
thousand  and  one  messages  and  saying  good-bye  to  Fanfan,  whom 
I  kissed  tenderly  on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  we  got  into  the  express 
train  for  Paris.  At  six  that  evening  we  reached  the  capital.  (The 
trains  were  not  as  fast  then  as  they  are  now.)  I  had  often  longed 
to  see  that  wonderful  Paris,  about  which  I  had  heard  so  much, 
but  Gharles  rightly  judged  that  the  present  would  be  an  ill-chosen 
time  in  which  to  give  me  a  treat,  so  we  had  our  dinner  in  the  res- 
taurant at  the  railway  terminal.  Then  we  took  a  cab  for  the 
Lyons  station. 

The  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock  we  were  at  our  destination. 
Lucie  was  there  to  meet  us,  and  gave  me  a  most  affectionate  greet- 
ing. We  got  into  the  carriage  which  was  drawn  by  two  magnifi- 
cent blooded  horses.  They  had  been  champing  their  bits  and 
snorting  with  impatience  at  the  entrance  to  the  station,  and  the 
coachman  had  hardly  been  able  to  control  them.  They  started 
off  like  the  wind  directly  we  were  seated,  and  soon  brought  us 
to  the  Route  des  Etroits  and  the  residence  of  Monsieur  Robert, 
Gharles'  father-in-law.  Lucie  proudly  showed  me  her  two  babies, 
Jeanne  and  Madeleine.  Jeanne  was  three  years  old,  Madeleine 
seven  months;  and  the  latter  had  that  morning  cut  her  first  tooth. 
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Think  of  the  delight  of  papa  and  mamma !  That  day  it  happened 
that  I  had  quite  a  bad  toothache,  and  I  said  to  Lucie,  laughing, 
"  You  are  very  foolish  to  be  so  glad  because  she  is  getting  teeth. 
Perhaps  the  poor  little  thing  will  be  sorry  she  has  them  some  day." 

I  must  add  that  my  two  nieces  said  "  How  d'ye  do  "  to  their 
Uncle  Paul  in  the  sweetest  way  in  the  world,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  their  fond  mother,  and  they  made  friends  at  once,  and 
did  not  want  to  go  away. 

Lucie  had  arranged  a  pretty  room  for  me,  which  overlooked 
a  large  and  beautiful  garden  planted  with  noble  trees.  She  had 
furnished  the  room  with  everything  she  could  think  of  that  was 
likely  to  please  a  boy  of  my  age.  While  I  was  freshening  up  a 
bit  after  the  journey,  I  heard  her  talking  to  Charles  in  the  next 
room, 

"  And  now  I  hope  he  will  soon  feel  at  home,  poor  child !  " 
she  said. 

"  My  dear,"  responded  Charles,  "  you  are  very  much  mistaken 
if  you  imagine  that  by  loading  him  with  attentions  and  presents, 
as  you  are  doing,  you  will  correct  his  faults  and  make  a  man  of 
him !  That  is  not  the  way  to  set  about  it.  The  boy  has  got  to 
suffer.  In  other  words,  he  must  eat  humble  pie.  If  you  are 
going  to  spoil  him  like  this,  it  would  have  been  better  to  let 
him  run  wild  in  Anjou,  where  the  air  is  more  wholesome  than 
it  is  here  in  Lyons.  I  had  best  put  him  in  boarding-school  at 
once." 

"  Oh,  no !  Don't  do  that.  At  least  let  him  dine  and  sleep 
here.  It  is  bad  enough  for  a  child  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
run  about  as  he  pleased  to  be  shut  up  within  four  walls  all  day 
long.     He  really  must  come  home  at  seven." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Charles,  "  I  am  willing  to  try  it ;  but  if,  by 
the  first  of  January,  he  does  not  show  some  improvement,  I  tell 
you  positively  I  will  put  him  in  boarding-school.  I  promised 
Marguerite.  She  understands  these  matters  better  than  you  do. 
If  you  are  going  to  bring  your  own  children  up  this  way,  I  am 
very  much  afraid  they  will  turn  out  to  be  selfish  and  worthless." 

I  knew  very  well  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  Charles  and 
Marguerite  were  right,  but  I  had  not  the  courage  to  fall  in  with 
their  ideas,  though  I  beheved  them  to  be  wisest.     I  understood 
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perfectly  that  there  was  one  person  on  my  side  whose  support 
I  could  count  on,  and  I  looked  forward  to  getting  a  great  deal 
out  of  my  indulgent,  kind-hearted,  but  far  too  yielding  sister- 
in-law. 

At  luncheon  I  saw  for  the  first  time  Monsieur  Robert,  who 
also  welcomed  me  heartily,  and  who  was  to  take  me  to  see  the 
Superior  of  the  school  I  intended  to  enter. 

The  College  Saint-Irenee,  newly  established  under  favor  of 
the  law  of  1850  respecting  freedom  of  instruction,  was  now  in  the 
fourth  year  of  its  existence.  Opened  in  185 1  with  fifty  pupils,  at 
the  time  of  which  I  speak  it  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the 
rolls.  At  first  only  very  young  boys  were  admitted,  the  most 
advanced  being  in  the  sixth  grade,  so  that  now  the  highest  class 
in  the  school  was  only  in  the  third  grade.  It  was  this  class  which 
I  was  to  join. 

Monsieur  Robert,  who  was  immensely  wealthy,  looked  upon 
it  as  a  duty  to  support  Catholic  enterprises,  especially  those  in  his 
own  city,  and  it  was  he  who  had  provided  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  foundation  of  the  new  college. 

Abbe  Lefort,  the  Rector  of  Saint-Irenee,  received  Monsieur 
Robert  as  a  friend  and  patron  of  the  institution.  I  was  entered  at 
once  for  the  class  of  the  third  grade,  and  it  was  decided  that  I 
should  begin  next  day  as  a  day-boarder.  Monsieur  Robert,  like 
Charles,  was  of  the  opinion  that  I  ought  from  the  very  start  to 
have  the  benefit  of  boarding-school  discipline,  but  he  had,  like  his 
son-in-law,  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  Lucie,  who  had  success- 
fully pleaded  in  my  behalf  I  was  to  take  the  omnibus  in  the 
morning  at  half-past  seven,  so  as  to  be  in  time  to  assist  at  Mass, 
which  the  pupils  attended  every  day.  I  would  take  breakfast  at 
Saint-Irenee  with  my  schoolmates,  and  return  after  the  evening 
study-hour,  which  was  over  at  half-past  six.  Charles'  orderly  was 
to  meet  me  at  the  door  of  the  college  and  escort  me  home,  thus 
anticipating  any  temptation  to  run  about  the  streets. 

The  Rector  treated  me  with  fatherly  kindness.  He  showed 
me  over  the  building  himself,  and  introduced  me  to  my  future 
professor,  Abbe  Duval,  and  to  the  prefects  of  studies  and  recrea- 
tion, Messieurs  Renard  and  Leroy.  I  was  not  at  all  displeased 
with  my  first  impressions,  for  these  gentlemen  all  seemed  very 
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agreeable,  and  acted  as  if  they  Ijked  me  already,  but  my  heart 
sank  within  me  when  I  realized  that  I  must  stay  all  day  long  in 
these  class-rooms,  or  in  the  quadrangle,  and  that  there  was  now 
no  escape  from  study.  There  I  must  sit  without  moving  for  hours 
and  hours  on  these  lovely  October  mornings,  when  it  is  so  good 
to  be  in  the  country ;  when  the  forests  are  arrayed  anew  in  the  varied 
splendors  of  autumn ;  the  furrows,  freshly  opened  by  the  plow, 
are  covered  with  a  silver  network  of  cobwebs;  the  wine  of  Anjou 
already  sparkles  in  the  crimson  clusters  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  ; 
a  violet  mist,  gilded  by  the  rising  sun,  hangs  over  the  meadows  ; 
the  red  partridge  calls  in  clear  notes  to  the  echo ;  the  first  wood- 
cocks stop  by  the  gently  flowing  brook,  and  the  wild  ducks  begin 
to  utter  their  shrill  cries  above  the  pools  and  marshes. 

It  was  all  over.  No  more  would  I  rock  in  my  little  boat  while 
the  swift,  clear  waters  of  the  Gemme  swept  me  on  their  rapid  cur- 
rent down  to  the  golden  waves  of  the  Loire.  I  would  wander  no 
more  in  the  woods,  drinking  in  the  fine,  pure  air.  From  morning 
until  night  I  must  work  at  themes  and  translations,  translations 
and  themes.  I  must  learn  lessons  without  end,  sit  still  for  whole 
hours  and  listen  to  wearisome  instructions.  Then  I  counted  on 
my  fingers :  Third  Grade,  Second  Grade,  Rhetoric,  Philosophy ! 
Four  years  it  would  take  !  Four  years  in  prison  !  Ah,  but  it  was 
hard  !  And  there  was  no  way  out  of  it.  Charles  had  made  up 
his  mind,  and  I  knew  that  settled  the  matter,  and  thought  myself 
fortunate  to  have  escaped  boarding-school.  I  resolved  to  make 
the  best  of  things  and  to  go  to  work  seriously. 

Unfortunately,  my  good  resolutions  soon  vanished  into  thin  air, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  circumstances  were  anything  but  favor- 
able to  them.  Monsieur  Robert  entertained  frequently  at  dinner 
and  in  the  evening,  and  there  was  constant  coming  and  going  in 
the  house.  I  nearly  always  went  to  bed  very  late,  so  I  did  not 
get  up  until  a  few  minutes  before  the  omnibus  which  took  me  to 
school  was  due,  that  is,  I  rose  at  about  a  quarter  past  seven,  so  I 
had  no  time  to  say  my  prayers,  or  look  over  my  lessons.  These 
continual  distractions  were  not  likely  to  foster  the  love  of  study 
in  a  boy  of  my  disposition — ever  on  the  look-out  for  diversion  and 
fresh  pleasures. 

On  Thursdays  the  outside  pupils  and  day-boarders  had  a  holi- 
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day,  consequently,  on  that  day  I  was  absolute  master  of  my  time  and 
my  acts.  Charles,  who  had  just  been  made  stafif-officer  by  the  gen- 
eral in  command  at  Lyons,  was  nearly  always  absent  on  duty,  and 
my  sister-in-law  had  full  charge  of  me,  that  is  to  say,  I  did  just  about 
as  I  pleased.  Poor  Lucie,  who  was  not  firm  enough  to  refuse  me 
the  least  thing,  gave  me  money  every  week — a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  so  by  degrees  I  acquired  luxurious  and  foolish  tastes. 
She  indulged  all  my  whims,  even  the  most  expensive,  saying, 
at  the  same  time,  "  Now,  Paul,  if  you  do  not  behave  better  than 
this,  I  shall  be  in  conscience  bound  to  tell  Charles,  and  he  will 
put  you  in  boarding-school."  I  knew  very  well  what  her  threats 
amounted  to. 

And  then  I  was  allowed  to  roam  about  the  streets  alone,  when 
returning  from  the  college  and  on  Thursdays.  Charles'  orderly 
was  supposed  to  go  with  me,  but  I  soon  found  means  to  get  rid 
of  him.  A  little  money  which  I  had  saved,  or  some  tobacco,  was 
generally  enough  to  make  him  relax  his  vigilance,  and  truth  to 
tell,  he  was  only  too  glad  to  go  about  his  business  and  rejoin  his 
comrades.  I  think  parents  make  a  great  mistake  in  trusting  the 
care  of  their  children  to  a  man-servant  or  a  lady's  maid.  These 
people,  I  know  by  experience,  discharge  this  grave  duty  in  a  very 
careless  manner  for  the  most  part.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should,  when  we  remember  that  parents  themselves  too  often  lack 
vigilance  in  this  regard. 

Left  to  myself,  I  made  undesirable  acquaintances,  I  read  books 
and  newspapers  which  never  should  have  come  within  my  reach  ; 
in  short,  I  was  on  a  most  dangerous  downward  path,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  special  grace  of  Divine  Providence  that  I  did  not  at  that 
period  of  my  life  lose  my  faith. 

At  school,  things  did  not  go  much  better.  Although  most  of 
my  classmates  were  older  than  I,  I  was  by  far  the  tallest  and 
strongest  of  them  all,  which  gave  me  unquestioned  superiority  in 
their  eyes.  Boys  are  almost  always  incapable  of  appreciating  in- 
tellectual capacity  in  a  companion.  They  set  much  higher  value  on 
his  height,  his  muscular  development  and  his  physical  qualities  in 
general.  A  strong,  athletic  boy,  even  if  he  be  at  the  bottom  of 
his  class,  has  almost  always  considerable  influence  over  the  other 
students,  and  if  his  character  is  vicious,  his  companionship  becomes 
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a  real  danger  to  them.  The  danger  is  still  greater,  if  to  the  phys- 
ical advantage  of  such  a  boy  be  added  unusual  intelligence  or, 
still  worse,  a  quick,  brilliant  mind. 

The  day  I  began  at  Saint-Irenee  the  class  was  at  work  at  a 
Latin  translation.  I  had  read  Latin  a  great  deal  with  Marguerite, 
and  she  had  taught  me  to  translate  accurately,  so  it  was  mere 
child's  play  to  me  to  understand  and  render  into  French  the 
passage  dictated  by  the  professor.  The  next  Monday  I  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  class,  and  was  praised  by  Abbe  Duval  and  the 
Superior.  I  was  very  proud  and  pleased  with  myself,  and  instead 
of  my  success  being  an  incentive  to  further  effort,  I  concluded  that 
I  could  keep  at  the  head  of  the  class  without  exerting  myself 

These  circumstances  combined  to  give  me  great  ascendancy 
over  my  classmates,  and,  unhappily,  I  made  veiy  bad  use  of  it. 
Still,  I  thank  God  that  I  did  not  set  them  a  really  vicious 
example,  although  I  was  the  cause  of  much  disorder  and  lack  of 
discipline  in  the  first  division,  which  at  that  time  composed  the 
third  and  fourth  grades.  I  played  all  sorts  of  jokes  and  tricks  in 
the  study-hall,  the  class-room  and  at  recreation.  These  efforts  at 
being  funny,  without  being  actually  bad,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
rather  silly ;  but  they  inspired,  nevertheless,  much  applause  from 
the  gallery,  which  served  to  increase  my  vanity.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally appreciated  what  a  desire,  or  rather  passion,  some  children 
have  for  provoking  others  to  laughter,  for  attracting  the  attention 
of  their  companions  by  some  word,  gesture,  or  attitude.  I  was 
fast  becoming  a  serious  detriment  to  Saint-Irenee. 

I  was  several  times  lectured  in  a  fatherly  manner,  and,  as  my 
delinquencies  became  more  and  more  frequent,  I  was  threatened 
with  more  vigorous  measures.  I  only  escaped  expulsion  a  few 
weeks  after  I  had  entered  the  college  by  reason  of  the  extreme 
leniency  of  the  Rector  and  his  reluctance  to  displease  Monsieur 
Robert,  the  founder  of  the  institution.  I  owe  it  to  Abbe  Lefort 
to  add,  however,  that  he  was  a  very  conscientious  man,  and  if  he 
had  thought  my  presence  at  Saint-Irenee  to  be  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  children  confided  to  his  care,  he  would 
not  have  hesitated  an  instant  to  send  me  home  to  my  guardians. 
God  be  praised,  there  was  no  such  danger ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  was  very  troublesome,  and  it  required  the  greatest  patience  on 
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the  part  of  my  teachers  to  retain  me  in  the  school.  Moreover, 
the  professors  and  prefects  were  not  the  only  ones  who  had  com- 
plaints to  make.  Charges  were  also  forthcoming  from  other 
quarters,  for  there  was  no  end  to  the  tricks  I  invented  to  torment 
the  passers-by,  the  shopkeepers,  and  the  servants. 

It  was  a  considerable  walk  from  Saint-Irenee  to  Monsieur 
Robert's  home,  and  as  the  supervision  of  the  nurses  and  footmen 
amounted  to  little  or  nothing,  my  schoolmates  and  I  were  free  to 
put  into  practice  every  mischievous  notion  that  entered  our  brains. 

One  day  we  smeared  the  bell-pulls  with  grease  or  preserves, 
so  that  the  cats  and  dogs  of  the  neighborhood  jumped  and  pulled 
at  them  with  all  their  might  to  lick  it  off,  and  the  result  was  a 
clanging  of  bells  which  set  the  footmen  and  housemaids  wild 
with  rage.  Or  perhaps  some  fine  lady  would  come  along,  and 
soil  her  gloves  in  pulling  the  bell.  Then  she  would  break  forth 
in  loud  exclamations  of  disgust,  while  we,  hidden  somewhere 
near  by,  would  laugh  immoderately  at  her  discomfort. 

One  time  we  managed,  with  much  trouble,  to  obtain — I  do  not 
remember  how — the  addresses  of  all  the  hump-backs  in  town. 
Then  we  had  a  circular  printed  inviting  Monsieur,  Madame,  or 
Mademoiselle  So-and-so,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  come  on  a  cer- 
tain day  (a  Thursday,  of  course),  at  exactly  three  in  the  afternoon 
to  the  Place  Bellecour,  where  they  would  receive  an  important 
communication.  We  addressed  this  letter  to  all  the  owners  of 
humps  of  more  or  less  prominence.  Considering  the  natural 
curiosity  of  the  human  race,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
good  many  people  would  respond  to  the  invitation. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  aspect  of  the  Place 
Bellecour  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  December  2d,  in  the 
year  of  grace  1854!  Hump-backs  approached  along  all  the 
converging  streets.  The  first  arrivals  began  to  walk  up  and  down, 
awaiting  the  hour  named.  Soon  watches  were  pulled  out  and 
consulted,  then  there  were  signs  of  impatience.  At  length  they 
began  to  look  at  one  another,  question  each  other,  exhibit  their 
invitations  and  move  about  with  ever  increasing  agitation,  and 
when  the  swelling  tide  of  humps  of  every  sort,  size,  manner,  and 
description  gradually  made  manifest  the  practical  joke  of  which 
they  were  the  victims, — such  a  concert  of  exclamations  and  male- 
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dictions  as  arose  !  The  poor  creatures  called  out  the  police,  who- 
could  only  stand  helpless,  unable  to  control  their  laughter.  No 
more  could  the  public  in  general,  who  were  amused  and  interested 
spectators  of  this  truly  remarkable  scene,  hide  their  mirth.  As 
for  us,  the  rascally  originators  of  the  impromptu  masquerade,  we 
were  by  no  means  the  least  gay  of  the  assemblage. 

Another  time  we  ordered  a  bath  at  every  bath-house  in  town, 
with  directions  that  they  be  taken  to  certain  of  our  schoolmates 
whose  particular  virtue  was  not  cleanliness.  You  can  picture  to 
yourself  the  result.  All  these  "  carriers  of  water,"  appearing  from 
every  direction  with  their  clattering  paraphernalia,  and  pushing  up 
the  stairways  in  spite  of  protests  from  the  janitors ;  then  the  sub- 
sequent altercations  with  the  servants,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood,  with  all  the  attendant  incidents,  may 
be  imagined. 

Again — and  this  was  a  more  ghastly  joke — every  coffin-maker 
and  undertaker  in  Lyons  received  a  notice  of  the  death  of  a  certain 
Monsieur  X  (who  was  very  much  alive),  of  a  certain  street  and 
number,  with  the  request  to  repair  at  once  to  that  address  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  the  family  on  the  subject  of  the  funeral 
arrangements.  Imagine  the  result!  But  enough  of  these  and 
similar  pranks. 

At  Monsieur  Robert's  I  was  the  despair  of  the  cooks,  to  whose 
pots  and  pans  I  helped  myself  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the 
chemical  experiments  of  Abbe  Haron,  our  Professor.  At  that 
time  the  elements  of  chemistry  were  taught  in  the  Third  Grade.  To 
this  day  I  can  see  big,  fat  Victoire,  the  famous  head  cook  of  the 
establishment,  going  to  Lucie  with  her  bitter  but  perfectly  justifi- 
able complaints  of  my  performances  in  her  department.  "  And  the 
worst  part  of  it  is,  Madame,"  she  concluded,  solemnly,  "  that  it  is 
the  Reverend  Fathers  that  teach  them  these  dirty  tricks ! " 

She  even  went  so  far  one  day  as  to  waylay  Abbe  Haron  when 
he  went  to  see  Monsieur  Robert.  She  reproached  him  in  stinging 
terms  for  the  bad  habits  he  was  instilling  in  his  pupils.  The  poor 
priest,  to  whom  this  philippic  was  a  complete  surprise,  was  quite 
taken  aback  by  the  outburst. 

Some  time  later  my  capers  were  the  cause  of  a  mortifying  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  the  poor  woman.     I  was  in  the  habit  of  pulling 
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the  bell  with  all  my  might  when  I  came  home,  with  the  intention 
of  making  a  racket  and  teasing  the  maids.  One  afternoon  about 
the  time  I  usually  arrived  from  school,  a  fearful  clang  resounded 
through  the  servants'  quarters.  "  That's  Monsieur  Paul  again,  for 
sure !  "  cried  the  irritated  cook,  and  she  rushed  out  in  a  fury  to 
the  garden  gate,  which  she  flung  open  with  an  angry  exclamation. 

"  I've  caught  you  this  time,  you  little  villain  !  "  said  she,  when 
what  was  her  horror  to  find  herself  face  to  face  with  Cardinal  de 
Bonald,  Archbishop  of  Lyons  and  Primate  of  France,  who  had 
come  in  state  to  pay  Monsieur  Robert  a  visit.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  private  secretary,  and  it  was  this  good  priest  who  had 
jerked  the  bell-pull  with  force  enough  to  set  the  great  bell  of  the 
cathedral  in  motion. 

The  unfortunate  Victoire  stood  for  an  instant  stupefied  and 
speechless.  When  she  came  to  her  senses,  she  dropped  down  on 
her  knees  and  exclaimed,  "  Forgive  me.  Your  Eminence.  It  is 
Monsieur  Paul's  fault !  Your  Eminence  rang  so  loud  I  was  sure 
it  was  he." 

The  Cardinal  laughed  heartily  at  the  incident,  and  straightway 
related  it  to  Monsieur  Robert,  who  proceeded  to  rehearse  a  num- 
ber of  my  other  pranks.  They  laughed,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
should  have  done  so,  for  such  mischievousness  and  idleness  fore- 
boded no  good. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Saint- Irenee  to  prepare  for  the  feast  of 
Christmas  by  a  three  days'  retreat.  This  year  it  was  given  by  a 
Dominican,  Father  C.  His  instructions  made  a  vivid  impression 
on  me.  I  went  to  see  him  several  times,  and  God  caused  these 
interviews  to  be  the  means  of  rousing  me  to  serious  reflection. 
The  good  Father  pointed  out  to  me  the  danger  I  was  in,  and  the 
pitfalls  in  my  path.  The  misdemeanors  I  have  described  were  not, 
it  is  true,  very  grave  in  themselves,  but  they  diverted  my  attention 
from  serious  things,  engendered  a  dislike  for  work,  and  were  the 
occasions  of  a  great  many  acts  which  were  contrary  to  obedience, 
charity,  and  the  respect  due  my  superiors.  I  saw,  too,  that  my 
idleness  and  frivolity  were  a  pernicious  example  to  my  school- 
mates, for  which  I  would  some  day  have  to  give  account.  Above 
all — and  this  was  a  great  grace — I  realized  the  danger  I  incurred 
from   promiscuous   reading  and  by  associating  with  certain   ac^ 
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quaintances  of  doubtful  character.  As  a  consequence,  I  expe- 
rienced real  sorrow  for  my  sins  and  a  sincere  desire  to  conquer 
myself,  but  I  knew  very  well  that,  with  my  fickle  and  eager  dis- 
position, it  would  be  very  hard  indeed  for  me  to  avoid  committing 
the  same  sins  again.  The  good  priest  encouraged  me.  He  re- 
minded me  of  the  proverb,  "  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves." 

"If  you  were  really  generous  in  spirit,"  he  added,  "I  would 
propose  to  you  a  means,  a  most  excellent  means,  for  your  advance, 
but  I  am  very  much  afraid  you  are  too  cowardly  to  adopt  it." 

I  blushed  up  to  my  eyes.  This  reproach,  to  the  truth  of 
which  conscience  might  have  testified,  seemed  to  me  a  grave  in- 
justice. 

"  You  are  French  ?  "  the  priest  went  on. 

"  Yes,  Father." 

"  And  from  what  part  of  France  ?  " 

"  From  Vendee,"  I  said,  lifting  my  head  proudly. 

"  Ah !  From  Vendee !  Then  you  ought  to  be  brave  indeed. 
But  you  must  remember  that,  more  than  all  this,  you  are  a  Chris- 
tian, that  is,  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  loved  you  even  to  the 
death  of  the  Cross.  Can  I  count  on  you  for  a  really  generous 
effort  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Father." 

"  Very  well,  my  child !  Since  you  yourself  realize  that  it  is 
the  absence  of  supervision  and  the  complete  freedom  of  action  you 
enjoy,  which  are  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  your  wrong-doings  [I 
had  frankly  laid  bare  the  situation  to  him],  take,  as  they  say,  heart 
of  grace,  and  of  your  own  accord  ask  your  parents,  I  mean  your 
brother  and  sister,  who  stand  in  their  stead,  to  place  you  here  as 
a  boarder  after  the  holidays." 

I  remained  silent  for  several  seconds.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice 
I  was  asked  to  make.  Only  the  day  before,  Lucie  had  come  to 
me  in  triumph  to  announce  that  she  had  pleaded  successfully,  and 
that  I  would  not  be  sent  to  boarding-school  until  after  Easter. 
"  That  means  not  at  all,"  she  added,  with  a  significant  smile. 

"  I  do  not  like  to  promise.  Father,"  I  said  to  the  priest.  "  I  am 
afraid  I  might  not  keep  my  word." 

"  You  are  right  not  to  say  you  will  do  it,  my  boy,"  said  he, 
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*'  unless  you  have  the  firm  determination  to  be  faithful  to  your 
agreement.  Think  it  over  this  evening,  and  pray  that  you  may 
decide  aright,  and  then  come  and  tell  me  what  you  will  do." 

I  left  the  room  and  went  to  join  my  school-fellows  who  were 
at  recreation.  I  dreaded  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  me,  and  sought 
to  avoid  thinking  of  it,  but  the  more  I  tried  to  put  it  out  of  my 
mind,  the  more  persistently  I  was  conscious  of  it.  "  You  must — 
You  ought — It  is  God's  will." 

In  the  chapel,  in  the  study-hall,  in  the  refectory,  at  my  play, 
I  was  constantly  assailed  by  that  one  thought  to  which  I  did  not 
wish  to  yield,  although  I  saw  clearly  that  it  was  necessary. 

At  that  time  I  had  very  lively  faith,  and  the  great  truths  of 
religion  made  a  profound  and  wholesome  impression  on  my  mind. 
All  of  a  sudden  I  remembered  what  Marguerite  had  told  me  over 
and  again,  that  the  greatest  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  prayer. 
I  went  into  the  chapel,  and  kneeling  down  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  I  begged  our  Lord  to  give  me  fortitude  and  to  help 
me  to  save  my  soul.  Soon  I  became  quite  calm,  and  I  saw 
clearly  how,  with  God's  grace,  I  could  do  that  which  a  short  time 
before  had  seemed  impossible.  I  went  back  to  the  Dominican 
Father,  and  promised  that  I  would  ask  that  same  evening  to  be 
sent  as  a  boarder  to  Saint-Irenee.  He  congratulated  me  upon 
my  courage,  and  told  me  to  thank  God  for  it,  and  I  left  him  with  a 
light  heart.  I  kept  my  word,  and  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  house 
I  resolutely  made  known  my  determination.  Charles  was  over- 
joyed, for  he  had  been  secretly  reproaching  himself  for  his  lack  of 
firmness,  and  Lucie  said  no  more  about  it.  The  matter  was 
settled,  and  the  next  day  Abbe  Lefort,  in  spite  of  some  misgivings 
which  were  certainly  justifiable,  agreed  to  take  me  as  a  boarder 
after  the  Christmas  hoHdays. 

God  rewarded  the  sacrifice  I  made,  and  from  that  time  on  I 
became  a  good  student.  My  mental  energy,  no  longer  wasted 
on  countless  frivoHties,  could  now  be  concentrated  on  serious  oc- 
cupations, and,  as  I  had  a  very  good  memory  and  learned  easily, 
I  soon  acquired  such  a  taste  for  study  that  I  was  surprised  that  I 
had  never  before  realized  its  charm  and  its  usefulness. 

Thanks  to  Marguerite,  I  was  prepared  to  make  a  very  good 
showing  in  the  Third  Grade,  and  I  was  soon  among  the  foremost 
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scholars.  My  kind  teachers,  delighted  at  this  unlooked-for  im- 
provement, in  every  manner  helped  me  to  persevere  in  my 
undertaking.  As  for  Marguerite,  after  all  her  anxiety  and  fears 
about  my  future,  she  was  now  happy  beyond  measure,  and  the 
letters  she  wrote  me  at  that  time  (I  was  so  careless  as  to  lose 
them)  reflected  the  joy  with  which  her  loving  heart  was  filled. 
The  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  made  me,  too,  experience 
quiet  satisfaction  and  profound  peace  of  mind.  I  was  happy.  It 
was  a  real  conversion. 

Ah !  Why  was  I  so  mad  as  to  wander  once  more,  and  so  far, 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  way  which  led  to  peace  in  this  world 
and  happiness  in  the  next  ?  But  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to 
speak  of  that  sad  epoch  of  my  life. 

I  love  to  look  back  on  my  school-days.  As  a  rule,  children 
do  not  appreciate  these  years,  because  they  cannot  take  into 
account  the  trials  that  await  them  in  later  life.  Of  course,  school 
is  not  without  its  trouble,  sorrow,  and  weariness.  Must  we  not 
serve  our  apprenticeship  for  the  life  before  us  ?  And  what  is  life 
but  a  long  warfare  ?  Nevertheless,  the  insignificant  suffering  of 
childhood  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  we  must  face  as 
we  grow  older,  and  our  rest  is  broken  with  grave  anxieties,  and 
we  are  weighed  down  by  responsibilities,  and  have  to  bear  the 
loss  of  our  loved  ones.  But  children  can  form  no  adequate  idea 
of  such  things,  and  that  is  why  the  trials  of  youth  seem  to  them 
so  bitter. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  by  what  I  have  just 
written  that  I  consider,  as  a  fixed  rule,  boarding-school  better 
than  day-school.  That  is  not  my  opinion.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  where  the  family  is  truly  Christian,  and  the  parents 
look  upon  the  training  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child  as  their 
paramount  duty,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  withdraw  the  child 
from  that  home  influence  which  is  so  completely  in  accord  with 
the  designs  of  Providence.  The  father  and  mother  are,  both  in 
the  spiritual  order  and  in  the  natural  order,  the  first  instructors  of 
the  child.  They  have,  as  no  one  else  can  have,  the  grace  peculiar 
to  their  state  tn  life,  which  fits  them  to  direct  the  unfolding  of  his 
intelligence  and  the  formation  of  his  character,  since  it  is  primarily 
to  them  that  God  has  given  the  mission  of  guiding  him  in  this 
temporal  life  and  fitting  him  for  eternity. 
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If  the  training  received  at  home  is  conscientious,  and  the 
parents  are  in  every  respect  equal  to  their  task,  the  ideal  plan  is 
for  the  child  to  acquire  the  necessary  instruction  without  leaving 
the  home  atmosphere.  Let  him  attend  during  the  day  to  the 
instruction  of  his  teachers,  and  study  under  their  supervision,  so 
that  he  may  gradually  learn  to  work  by  himself;  let  his  mental 
and  moral  faculties  be  properly  exercised,  and  let  him  acquire 
self-control  by  the  daily  intercourse  in  school  and  at  play  with  his 
companions.  But  when  evening  comes,  let  him  return  to  his  home 
and  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  example  of  a  Christian  father 
and  a  Christian  mother.  Their  lessons  are  the  most  efficacious  of 
all,  for  they  are  indelibly  graven  upon  his  heart.  Thus  the  teach- 
ing at  school  goes  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  home  and  sup- 
plements and  develops  it.  This  is  the  truth  in  theory ;  but  in 
practice  the  contrary  conclusion  is  generally  reached. 

If  the  training  received  from  the  parents  be  not  solidly 
Christian,  which  is  only  too  often  the  case,  the  mother  only  being 
pious  and  the  father  either  actually  opposed  to  religion  or  merely 
indifferent  to  it,  the  home  atmosphere  will  not  be  wholesome  for 
the  child.  If  the  head  of  the  house  takes  the  name  of  God  in  vain 
or  ignores  Him  completely,  grave  scandal  is  most  certainly  the 
result,  and  though  it  is  possible  that  a  child  might  reach  the  age 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  without  knowing  that  his  father  did  not  attend 
to  his  religious  duties,  still  the  time  would  surely  come  when  the 
truth  would  burst  upon  him,  and  at  that  moment  his  faith  would 
suffer  a  terrible  blow.^ 

Many  do  not  resist  it.  But  what  is  to  be  said  when  the  habits 
of  the  father  tend  to  falsify  the  conscience  of  the  child  by  the  ex- 
ample of  vice  in  the  person  of  one  whom  he  is  bound  to  respect  ? 

Even  supposing  that  the  family  is  all  that  it  should  be,  and 
the  whole  household,  masters  and  servants  alike,  live  up  to  their 
faith,  there  still  remains  danger  from  without.  There  are  the 
people  who  frequent  the  house  to  be  considered,  friends  and  rela- 
tives, and   whether   they  are  a   source   of  danger  by  word  or 

^  The  bad  example  which  blights  a  young  heart  is  often  the  work  of  servants, 
whom  parents  take  into  their  homes  without  due  precautions.  Then  there  is  the  danger 
of  allowing  children  free  access  to  the  library  where  they  may  read  books,  magazines, 
newspapers  and  look  upon  pictures  which,  to  say  the  least,  do  not  always  respect 
the  innocence  of  childhood.  "" 
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example.  Then  consider  the  streets  and  public  places  of  the  city 
in  which  you  live.  In  our  days,  especially  in  the  large  centres, 
vice  flaunts  itself  boldly  —  for  it  may  do  so  with  impunity  —  in 
the  shop  windows,  on  the  walls,  in  the  public  parks,  in  the  railway 
stations,  in  the  form  of  books,  magazines,  newspapers  and  pictures 
in  which  neither  virtue  nor  the  faith  are  respected.  In  such  sur- 
roundings a  child  carefully  guarded  at  home  runs  the  greatest 
risks  when  he  goes  out  alone. 

When  faith  and  morals  cannot  be  sufficiently  safeguarded  at 
home,  it  becomes  a  plain  duty  to  send  the  child,  if  possible,  to 
boarding-school.  The  parents  should  then  choose  a  school  which 
is  uncompromisingly  Christian,  where  children  are  taught  their 
duty  toward  God,  and  where  the  discipline  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  divine  law  and  the  precepts  of  the  Church. 

"  But, "  it  may  be  objected,  "  evil  is  to  be  found  everywhere. 
Institutions  conducted  by  priests  or  religious  are  not  exempt  from 
it.  Wherever  a  large  number  of  children  are  gathered  together, 
there  are  bound  to  be  some  who  misbehave;  so  what  is  the 
use  of  taking  such  pains  in  the  choice  of  a  school  ?  And  then  if 
the  instruction  is  enlightened  and  serious,  that  is  the  main  point. 
It  is  good  for  a  child  to  have  a  knowledge  of  evil  early  in  life,  so 
that  he  can  realize  the  horror  of  it  and  form  the  habit  of  resisting 
it.     That  is  the  best  way  to  strengthen  his  character." 

Let  us  argue  that  point.  The  intelligence  and  will  of  the 
child  are  undeveloped,  otherwise  his  education  would  be  complete, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis,  since  the  very  question  at 
issue  is  how  to  conduct  this  education.  Therefore,  he  has  not  yet 
come  into  possession  of  all  his  mental  and  moral  faculties.  Then, 
also,  original  sin  must  be  taken  into  account,  which  has  corrupted 
his  nature  and  which  inclines  him  to  evil  with  all  the  more  force 
in  the  time  of  youth,  when  the  newly  awakened  passions  seek 
their  objects  with  an  impetuosity  only  to  be  held  in  check  by  a 
wise  and  careful  education  and  the  assistance  of  divine  grace. 
The  young  at  this  time  pass  through  that  awful  crisis  which  those 
who  have  the  care  of  souls  know  so  well,  and  which  demands  the 
unremitting  vigilance  of  the  teacher.     The  child  has  the  righf  to 

'  This  right,  by  a  necessary  correlation,  involves  a  corresponding  duty  oi  protec- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  Providence  has  confided  the  care  of  the  child. 
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be  protected,  to  be  defended  against  himself  during  those  years 
fraught  with  such  peril,  because  as  yet  his  faculties  and  powers  are 
not  complete,  and  the  storm  rages  with  greater  fury. 

A  supervision  which  removes  the  occasions  of  grave  sin,  or^ 
since  it  is  impossible  always  to  avoid  the  danger,  provides  that 
help  which  makes  it  possible  to  conquer  it,  and  a  guidance  which 
rough-hews  the  man  in  the  child  by  enlightening  the  intelligence 
and  strengthening  the  will, — these  are  what  are  demanded  of  an 
educator. 

This  combination  of  qualities  you  will  never  find  in  the  "  non- 
sectarian  "  school,  which  undertakes  to  be  neither  for  God  nor 
against  Him.  And  why  ?  Because  a  system  of  morality  which 
leaves  out  God  has  no  sure  foundation,  and  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  instil  sound  principles  by  means  of  such  a  system. 

It  is  just  as  serious  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  non-sectarian 
school  is  not  opposed  to  God.  Did  not  Jesus  Christ  say,  "  He 
that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me  "?  The  end  of  the  child,  as  of 
the  man,  is  to  reach  heaven, — to  save  his  soul,  and  you  are  never 
going  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject !  You  nullify,  as  a  conse- 
quence, at  the  most  fateful  period  of  his  life,  this  education  which 
you  have  undertaken  to  give  him,  since  you  conceal  from  him  the 
object  for  which  he  is  in  the  world,  the  very  reason  for  his 
existence  here  below. 

Again,  how  can  the  master  avoid  at  times  communicating  to 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  his  own  ideas,  convictions  and  desires  ? 
This  he  does  instinctively  without  being  conscious  of  it,  otherwise 
he  would  not  be  really  jnaster.  And  this  is  why  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  choose  with  care  those  to  whom  one  confides  the 
souls  of  one's  children. 

Without  doubt  evil  does  exist  in  Catholic  schools,  and  even 
there  the  eyes  and  ears  of  children  are  assailed  by  scandal ;  but 
how  different  it  is  from  that  which  takes  place  in  Godless  schools  ! 

In  the  first  place,  in  Catholic  schools  the  moral  standard  is 
much  less  frequently  and  less  seriously  departed  from.  Vice  does 
not  flaunt  itself  openly,  because  it  has  not  the  freedom  of  the  city : 
it  is  regarded  as  an  enemy  by  the  directors  of  the  institution. 
What  is  more,  the  pupils  have  easy  facility  for  approaching  the 
Sacraments,  which  provide  them  with  a  grace  to  resist  temptation. 
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or  with  the  power,  having  fallen,-  to  rise  again.  They  can  also  at 
any  time  consult  their  spiritual  Father  for  consolation,  advice,  or 
encouragement.  In  such  surroundings  the  average  child  is  able 
to  preserve  his  soul. 

In  the  infidel  or  merely  neutral  schools,  which  are  practically 
the  same  thing,  breaches  of  good  conduct,  if  condemned  in  theory, 
are  often  tolerated  in  practice,  sometimes  even  encouraged  (I 
could  cite  examples  of  this),  provided  that  widespread  scandal  is 
avoided.  Recourse  to  the  Sacraments  is  attended  with  such  dif- 
ficulties that  one  can  hardly  count  on  it  at  all,  and  so  also  is  the 
regular  direction  of  the  confessor.  A  child  of  ordinary  virtue  in 
such  surroundings  will  seldom,  if  ever,  persevere.^ 

"  This  is  a  long  digression,"  you  may  say.  Perhaps  not  so  far 
from  the  point  as  you  imagine.  I  have  seen  so  many  sad  things 
happen,  so  many  young  souls  enslaved  by  vice  because  they  had 
not  been  protected  against  it !  I  have  heard  so  much  senseless 
talk  on  this  subject,  and  read  so  many  "  very  successful "  works 
which  did  not  even  touch  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  question ! 

Digression — if  you  will ;  I  am  willing  it  should  be  called  so, 
if  only  it  attains  the  object  in  view,  if  only  it  bears  its  fruit. 

Jean  Charruau,  S.J. 


PROM  A  MODERN  CHRONICLE  OF  TOOMEVARA. 

TOOMEVARA  stands  grey  and  wind-swept  on  a  treeless  plain. 
When  the  days  are  dull,  the  landscape  is  desolate.  Away 
to  the  right  the  Oun  runs  to  the  Shannon,  grey  as  its  mists,  and 
stream  and  foreshore  share  one  leaden  hue  with  the  sullen  sky. 
In  the  little  town  the  better  houses,  built  of  limestone  and  roofed 
with  sober  slate,  the  cabins  with  their  meagre,  weather-stained 
thatch  and  whitewashed  walls,  add  no  brightness  to  the  scene,  no 
touch  of  vivid  color.  No  cosy  cottage  of  warm,  time-mellowed 
brick,  no  roof  of  ruddy  tiles  delights  the  eye.  No  luxuriant  foli- 
age disguises  the  bleakness  and  poverty ;  there  is  scarcely  a  front 

8  True,  it  is  possible  for  a  soul  to  perfect  itself  and  acquire  great  merit  in  the  midst 
of  corrupt  surroundings,  but  this  result  is  seldom  brought  about,  and  is  the  effect  of  a 
special  outpouring  of  divine  grace,  which  it  were  presumptuous  indeed  to  count  upon, 
if,  by  our  own  fault,  we  place  our  children  in  the  midst  of  such  grave  dangers. 
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garden  where  flowers  could  bloom,  as  for  the  most  part  doors 
open  directly  on  the  street.  The  more  pretentious  dwellings  are 
damp,  for  limestone  weeps,  and  on  wet  days  water  streams  over 
the  stepless  thresholds.  Often  for  Aveeks  together  the  rain  blurs 
the  panes,  and  blown  in  sheets  blots  out  all  that  is  not  close  at 
hand ;  but  we  do  not  fear  the  rain  in  Toomevara. 

When  the  sun  shines,  the  scene  is  transfigured.  This  little 
world  takes  on  a  haunting  beauty  of  its  own,  not  a  beauty  visible 
to  all  strangers  and  described  in  all  guide  books,  but  a  wistful 
loveliness  that  lingers  in  the  memory  of  those  who  were  born 
amidst  it,  and  that  in  Manchester  slums  or  the  back-blocks  of 
New  York  fills  the  old  folks  with  sick  longing  for  home.  The 
tearful  smile  of  an  Irish  summer  charms  like  the  changeful  face 
of  an  Irish  girl. 

The  mists  lift.  The  Oun  sparkles  and  dimples.  A  distant, 
unsuspected  mountain  chain  shows  suddenly  faint  and  blue  behind 
the  low,  wooded  hills  on  the  northeast.  The  beeches  and 
larches  of  Dunanway,  where  on  fine  Sundays  the  townspeople 
love  to  walk,  flash  gloriously  green.  In  contrast  with  their  ver- 
dure the  furze  lights  up  amidst  the  heather  a  yellow  flame  that 
creeps  and  broadens  and  flares  on  the  hill  side.  The  earth, 
indeed,  looks  dark  and  sodden,  as  if  it  never  had  time  to  dry  be- 
tween shower  and  shower,  but  the  meadow  grass  that  veils  it  has 
a  freshness  indescribable.  The  thistles  amongst  it  stand  erect 
and  unashamed.  In  June  the  nettles  grow,  a  rank  crop  in  cor- 
ners, and  often  half  fill  the  neglected  town  gardens.  Here  and 
there,  up  side  streets,  where  a  cottage  has  fallen,  they  peep  above 
the  crumbling  walls,  nod  through  the  holes  that  once  were  win- 
dows, crowd  the  earthen  floor  where  the  children  trod,  and  wave 
above  the  hearth  still  black  with  the  smoke  of  long  quenched 
fires. 

Many  such  ruined  cabins  are  to  be  seen,  not  only  in  the  town 
but  by  the  side  of  the  winding  roads  leading  to  Toomevara  from 
the  outlying  hamlets.  On  some  of  the  farms  where  the  towns- 
people graze  their  cows,  the  foundations  of  whole  villages  may  be 
traced,  covered  deep  in  weeds  and  herbage.  Where  are  those 
who  once  lived  there  ? — Gone  to  America.  To-day  it  is  possible 
to  drive  for  miles  in  many  directions  without  finding  an  inhabited 
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house,  and  in  harvest  time  the  farmers  grumble  at  the  scarcity  of 
laborers.  They  are  forced  to  'pay  half-a-crown  a  day  and  up- 
wards. America  is  the  Land  of  Promise.  Every  ploughboy, 
every  servant  maid  has  relations  beyond  the  Atlantic  who  this 
year  or  next  are  expected  to  send  over  their  "  passage  money." 
Every  week  in  summer  amidst  pitiful  wailing  some  eighty  youths 
and  girls  leave  the  little  railway  station  to  catch  the  Queenstown 
express.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  weep  out  loud,  and  often 
some  heart-broken  woman  raises  the  Caoine}  the  wild,  traditional 
cry  for  the  dead,  that  those  who  have  once  heard  can  never  for- 
get. Sometimes  an  old  man  will  run  alongside  the  train  as  it 
steams  out,  till  he  drops  exhausted,  great  tears  streaming  down 
his  cheeks,  while  from  the  crowded  third-class  carriages  white, 
agonized,  working  faces  look  back  to  catch  a  last  gHmpse  of  all 
that  to  them  represents  home  and  love,  before  they  turn  to  the 
ocean  they  have  never  yet  seen,  and  dree  their  weird  on  New 
York  pavements.  What  do  they  know  of  the  world,  of  the  life 
before  them,  these  untutored,  bewildered  emigrants  ?  How  are 
they,  rustics  fresh  from  the  fields,  the  moors,  the  potato  patch 
which  have  hitherto  bounded  their  horizon,  simple,  awkward 
youths,  every  one  known  by  name  to  the  old  parish  priest  who 
baptized  them ;  girls  trained  to  no  work  requiring  skill,  innocent 
young  creatures  wearing  their  heart  on  their  sleeve  for  daws  to 
peck  at,  unconscious  of  danger,  ready  to  melt  at  the  first  kind 
word,  and  to  imagine  any  well-spoken  stranger  a  grand  lady  or  a 
fine  gentleman — how  are  they  to  find  their  bearings  in  a  great, 
wicked  city?  How  are  they  to  assimilate  the  ideas,  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  a  more  sophisticated  race,  of  bustling,  untender 
strangers  who  know  not  Toomevara,  who  laugh  at  the  ignorance 
of  untravelled  youths,  and  deride  as  superstition  the  creed  they 
have  sucked  in  with  their  mother's  milk  ?  Nothing  in  their  pre- 
vious experience  has  prepared  them  for  what  they  are  to  find 
across  the  sea.  Year  in,  year  out,  this  has  been  going  on  for  over 
fifty  years.  People  say  it  is  going  on  now.  Once  a  child  who 
dwelt  at  Toomevara  was  awakened  at  midnight  by  the  sound  of 
bitter  weeping  in  the  street  under  the  nursery  window.  They 
bade  her  go  to  sleep  again  and  not  be  frightened  :  it  was  only  old. 

1  Pr.  Keen. 
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Mrs.  Moran  whose  son  had  started  for  America.  Only ! — A 
rich  man's  daughter  was  heard  to  say  she  Hked  watching  the 
emigrants,  they  made  such  funny  faces.  Uncouth  people  are  so 
absurd,  even  in  their  grief. 

The  country'  roads  around  our  town  are  bordered  by  stone 
walls.  Of  these  some  few,  such  as  that  round  the  Dunanway 
demesne,  are  regularly  built  of  the  universal  limestone,  blotched 
with  yellow  lichen  and  streaked  by  stains  of  green  damp.  Others, 
especially  on  the  byways,  are  built  up  carelessly  of  rough,  shape- 
less stones,  piled  together  without  mortar,  stones  that  a  push  will 
dislodge,  sending  them  showering  down  on  the  heels  of  the  boys 
who  jump  over  them  in  search  of  a  short  cut.  The  ugly  gaps 
thus  made  are  seldom  repaired.  A  dry  bush,  perhaps,  is  thrust 
into  the  opening  to  keep  cattle  in  or  out.  Building  walls  securely 
costs  money,  and  seven  shillings  a  week  is  a  man's  wage  in 
Toomevara.  The  people  can  just  manage  to  live  when  the  harvest 
is  good,  and  their  food  is  not  of  a  kind  to  charge  them  with  a 
store  of  superfluous  energy.  Even  their  betters  are  chronically 
short  of  money,  though  they  like  to  conceal  the  fact,  and  to  attrib- 
ute their  inactivity  to  any  other  cause.  The  higher  their  social 
position,  the  more  difficulty  our  neighbors  have  in  filling  it  ade- 
quately. A  modest  settled  income  secures  quite  a  reputation  for 
wealth,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  entailing  endless  appeals  for 
charity.  Even  those  amongst  us  who  are  relatively  rich  would 
not  be  so  accounted  if  measured  by  a  foreign  standard.  The 
Judge  of  Assize  himself,  a  mighty  potentate  who  descends  from 
Dublin  at  stated  intervals  to  punish  our  offences,  and  who  gen- 
erally receives  a  pair  of  white  gloves  from  the  High  Sheriff,  even 
this  magnate  has  an  income  of  less  than  four  thousand  a  year,, 
though  he  is  the  envy  of  everyone,  and  has  a  wife  who  ranks  as  a 
leader  of  society.  The  estate  of  Lord  Dunanway,  our  greatest 
local  landowner,  is  mortgaged,  thanks  to  his  grandfather's  extra- 
vagance, and  the  family  have  to  exercise  great  economy  to  pay 
off  their  burden  of  debt.  It  follows  that  in  every  rank  the  weight 
of  extra  bills,  whether  from  mason,  or  plumber,  painter  or  glacier, 
presses  heavily ;  so  as  often  as  possible  we  resort  to  makeshifts  to 
defer  the  evil  day  of  repairs.  To  mend  openly  for  ourselves 
things  that  do  not  come  wit4iin  the  scope  of  our  particular  occu- 
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pation  is  to  make  public  acknowleidgment  of  poverty,  and  is  looked 
on  in  a  poor  country  as  little  less  than  disgraceful. 

Apart  from  poverty,  which  has  eaten  into  our  souls  like  a 
canker,  we  are  not  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  trim  fences  and 
enclosures,  and  we  consider  that  anything  that  serves  our  purpose 
does  very  well.  We  have  no  eye  for  detail,  and  are  rather  in- 
cHned  to  despise  those  who  worry  about  setting  little  niggling 
matters  straight.  '*  'Twill  do  well  enough !  "  is  our  favorite 
formula.  Neatness  to  us  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  fad — harmless, 
indeed,  but  liable  to  be  irritating. 

The  hedges  are  mostly  straggling  and  uneven,  for  not  a  man 
in  the  neighborhood  under  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  possesses  a 
pair  of  clippers,  except  Sapper  Kelly,  the  old  soldier  who  lives 
outside  the  town  and  works  for  Lord  Dunanway.  His  cottage 
and  garden  are  a  model. 

The  only  trees  in  Toomevara  are  those  in  the  chapel  yard, 
mostly  yews,  whose  branches  are  utilized  for  "  palm "  on  Palm 
Sunday.  This  means,  of  course,  the  only  trees  visible  from  the 
street,  for  there  are  some  in  the  gardens  behind  the  houses ;  but 
no  one  has  thought  of  planting  beeches  or  sycamores  to  make 
pleasant  shade  in  front,  and  to  form  a  picturesque  background  on 
market-days  to  the  various  booths,  or,  as  they  are  called  locally, 
"  stannin's."  Picturesqueness,  indeed,  is  at  a  discount,  and,  when 
achieved,  is  unintentional.  Trees,  in  all  cases,  are  not  popular. 
There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  they  are  unhealthy  things  to 
have  near  houses,  much  more  unhealthy  than  open  cesspools, 
while  in  fields  and  gardens  they  cumber  the  ground.  A  few  of 
the  residents,  such  as  Toulmin,  Connolly,  and  Burke,  have  good 
gardens  at  the  back  —  gardens  with  a  delightful  mingling  of 
currant-bushes  and  rose-trees,  parsley  and  lemon  sage,  but  most 
of  us  confine  our  horticultural  efforts  to  growing  cabbages  and 
potatoes.  We  borrow  any  rarer  vegetables  and  herbs  from  our 
more  ambitious  neighbors,  sending  over,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
for  "  a  lock  "  of  onions  or  a  handful  of  parsley — a  practice  which, 
rightly  considered,  is  a  tax  on  industry. 

In  other  lands  Toomevara  might  pass  for  a  village.  We  con- 
sider it  a  rather  important  town.   Assizes  are  held  here,  and  cattle 
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fairs,  and  we  number  quite  two  thousand  inhabitants,  all  told. 
Of  the  houses,  forty  are  licensed  for  the  sale  of  drink,  though 
for  the  most  part  these  sell  other  commodities  as  well.  We  have 
a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church,  the  former  known  from  the 
Penal  Days  as  "  The  Chapel,"  a  kirk  for  Presbyterians,  and  a 
diminutive  Wesleyan  meeting-house.  We  have  a  pretty  Gothic 
convent,  with  an  industrial  school  attached ;  and  a  Charter  House 
school,  whence  twenty  little  Protestants  in  poke  bonnets  trimmed 
with  blue  ribbons  are  marched  twice  on  Sundays  to  service ;  two 
teachers,  one  pretty  with  curls,  and  one  grim  and  elderly,  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  The  people  look  on  them  curiously,  not  without 
respect,  as  creatures  apart — as  something  strange  and  un-Irish. 
So  might  the  inhabitants  of  an  English  country  town  regard  the 
inmates  of  a  nunnery  established  in  their  midst.  About  the  chil- 
dren and  teachers  ahke  is  that  indefinable,  cold,  highly-respectable 
air  that  distinguishes  Irish  Protestants.  Their  conscious  superi- 
ority, as  they  file  through  the  streets,  is  chilling. 

The  town  straggles  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  Z,  with  a 
ruined  castle  at  one  angle,  and  a  ruined  priory  at  the  other,  both 
more  imposing  in  their  decay  than  any  modern  building  Toome- 
vara  has  to  show.  The  town  as  a  whole  does  not  outwardly  look 
dirty,  though  it  knows  little  of  drainage.  The  almost  universal 
whitewash  perhaps  constitutes  its  cleanliness  of  aspect,  but  likewise 
accentuates  its  bare  and  poverty-stricken  appearance.  Those  who 
live  here,  and  have  always  lived  -here,  do  not  notice  this.  Pov- 
erty, as  indicated,  is  so  all-pervading  that  it  must  be  extreme  and 
obtrusive  before  it  attracts  attention.  In  Toomevara  we  have  no 
wealthy  neighboring  squire  to  benefit  the  town,  no  Lady  Bounti- 
ful to  give  scarlet  cloaks  and  blankets  to  the  old  women,  or  offer 
prizes  for  neat  cottages,  no  village  library,  no  bustling  parson's 
wife  to  train  the  girls  for  superior  domestic  service  or  set  a  stand- 
ard of  comfort  in  their  homes,  no  penny  readings  or  magic  lantern 
lectures  in  the  village  school-house,  no  fire  brigade,  no  public  and 
very  few  private  baths,  no  wash-house,  no  attempt  at  practical 
technical  training — in  short,  none  of  the  thousand  and  one  bene- 
fits common  in  happier  countries  which  possess  resident  gentry 
interested  in  the  people  and  conscious  of  common  ties  with  those 
amongst  whom  they  live.     In  Toomevara  there  is  antagonism. 
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The  local  authorities  do  not  trouble  themselves  unduly  about 
street  cleaning  and  similar  matters.  They  are  mostly  struggling 
men,  and,  as  rate-payers,  are  naturally  anxious  to  keep  down  the 
rates.  The  cry  of  economy  is  always  popular,  therefore  they  find 
many  to  commend  them.  Of  modern  sanitation  they  know  noth- 
ing and  care  less.  "  Die  and  let  die  "  is  their  motto.  At  their 
meetings  political  issues  assume  more  importance  than  educational 
measures.  "What  was  good  enough  for  our  fathers  is  good 
enough  for  us,"  is  a  favorite  saying  at  the  various  Board  Commit- 
tee meetings  when  social  and  hygienic  reforms  are  suggested,  and, 
is  generally  applauded.  We  have  a  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
but  far  from  this  being  excited,  as  that  of  a  stranger  might  be,  by 
certain  existing  conditions,  it  is  roused  chiefly  by  suggestions  that 
they  should  be  bettered.  These  suggestions  we  are  inclined  to 
look  on,  when  non-political,  as  absurd  and  Utopian,  arising  out  of 
pretentiousness  and  extravagance,  and  therefore  to  be  met  with 
sarcasm.  "  Mebbe  he  thinks  we  have  money  to  throw  away  " ; 
"  Begorra  'tis  in  Pawris  he  thinks  he  is  "  ;  "  Faith  he's  very  grand, 
all  out,"  are  remarks  that  serve  as  arguments  against  schemes 
less  impracticable  than  the  speakers  imagine.  In  consequence  of 
this  Toomevara  still  goes  waterless  in  summer  and  unswept  in 
winter.  Were  it  not  for  the  wind,  the  glorious  wind  that  whirls 
through  streets  and  lanes,  wind  blowing  straight  from  the  Atlantic 
over  forty  miles  of  moor  and  heather,  and  the  floods  of  rain  that 
wash  down  surface  impurities,  we  should  have  more  sickness  than 
actually  falls  to  our  share.  As  it  is,  in  summer  fever  is  common, 
and  "  Kelly's  Row,"  our  least  reputable  alley,  affords  many 
*'  Wakes  "  each  year.  Consumption — "  decline  "  we  call  it — rav- 
ages the  young,  and  cuts  off  many  promising  lads  and  lasses. 
The  doctors  say  the  earthen  floors  of  the  cabins  are  largely  ac- 
countable for  this,  as  they  form  an  excellent  breeding-ground  for 
microbes.  Still,  earthen  floors  continue  to  be  made,  and  other 
matters  remain  the  same,  for  we  are  the  most  conservative,  and  in 
certain  respects  the  most  economical  people,  upon  earth.  True, 
the  sums  paid  in  doctor's  fees  and  in  burials  might  with  advan- 
tage go  to  swell  the  rates ;  true,  there  was  a  great  fire  one  year 
that  swept  away  half  the  town  and  cost  in  actual  damage  to 
property  far  more  than  would  have  established  the  proposed  Bri- 
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•gade  or  waterworks,  without  counting  the  loss  of  life,  fright, 
injury  to  trade,  and  loss  of  time  that  resulted.  The  Town  Com- 
missioners, however,  do  not  connect  such  things.  To  them  these 
calamities  are  the  work  of  Providence,  and  as  such  must  be  ac- 
cepted in  a  meek  and  chastened  spirit,  and  regarded  as  beyond 
our  power  to  avert. 

The  houses  in  which  the  poorest  class  live  are  one  story  high 
and  of  stone.  They  generally  consist  of  but  one  room.  The 
floors,  as  indicated,  are  of  earth,  uneven  and  full  of  holes,  and  no 
ceiling  interferes  with  the  inside  view  of  the  thatched  roof. 
Across  the  dwelling  in  the  better  sort  runs  a  partition  of  wood, 
or  more  often  of  stone,  rising  to  over  a  man's  height.  In  the 
centre  of  this  is  the  hearth,  with  its  wide-mouthed,  open  chimney, 
its  pot-hooks  and  hanger.  Beyond  it  is  the  sleeping  apartment, 
"  the  room  "  par  excellence.  Toomevara  cabins  do  not  boast  of 
the  wash-house,  the  sink,  the  cupboards,  and  store  places  common 
in  English  cottages.  "  The  chist,"  in  which  all  the  family  clothes 
and  other  treasures  are  kept,  is  not  a  fixture.  A  dresser,  a  chair, 
a  couple  of  three-legged  stools  and  a  table  constitute  the  furni- 
ture. There  are  no  drawers,  no  shelves,  no  racks  for  hanging  up 
garments.  None  of  the  little  treasures  that  the  working  people 
of  other  lands  gather  round  them  are  here  visible.  Political  car- 
toons from  the  papers,  some  rough  and  hideous  colored  prints  of 
a  religious  character  are  occasionally  to  be  found  pinned  to  the 
smoke-blackened  walls.  Other  embellishment  they  have  none. 
The  windows  are  little  more  than  a  foot  wide,  and  are  generally 
incapable  of  being  opened.  Somewhat  better  are  the  thatched 
houses  with  three  rooms,  and  with  windows  that,  though  small, 
can  be  raised  and  lowered.  The  inhabitants  of  these  look  on 
themselves  as  very  superior  indeed.  Next  in  splendor  comes  the 
"  slated  house,"  which  by  its  roof  alone  indicates  a  rise  in  the 
social  scale.  The  slated  house  may  be  genteel,  but  it  is  decidedly 
uncomfortable.  Built  on  a  system,  or  lack  of  system,  that  sets 
every  door  opposite  another  door,  every  window  opposite  another 
window,  it  is  draughty  at  all  times  and  in  winter  bitterly  cold. 
Very  often  its  passage  hall  is  paved  with  kidney-shaped  cobbles, 
or  else  flagged  with  some  variety  of  stone  that  is  never  quite  dry. 

The  dwellings  of  the  gentry  and  of  the  better-class  shop- 
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keepers  are  generally  roomy,  but  always  architecturally  hideous. 
They  are  ugly  Georgian  buildings  of  the  box  variety,  with  a  given 
number  of  oblong  openings  serving  as  windows  and  doors.  A 
beautiful  house  is  never  seen.  Invention,  design,  originality  are 
at  a  discount.  Every  new  building  is  constructed^tn  the  lines  of 
its  predecessors,  and  to  throw  out  a  bow  window  is  looked  on  as 
the  acme  of  taste  and  skill  in  construction,  an  innovation  to  be 
admired,  but  not  recklessly  adopted. 

In  Toomevara  our  principal  street  is  known  as  Main  Street — 
there  is  a  "  Main  Street"  in  nearly  every  Irish  town.  The  down 
stroke  of  the  Z  represents  it.  Midway  it  swells  into  an  open  space 
known  as  "  The  Diamond,"  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
court-house  where  the  assizes  are  held.  All  round  are  clustered 
the  more  considerable  shops.  Sadly  in  need  of  paint  and  repair 
are  most  of  them,  with  battered,  weather-beaten  shutters,  their 
edges  crumbling  with  age.     There  are  exceptions,  however. 

Our  Shopkeepers. 

The  local  papers  —  we  have  two  in  Toomevara  which  are 
bitterly  opposed,  one  the  organ  of  the  Nationalists,  the  other 
representing  the  Conservatives — consider  it  etiquette  to  describe 
every  man  who  owns  a  shop  of  any  pretention  as  a  "  merchant," 
and  to  speak  of  his  "  establishment."  We  like  fine  language,  and 
it  costs  nothing.  Correspondents  in  the  papers  mentioned  indeed 
employ  it  not  infrequently  at  the  expense  of  sense,  for  they  think 
meaning  a  secondary  consideration  to  sound.  Any  of  our  towns- 
people who  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  the  few 
who  have  attained  the  dignity  of  being  Justices  of  the  Peace,  are 
extremely  tenacious  of  being  paid  due  honor.  If  the  initials 
P.L.G.,  or  J.P.,  or  T.C.,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  omitted  after 
their  names  in  a  report,  they  write  indignant  letters  of  complaint 
to  the  offending  editor,  whom  they  call  an  ass  in  polysyllables. 
They  equally  resent  such  omission  from  the  envelopes  addressed 
to  them  by  private  correspondents,  and  few  are  cruel  enough 
deliberately  to  cheat  them  of  a  distinction  so  modest. 

Toulmin,  the  principal  draper  in  Toomevara,  who  has  an  exten- 
sive Protestant  connection,  which  is  looked  on  as  particularly  gen- 
teel, and  Connolly,  the  grocer,  the  most  prosperous  man  in  the 
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place,  keep  their  premises  fairly  spick  and  span.  They  draw  the 
line,  of  course,  at  the  daily  polishing  of  brasses  and  similar  "  finick- 
ing" details,  it  being  a  principle  in  Toomevara  that  it  is  well  to  let 
things  get  quite  dirty  before  cleaning  them.  Toulmin's  house,  of 
the  large  box  pattern  to  which  our  most  ambitious  architectural 
efforts  are  confined,  is  grey-washed.  His  shutters  and  sign-board 
are  bright  blue,  like  his  principles,  and  his  name,  "  J.  T.  Toulmin," 
is  emblazoned  in  gold  lettering.  Connolly's  dwelling  is  yellow, 
with  sign-board  and  facings  of  vivid  scarlet.  His  style  and  title, 
"  T.  P.  Connolly,  Family  Grocer,  Tea,  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchant," 
are  resplendent  in  green.  O'Brien,  the  Catholic  baker,  has  a 
modest  front  of  indefinite  color,  the  hue  of  an  underdone  loaf. 
Miss  Susanna  Toulmin  owns  a  rival  bakery  and  a  small  con- 
fectionery at  the  corner.  She  is  a  sister  of  Toulmin  the  draper, 
and  is  patronized  by  the  county  families,  whose  female  members 
often  take  tea  at  her  shop  when  they  come  into  town.  Tea,  as  a 
beverage,  is  not  much  esteemed  in  Toomevara  by  men  of  any 
rank  in  life.  The  Toulmins,  as  Protestants,  rank  immediately  after 
the  gentry,  who  keep  up  quasi-friendly  relations  with  them.  These 
permit  the  Newtons,  the  Burrows,  and  others,  to  put  their  horses 
in  Toulmin's  stables,  if  the  hotel  yard  is  crowded,  as  it  sometimes 
is  on  fair-days,  and  to  allow  their  wives  to  chat  with  Mrs.  Toul- 
min, who  never  presumes  on  their  condescension.  Toulmin's 
eldest  daughter  is  married  to  McCrossan,  the  solicitor,  and  his 
second  girl  is  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  He 
has  a  great  deal  of  "  interest "  in  his  way,  and  two  of  his  sons 
occupied  small  posts  under  Government,  secured  to  them  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Dunanway.  They  are  looked  on  as  sure  to 
rise.  Their  father  bears  the  best  of  reputations  for  honesty,  but  is 
regarded  as  "  a  hard  man."  He  gives  no  "  bargains,"  presents  his 
bills  regularly,  and  exacts  the  utmost  farthing  from  those  who 
engage  in  business  dealings  with  him.  In  his  views  he  is,  as  indi- 
cated, strongly  though  unobtrusively  Conservative,  and  a  Protes- 
tant of  a  stern  type. 

Connolly,  who  besides  groceries  supplies  the  community  with 
bacon,  wine,  cheese,  and  a  number  of  other  things  that  in  towns 
more  sophisticated  have  shops  specially  devoted  to  their  sale, 
hides  under  a  jovial,  boisterous  manner  considerable  astuteness, 
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-and  a  keen  eye  for  the  main  chance.  That  he  possesses  abundant 
tact  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he,  who  by  every  claim  of  birth  and 
religion  should  have  been  a  Nationahst,  is  associated  with  neither 
political  party,  yet  is  friendly  with  both.  He  is  perhaps  the  only 
man  in  the  town  who  does  not  take  a  side,  yet  no  one  calls  him 
openly  either  ''  traitor  "  or  "  time-server."  All  the  others  have  to 
define  their  position,  and  to  draw  what  support  they  can  from  ad- 
herents to  the  same  opinions,  but  Connolly  steers  an  even  keel, 
and  numbers  amongst  his  customers  people  as  opposed  as  Lord 
Dunanway  and  Tim  Dolan,  the  Member  for  the  county.  Each 
party  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Connolly  is  secretly  in  its  favor. 
The  Conservatives,  knowing  him  to  be  rich,  and  in  his  way  a  nota- 
ble man,  feel  sure  he  must  be  an  anti-Nationalist  in  his  heart ; 
indeed  Lord  Dunanway  is  said  to  have  urged  him  to  come  over 
publicly  to  this  side,  but  Tom  temporized.  The  Nationalists,  on 
the  other  hand,  suspect  that  he  is  but  a  lukewarm  Lishman,  who 
cares  more  for  his  private  interests  than  for  the  interests  of  his 
country,  but  are  reassured  in  a  measure  by  his  fervent  Cathol- 
icity. 

Connolly  is  head  and  tail  of  every  religious  movement  in  the 
parish.  He  is  President  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
has  contributed  a  large  sum  to  the  building  of  the  new  church, 
though  in  his  heart  he  preferred  the  old  one,  and  has  erected  a 
handsome  altar  of  white  marble  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  a 
worthy  couple  some  forty  years  dead.  When  public  meetings  or 
Nationalist  demonstrations  are  held  in  The  Diamond,  as  not  in- 
frequently happens,  the  diplomatic  Connolly  is  seldom  present. 
He  generally  is  aihng  just  at  the  time,  or  has  business  in  Dublin, 
but  he  often  sends  a  check  privately  to  the  funds  to  atone  for 
his  absence.  When  anything  non-contentious,  or  at  least  rousing 
no  fierce  partisanship,  is  to  be  discussed,  he  occasionally  puts  in 
an  appearance  on  a  platform,  but  as  he  rarely  speaks,  the  news- 
papers have  little  to  say  about  him.  In  a  word,  Connolly  is  a 
man  not  without  virtues,  but  determined  to  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  As  a  result  people  do  not  entirely  trust  him.  They  say, 
"Ye  can't  fathom  him,"  or  "  Y'd  never  be  up  to  him." 

Able  as  T9m  is  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  and  by  virtue 
of  his  position  as  a  prominent  trader  holding  office  on  the  Board 
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of  Guardians  and  the  Town  Commissioners,  he  does  not  trouble 
himself  much  about  the  improvement  or  beautification  of  Toome- 
vara.  Apparently  he  does  not  see  the  necessity.  While  in  his 
private  house  and  in  his  shop  he  adopts  such  new  ideas  as  suit 
him  and  pushes  business  forward,  he  thinks  the  public  could  do 
very  well  with  things  as  they  are.  He  has  no  notion  of  pamper- 
ing the  poor,  or  spending  the  ratepayers'  money  in  bettering 
social  conditions  in  any  way.  This  attitude  is  not  uncommon  in 
Toomevara.  We  are  all  willing  to  have  things  improved  up  to 
the  level  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  but  not  beyond  it,  and  so 
are  inclined  to  resent  as  folly  *'  airs "  or  "  independence "  the 
bettering  of  the  education  or  condition  of  any  person  or  persons 
we  regard  as  our  inferiors.  As  this  tone  of  mind  pervades  all 
classes,  it  acts  as  an  effectual  drag  on  the  wheels  of  social  pro- 
gress. We  admit  with  difficulty  that  Paddy  Kearney  should  have 
a  stone  house  with  slated  roof,  but  do  not  object  to  having  his 
mud  cabin  properly  thatched.  Stone  houses  and  slated  roofs 
are  for  his  "  betters."  Prosperity  Connolly  looks  on  as  the  re- 
ward of  virtue.  The  laborers  and  others  who  claim  his  aid  in  his 
official  capacity  meet  with  scant  sympathy.  For  inscrutable  rea- 
sons he  abhors  out-relief,  and  to*  prove  his  economical  turn  pre- 
fers advising  applicants  to  come  into  the  workhouse,  where  they 
cost,  apart  from  salaries  to  the  master,  matron  and  others,  far 
more  than  they  would  cost  outside  unpauperized.  Half-a-crown 
a  week  he  regards  as  a  fair  allowance  for  a  family  of  three  adults, 
and  eighteenpence  for  a  single  person,  when  for  one  reason  or 
other  he  is  persuaded  to  permit  out-relief  in  special  cases.  This 
has  been  the  custom  in  the  past,  and  as  Tom  is  a  man  dominated 
in  such  matters  by  precedent,  this  is  to  him  an  excellent  reason 
for  continuing  it. 

Unlike  Connolly,  O'Brien  the  baker  is  an  ardent  politician  and 
a  fanatic  without  worldly  wisdom.  In  him  the  love  of  Ireland  is 
a  passion  His  personal  gain  or  loss  does  not  weigh  with  him  for 
a  second.  If  his  country  demanded  the  sacrifice,  he  would  cheer- 
fully go  to  the  stake  for  his  principles.  His  father  and  mother 
died  of  starvation-fever  in  the  Famine  Year,  and  he  has  never 
forgotten  it,  nor  the  fact  that  the  grain-ships  that  brought  relief 
from  America  were  taxed.     He  cannot  believe  that  English  people 
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are  ignorant  of  these  things,  and  hates  them  with  a  bitter  hatred 
for  their  indifference  to  the  misery  he  has  seen.  "  If  they  don't 
know,"  he  says,  "they  ought  to  know,  if  they're  by  way  of  gov- 
erning us."  He  is  full  of  the  idea  of  saving  the  country  by  some 
marvellous  stroke  that  will  paralyze  the  British  government.  An 
enthusiast  and  absolutely  disinterested,  he  has  no  patience  with 
one  who,  like  his  neighbor  Connolly,  seeks  to  run  with  the  hare 
and  hunt  with  the  hounds.  His  wife,  a  meek,  timid,  little  body, 
perpetually  foreboding  evil  and  afraid  of  the  antagonism  of  the 
powerful,  which  her  husband  is  careless  of  rousing,  looks  after 
the  shop  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  and  tries  to  clothe  and  feed  a 
large  and  turbulent  family.  Most  of  the  money,  all  the  influence 
in  the  town  is  on  the  opposite  side,  and  she  has  not  sufficient 
strength  of  political  conviction  to  allow  her  to  resign  every  pros- 
pect of  advancement  with  equanimity.  "  Weary  on  them  politics," 
she  sometimes  says,  in  a  burst  of  confidence  to  a  friend  or 
"  coosherer  "  across  the  counter.  This  seldom  happens,  for  Mrs. 
O'Brien  has  little  time  to  talk  to  anyone.  Her  customers  are 
mostly  poor.  They  get  into  debt,  and,  knowing  their  circum- 
stances, she  has  not  always  the  heart  to  insist  on  payment.  Still, 
thanks  to  her  exertions,  she  contrives  to  support  her  thirteen 
sturdy  lads  and  lasses,  aided  by  occasional  gifts  from  her  relations, 
small  farmers  with  youngsters  of  their  own.  Otherwise,  the  chil- 
dren run  wild :  the  O'Brien  boys  are  ringleaders  in  whatever  mis- 
chief is  going  on  in  town.  Their  sisters,  with  uncombed  hair  and 
torn  frocks,  may  be  seen  any  day  climbing  walls,  improvising 
swings  in  the  barn,  or  scurrying  out  of  the  way  of  unexpected 
visitors.  No  mortal  woman  could  keep  them  in  order  and  attend 
to  a  business  as  well,  and  gentle  Mrs.  O'Brien,  save  for  an  occa- 
sional unheeded  remonstrance,  has  given  up  the  attempt. 

Hegarty,  round  the  corner,  is  known  as  "  a  gombeen  man"  or 
usurer.  In  winter  and  in  bad  seasons  Hegarty  advances  goods 
on  credit,  and  more  rarely  lends  money  to  the  peasants  and  small 
farmers  about.  Those  who  once  get  into  his  clutches  never  get 
out  of  them,  and  when  there  happens  to  be  a  plentiful  harvest,  or 
a  good  yeaning  time  for  sheep,  the  bulk  of  the  produce  and  the 
greater  number  of  lambs  fall  to  Hegarty.  His  business  is  of  that 
private  kind  that  is  known  to  all,  and  hat  on  head,  fat,  pale-faced, 
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white-handed,  with  grimy  nails,  he  sits  in  his  dirty  shop  Hke  a 
spider  in  its  web,  waiting  for  victims  who  never  fail  to  come. 

The  Kinahans  m  Priory  Street  occupy  an  indefinite  position. 
They  have  opened  a  shop,  but  then  no  one  —  they  themselves 
least  of  all  —  forgets  that  by  birth  they  belong  to  the  gentry.  The 
Kinahans  are  people  with  ancestors.  They  had  a  great  grand- 
father who  would  have  '*  turned  in  his  grave"  had  he  known 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  his  descendants.  Indeed,  judging  by 
what  is  said,  turning  in  their  graves  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
occupation  of  the  dead  in  Toomevara,  for  of  decayed  gentility  we 
have  a  large  supply,  all  its  representatives  very  much  ashamed  of 
their  poverty  and  anxious  to  conceal  it  by  every  shift  in  their 
power. 

Of  the  other  well-known  people  in  Toomevara,  McEvoy  is  a 
grocer  and  spirit-dealer  on  a  smaller  scale  than  Connolly.  He 
sells  lamps  and  oil,  delft  and  tobacco.  So  does  Devine,  or  rather 
so  does  Denis  Curley  who  has  married  Devine's  widow  and  keeps 
on  the  shop,  dark,  with  a  flagged  floor,  to  which  customers  de- 
scend a  step  from  the  street.  Hanks  of  rope,  reaping  hooks, 
scythes,  zinc  buckets  and  whetstones  hang  from  the  ceiling. 
McRudden  and  Rearden  are  the  only  butchers.  They  kill  once 
a  week  and  are  arbitrary  in  the  matter  of  joints,  giving  what  they 
like,  not  what  the  customer  demands.  Nevins  and  his  sister  own 
the  Royal  Hotel  in  Main  Street,  a  dismal,  cold-looking  house, 
with  an  ever-open  door  and  dingy  wire  blinds  over  which  a  seedy 
waiter  peeps  perpetually  looking  out  for  guests  that  never  come. 
Next  door  lives  Ryan  the  seedsman,  who  does  a  large  business 
with  the  neighboring  gentry  and  farmers.  Further  down  comes 
Miss  Gannon,  the  milliner  and  dressmaker,  an  elderly  young  lady 
who  prides  herself  on  her  taste  and  gentility. 

The  most  popular  man  in  Toomevara  is  "  Misther  Con,"  dear 
old  Con  Byrne,  who,  never  succeeding  in  his  own  affairs,  is  always 
ready  to  help  everyone  who  needs  his  services.  If  a  neighbor  be 
ill,  Con  runs  for  the  doctor  and  sits  up  all  night  with  the  patient. 
If  parents  are  absent.  Con  minds  the  children  who  adore  him,  to 
whom,  a  child  himself,  he  tells  stories  by  the  hour,  and  for  whom 
he  carves  marvellous  things  out  of  nut-shells,  or  raw  potatoes. 
Put  Con  in  the  way  of  making  money,  he  takes  no  interest  in  the 
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matter,  and,  for  all  he  cares,  the  affair  may  end  in  bankruptcy  ; 
ask  him  to  do  a  service  and  he  will  rise  before  daylight,  trudge 
miles,  take  infinite  pains  and  refuse  all  reward  save  the  satisfaction 
of  having  done  a  kindness.  Nothing  is  a  trouble  to  Con,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  tend  to  his  personal  profit.  He  is  full  of  sense  and 
shrewdness,  an  admirable  counsellor  for  others,  incapable  of  judg- 
ing for  himself.  Everyone  laughs  at  Con  and  loves  him.  With 
his  pockets  full  of  apples  for  the  youngsters,  he  lounges  about  the 
town,  chatting  with  this  one  and  that,  bestirring  himself  only  in  an 
emergency.  His  father  left  him  a  fairly  prosperous  business,  but 
as  there  was  so  much  for  him  to  do  in  Toomevara,  he  had  no 
time  to  devote  to  it.  As  long  as  it  lasted  it  was  useful  to  him,  in 
affording  the  means  of  employing  at  good  wages  a  troop  of  de- 
serving persons  whom  nobody  else  would  engage.  Con  drew  on 
it,  moreover,  for  provisions  to  give  away  when  ready  money 
failed.  These  uncommercial  proceedings  led  to  financial  disaster. 
The  shop  had  to  be  closed,  and  Con  then  lived  on  the  rent 
accruing  from  a  few  cottages  left  him  by  a  relation  and  strictly 
guarded  against  alienation.  His  sister  ekes  out  a  pittance  by 
letting  lodgings. 

Con  may  be  seen  any  day  dividing  his  dinner  with  some  tramp 
or  hanger-on.  Whenever  he  pays  a  visit  he  brings  a  present  out 
of  his  poverty,  if  only  a  fresh  ^^g.  Though  an  old  bachelor.  Con 
is  the  confidant  of  half  the  wives  and  mothers  in  the  town,  and 
what  he  does  not  know  about  children  is  not  worth  knowing.  To 
his  care  erring  husbands  are  confided,  and  at  fairs  and  markets  he 
has  a  solemn  charge  to  bring  home  more  than  one  man  before  he 
has  drunk  too  much.  Con  is  exceedingly  devout  in  his  quiet  way, 
and  one  thing  that  he  has  drawn  from  his  religious  principles  is 
an  exceeding  contempt  for  this  world  as  a  world,  and  for  all  that 
is  involved  in  the  wonderful  process  of  "  getting  on."  A  modern 
Francis  of  Assisi,  he  loves  animals,  and  his  tenderness  for  lost 
dogs  and  mangy  cats  is  unbounded.  No  doubt  it  is  his  sympathy 
that  enables  him  to  teach  them  the  marvellous  tricks  which  de- 
light the  sick  children  he  visits  so  regularly,  amongst  them  Httle 
Denis  Feeny  on  the  Castle  Hill. 

There  are  many  minor  traders  in  Toomevara,  inconsiderable 
people  for  the  most  part,  whose  wives  wear  close-fitting  muslin 
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caps,  and  who  traffic  in  bacon  or  dripping.  Some  have  tiny 
shops,  which  are  a  part  of  their  kitchen  or  living-room — shops 
with  an  earthen  floor,  a  narrow  counter,  and  a  small-paned  window 
displaying  a  glass  bottle  of  sugar-sticks,  a  bundle  of  clay  pipes, 
and  a  roll  of  tobacco.  In  similar  windows  a  cup  and  saucer 
prominently  exhibited  indicate  that  on  market-days  a  meal  of 
rashers  and  eggs  might  be  had  within. 

It  cannot  truthfully  be  said  that  our  Toomevara  tradesfolk  are 
abnormally  busy,  though  they  act  as  if  they  were.  Even  Tom 
Connolly,  whose  business  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  town,  is  not 
quite  as  occupied  as  the  great  city  merchants.  At  the  same  time 
no  great  city  merchants  could  be  slower  about  answering  letters 
or  executing  commissions  than  our  traders.  Whether  they  set 
orders  aside  and  forget  them,  or  look  upon  promptitude  as  a 
humiliating  admission  of  not  having  much  work  on  hand,  remains 
a  secret.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  repeated  applications  are 
necessary  before  one  can  get  them  to  attend  to  anything  a  little 
outside  their  beaten  track;  and  whereas  merchant  princes  have 
been  known  to  interest  themselves  in  small  orders,  our  commercial 
lights  show  an  independence  of  customers  undoubtedly  high- 
spirited,  but  not  infrequently  irritating. 

Our  Professional  Men. 

Our  professional  men  in  Toomevara  are  of  different  degrees. 
We  have  doctors  and  doctors,  solicitors  and  solicitors.  Of  the 
former  the  most  important  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  was  Dr. 
Lysaght.  He  lived  in  a  large,  old-fashioned  house  in  Priory 
Street,  and  was  in  great  request,  not  merely  in  town  and  country, 
but  for  many  miles  across  the  border.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the 
oldest  Catholic  families  in  the  county,  and  was  married  to  the 
sister  of  Lord  Dunanway,  but  as  his  wife  had  adopted  his  religion, 
and  as  he  did  not  conceal  his  Nationalist  sympathies  he  would 
have  been  excluded  from  the  best  local  society  but  for  his  won- 
derful professional  skill,  which  had  induced  everyone,  except  the 
Dunanways,  to  tolerate  his  opinions.  Great  wonder  was  expressed 
amongst  those  who  differed  from  him  as  to  how  he,  whom  every- 
body admitted  to  be  a  gentleman,  should  hold  the  same  views  as 
O'Brien  and  Dolan.     His  reply  that  social  position  had  nothing 
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to  do  with  the  case  was  not  accepted  as  an  answer,  nor  did  any- 
one follow  his  recommendations  to  study  Irish  history.  At  the 
same  time  his  strength  of  character  and  the  need  for  his  services 
forced  the  county  to  accept  him  as  he  was,  and  to  like  him,  while 
lamenting  his  aberrations.  The  feud  between  Lord  Dunanway 
and  himself  had  been  embittered  by  attempts  to  deprive  him  of 
certain  appointments,  which  failed  owing  to  his  personal  popularity. 

The  other  medical  men  included  Dr.  O'Mara,  Dr.  Lysaght's 
colleague ;  old  Dr.  Moran,  who  was  long  past  his  work  and  de- 
voted his  too  abundant  leisure  to  growing  roses ;  Dr.King,  a  prim, 
neat  man,  the  Protestant  doctor,  for  in  Toomevara  we  prefer  to 
entrust  our  bodies  as  well  as  our  souls  to  persons  of  our  own 
faith ;  Dr.  O'Donnell,  who  was  married  to  a  rich  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, and  Dr.  Mackin,  a  clever  young  fellow  who,  like  O'Donnell, 
did  not  count  socially.  It  will  be  seen  that  doctors  were  numer- 
ous in  proportion  to  the  population.  Professions  are  considered 
genteel,  so  that  those  of  our  farmers  and  shopkeepers  to  whom 
gentility  is  dear  are  anxious  that  their  sons  should  adopt  them. 
The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  wide,  if  sparsely  populated  district,  so 
that  the  Infirmary,  the  Workhouse  Hospital  and  the  outlying 
Dispensaries  secured  small  incomes  to  those  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  such  appointments.  As  for  the  others,  they  depend  on 
their  luck  and  the  drainage. 

Solicitors  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  doctors.  Of  them  the 
principal  used  to  be  Mr.  La  Touche,  who  did  business  for  Lord 
Dunanway,  the  Burrows  of  Inch,  the  Newtons,  and  other  notabili- 
ties. He  represented  the  Conservative  and  Protestant  interest 
generally,  was  a  genial,  portly  man  of  fine  presence  and  courtly 
manners.  He  rode  to  hounds,  entertained  handsomely,  went  into 
the  best  society  the  neighborhood  afforded,  and  was  extremely 
proud  of  his  family.  Though  he  was  unmarried,  well-to-do,  and 
the  owner  of  the  prettiest  place  about  Toomevara,  the  spinsters  of 
town  and  country  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  making  him  happy, 
for  his  old  mother  who  kept  house  for  him  was  a  veritable  dragon. 
She  had  always  nipped  in  the  bud  the  promising  love-affairs  of 
her  son,  and  certain  unpleasant  chapters  in  his  life  might  be  traced 
to  her  influence.  She  was  horribly  jealous  of  the  power  of  any 
other  woman  over  him,  and  thus  at  eight-and-forty  Malachai  la 
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Touche  was  still  a  bachelor,  and  one  rather  fond  of  his  glass.  It 
was  prophesied  that  when  the  old  woman  died,  if  she  did  not  sur- 
vive him,  which  was  possible,  he  would  go  down  hill.  McCrossan 
the  solicitor,  who  was  once  his  articled  clerk,  and  knew  many  of 
his  secrets,  was  trying  to  divert  clients  to  himself,  but  he  worked 
in  an  underhand  way,  and  was  unwilling  to  risk  an  open  rupture 
with  La  Touche  until  his  own  position  was  secure.  Mr.  La 
Touche's  principal  rival,  McCullogh,  was  the  cousin  of  O'Brien, 
the  baker,  and  stood  on  an  entirely  different  social  footing  to 
Malachai.  He  had  in  his  hands  all  the  Nationalist  business  of 
the  county.  To  him  the  tenants  went  as  a  matter  of  course,  just 
as  the  landlords  went  to  Mr.  La  Touche.  The  two  men,  as  is 
customary,  argued  minor  cases  before  the  County  Court  judges, 
and  McCullogh  by  his  earnestness,  his  fluency,  his  broad,  unctuous 
brogue,  and  his  absolute  lack  of  manners,  generally  won  the  day. 
He  did  not  care  what  he  said,  nor  what  he  insinuated,  so  long  as 
he  made  a  point.  He  had  a  knack  of  discrediting  hostile  witnesses, 
of  jeering  at  them,  of  questioning  them  on  side  issues,  that  had 
immense  effect. 

The  social  position  of  litigants  might  be  determined  by  learn- 
ing which  man  represented  them,  unless,  indeed,  when  some  of 
those  who  stood  for  Society  in  Toomevara  quarrelled  with  the 
genial  but  hot-tempered  La  Touche,  and  in  a  huff  took  their 
business  to  his  opponent.  La  Touche  was  not  as  sharp  as 
McCullogh,  and  was  handicapped  by  being  a  gentleman.  He 
hated  browbeating  a  witness,  and  was  far  too  proud  to  secure  a 
verdict  by  means  similar  to  those  employed  by  his  opponent. 
His  hesitation  in  this  respect  sometimes  made  his  clients  angry. 
They  desired,  above  all  things,  to  win  their  case,  and  had  no 
patience  with  a  man  who  was,  as  they  said,  "  so  damned  scrupu- 
lous." Litigation  apart,  La  Touche  stood  high  in  general  esti- 
mation. The  peasantry  liked  him  because  he  was  "  wan  o'  the 
rale  ould  shtock,"  though  they  knew  his  weakness,  and  regarded 
him  with  suspicion  in  his  public  character  as  a  man  opposed  to 
popular  rights.  While  they  habitually  spoke  of  wealthy  Tom 
Connolly  as  "  Connolly  "  or  "  Tom,"  and  called  McCullogh  by 
his  surname,  they  always  referred  to  Malachai  as  "  Misther  La 
Touche,"  an  honor  accorded  in  private  conversation  only  to  those 
whom  the  sturdy  countrymen  admit  to  be  their  superiors. 
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Mrs.  McCullogh  was  eminenfly  genteel,  as  befitted  the  wife  oi 
one  who,  though  cousin  to  O'Brien,  was  admittedly  a  rising  man. 
She  often  regretted  that  her  husband  had  chosen  the  popular 
side  in  politics,  and  had  secret  hopes  of  some  day  inducing  him 
to  change  it.  He  suffered  from  rheumatism,  so  he  and  his  wife 
had  in  consequence  visited  Buxton  twice,  which  made  Mrs.  Mc- 
CuUogh  an  authority  on  for  eign  travel.  She  dated  everything 
by  these  trips.  "  It  happened  just  before  we  went  for  the  first 
time  to  Buxton,"  she  would  say.  At  Buxton,  where  she  stayed 
at  a  hydropathic,  she  excited  much  attention  by  the  splendor  of 
her  garments,  specially  purchased  for  the  expedition  by  her  insist- 
ence on  her  husband's  high  position,  and  her  own  "  exclusive- 
ness,"  which  mightily  impressed  the  worthy  Anglo-Saxons,  to 
whom,  one  brogue  being  the  same  as  another,  the  social  status  of 
the  Irish  is  always  a  mystery.  They  thought  her  a  person  of 
exalted  rank  in  her  own  country,  and  the  plea  of  her  nationality 
sufficed  in  their  eyes  to  explain  her  peculiarities.  Probably  we 
should  have  accepted  a  cockney  in  equal  good  faith  in  Toome- 
vara,  where  we  regard  the  dropping  of  the  letter  "  h  "  as  a  weak- 
ness incidental  to  English  people  of  all  classes. 

Close  beside  the  **  Chapel, "  as  we  still  call  the  Catholic  church, 
stood  the  priest's  house — square,  ugly,  roomy,  untidy  —  where 
Margaret,  the  priest's  housekeeper,  a  gaunt  maiden  of  fifty,  was 
the  ruling  spirit.  Margaret  was  a  power  in  her  way.  An  in- 
veterate gossip,  a  stern  censor  of  morals,  a  woman  who  would  not 
alter  her  ways  one  jot  for  anyone, — the  parish  priest  himself  was 
said  to  go  in  awe  of  her.  He  was  exceedingly  careful  to  give 
Margaret  no  more  trouble  than  he  could  avoid,  and  put  up  with 
cookery  that  only  the  grace  of  God  and  a  naturally  strong  con- 
stitution enabled  him  to  survive.  If  Margaret  inspired  fear  in 
a  parish  priest,  it  may  be  inferred  that  before  her  mere  curates 
grovelled.  Should  one  of  these  unhappy  men  be  late  for  dinner 
or  tea,  he  applied  to  Margaret  for  something  to  eat  with  a  humility 
that  was  touching.  It  is  said  that  even  Father  O'Dowd  had  more 
than  once  gone  to  bed  hungry  rather  than  ask  the  housekeeper 
for  food.  Such  details  as  daily  sweeping  and  dusting,  the  setting 
straight  of  chairs  and  tablecloths,  the  putting  away  of  books, 
newspapers  and  clothes,  when  out  of  their  proper  place,  did  not 
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enter  into  Margaret's  scheme  of  duties.  She  had  more  aptitude 
for  prayer  than  for  labor,  and  with  her  a  pious  disposition  covered 
a  multitude  of  omissions.  "  The  girrl,"  as  her  often-changed 
assistant — in  the  present  instance  a  rough,  gaping,  country  lass — 
was  generically  styled,  was  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  was  made 
accountable  to  the  authorities  for  all  defects  and  deficiencies  in 
the  working  of  the  domestic  machinery.  To  mend  or  end  Mar- 
garet seemed  to  be  impossible,  for  she  would  not  alter  her  ways, 
and  she  persisted  in  refusing  to  accept  notice  to  leave,  under  the 
impression  that  it  could  not  be  seriously  meant. 

Of  those  who  submitted  to  Margaret's  dominion  Canon 
Reynolds,  a  man  of  fifty-eight  or  sixty,  was  parish  priest  of 
Toomevara.  He  was  tall,  thin,  and  rather  solemn,  with  a  digni- 
fied manner.  His  great  interest  in  life  was  the  new  church. 
With  him  lived  his  three  curates.  The  eldest.  Father  Igoe,  was 
gentle,  well-spoken,  zealous,  and  in  a  small  way  literary  in  his 
tastes.  The  old  women  spoke  of  him  as  a  saint.  He  listened 
patiently  to  their  interminable  stories,  he  pitied  the  real  misery 
that  often  lay  behind  their  garrulity,  and  out  of  his  slender  in- 
come— £%o  a  year — slipped  many  a  shilling  into  trembling,  toil- 
worn  hands.  His  colleague.  Father  O'Dowd,  was  a  fiery, 
impetuous,  intolerant  though  well-meaning  young  man,  of  strong 
political  views,  and  exceedingly  impatient  of  contradiction.  His 
favorite  phrase  was  "I  denounce."  He  would  have  been  a  re- 
markable preacher  anywhere  if  only  his  education  and  experience 
had  been  equal  to  his  zeal.  As  it  was,  he  attracted  large  congre- 
gations in  Toomevara,  and  treated  them  to  highly  spiced  religious 
fare.  The  third  was  Father  Phelan,  who  was  cousin  to  Mrs. 
McCullogh,  and  also  to  O'Brien,  the  baker. 

The  priests  did  not  visit  much,  except  in  discharge  of  their 
duties  to  the  sick.  They  dined  regularly,  however,  at  the  house 
of  Tom  Connolly,  who  was  a  pillar  of  the  church,  and  twice  a 
year  with  Mrs.  O'Brien  of  the  Castle,  a  very  religious  woman,  a 
bishop's  niece,  and  one  who  with  the  Lysaghts,  the  de  Lacys,  and 
the  Duffys  of  Springfield  kept  up  the  prestige  of  Catholicity  in 
the  county. 

The  Protestant  church  and  rectory  are  a  little  further  down 
Priory  Street,  the  rectory  being  distinguished  by  a  smooth- 
shaven  lawn  and  trim  flower-beds.     Mr.  Johnson,  the  rector,  is  an 
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M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  a  peaceable,  gentlemanly,  well-meaning, 
colorless  man,  sufficiently  Low  Church  to  please  his  congrega- 
tion. Only  once  have  we  had  a  militant  parson  in  Toomevara. 
He  got  into  trouble  over  the  registration  of  a  foundling  as  a  Prot- 
estant, and  was  removed  after  much  squabbling.  Since  his  time 
all  has  gone  smoothly,  and  though  there  is  still  no  intercourse 
between  priests  and  parsons,  they  exchange  friendly  bows  when 
they  meet.     The  rector's  wife  is  a  confirmed  invalid. 

We  have  many  Presbyterians  in  Toomevara.  Over  them  Mr. 
McGregor  used  to  preside  at  the  kirk,  while  Sawyer,  the  saddler, 
preached  at  the  little  Wesleyan  meeting-house.  The  bulk  of  the 
Catholic  population  recognize  no  difference  between  the  doctrines 
taught  in  church,  kirk  or  meeting-house.  To  those  outside  these 
congregations  they  are  all  alike  "  Prodesdan's."  Questions  of 
religion  and  politics  come  into  everything,  especially  of  politics, 
for  though  differences  of  creed  are  often  mentioned,  and  "  What 
is  he  ?"  is  one  of  the  first  inquiries  about  a  stranger,  there  is, 
under  this,  little  real  bigotry,  and  would  be  less  but  for  political 
dissensions  and  preferences.  The  Protestants  of  all  ranks  take 
the  airs  of  a  ruling  class,  as  is  natural  to  those  who  have  the 
money  and  the  influence.  They  all  stand  together,  hence  their 
strength.  They  help  each  other,  and  if  a  poor  man  adopts  their 
faith,  they  educate  his  children  and  push  his  material  interests. 
For  a  Catholic,  even  a  Catholic  gentleman,  to  rank  with  them,  it 
is  essential  that  he  should  at  least  be  a  Conservative.  The  mis- 
fortune in  Toomevara  is  that  people  maintain  their  own  opinions 
by  refusing  to  consider  those  of  others.  Nothing  is  decided  on 
its  merits.  There  is  an  unsleeping  suspicion  of  opponents.  A 
suggestion,  however  helpful  or  excellent  it  may  appear  on  the  face 
of  it,  is  sure  to  be  looked  on  as  a  gift  of  the  Greeks  by  those  in 
the  opposite  camp  to  its  originator.  There  is  no  banding  together 
to  obtain  advantages  or  concessions  that  would  benefit  everyone 
without  distinction  of  creed  or  party.  One  side  suspects  prosely- 
tism  in  every  charitable  movement  not  started  by  itself.  The  other 
suspects  treason  in  every  political  aspiration,  and  so  life  runs  on 
parallel  lines  indefinitely  prolonged  and  touching  nowhere  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  geometrical  rules. 

London^  England. 

C.  O'CONOR  ECCLES. 
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MARY,  THE  MOTHER  OP  JESUS. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Union  of  Mary  with  the  Eternal  Father. 
I. —  The  Divine  Conception. 
II. —  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth. 
III. — Trial  and  Silence  of  St.  Joseph. 
IV. — The  Nativity. 
V. — Nourishme7it  and  Growth. 
VI . — Self-  Sacrifice. 

I. — The  Divine  Conception. 

HUMAN  nature  has  been  loved  by  God  with  a  love  as  unut- 
terable as  it  is  divine.  This  love  of  God  for  our  nature  has 
ever  existed  in  God ;  and  as  Divine  Love  cannot  expend  itself  on 
what  is  not  perfect,  so  this  nature,  as  it  was  conceived  in  the  eter- 
nal councils  of  God,  was  as  immaculate  as  would  be  a  perfection 
in  Him.  We  may  well  be  astonished  when  we  consider  the 
nature  as  we  see  it  in  ourselves  and  in  the  world  at  large ;  but 
our  astonishment  ceases  when  we  consider  that  this  nature  was 
originally  formed  in  wisdom  in  order  to  be  the  tabernacle  of  God 
in  the  midst  of  His  creation.  This  love  it  is  which  has  stooped 
to  the  very  nature  thus  fallen  from  all  its  unutterable  perfections, 
in  order  to  restore  it  to  its  first  beauty ;  and  it  is  the  Mystery  of 
Godliness  which  has  brought  about  His  own  Divine  Conception 
in  it,  in  the  way  that  it  has  been  done.  The  Eternal  Father,  with 
this  unutterable  love,  ever  looked  at  this  nature  of  ours  as  His 
one  perfect  image  in  creation,  as  the  one  in  which  the  Divine 
Nature  would  become  incarnate ;  and  this  love,  which  is  always 
one  and  the  self-same — which  could  not  change  toward  the  nature 
of  His  divine  previsions  in  eternity,  for  any  temporary  fall  of  man 
in  the  order  of  time — looking  upon  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary,  said, 
"  Thou  art  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;"  and  to 
this  St.  Paul  adds,  "  To  which  of  the  angels  hath  He  said  at  any 
time,  *  Thou  art  My  Son,  tliis  day  have  I  begotten  Thee  ?'  and 
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again,  *  I  will  be  to  Him  a  Father,  and  He  shall  be  to  Me  a  Son  ;* 
and  yet  further,  *  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  adore  Him  ?'  "  So, 
when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  the  Holy  Ghost  united  the 
perfect  dispositions  of  the  Heart  of  Mary  with  the  design  of  the 
Incarnation.  The  perfection  of  her  prayer  was  then  elevated  by 
Him  into  such  an  act  of  union  with  the  (to  her)  unknown  Will  of 
God  regarding  her,  that,  at  the  voice  of  the  angel,  her  soul  and 
her  body  thrilled,  as  it  were,  in  the  living  God,  who,  recognizing 
her  flesh  as  His  own,  took  it  and  came  amongst  us. 

This  meeting  in  the  bosom  of  the  Virgin  of  the  life  of  God- 
head with  the  purest  substance  of  His  creating  was  the  outflow 
of  the  love  with  which,  from  all  eternity,  God  had  loved  the 
nature  of  her  who  would  be  the  Mother  of  His  Sacred  Humanity. 

And  how  may  we  with  diffidence  regard  this  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?  Is  it  not  the  astounding  nature  of  this  miracle 
which  would  cause  the  necessity  of  an  effusion  of  divine  confidence 
into  her  soul  ?  For  what  a  truly  magnificent  confidence  was  that 
which  Mary  evinced  when,  realizing  instantaneously  the  extent  of 
the  dignity  about  to  be  conferred  upon  her,  and  perceiving  that 
her  consent  was  involved  in  it,  she  gave  it  without  any  hesitation, 
saying,  "  Be  it  done  unto  me  according  to  thy  word." 

Maiy  was  thus  the  first  to  enter  into  the  great  communion 
with  Godhead.  The  Son  of  God  was  become  her  Son.  The 
Infinite,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Heir  of  the  eternal  past,  and  Father 
of  the  world  to  come,  was  now  entirely  her  own. 

Until  now,  Mary,  by  her  union  with  God,  had  been,  so  to 
speak,  submerged  in  the  divine  ocean  of  His  love.  Now,  appa- 
rently, it  is  God  who  seems  to  love  Himself  in  His  creature. 
What  then  becomes  of  distance  ?  Where  lies  the  impossibility  of 
communion  ?  All  may  now  approach,  not  only  to  annihilate 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  God,  but  also  to  partake  of  the 
Divine  Nature  itself.  He  is  the  first  Sacred  Host  hidden  in  the 
ciborium  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin.  Like  his  Mother,  He  comes 
amongst  us  to  serve.  He  is  the  servant  of  God  and  the  Son  of 
His  handmaiden.  He  is  the  servant  of  all.  In  her  humility  Mary 
calls  herself  the  servant  of  the  Almighty  One ;  and  in  this  form 
of  humility  Mary  cannot  surpass  her  Son.  All  that  is  left  to  her 
to  do  is  to  perform  her  duty  of  motherhood. 
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In  order  the  better  to  appreciate  what,  the  moment  after  her 
word  of  consent  had  been  given,  Mary  had  become  for  man,  we 
must  note  what  Jesus  Himself  is  in  her.  He  is  the  Plenitude  of 
grace  and  truth,  the  Abyss  of  wisdom ;  the  Ocean  of  goodness ; 
the  Mercy-Seat,  the  inexhaustible  Treasure.  He  is  the  Gift  of 
the  Father,  the  Dwelling-Place  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and 
King  of  angels.  On  the  other  hand,  He  is  a  weak  Babe,  the 
Victim  of  propitiation,  hidden  Manna,  Greatness  annihilated.  In 
the  bosom  of  a  human  Mother  it  is  that  He  receives  a  human 
soul,  consecrated  by  the  unction  of  His  Divinity.  His  priesthood 
He  wills  to  possess  in  her,  and  to  exercise  it  through  her  admin- 
istration. In  Him  she  is  at  once  Pontifical  Vestment,  Priest, 
Altar,  and  Victim.  For  nine  months  Jesus  reposes  against  her 
heart  as  a  Lamb  living  and  sacrificed,  surrounded  by  the  flames 
of  a  perfect  love  which  He  Himself  kindles,  and  which  He 
desires  above  all  things  to  see  kindled  in  all  hearts.  But,  for  the 
moment,  it  is  through  her  that  He  will  shine,  and  pour  out  bene- 
dictions upon  the  world.  Perfectly  disposed  to  be  led  by  the 
Divine  Priesthood  within  her,  the  all-embracing  charity  of  Christ 
at  once  urges  and  consumes  her.  "In  haste,"  says  the  Evangelist, 
"  Mary  rises  and  speeds  to  the  mountains  ofjudea";  her  object 
being  to  obtain  and  give  the  first  solemn  benediction  of  the  Sacred 
Host  within  her — namely,  the  sanctification  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
his  mother's  womb. 

II. — The  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  mankind  should 
be  taught  the  value  of  the  soul — above  all,  the  soul  of  the  little 
child — and  that  it  should,  for  its  own  sake,  be  loved.  Before  the 
advent  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  the  world  knew  nothing  of  charity, 
nor  of  the  mystic  hfe  of  the  soul.  In  the  midst  of  the  stains,  the 
profanities,  the  enmities,  the  jealousies,  and  all  other  disorders 
which  St.  Paul  enumerates  as  the  works  of  the  flesh,^  the  child 
entered  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  had  to  grow  up  as  he  could. 
Mary,  therefore,  begins  her  instructions  at  the  very  springs  of  life 
itself.  On  this  subject  the  Church  follows  her  example,  leaving 
nothing  undone  in  order  that,  from  its  very  conception,  the  child 

1  Kom.  I  :  23 — 32. 
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may  be  surrounded  by  holy,  and  pure  impressions.  She  has 
benedictions,  prayers,  and  Masses  specially  for  woman's  child- 
bearing.  She  will  not  await  the  pride  of  reason  before  conferring 
the  regenerating  grace  of  baptism.  She  knows  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  a  proper  regard 
for  those  little  ones  who  resemble  Jesus ;  and  that  the  true  con- 
version of  the  soul  most  readily  takes  place  when  superior  souls 
fraternize  with  the  lowly  in  the  simplicity  of  the  faith  or  the  ten- 
derness of  charity. 

The  two  mothers,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  appear  to  approach 
each  other  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  decorum  and  affec- 
tion, but  it  is  through  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  their 
meeting  becomes  a  special  communication  of  the  Word.  Nor  have 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  ever  expressed  themselves  in  language 
more  pure,  more  simple,  or  more  sublime.  The  picture  is  there- 
fore supernaturally  beautiful,  and  should  be  devoutly  studied  to 
be  fully  understood. 

Mary's  Magnificat  is  but  a  simple  reply  to  her  cousin's  illumi- 
nated question,  "  Whence  is  this  to  me  that  the  Mother  of  my 
Lord  should  come  to  me  ?  for  behold,  as  soon  as  thy  salutation 
sounded  in  my  ears  the  infant  in  my  womb  leaped  for  joy."  But 
it  is  a  reply  that  gushes  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  and 
gratitude.  This  Canticle  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  repeated 
by  the  lips  of  Holy  Church,  reveals  the  comprehensiveness  of  our 
Lady's  intelligence  and  the  divine  nature  of  her  mission.  She  is 
not  an  isolation;  she  is  not  Mother  for  herself  alone.  She  speaks 
in  the  name  of  all,  being  responsible  to  all  ages  for  the  gift  of  her 
virginal  maternity.  All  will  have  mercy  shown  unto  them  who, 
from  generation  to  generation,  shall,  through  her  instrumentality, 
fear  the  Lord.  Through  her  will  the  proud  be  humbled,  and  the 
humble  be  exalted ;  the  hungry  will  be  replenished,  and  the  full 
be  sent  empty  away.  To  all  who  shall  belong  to  the  true  seed  of 
Abraham  will  joy  be  awarded  in  all  ages  to  come. 

HI. — Trial  and  Silence  of  St.  Joseph. 

Sacred  Scripture  informs  us  that  Mary  remained  three  months 
in  Hebron ;  which  naturally  leads  us  to  suppose  that  she  did  not 
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leave  her  cousin  until  after  the  birth  of  the  Baptist,  when,  in  due 
course,  she  would  return  to  her  own  home.^ 

The  disquietude  of  St.  Joseph  is  related  very  simply  and  in 
few  words,  but  it  is  given  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  reveals  the 
sublime  elevation  of  character  in  him  who  was  chosen  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  Mother  and  of  her  Divine  Child,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  witness  to  her  Immaculate  Conception.  And  not  only  are 
the  fidelity  and  justice  of  St.  Joseph's  character  displayed  in  the 
incident,  but  still  more  are  the  admirable  qualifications  of  our 
Lady  for  the  duties  she  was  called  upon  to  fulfil  in  the  world. 
Such,  for  example,  would  be  her  fidelity,  her  reserve,  her  patience, 
her  self-possession,  and  the  calm  firmness  which  could  not  be 
diverted  from  her  appointed  path.  The  Incarnation  was  the 
secret  of  God  which  had  been  entrusted  to  her  to  keep  inviolable 
under  all  circumstances ;  and  this  in  spite  of  dangers  and  mis- 
apprehensions— in  spite,  indeed,  of  the  very  Law  of  God  itself  and 
its  fearful  penalties.     Her  silence  is  sublime  beyond  words. 

As  for  St.  Joseph,  his  conduct  is  not  less  admirable.  He  is 
perplexed.  On  the  one  hand,  his  faith  in  the  supernatural  graces 
of  his  spouse  forbids  any  suspicion  of  her  purity,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  their  espousals  are  marks  of  divine  predestination 
too  recent  to  be  forgotten.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
Law — and  the  Law  is  the  Law  of  God.  If,  however  (in  the  words 
of  St.  Bernard),  she  were  indeed  the  highly  favored  one  of  God, 
St.  Joseph,  deeming  himself  an  unworthy  sinner,  said  within  him- 
self that  no  longer  ought  he  to  be  favored  with  the  company  of 
one  whose  marvellous  dignity  he  greatly  feared.^  Therefore,  see- 
ing himself  to  be  without  special  direction  from  on  high,  he  judged 
it  best  to  take  a  resolution  which  involved  the  greatest  courage 
and  the  most  manly  self-abnegation  possible.  He  would  put  her 
away  privately  and  her  reputation  should  be  untouched. 

St.  Bernard  on  this  subject  goes  on  to  say,  "  It  was  fitting  that 
Mary  should  be  espoused  to  Joseph,  in  order  that  the  *  Holy 
Thing '  should  be  hidden  from  the  dogs,  and  her  virginity  proved 

2  St.  Luke,  who  relates  the  story  of  Mary's  visit,  says  that  his  narrative  was 
drawn  up  according  as  they,  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  Word,  had  delivered  it  to  him.  The  Benedidus  would  only  have  been  pre- 
served in  Mary's  memory  ;  which  proves  her  presence  at  the  birth. — E.  M.  S. 

'  Horn,  on  the  Annunciation  of  the  V.  M.  of  Gody  pp.  68,  69. 
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by  him  to  whom  she  is  espoused ;  thus  the  Virgin's  modesty  is 
spared,  and  her  good  name  provided  for.  What,  indeed,  could 
be  wiser  or  more  worthy  of  God's  Providence  ?  "  And  in  another 
place,  "  As  Thomas,  by  doubting  and  touching,  became  the  most 
steadfast  confessor  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  so  Joseph  by 
espousing  Mary  to  himself  .  .  .  became  the  most  faithful  wit- 
ness of  her  maidenhood.  Oh,  most  beautiful  fitness,  both  of  the 
doubt  of  Thomas,  and  of  the  espousals  of  Mary ! "  Under  any 
circumstances  this  disquietude  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  his  ultimate 
resolve,  were  necessary,  as  both  merited  an  express  reassurance 
from  God ;  for  it  is  written,  '*  While  he  thought  on  these  things  " 
\i.e.y  to  put  her  away  privately],  "  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  unto  him  in  his  sleep,  saying,  Joseph,  son  of  David,  fear 
not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary,  thy  wife,  for  that  which  is  conceived 
of  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Thus  was  St.  Joseph  proved  and  the  divine  nature  of  Mary's 
Conception  revealed  to  him,  as  to  the  Just  Man,  whose  witness 
was  looked  for.  His  holy  silence  on  the  subject,  his  patient 
awaiting  for  divine  instruction,  were  only  second  in  sublimity  to 
the  silence  and  fortitude  of  Mary. 

IV. — The  Nativity. 

The  birthday  of  Jesus  was  proclaimed  by  the  Prophet  Isaias  in 
these  glorious  words,  "  Arise,  be  enlightened,  O  Jerusalem,  for  thy 
light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  For, 
behold !  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth ;  and  a  mist,  the  people ; 
but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen 
upon  thee,  and  the  Gentiles  shall  walk  in  thy  light  and  kings  in 
the  brightness  of  thy  rising."* 

Our  Blessed  Lady — in  the  divine  solitude  of  her  heart,  and  in 
the  silence  with  which  holy  prophecy  had  invested  the  world  at 
this  moment  of  time — watched  one  by  one  the  signs  of  the  times 
according  as  they  answered  to  the  prophetic  voices  of  bygone 
ages.  Those  voices  were,  in  her  hearing,  the  voice  of  Him  who 
had  spoken  by  the  prophets,  and  who  was  even  now  preparing  to 
be  introduced  by  her  into  the  world.  With  Him  she  had  been  wont 
to  converse  in  her  heart,  and  she  well  understood  the  object  of  that 

*  Isaias  60 :  2,  3. 
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call  to  Bethlehem  which  was  to  witness  to  His  birth  of  the  family  of 
David.  By  this  she  knew  that  the  world  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
midnight  darkness,  and  that  all  was  ready  for  the  rising  of  the  Sun 
of  Justice.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her  where  their  lodg- 
ing should  be,  for  the  practice  of  holy  poverty  had  become  rooted 
in  her  soul.  Her  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  She  understood 
and  appropriated  to  herself  the  abjection  and  self-annihilation 
which  accompanied  His  entrance  into  the  world.  Accordingly, 
far  from  being  discouraged,  she  gratefully  accepts  the  humble 
lodging  provided  for  them,  because  she  is  about  to  share  it  with 
Him  whose  Will  it  was  that  thus  it  should  be.  So  entirely  they 
belonged  to  each  other ! 

In  the  absence  of  St.  Joseph — according  to  tradition — who,  it 
would  seem,  went  into  the  town  to  purchase  their  little  necessaries 
of  food,  Mary  arranged  the  crib  and  made  her  other  preparations 
as  well  as  she  could.  Then,  kneeling,  and  lifting  up  her  hands  in 
thanksgiving  to  the  Eternal  Father  for  all  His  mercies,  she  fell  into 
a  gentle  ecstasy,  like  that  in  which  she  had  received  the  Son  of 
God  into  her  bosom,  and  on  awakening  from  her  trance,  she  be- 
held the  glorious  Infant  lying  before  her  eyes  on  the  bare  ground. 
At  once  she  offered  him  to  the  Eternal  Father  as  the  price  of  the 
world's  ransom.  No  longer  is  He  hers  alone.  He  is  come  for 
all ;  He  is  the  possession  of  all. 

Mary  now  ceases  to  wish  to  be  alone  with  her  Treasure.  Her 
own  heart  no  longer  suffices.  She  would  have  the  hearts  of  all 
men  in  her  hand,  that  she  might  have  a  worthy  offering  for  Him. 
Therefore,  when  divine  grace  leads  the  shepherds  and  the  Magi 
to  them,  she  is  full  of  joy. 

In  the  gifts  offered  at  the  crib  there  is  a  certain  mystery  of 
union.  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  we  may  respond  to  the 
gift  our  Lord  has  made  us  of  ourselves,  which  is  by  giving  Him 
back  a  portion  of  His  own  gifts  to  us  as  the  pledge  of  our  love. 
By  their  presence,  therefore,  the  shepherds  and  the  Kings  mani- 
fested their  desire  to  reco^^nize  the  ri;^hts  of  the  new-born  Lord 
of  the  universe. 

In  the  significant  choice  of  their  gifts  it  appears  that  the  Magi 
were  inspired  by  the  symbolic  traditions  of  the  East.  As  for  the 
shepherds,  their  poverty  and  their  simplicity  left  them  but  little 
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choice.  According  to  the  Fathers,  they  were  all  secretly  guided 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for,  in  the  offering  of  gold,  the  Church 
recognizes  the  tribute  of  charity  due  to  the  royalty  of  Jesus  ;  in 
the  incense,  the  offering  of  adoration  and  prayer  due  to  His 
Divinity ;  in  th  e  myrrh,  the  homage  of  penitent  compassion  pre- 
sented to  His  sacred  mortality;  in  the  lambs  and  turtle  doves,  the 
oblation  of  simplicity  and  innocence  made  to  His  priesthood. 
Jesus,  to  whom  this  interpretation  of  the  Church  was  present, 
elected  to  receive  these  several  homages  at  the  hands  of  His 
Mother,  and  we  remark  by  these  visible  symbols  how  all  things 
in  the  mystic  world  are  held  in  common  between  Him  and  His 
Mother. 

V. — Nourishment:  Growth  by  Communion:  Character: 
Family  Likeness. 

At  His  birth  the  Divine  Infant  ceases  to  live  by  direct  com- 
munication on  the  life  of  His  Mother.  Still,  He  elects  to  owe 
His  human  existence  to  the  milk  of  her  sacred  bosom.  He 
assimilated  to  Himself  this  nourishment,  this  communion  of 
human  substance,  and  communicates  to  it  His  hypostatic  union. 
Even  now  He  thirsts  for  the  Blood  He  intends  to  shed  for  us ; 
and  for  the  Flesh  He  would  hereafter  give  mystically  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  This  thirst  for  our  salvation,  which  found  its  mystic 
satisfaction  at  the  breast  of  His  Mother,  caused  Jesus  to  lavish 
upon  her  His  supersubstantial  divine  life,  like  a  spiritual  milk, 
which  she,  in  her  mystical  motherhood,  could  in  return  give  to 
her  children.  Now,  regarding  this  mysterious  nourishment,  we 
may,  in  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  hear  her  calling  upon  the 
Church  to  come  and  taste  plentifully.  "  Come  over  to  me,  all  ye 
that  desire  me,  and  be  filled  with  my  fruits.  For  my  spirit  is 
sweet  above  honey.  ...  I  said,  I  will  water  my  garden  of 
plants,  and  I  will  water  abundantly  the  fruits  of  my  meadow. 
And  behold  my  brook  became  a  great  river,  and  my  river  came 
near  to  a  sea."^ 

Here  let  us  pause  to  make  a  remark  suggested  by  the  above 
reflection.  We  observe  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  Mystery  of  the  Diyine  Maternity,  and  that  of  the  dual 

6  Eccles.  24. 
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Mystery  of  Divine  Wisdom.  Without  difficulty  we  pass  from 
the  consideration  of  the  Sacred  Maternity  flowing  through  the 
members  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  to  the  plenitude  of  Wisdom  itself 
which,  through  the  hypostatic  union,  dwelt  in  those  sacred  mem- 
bers. We  may,  then,  perceive  without  difficulty  the  mystic  con- 
nection between  created  wisdom  as  applied  to  our  Lady  in  such 
passages  as  the  above,  and  uncreated  Wisdom  who  has  made  of 
her  an  aqueduct  to  replenish  the  mystical  members  of  His  Body 
— the  Church  of  Jesus  of  all  generations. 

The  physical  growth  of  the  child,  to  which  end  he  partakes 
of  his  mother's  physical  substance,  is  a  counterpart  of  the  mental 
and  spiritual  development  which  takes  place  in  the  soul  of  the 
child,  and  is  materially  affected  by  natural  influences  derived 
from  the  parents,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  principally  from  the 
mother. 

To  both  these  laws  of  growth  the  Child  Jesus  was  subject,  so 
that  we  may  not  imagine  that  the  office  of  supplying  the  neces- 
sities of  a  healthy  growth  was  confined  to  that  of  the  body. 
Jesus,  we  are  told,  increased  in  wisdom  as  He  increased  in  sta- 
ture. The  wisdom  here  spoken  of  is  doubtless  that  human 
created  element  which,  by  education  and  the  routine  of  habit, 
daily  life  develops  in  the  soul ;  for  in  Jesus,  divine  wisdom  could 
know  no  such  development.  Wonderful  as  it  seems  to  us,  but, 
according  to  the  nature  of  things,  appointed  by  the  Eternal 
Father,  it  was  congruous  that  the  Child  Jesus — although,  in  Per- 
son, Uncreated  Wisdom  Himself — should  follow,  in  all,  the  nat- 
ural order  of  His  human  nature's  development,  and  grow  up 
under  the  tutelage  of  created  intelligence — in  His  Mother's  case 
illumined  by  that  created  wisdom  which  was  the  reflection  of  the 
divine.  By  this  means  He  received  from  His  Mother  and  St. 
Joseph  the  special  character  He  designed  for  Himself,  and  in  this 
manner  His  Sacred  Soul,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  His 
Divine  Personality,  permitted  Itself  to  be  moulded  by  the  wisdom 
and  instructions  of  His  parents,  as  well  as  by  the  habits  which 
He  permitted  Himself  to  contract  during  the  thirty  years  of  His 
intimate  intercourse  with  them,  surrounded  by  the  simple  atmos- 
phere of  their  home. 

The  absolute  submission  of  Jesus  to  His  parents  is  the  prin- 
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cipal  feature  with  which  Holy  Scripture  furnishes  us  during  those 
years  of  tutelage,  adolescence,  and  maturity.  He  did  not  seek, 
independently  of  them,  to  form  a  line  for  Himself,  outside  their 
humble  ways  of  living  and  acting.  For  a  Soul  full  of  divine 
energy  and  power,  it  was  a  hidden,  monotonous  life ;  but  being 
come  to  teach  the  great  lesson  of  obedience.  He  made  that  the 
chief  exercise  for  Himself  in  His  own  spotless  life.  As  had 
been  written  of  Him,  "  He  came  to  do  the  Eternal  Father's  will, 
and  He  was  content  to  do  it."  ®  So  He  began  His  life  by  doing 
the  will  of  His  parents.  The  form  of  life  He  had  chosen  was 
simple;  and  simplicity  would  enter  into  all  His  acts.  In  the 
same  way  that  He  was  pleased  to  follow  the  beaten  tracks  of 
Judea,  so  was  He  pleased  to  conform  Himself  to  what  is  morally 
called  "  the  human  ways  of  life ;"  and  this  He  did  by  the  free 
choice  which  in  no  way  derogates  from  His  prescience,  but  enters 
preferably  into  the  divine  plan  and  completes  the  picture  of  the 
Incarnation. 

No  mother  has  ever  been  so  completely  mother  of  her  child  as 
Mary  was ;  for  which  reason  the  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace  were 
bestowed  upon  her  without  measure ;  and  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that,  in  her  maternal  relations  with  her  Son,  she  was  illu- 
minated by  both  the  one  and  the  other.  With  regard  to  her 
authority  He  was  reserved,  and  His  attitude  was  delicate  in  the 
extreme.  This  special  feature  is  enhanced  by  the  incident  of  His 
remaining  behind  in  the  Temple,  unknown  to  His  parents,  at 
twelve  years  of  age.  This  act  would  seem  to  have  been  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  into  relief  Mary's  absolute  authority 
over  Him,  as  well  as  His  divinely  perfect  submission  during  all 
the  years  of  His  hidden  life  at  Nazareth.  "  He  was  subject  to 
them."  It  would  appear  that,  like  any  other  ardent  young  soul, 
He  had  sought  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple  in  order  to  begin  the 
work  He  so  earnestly  desired  to  do.  But  He  was  willing  to 
resign  all  that  ardor,  and  all  the  glory  He  might  gain  for  His 
Heavenly  Father,  in  order  to  accept  and  receive  a  larger  amount 
of  human  impressions.  Without  derogating  from  His  wisdom  or 
His  holiness,  He  might  have  withdrawn  Himself  from  manual 
labor  in  order  to  live  in  the  Temple  and  place  Himself  at  the 
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head  of  the  Doctors ;  but  He  elected  to  keep  to  the  end,  and 
even  to  all  eternity,  His  distinct  physiognomy  as  Mary's  Son. 
Thus,  we  find  traditions  concerning  Him  which  are  truly  maternal 
in  His  practice  of  the  hidden  life.  In  His  submission  to  human 
laws,  in  His  tenderness  for  little  children,  in  the  simplicity  of  His 
public  life,  in  His  very  discourses,  He  resembles  His  Mother.  For 
example,  in  the  instructions  He  gives  His  disciples,  there  is  a  per- 
ceptible echo  of  Nazareth;  for  with  a  kind  of  predilection  He 
reverts  to  the  memories  of  His  thirty  years  of  hidden  life,  and  is 
pleased  to  reveal  that  modest  interior  at  Nazareth  as  a  vision  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  where  a  woman  is  occupied, 
now  in  putting  her  leaven  into  three  measures  of  meal ;  now  in 
preparing  material  to  mend  an  old  garment ;  now  in  purifying  the 
cup  within  and  without,  or  in  sweeping  the  ground  in  order  to  find 
the  groat  which  was  lost.  He  does  not  even  omit  the  festival  day 
when,  in  her  widow's  dress,  she  enters  the  Temple  and  drops  her 
mite  into  the  treasury. 

Family  likeness  generally  depends  on  some  one  original  fea- 
ture, which  becomes  striking  when  it  appears  in  the  midst  of 
shadows.  But  with  regard  to  Jesus  and  Mary,  we  may  look  un- 
doubtingly  for  a  general  similarity  and  perfection  of  likeness  in  all 
characteristic  features.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  Calendar 
and  we  shall  see  that  the  feasts  of  our  Lord  correspond  with  those 
of  His  Mother.  Those  of  our  Lady;  namely,  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  the  Nativity,  the  Presentation,  the  Seven  Dolors,  the 
Compassion,  and  the  Assumption,  form  a  regular  foundation  upon 
which  are  erected  the  corresponding  series  of  the  feasts  of  our 
Lord ;  namely,  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Presentation, 
Holy  Week,  and  the  Ascension.  In  the  comparison  of  these 
mysteries  are  to  be  found  resemblances  and  harmonies  without 
end ;  and  to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  seem  as  if  Jesus  had 
voluntarily  built  up  His  life  after  the  fashion  of  hers,  and,  like  a 
clever  architect,  had  studied  to  make  them  correspond,  down  to 
the  smallest  details. 

The  Church  enters  into  the  construction  by  conforming  her- 
self to  the  general  plan ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  very  phy- 
siognomy of  Christianity,  the  special  form  of  the  spiritual  life  in 
the  saints,  and  the  distinctive  spirit  of  the  Church  are,  in  great 
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measure,  due  to  the  direction  which  Jesus  was  pleased  to  receive 
from  His  Mother.  The  acts  of  Mary  also  have  incalculably  con- 
tributed to  make  the  Church  eternally  what  she  will  be.  The 
Church,  indeed,  might  have  had  a  different  style  of  beauty ;  but  it 
is  patent  that  she  is  such  as  she  has  been  made  by  the  humble 
Almighty  Disciple  of  Mary  and  of  Joseph ;  and  that  it  is  due  to 
this  that  she  is  so  beautiful  and  so  hidden. 

VI. — Self-Sacrifice. 

It  was  congruous  that  the  life  of  the  Divine  Sovereign  Pontiff 
should  be  one  of  self-sacrifice.  Everything,  consequently,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  sacred  Mother  breathes  of  immolation ;  the  sacri- 
fice of  self  for  God,  the  sacrifice  of  the  enjoyment  even  of  God 
Himself — all  she  offers  to  the  Child  Jesus.  It  had  been  announced 
by  David  that  the  adorable  Word  would,  at  His  entrance  into  the 
world,  say  to  His  Father,  "  Sacrifice  and  oblation  Thou  wouldst 
not,  but  a  Body  hast  Thou  fitted  to  me.  Holocaust  for  sin  did  not 
please  Thee.  Behold,  I  come ;  on  the  Head  ^  of  the  Book  it  is 
written  of  me  that  I  should  do  Thy  will,  O  God."  Now  before 
He  Himself  can  either  speak  or  walk,  Jesus  desires  to  be  carried 
by  His  Mother,  in  order  that  by  her  acts  these  dispositions  of  His 
should  be  made  manifest,  and  proclaimed  :  "  Behold,  we  come."  In 
His  eye  she  is  the  Book  in  which  it  is  written  that  He  would 
accomplish  the  Father's  will  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross. 

The  observances  of  the  Law  were  the  occasion  of  beginning 
this  series  of  sacrifices.  Mary  knew  that  the  ancient  shadows  and 
types  were  about  to  depart,  and  that  Jesus  was  superior  to  all 
human  laws,  especially  to  those  in  which  it  was  question  of  expia- 
tion and  defilement ;  but  having  the  spirit  of  Jesus  she  was  in  all 
things  united  to  His  divine  intentions.  Her  mission,  like  that  of 
Jesus,  was  not  to  "  destroy  the  Law  "  but,  by  introducing  into  it 
the  sacred  elements  of  devotedness  and  charity — which  rose  above 
the  letter  of  the  Law— to  fulfil  it. 

The  Church  does  not  reckon  the  Circumcision  among  the 
dolors  of  Mary.  Doubtless,  natural  sensibility  would,  in  this 
mystery,  appear  to  be  absorbed  in  the  joy  of  giving  and  of  hear- 
ing the  Name  of  Jesus  officially  bestowed  upon  the  Infant  Saviour. 

'Tuncdixi;  ecce  venio,  in  capita  libri  scriptum  est  de  me  ut  facerem  voluntatem 
tuam  Deus  meus.     Vulgate,  Ps.  39  :  8,  9. 
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But  in  Mary  there  was  a  supernatural  sensibility  which  no  dis- 
traction, no  spiritual  joy  could  absorb ;  for  her  maternal  heart 
measured  the  depths  which  these  two  words  implied — "  Jesus 
suffering." 

It  is  to  the  Presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple  that  the  Church 
attaches  the  first  solemn  Dolor  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 
Her  suffering  lay  in  this :  that  the  Presentation  of  Jesus  was  not 
a  figurative  ceremony  but  an  efficacious  act,  terrible  in  its  conse- 
quences. Jesus,  to  offer  Himself,  was  to  be  accepted;  and,  to 
offer  Himself  in  company  with  sinners,  was  practically  to  make 
Himself  jointly  responsible  with  them,  a  responsibility  which,  in 
His  case,  was  a  permanent  one.  Mary  is  now  called  upon  to 
abandon  this  Divine  Son  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  required 
for  the  Redemption  of  man — and  will  not  every  other  sacrifice 
follow  ? 

For  her,  maternity  means  exile,  flight  over  deserts,  the  bread 
of  the  stranger  in  an  idolatrous  land.  It  means  suffering,  not  only 
for  herself,  but  for  the  objects  of  her  most  legitimate  tenderness  ; 
it  means  poverty  of  the  cruellest  kind.  All  this  is  understood  by 
Mary,  and  even  more,  for  if,  until  this  moment,  the  prophecies 
regarding  the  Man  of  Sorrows  may  have  had  some  obscurity,  the 
words  of  Simeon  have  dispelled  it.  She  knows  that  this  sweet, 
this  spotless  Babe  is  to  be  a  sign  of  contradiction,  and  her  prophetic 
spirit  already  perceives  what  lies  in  store  for  Him ;  and,  as  He  lies 
sleeping  upon  her  arm,  she  feels  her  heart  pierced  through  with 
that  pitiless  sword. 

For  thirty  years  will  the  foreknowledge  of  the  woes  of  the  Pas- 
sion be  an  unceasing  vision  before  her  soul.  She  will  see  it  in  her 
adoration  and  in  her  prayer  wherever  she  may  be.  But  to  her 
Beloved  she  will  say,  with  an  outpouring  of  love  greater  than  that 
of  all  saints  put  together,  that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  persecu- 
tion nor  the  sword,  nor  height  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
should  be  able  to  separate  her  from  the  plans  of  Divine  Charity. 
She  and  that  Divine  Victim  are  one.  His  life  and  His  sufferings 
are  hers — and  hers  are  His. 

Thus,  in  the  Presentation  of  Jesus,  was  Mary  associated  im- 
mediately in  the  merits  of  the  Passion. 

E.  M.  Shapcote. 
Winkel-am-Rhein^  Germany, 
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SCIENCE  NOTES. 

Recent  Exemplifications  of  Mendel's  Law. — The  scientific 
journals,  especially  those  which  are  concerned  mainly  with  biol- 
ogy, continue  to  refer  frequently  to  Mendel's  law.  Certain  dis- 
tinct verifications  have  been  found  during  the  year.  Professor  W. 
E.  Castle,  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory  of  Harvard  University, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  heredity  of  a  long-haired  coat, 
or,  as  it  is  scientifically  called,  the  Angora  coat  in  animals,  follows 
Mendel's  law  very  strictly.  He  begins  his  article  by  saying  that 
Mendel's  law  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  heredity  and  becomes 
daily  clearer  as  new  illustrations  of  its  workings  come  to  light 
either  through  reexamination  of  the  older  observations  on 
heredity  or  through  the  performance  of  new  experiments. 

As  a  result  of  observations  made  in  the  laboratory  of  zoology 
at  Harvard,  the  following  conclusion  has  been  reached :  {a)  two 
long-haired  animals  of  whatever  ancestry  produce  only  long- 
haired young ;  (b)  a  short-haired  animal  of  pure  stock,  mated  to 
a  long-haired  animal,  produces  offspring  all  short-haired;  {c)  a 
short-haired  animal,  one  of  whose  parents  was  long-haired,  when 
mated  to  a  long-haired  animal,  produces  offspring,  some  short- 
haired,  others  long-haired,  the  two  sorts  occurring  in  approxi- 
mately equal  numbers ;  {d)  two  hybrid,  short-haired  animals  (like 
the  one  described  under  c),  when  mated  to  each  other,  produce 
long-haired  and  short-haired  offspring  approximately  in  the  ratio 
1 :  3.  These  various  facts  agree  in  showing  that  short  coat  is 
**  dominant "  in  heredity  over  long  or  Angora  coat. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Davenport,  of  the  Hull  Zoological  Laboratory  ot 
the  University  of  Chicago,  supplementing  the  remark  of  Professor 
Castle,  of  Harvard,  adds  some  details  with  regard  to  the  so-called 
"  wonder  horses  "  that  have  been  on  exhibition  in  many  museums 
throughout  the  country,  and  which  seem  also  to  follow  Mendel's 
law  in  their  heredity.  The  data  are  not  absolutely  sufficient  to 
decide  the  matter,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  long  hair  has 
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occurred  in  several  generations.  These  horses  have  manes  and 
tails  that  trail  on  the  ground  for  many  feet.  The  long-haired 
property  in  them  would  seem  to  have  been  a  recessive  character- 
istic that  occurred  in  the  stock  after  it  had  appeared  in  two  gener- 
ations. It  is  said  that  no  more  long-haired  horses  have  been 
produced,  so  there  is  a  great  demand  for  them  among  museum 
people. 

Mr.  Davenport  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  phenomenon 
of  polydactylism — that  is,  the  possession  of  more  toes  than  normal 
in  animals — follows  Mendel's  law  very  strictly.  In  several  families 
of  cats  having  six  toes,  Mendel's  law  accords  with  the  facts  rather 
better  than  Galton's  law,  which  is  the  only  principle  of  heredity 
seriously  discussed  at  the  present  time  besides  Mendelism.  Men- 
del's law  is  exemplified  also  apparently  in  cases  of  polydactylism 
in  human  beings.  It  is  very  well  known  now  from  the  history  of 
a  number  of  families  for  six  or  even  more  generations  that  the 
possession  of  a  supernumerary  digit  in  certain  families  is  a  matter 
of  heredity  that  affects  a  definite  proportion  of  all  the  members  of 
the  family  during  successive  generations. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  quiet,  unob- 
trusive work  of  the  humble  monk  who,  in  his  little  monastery 
garden  at  Brunn  forty  years  ago,  made  his  observations  on  pea- 
plants,  deduced  the  laws  of  heredity  which  they  follow,  and  the 
principle  on  which  these  laws  depend,  with  the  simplicity  and 
completeness  of  genius,  unconsciously  leading  men  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  already  known,  has  proved  the  greatest  contribution 
to  nineteenth  century  biological  science.  Theories  come  and 
theories  go ;  only  the  faithful  observation  of  nature  and  its  record 
remains  for  all  time. 

Birds  and  the  Farmer. — A  very  interesting  series  of  observa- 
tions has  been  undertaken  and  carried  out  successfully  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  the  food 
consumed  by  birds.  Birds  are  often  blamed  by  farmers  for  eating 
or  destroying  ripe  fruit,  and  for  various  other  depredations  on 
useful  articles  in  the  garden.  Much  of  this  blame,  however,  is 
really  due  to  tradition  in  the  matter  rather  than  to  actual  observa- 
tion of  the  birds'  depredations.  Not  long  since,  it  was  determined 
by  the   Department   of  Agriculture  that  the  only  sure  way  to 
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find  out  definitely  on  what  birds  actually  feed  was  to  kill  certain 
specimens  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  then,  by  careful 
examination  of  the  contents  of  their  stomachs,  determine  what 
their  last  meal  had  been.  The  verdict  of  this  very  accurate  mode 
of  investigation,  which  would  seem  to  be  absolute  in  its  conclu- 
sions, has  been  rather  strikingly  in  favor  of  the  birds  than  against 
them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  articles  that  are  frequently 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  bird  is  seeds.  Careful  investigation 
determined  that  most  of  these  seeds  were  obtained  by  the  birds 
from  weeds.  This,  of  course,  would  make  the  winged  creatures 
of  very  great  service  to  the  farmer  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
weeds.  Many  of  the  weed-seeds  are  very  small  and  even  hundreds 
of  them  scarcely  suffice  for  a  single  meal  for  one  of  the  larger 
birds.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  how  useful  the  feathered  tribe 
might  well  be  in  the  destruction  of  these  noxious  potencies  for 
agricultural  evil.  In  order,  however,  to  determine  the  question 
properly,  practically  a  complete  new  classification  of  seeds  had  to 
be  made.  Although  the  botanist  is  supposed  to  know  seeds,  it 
proved  to  be  only  generically  that  they  were  described  in  the  text- 
books, and  consequently  experts  had  to  set  to  work  to  determine 
just  what  the  origin  of  various  seeds  were. 

Some  very  interesting  discoveries  have  come  out  in  this  matter. 
Occasionally  materials  are  found  within  a  bird's  stomach  that  are 
absolutely  unrecognizable  as  belonging  to  any  known  part  of  nature 
with  which  the  bird  might  have  come  in  contact.  For  instance, 
some  little,  black,  club-shaped  bodies  were  found  to  occur  in  the 
stomachs  of  birds  almost  constantly  in  the  neighborhood  of  forests 
in  the  South,  where  the  poison-ivy  grows  very  luxuriantly. 
Poison-ivy  has  not  been  studied  very  thoroughly  by  botanists, 
partly  because  of  the  susceptibility  to  its  poison  which  so  many 
people  have.  In  dissecting  one  of  the  berries  one  day,  however, 
there  were  found  some  of  the  little,  black,  bituminous-looking  ob- 
jects which  had  so  puzzled  the  investigator  of  the  contents  of  the 
bird's  stomach.  The  bird  had  evidently  been  dining  on  poison- 
ivy,  though  this  is  one  of  the  last  things  that  one  would  suspect 
of  being  an  inviting  edible.  As  the  birds  always  eat  the  seeds 
of  such  plants,  that  is,  those  parts  which  are  likely  to  scatter  the 
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evil,  the  good  they  accomplish  means  so  much  more.  For 
instance,  with  regard  to  weed-seed,  an  investigator  at  an  experi- 
ment station  in  the  State  of  Iowa  says  that  he  estimates  that  the 
tree-sparrows  devour  over  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  weed- 
seed  yearly  in  that  State  alone.  The  encouragement  of  certain 
birds  might  very  well  lead  to  the  extinction  of  such  plants  as 
poison-ivy  entirely. 

With  regard  to  insects,  various  parts  of  the  little  creatures 
prove  to  be  indissoluble  in  the  gastric  juices  of  the  bird's  stomach 
and  are  found  long  afterwards,  thus  showing  what  they  live  on. 
Birds  eat  hairy  caterpillars  very  commonly,  for  traces  of  the  hairs 
may  be  found  for  a  long  time  in  their  stomachs.  Even  the  nettle- 
like caterpillars,  w  hich  when  touched  produce  a  form  of  nettle-rash 
and  actually  have  little  spines  upon  them,  are  eaten  by  birds  and 
the  spines  may  be  seen  projecting  within  the  stomach- wall,  but 
firmly  fastened  in  its  cells  so  as  almost  to  give  the  appearance  of 
fur  to  the  interior  of  the  stomach. 

As  the  result  of  these  investigations,  it  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized that  very  few  birds  are  more  harmful  than  helpful  to  the 
farmer.  Some  of  them  steal  cherries  when  they  are  ripe,  but 
they  probably  never  eat  as  many  as,  by  their  incursions  on  the 
insects  on  the  same  trees  earlier  in  the  season,  they  have  pre- 
served till  the  ripening  period.  Indeed,  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  protecting  the  harvest  for  themselves. 
A  number  of  birds  that  are  strictly  vegetarian  in  their  habits 
under  ordinary  circumstances  become  insect  eaters-whenever,  in  a 
special  season,  these  pests  a  re  more  plentiful  than  usual.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  grasshopper  plague  is  on,  birds  that  ordinarily  live 
on  seeds  will  kill  and  devour  grasshoppers  quite  as  if  they  were 
used  to  it.  In  a  word,  it  would  seem  that  much  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  birds,  on  the  plea  that  they  are  harmful,  has  been  wanton 
and  without  good  reason. 

The  Ether  in  Modern  Chemistry/ — Everyone  familiar  with  the 
progress  of  modern  chemistry  will  recall  how  much  that  science 
owes  to  Professor  Mendeleeff,  the  distinguished  Russian  chemist, 

*  An  Attempt  towards  a  Chemical  Conception  of  the  Ether.  By  Professor  D. 
Mendeleeff.  Translated  from  the  Russian,  by  George  Kamensky.  New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 
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who  suggested  the  periodic  law  of  atomic  weights.  That  law  has 
been  one  of  the  most  helpful  bits  of  scientific  theory  that  has 
appeared  in  several  generations.  The  most  wonderful  thing  about 
it  was  the  fact  that  it  practically  foretold  the  discovery  of  certain 
elements  in  chemistry,  and  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  what  the 
chemical  qualities  of  the  new  elements  would  be.  In  very  recent 
years  it  has  proved  still  more  surprisingly  capable  of  taking  unto 
itself  a  group  of  elements  not  anticipated  by  preceding  chemical 
theories.  Argon,  the  rare  gas  found  in  the  air  ;  helium,  found  first 
in  the  sun  and  then  discovered  in  traces  on  the  earth ;  radium,  that 
has  recently  attracted  so  much  attention — all  the  lately  discovered 
elements  of  this  group  have  arranged  themselves  so  as  quite 
neatly  to  fill  out  interstices  of  Mendeleeff  s  law. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  if  the  Russian  Professor's  theory 
with  regard  to  the  ether  should  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
He  suggests  the  striking  idea  that  the  ether  is  a  kind  of  matter ; 
though  differing,  as  is  of  course  absolutely  necessary,  very  mark- 
edly from  ordinary  matter  as  even  chemists  know  it.  He  postu- 
lates the  existence  of  an  element  whose  atomic  weight  will  be 
about  one  millionth  that  of  hydrogen.  Matter  attenuated  to  this 
degree  is  almost  inconceivable.  It  would  penetrate  all  ordinary 
matter,  and  even  be  beyond  much  influence  from  gravitation, 
though  it  is  very  probably  the  medium  through  which  gravitation 
acts.  Professor  Mendeleeff  considers  that  the  interpenetration 
of  other  matter  by  this  substance  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  we 
know  as  radio-activity  and  even  most  electrical  and  light  phe- 
nomena. 

Considering  that  since  the  discovery  of  radium  and  the  radio- 
active bodies,  former  chemical  theories  have  apparently  been  giv- 
ing way  to  modern  progress,  this  reassertion  of  old  chemical 
principles  is  interesting  if  for  nothing  else  than  the  reactive 
power  of  conservatism.  It  serves  also  to  show  how  uncertain  are 
the  theoretic  objects  of  chemical  science,  and  how  only  on  the 
threshold  of  any  real  knowledge  did  the  nineteenth  century  leave 
us,  though  it  was  so  much  the  custom  to  think  of  science  as  hav- 
ing made  giant  strides  into  the  realm  of  the  unknown. 

Improvement  in  Turpentine  Production. — The  Agricultural  De- 
partment has  recently  called  attention   to    the   fact  that  by  a 
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new  method  of  collecting  turpentine,  introduced  by  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  Department,  the  pine  trees  of  this  country  are 
being  saved  from  destruction  while  there  is  a  noteworthy  increase 
in  the  total  amount  of  turpentine  obtained  from  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  method  of  collecting  turpentine,  huge  gashes  were 
cut  in  the  tree  and  a  number  of  valuable  pines  died  as  the  result 
of  this  severe  treatment  every  year.  Dr.  Herty  invented  little 
earthen  cups  that  serve  to  collect  the  turpentine  while  only  small 
openings  are  made  into  the  tree.  One  third  more  turpentine 
can  be  obtaine  d  in  this  way  ;  and  the  small  opening  rapidly  closes 
up.  How  valuable  the  new  invention  is  considered  to  be  can  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  two  years  ago  only  twenty  thousand  of 
these  cups  were  used.  The  next  year,  however,  twenty  times  as 
many  were  in  use,  altogether  nearly  half  a  million.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  year  three  million  of  them  have  been  in  use. 

It  is  only  another  example  of  how  scientific  methods  can  im- 
prove on  the  old-time,  crude  modes  of  the  agriculturist  and  forester, 
though  it  might  be  thought  that  the  experience  of  many  genera- 
tions of  turpentine  farmers  would  be  of  more  value  than  the 
studies  of  a  young  man  without  any  experience  to  speak  of,  but 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  turpentine  production 
and  yield,  and  of  the  best  manner  in  which  the  sap  of  the  pine 
trees  can  be  collected  without  injury  to  the  life  of  trees.  The 
agriculturist  generally  is  coming  to  recognize  how  valuable  scien- 
tific investigation  may  be,  and  is  now  much  readier  than  ever 
before  to  accept  with  confidence  and  try  out  to  a  definite  con- 
clusion the  suggestions  that  are  made  by  government  scientists. 
The  Agricultural  Department  is  justifying  its  existence  more  and 
more  every  year. 

Matter  and  Form  in  Modern  Physics. — It  is  not  so  very  long 
ago  since  modern  physical  scientists  would  have  scorned  the 
notion  that  the  old  ideas  of  the  scholastic  philosophers  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
matter  could  possibly  have  any  interest  for  present-day  science, 
or  represent  in  any  way  the  truth  of  the  composition  of  matter. 
The  doctrine  of  the  unchangeableness  of  the  forms  of  matter,  the 
permanence  and  practically  the  eternity  of  the  atoms  of  which  the 
supposed  elements  of  chemistry  are  composed,  was  an  article  of 
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orthodox  scientific  faith,  a  disbelief  in  which  was  almost  sure  to 
bring  down  on  the  devoted  head  of  the  doubter  a  sentence  of 
scientific  excommunication.  As  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  said  not  long 
since :  "  To  question  the  permanence  of  the  forms  of  matter  twenty- 
years  ago,  to  suggest  that  elements  might  perchance  change  into 
each  other,  that  one  atom  might  cease  to  be  and  another  come 
into  being  on  the  ruins  of  the  first,  that  inorganic  matter  might  be 
subject  to  a  process  of  evolution  and  development,  was  to  be  a 
bold  and  heterodox  speculator,  and  to  hazard  a  guess  not  based 
on  experimental  evidence.  Sir  William  Crookes  was  a  man  who 
took  this  and  other  hazardous  risks,  and  already  time  is  going  far 
to  justify  his  insight  and  penetration." 

At  the  present  moment  most  physical  scientists  have  come  to 
the  opinion  that  the  so-called  elements  are  only  special  manifes- 
tations of  some  unchangeable  substratum,  but  with  the  possibility 
of  being  changed  into  one  another  almost  indefinitely.  In  the 
midst  of  this  tendency  to  change,  however,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
whom  we  have  just  quoted,  and  who  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  living  physicists  in  England,  insists  that  the  substratum 
or  underlying  material  of  which  matter  is  composed  is  still  con- 
stant and  indestructible,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  yet  goes.  It 
would  indeed  be  hard  to  point  out  just  where  this  new  view,  so 
utterly  modern  and  recent,  of  the  constitution  of  matter  differs 
from  the  old  scholastic  theory  of  prime  matter  and  form. 

According  to  the  new  teaching,  the  elements  are  no  longer 
believed  to  be  permanent  and  constant  in  form.  As  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
says :  "  Helium  has  been  seen  to  come  into  existence  de  novo  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  appearing  in  a  sealed  tube,  into  which 
nothing  resembling  helium  was  put,  originating  from  a  previously 
existing  element  which  was  not  helium,  but  which  has  demon- 
strably tumbled  down  into  helium  and  other  at  present  unknown 
substances.  So  it  appears  that  the  elements  are  not  immutable. 
One  element  may  change  or  break  up  into  others,  and  though  the 
process  in  general  is  extremely  slow,  it  is  probably  true  of  every 
form  of  matter  that,  though  the  substratum  and  basis  are  fixed  and 
constant  in  quantity,  its  mode  of  chemical  and  physical  mani- 
festation is  liable  to  change,  sometimes  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
form  of  helium,  sometimes  in  that  of  radium,  sometimes  perhaps 
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of  copper,  sometimes,  let  us  say,  of  lead,  and  again  sometimes  in 
none  of  these  so-called  material  forms,  but  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
strange  and  ghostly  form  of  matter  called  electricity." 

Surely,  this  latter  sentence  might  remind  one  even  of  that 
definition  of  prime  matter  so  hard  to  understand,  so  difficult  of 
explanation,  and  which  has  been  the  special  subject  of  the  ridicule 
of  the  physical  scientists  whenever  their  attention  was  turned  to  the 
declarations  of  the  old  scholastic  cosmology.  By  means  of  that 
strange  and  ghostly  form  of  matter,  called  prime  matter,  perhaps 
the  supposed  ludicrousness  of  the  old  philosophic  speculations  will 
be  lessened. 

How  often  has  it  not  been  said  that  the  alchemists  were  ridic- 
ulously foolish  in  their  search  after  a  possible  transmutation  of 
metals,  and  yet  here  is  twentieth  century  physical  science,  not 
only  suggesting  the  possibility,  but  actually  accepting  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  such  a  transmutation  can  take  place.  Verily, 
human  knowledge  comes  and  goes  with  the  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum, and  one  never  knows  what  light  the  discoveries  of  the  very 
latest  times  may  throw  on  old  theories  that  were  supposed  to  be 
long  since  dead  and  gone. 


Studies  and  Conferences^ 


THE  MOEALITT  OF  aAMBLING. 
Qu.  There  has  been  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
expressions  of  churchmen  and  moralists  recently  made  public  through 
one  of  our  leading  newspapers,  touching  the  question  whether  card 
playing  or  gambling  of  any  sort  is  permissible  when  there  is  no  attempt 
at  fraud  in  the  play.  Would  The  Dolphin  kindly  give  an  opinion 
that  might  satisfy  the  still  doubtful  inquirer  ? 

Resp.  Accepting  the  current  definitions  of  "  gambling,"  as — 
(i)  playing  a  game  of  chance,  and  risking  something  of  value  on 
the  issue ;  or  as  (2)  the  reckless  speculating  with  things  of  value ; 
we  distinguish  two  sets  of  motives  and  effects. 

In  the  first  of  these  the  object  and  result  of  the  play  is  amuse- 
ment, stimulated  by  a  proportionate  reward  for  ingenuity  or 
attention  in  the  game.  In  the  second  the  object  is  gain  resulting 
(regardless  of  the  proportions  or  claims  of  industry  or  sagacity) 
from  chance ;  or  it  is  the  desire  to  gratify  a  passion  which  pro- 
duces in  turn  a  disposition  (i)  to  risk,  unreasonably  and  immoder- 
ately, the  loss  of  one's  own  or  one's  neighbor's  belongings ;  (2) 
to  squander  time;  (3)  to  sacrifice  health  of  mind  or  body  through 
the  effects  resulting  from  irascibility,  jealousy,  fraud,  and  similar 
excesses. 

Since,  however,  the  various  games  which  serve  as  means  of 
bodily  and  mental  recreation  are  in  themselves  lawful  and  even 
commendable,  the  stimulus  to  interest  in  such  games,  which 
arises  from  a  gift  accorded  by  mutual  agreement  to  him  whom 
either  dexterity,  attention  or  chance  points  out,  does  not  render 
such  diversion  unlawful.  Such  chance  is  not  a  forecasting  of  the 
divine  decrees  wisely  hidden  from  men,  but  simply  the  good  for- 
tune of  one  who  prospects  and  finds.  Each  party  to  the  game  is 
at  liberty  to  give  to  another  what  is  his  own  or  not  otherwise 
preengaged  by  obligations  of  duty  or  charity. 

But  every  right  and  reasonable  act  is  determined  by  the 
limits  of  the  natural  or  positive  law.     Thus  a  chance  game  may 
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exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  of  justice.  If  it  be  im- 
moderate (in  the  judgment  of  good  and  reasonable  men,  accord- 
ing to  varying  conditions  of  life),  it  offends  against  the  dignity  ot 
the  human  soul  responsible  to  God  who  demands  our  reasonable 
service  in  all  things ;  if  it  be  unjust,  it  offends  also  against  our 
neighbor  to  whom,  by  the  same  law  of  God,  we  owe  certain 
duties.  The  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  offence  against 
God  and  our  neighbor  is  marked  in  the  result,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  reparation  which  both  acts  demand.  The  one  calls  for  the 
satisfaction  of  repentance ;  the  other  demands  repentance  and 
restitution. 

The  offence  by  which  we  act  against  reason  occurs  when  we 
play  for  excessive  stakes,  or  through  an  excessive  waste  of  time  ; 
since  the  squandering  of  money  and  of  time  is  sinful,  both  having 
been  given  for  a  definite  purpose  which  renders  man  a  responsible 
creature. 

The  offence  by  which  we  act  against  justice  occurs  in  playing 
with  money  or  means  which  we  owe  to  others,  our  creditors,  or 
our  family,  or  with  time  which  is  not  our  own  because  we  are  paid 
for  its  use  in  the  fulfilment  of  professional  duties,  etc. 

It  may  be  asked  regarding  the  first  offence,  viz.,  that  of  unrea- 
sonable waste  of  money  or  time :  what  are  we  to  consider  excessive 
stakes  or  waste  of  time  ?  The  answer  must  depend  on  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  we  regulate  our  ordinary  views  of  legitimate 
expense  of  money  or  time.  The  apparel  which  is  proper  for  a 
man  or  woman  in  the  King's  chamber  would  be  extravagance  for 
the  farmer's  man  or  maid.  The  hours  spent  at  games  by  one  in 
infirm  or  delicate  health  would  be  excessive  waste  for  one  who 
has  serious  responsibihties  in  active  life.  So  the  stakes  of  a 
chance  game  among  men  must  vary,  and  the  limit  at  which  they 
become  unlawful  instruments  of  passion  be  determined  by  those 
laws  of  discretion  and  rectitude  which  determine  the  judgments  of 
honorable  and  good  men — always  excluding  the  element  of  in- 
justice above  indicated,  and  which  forbids  us  to  risk  money  due 
to  other  purposes. 

It  would  lead  us  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  here 
the  propriety  of  card  or  other  chance  games  liable  to  induce 
abuses  under  the  pretext  of  charity  or  religion ;  or  to  touch  upon 
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the  obligation  of  avoiding  what  is  called  the  ''scandal  of  the 
weak" ;  or  to  call  attention  to  the  duty  at  times  of  abstaining  from 
practices  which  mislead  the  young,  and  become  a  means  of  other 
kinds  of  dissipation  more  hurtful  than  the  loss  of  time  or  money. 
These  things  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  discretion  which  pre- 
vents evil.  What  we  wished  to  make  clear,  as  far  as  can  be  done, 
was  the  actual  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  what  is  commonly 
called  "gambling." 

WHAT  ARE  WE  TO  THINK  OP  THE  HOLT  HOUSE  OF  LORETO  ? 

An  eminent  Catholic  physician  writes  to  us  to  inquire  whether 
the  account  of  the  miraculous  transfer  and  present  reputed 
existence  of  the  Holy  House  of  Nazareth  at  Loreto  in  Italy  is  to 
be  accepted  as  a  credible  tradition.  He  himself  was  greatly 
edified  by  a  visit  to  the  shrine,  years  ago,  on  seeing  the  devotion 
of  the  people  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  had  never  doubted  the 
genuineness  of  the  account ;  until  he  heard  a  priest  recently  make 
the  statement  that  the  narrative  is  a  pious  fiction.  "  Has  not  the 
Church,"  he  asks,  "given  public  and  express  sanction  to  the 
devotion  to  our  Lady  of  Loreto  and  thereby  authoritatively 
attested  the  truth  of  the  story  ?  " 

Yes,  the  Church  has  endorsed,  authoritatively,  the  devotion  to 
our  Blessed  Lady  under  the  title  by  which  we  honor  the  home- 
stead, the  relic  of  that  blessed  abode  where  Mary  and  Joseph 
dwelt  with  Jesus.  And  that  there  is  such  a  relic  at  Loreto  we 
need  not  doubt.  Of  the  story  how  it  came  there,  the  Bull  of 
Pope  Julius  II  (Raynald  ab  anno  1507,  n.  27)  says:  "  ut  pie  cre- 
ditur  et  fama  est,"  that  is  to  say,  the  piety  of  the  faithful  has 
accepted  the  traditional  rumor  of  its  having  been  carried  across 
the  Adriatic  from  Palestine,  by  the  hands  of  angels.  In  later 
days  a  doubt  was  raised  as  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
legend  for  which  there  could  not  of  course  be  adduced  any  other 
documentary  evidence  than  the  reverent  traditional  belief  handed 
down  from  the  fourteenth  century,  confirmed  by  a  vision  of  a 
devout  priest  of  Tersato,  and  by  the  later  investigations  of  com- 
missions sent  with  the  approval  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs.  The 
last  mentioned  investigations  extended  in  the  main  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  stone  of  the  Holy  House  at  Loreto,  which,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  Professor  Ratti  is  identical 
with  that  found  in  Palestine  and  differs  from  the  common  brick 
and  sandstone  in  the  region  of  the  Adriatic  coast.  Whence  the 
learned  Jesuit,  Horatio  Tursellini,  concludes  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  celebrated  relic. 

In  forming  a  serious  estimate  from  these  conclusions  we  must 
not  confound  the  essential  features  of  the  case  with  those  ad- 
juncts which  a  devout  and  sincere  enthusiasm  has  thrown  about 
the  facts,  and  which  the  imagination  of  the  pious  readily  accepts 
as  integral  parts  of  the  whole. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  least  unlikely  in  the  assumption  of  the 
fact  for  which  the  tradition  vouches,  namely,  that  the  stones  of  the 
house  at  Nazareth  where  our  Blessed  Lady  dwelt  were  carried 
as  a  precious  relic  from  the  land  of  the  Saracens  to  Dalmatia  and 
thence  to  Italy,  where  Catholic  devotion  would  find  in  its  posses- 
sion an  incentive  to  fervor  and  love  for  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

But  were  these  sacred  relics  actually  carried  by  the  hands  of 
angels,  as  the  popular  belief  has  it,  and  as  some  shepherds  were 
said  to  have  witnessed  ? 

There  is  nothing  impossible  in  such  a  supposition,  nor  need 
we  reject  it  as  improbable  or  unreasonable,  since  there  are  many 
facts  of  a  similarly  miraculous  character  vouched  for  by  Scripture 
and  tradition  which  intelligent  men  accept  as  undoubtedly  true. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  reason  why  the  historian  or  critic 
might  not,  without  prejudice  to  faith  or  piety,  question  the  literal 
truth  of  the  details  of  a  tradition  which  the  Church  proposes  to 
her  children,  not  as  a  fact  or  subject  of  faith,  but  as  a  pious  legend 
calculated  in  many  cases  to  strengthen  that  reverence  for  the 
truly  supernatural  on  which  faith  and  virtue  legitimately  thrive. 

The  instructive  fable  or  the  fairy  tale  which  a  mother  tells  her 
child  may  not  be  literally  true,  but  it  contains  a  truth  and  conveys 
a  lesson  which  is  of  more  real  value  in  educating  the  child  than 
would  be  the  true  accounts  of  frivolities  and  crimes  contained 
in  the  morning  paper.  At  all  events,  the  simplicity  of  a  childlike 
faith  consorts  very  well,  not  only  with  that  general  childlike  dis- 
position which  our  Lord  makes  a  condition  for  entering  into  His 
Kingdom,  but  also  with  those  highly  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties which  the  truly  wise  hold  of  greatest  account  in  the  affairs  of 
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earth.  The  Church,  therefore,  allows  to  these  pious  beliefs  a  cer- 
tain freedom  of  growth  among  the  faithful  for  the  same  reason  that 
a  mother  indulges  her  boy  with  stories  of  valiant  deeds  of  imagin- 
ary heroes,  without  fear  that  the  innocent  belief  of  their  truth  will 
lessen  his  love  for  what  is  true  and  good.  And  if  it  be  objected 
that  the  age  in  which  we  live  has  outgrown  the  need  of  such  means 
to  foster  faith  and  piety,  means  which  were  allowable  in  the  ages 
of  faith  when  universal  science  had  not  yet  taught  the  popular 
mind  to  search  for  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  which  the  senses 
perceive,  we  answer:  Very  well.  The  Church  does  not  forbid 
you  to  inquire  and  to  form  a  legitimate  conclusion  upon  the  evi- 
dence which  you  gain  from  your  search,  but  the  old-time  faith 
remains  still  a  precious  boon  for  the  many  who  preserve  their 
minds  in  simplicity.  Violets  still  grow  in  the  morning  sun  and 
the  fresh  dew  of  heaven,  and  their  perfume  is  perhaps  more  sweet 
than  that  of  the  artificial  growth  of  your  conservatories  with  their 
scientific  methods  to  force  variety  and  maturity. 

Apart  from  this  element  of  a  faith  that  is,  in  the  main,  help- 
ful to  virtue,  it  has  long  been  conceded  that  the  legend  of  angels 
carrying  the  holy  house  of  Nazareth  to  Dalmatia  may  easily  be 
recognized  as  an  early  version  of  a  very  natural  occurrence.  We 
know  that  the  Crusaders  who  went  from  France,  Germany, 
Dalmatia,  and  adjacent  countries,  to  free  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Turk,  brought  back  with  them  whatever  precious 
relics  they  were  permitted  to  carry.  Subsequently,  many  knights 
and  religious  made  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  places  in  order  to 
secure  similar  treasures,  because  it  became  evident  that  the 
Saracens  were  gradually  regaining  their  ascendency,  and,  as  a 
result,  were  seeking  to  destroy  and  eliminate  the  landmarks  of 
the  sacred  history  which  had  drawn  the  Christians  thither. 

These  pilgrims,  knights,  and  monks,  frequently  robed  in 
the  white  habit  which  then  distinguished  the  Templars  and  other 
military  orders,  were  on  their  return  hailed  as  "  angels,"  that  is, 
"  messengers  "  of  happy  tidings,  who  could  give  account  of  the 
scenes  where  the  Lord  and  His  Holy  Mother  and  the  disciples  had 
dwelt.  The  word  "  angel  "  was  not  at  all  an  unusual  or  exag- 
gerated expression,  for  the  Greek  word  from  which  it  is  derived  in 
all  our  modern  languages  (ayYeXoi,  angeli)  means  "  messengers," 
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and  Greek  terms  were  very  common  in  those  days  when  the 
Greek  language  had  just  begun  to  be  imported  from  its  home  into 
Central  Europe,  and  this  very  largely  through  the  returning  Cru- 
saders. It  is  probably  from  this  period  too  that  the  legend  of  St. 
Catharine's  body  being  translated  to  Mount  Sinai  dates,  although 
there  are  additional  incidents  to  be  taken  into  account  when  we 
examine  the  latter  tradition. 

The  ancient  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word  angeli  has  a  scriptural 
origin,  and  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  word  "IX^D  (malakh). 
This  term  is  indiscriminately  translated  in  our  Bibles  by  '*  Sons  of 
God  " — "  mighty  ones  " — "  holy  ones  " — "  watchers  " — "  hosts  " 
(soldiers) — "  powers,"  etc.  It  is  readily  seen  how  these  ideas  are 
convertible  and  will  lend  themselves  to  designate  the  saintly 
pilgrims  who  came  either  as  knights  or  religious  or  as  devout 
anchorets  carrying  with  them  some  precious  reminder  of  the  life 
and  passion  of  Christ,  around  which  they  might  worship  or  draw 
others  to  worship. 

Thus,  we  can  easily  conceive  of  a  pious  band  of  pilgrims  re- 
solving to  take  away  with  them  what  they  could  carry  in  solemn 
procession  of  the  sacred  abode  where  Mary  had  dwelt.  That 
they  carried  the  house  we  can  hardly  suppose,  nor  need  we  do  so, 
even  if  we  assumed  that  celestial  spirits  actually  performed  the 
task.  It  would  not  be  possible,  except  in  imagination,  owing  to 
the  very  style  and  character  of  the  original  building,  which  must 
have  formed  a  simple  entry  to  a  natural  cave  such  as  we  find  at 
Nazareth  to  this  day  in  the  custody  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers. 
But  we  can  readily  understand  how  a  number  of  pilgrims  would 
carry  devoutly  away  with  them  stones  and  mortar,  and  afterwards 
put  these  reverently  together  in  a  fashion  similar  to  the  original. 
They  located  the  sacred  relic  first  in  Dalmatia,  and  not  finding  it 
suflficiently  honored  there,  they  carried  it  across  the  Adriatic  to 
Recanati  and  placed  it  upon  the  estate  of  a  devout  lady,  Laureta, 
whence  the  shrine  has  obtained  its  name. 

Allowing  this  as  a  reasonable  basis  of  the  account,  we  can 
understand  how  the  story  of  the  trials  and  dangers  which  the 
pilgrims  underwent  on  their  difficult  and  long  journey  from 
Palestine  through  the  territory  of  hostile  Mussulmans  and 
treacherous   Greeks,    came,  to  be  magnified   into  a  miraculous 
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account.  Indeed  we  may  readily  believe  that  a  wonderful  provi- 
dence guarded  the  pilgrims,  and  made  of  the  event  in  reality  a 
miraculous  transfer,  which  elicited  the  just  gratitude  of  the 
Christians  who  were  the  recipients  of  the  treasure. 

Under  these  conditions  the  examination  of  Dr.  Ratti,  Bartolini 
and  others,  who  actually  found  the  identical  material  of  Palestinian 
stone  in  Loreto,  is  quite  trustworthy,  and  may  easily  be  reconciled 
with  the  contradictory  statements  of  writers  like  Pennacchi  who 
say  that  similar  examination  at  a  later  date  showed  the  stone  of 
the  building  to  belong  to  the  soil  of  Italy.  The  likely  fact  is  that 
the  Holy  House  of  Loreto  contains  actual  stone  from  Palestine 
and  also  stone  from  the  Italian  quarries,  necessary  to  complete 
the  building.  In  this  the  originators  of  the  shrine  did  nothing 
more  than  is  ordinarily  done  with  relics  which  are  thus  embodied 
in  a  form  that  speaks  more  directly  to  popular  devotion,  than 
would  the  separate  parts.  There  is  in  this  no  attempt  at  decep- 
tion. 

Thus  it  becomes  quite  plain  why  the  devout  pilgrim  is  to  this 
day  called  upon  to  visit  Loreto  to  refresh  his  piety,  if  he  be  so 
inclined ;  at  the  same  time,  archaeologists  are  quite  right  when  they 
state  that  the  evidence  for  a  miraculous  transfer  of  the  Holy 
House  as  it  is  conceived  by  the  popular  fancy  of  the  faithful  is 
not  sufficient  to  force  assent.  Nor  does  the  Church  demand  such 
assent  whilst  she  approves  the  honor  paid  to  the  mystery  of  the 
Redemption  by  a  pious  and  reasonable  worship. 


THE  NINE  FIRST  FRIDAYS. 
Qu.  Can  you  inform  a  subscriber  whether  there  has  been  any 
decree  of  the  S.  Congregation  definitely  deciding  that  the  series  of 
nine  consecutive  Communions  received  on  first  Fridays  of  the  nine 
months  is  not  broken  when  one  of  these  first  Fridays  happens  to  be 
**  Good  Friday"  ? 

Resp.  The  devout  practice  of  communicating  on  nine  succes- 
sive first  Fridays  of  the  month  is  a  private  exercise  of  piety  to 
which  the  Church  has  not  thus  far  attached  any  particular  Indul- 
gence. Hence  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  there  is  any  decree 
regulating  it. 
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There  is,  however,  a  plenary  Indulgence  for  every  first  Friday 
of  the  month.  As  this  implies  the  reception  of  Holy  Commu- 
nion, which  cannot  be  done  on  Good  Friday,  the  question  ot 
gaining  the  special  Indulgence  for  that  day  answers  itself 


OONOLUSION  or  THE  "  VENI  OREATOE." 
Qu.  What  is  the  rule  for  chanting  or  reciting  in  common  the  last 
strophe  of  the    "  Veni  Creator"  during  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year?     The  hymn  is  found  in  the  office  with  the  special  Paschal  con- 
clusion : 

Deo  Patri  sit  gloria 
Et  Filio,  qui  a  mortuis 
Surrexit,  ac  Paraclito 
In  saeculorum  saecula. 

Is  this  ending  retained  after  the  octave  of  Pentecost  when  the 
Paschal  time  ceases  ?     If  not,  what  is  the  proper  ending  ? 

Resp.  The  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  reversing  a  note 
found  in  the  Raccolta,  has  decided  (June  20,  1899,  Deer,  auth.  4036) 
that  the  above  conclusion  is  to  be  retained  for  this  hymn  through- 
out the  entire  year. 

A  BEIEP  OF  OUE  HOLY  FATHER,  POPE  PIUS  X, 

By  which  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  is  Encouraged  and 

Commended,  and  by  which  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Patron 

of  the  Society,  is  raised  to  the  Rite  of  a  Double  Major 

for  the  Universal  Church. 

PIUS  X,  POPE. 

FOR   A    PERPETUAL   REMEMBRANCE. 

Raised  to  the  Apostolic  Office,  and  placed  by  an  act  of  the 
Divine  Clemency  at  the  very  head  of  the  Christian  Priesthood, 
We  have  taken  upon  Ourselves  a  Guardianship,  which  goes  far 
beyond  the  hmits  of  Our  Church  of  Rome.  For,  when  He  was 
about  to  leave  this  earth,  Christ  commanded  the  Apostles,  and 
among  them  all  especially  Peter — whom  He  wished  to  be  more 
illustrious  than  the  others,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  dignity, 
but  by  his  zeal  for  the  heavenly  glory — to  teach  all  nations,  and 
to  carry  the  salutary  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  most  remote 
and  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world.  Obeying,  therefore,  the  Divine 
Commands,  and  following  the  glorious  examples  of  Our  predeces- 
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sors,  We  feel  that  it  is  most  consistent  with  Our  office  that  Our 
favor  and  Our  entire  good  will  should  be  given  to  every  means 
conducive  to  the  spreading  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the 
widening  of  the  limits  of  the  Church. 

In  the  very  first  rank,  both  by  its  usefulness  and  its  works, 
stands  the  Society,  called  The  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  This  work  among  men  seems  to  have 
been  born  of  a  wholly  Divine  inspiration,  for  it  is  certainly  in  the 
Providence  of  God  that  the  people  of  the  Church  who  did  not 
receive  the  commission  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Christ  should 
aid,  nevertheless,  by  their  alms  and  their  prayers,  the  preachers  o^ 
the  Gospel.  In  this  way,  therefore,  the  love  of  Christ  the 
Redeemer,  stirring  the  hearts  of  some  excellent  men,  inspired 
them  to  unite  in  a  society  the  faithful  of  all  peoples  and  all  nations, 
who  would  contribute  from  their  resources  to  the  sending  of  mis- 
sionaries, who  would  come  to  the  aid  of  these  dispensers  of  holy 
things  by  uniting  in  prayers  for  them,  and  thus  obtain  the  object 
of  their  desires,  namely :  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  It  is  evident  to  all  that  such  an  association  has  deserved 
the  highest  praise  in  the  wide-spreading  of  the  Christian  faith.  If 
the  messengers  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  are  able  to  reach  out  to 
the  most  distant  lands  and  the  most  barbarous  peoples,  it  is  to  the 
generosity  of  this  noble  Society  that  credit  must  be  given. 
Through  it,  salvation  began  for  numberless  peoples ;  through  it, 
souls  were  prepared  for  those  excellent  fruits  whose  price  he  alone 
can  appreciate  who  knows  the  value  of  the  Blood  shed  by  Christ. 
Through  it,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  disunited  efforts  of  men,  was  marvellously  carried  out  the 
command  to  make  known  the  Gospel.  Deeply  conscious  of  the 
merits  of  this  illustrious  Society,  We  have  always  been  greatly 
interested  in  it,  and  have  always  helped  it  as  far  as  Our  humble 
resources  would  permit,  always  most  anxious  to  do  even  more  if, 
with  the  grace  of  God,  it  were  within  Our  power. 

Now  since  the  bounty  of  the  Omnipotent  God  has  conferred 
upon  Us  the  power  of  dispensing  from  the  Chair  of  Peter  spiritual 
favors,  We  are  unwilling  to  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  without 
paying  to  the  association  which  We  commend  a  special  mark  of 
Our  good  will.     Wherefore,  in  virtue  of  Our  apostolic  authority 
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and  by  these  letters,  We  absolve  and  declare  absolved  from  all 
excommunication,  suspension  and  interdict  and  all  ecclesiastical 
penalties,  if  they  have  incurred  any,  all  and  each  in  whose  favor 
these  Our  letters  are  given.  And  in  order  that  to  the  external 
helps  given  to  the  Society  there  maybe  added  also  protection  and 
grace  from  on  high,  We  have  chosen  St.  Francis  Xavier  as  the 
heavenly  Patron  of  the  same  and  We  wish  that  to  him  be  giv^en 
all  the  honors  paid  to  heavenly  Patrons.  Moreover,  that  the 
veneration  paid  to  that  Saint  may  be  further  increased  and  that 
additional  honors  offered  by  the  liturgy  may  enhance  his  glory 
still  more  among  men.  We  raise  his  feast  to  the  rite  of  a  double 
major  conformable  to  the  rubrics  for  the  Universal  Church. 

•There  is,  indeed,  between  the  Saint  and  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  a  peculiar  and  personal  relationship. 
For  Francis  labored  during  his  life  so  zealously  and  with  such 
great  success  to  fill  the  hearts  of  people  with  Christian  truths  as 
to  appear  to  have  been  a  chosen  instrument  of  Divine  Providence 
as  were  the  Apostles  themselves. 

Wherefore,  We  are  filled  with  the  firm  hope  that  this  most 
noble  association  will  grow  in  strength  day  by  day  under  the  in- 
tercession of  Francis,  and  that  before  long  in  the  abundance  of  its 
fruits,  the  number  of  its  associates,  the  liberality  and  the  zeal  o^ 
those  who  contribute  their  alms,  its  sublime  and  glorious  object 
will  be  reached — that,  as  Christ  established  His  Church,  in  which 
there  is  salvation  for  all  who  believe,  so  God  in  His  own  designs 
brought  forth  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
to  make  the  Gospel  light  shine  before  those  who  do  not  yet  be- 
lieve. 

Doubtless  the  generous  efforts  of  individual  Catholics  will  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  to  this  result  even  though  they  act  inde- 
pendently. No  more  profitable  means  can  be  used,  however,  than 
the  formation  of  bands  of  ten  associates  among  Catholics  accord- 
ng  to  the  very  wise  methods  already  in  vogue  in  the  Society. 
For  the  less  we  unite  our  efforts,  the  less  result  there  will  be ;  on 
the  contrary,  when  we  Combine  and  organize  our  forces  our 
strength  is  most  powerful.  To  act  as  individuals  We  say  is  good, 
but  to  act  united  with  others  is  to  act  as  we  ought  to  do.  May 
Christ,  who  has  saved  and  regenerated  the  human  race,  protect 
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this  His  Society  by  His  grace  and  help,  since  it  is  its  aim  to  spread 
His  Most  Holy  Name.  Yes,  we  are  redeemed,  not  with  silver  or 
gold,  but  with  the  Precious  Blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  it  is  our 
first  duty  to  secure  His  help  by  our  unceasing  prayers. 

This  We  order  and  command,  and  We  decree  that  these 
present  letters  be  binding,  valid  and  effective,  and  that  they  ac- 
quire and  obtain  their  full  and  entire  effect,  and  in  all  points  be 
fully  available  to  those  to  whom  it  belongs  or  shall  in  future 
belong,  and  that  judgments  and  definitions  be  given  according  to 
these  aforesaid  by  every  judge  holding  ordinary  or  delegated 
powers ;  and  We  declare  null  and  of  no  effect  any  attempt  to  the 
contrary,  by  whomsoever,  with  what  authority  soever,  knowingly 
or  in  ignorance,  it  be  made,  all  constitutions,  apostolic  ordinances, 
or  any  other  notwithstanding.  Also  it  is  Our  wish  that  to  copies 
of  these  present  letters,  printed  or  otherwise,  subscribed  by  the 
hand  of  a  public  notary  and  bearing  the  seal  of  some  person  con- 
stituted a  dignitary  in  the  Church,  the  same  credence  be  given  as 
would  be  accorded  to  these  present  letters  if  they  were  produced 
and  shown. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  under  the  Fisherman's  ring,  the 
25th  day  of  March,  1904,  in  the  First  Year  of  Our  Pontificate. 

Aloysius  Cardinal  Macchi. 

Imprimatur:  June  4,  1904. 
t  John  M.  Farley,  Archbishop  of  New  York. 


Criticisms  and  J^otea 


LIFE  AND  LIPE-WOKK  OP  MOTHER  THEODOEE  GUEEIN,  Pound- 
ress  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  at  St.  Mary-of-tlie- Woods,  Vigo 
County,  Indiana.  By  a  Member  of  the  Congregation.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago :  Benziger  Bros.    1904.    Pp.  499. 

There  is  something  essentially  heroic  in  the  lives  of  founders  of 
religious  communities  that  gives  to  their  personality  the  halo  of 
sanctity.  And  the  quality  of  heroism  which  characterizes  Saints  calls 
usually  for  more  than  mere  admiration;  it  engenders  vocations,  that  is 
to  say,  a  desire  to  embrace  a  life  of  perfection  through  self-renuncia- 
tion, obedience,  prayer,  study,  and  active  charity.  Herein  lies  prob- 
ably the  main  proof  that  the  model  which  incites  thus  to  imitation  did 
in  reality  possess  those  apostolic  virtues  which  our  Divine  Master  speci- 
fied in  sending  forth  His  disciples  with  the  injunction  that  they  **  bear 
fruit,"  and  that  their  "  fruit  should  remain." 

Mother  Guerin  was  a  French  woman,  born  at  Etables,  a  town 
which  overlooks  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Brieuc  on  the  north  coast, 
and  where  from  infancy  she  became  accustomed  to  the  contemplative 
habit  which  is  engendered  by  the  sight  of  the  immensity  and  the 
wondrous  play  of  the  unchanging  ocean.  Her  father,  who  was  a  naval 
officer  in  the  army  of  Napoleon,  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  brigands, 
while  on  his  way  to  visit  his  family.  The  impression  produced  upon 
the  young  child  by  this  sad  occurrence  and  the  subsequent  tragic  death 
of  a  little  brother  who  accidentally  set  fire  to  his  bed  and  perished 
in  the  flames,  turned  her  mind  completely  toward  things  eternal  and 
made  her  long  to  devote  her  life  to  God  in  religion.  Madame  Guerin, 
with  perhaps  a  tinge  of  that  motherly  ambition  which  seeks  to  satisfy 
self-love  in  the  admiration  bestowed  by  the  world  on  a  gifted  daughter, 
at  first  strongly  opposed  the  design,  but  prayer  overcame  the  difficulty, 
and  the  child,  though  firmly  bent  on  becoming  a  Carmelite,  found  her 
way  into  a  little  community  established  at  Ruille-sur-Loir  by  the  Abb6 
Dujarie.  This  priest  had  suffered  much  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Revolutionists  in  the  early  days  of  the  last  century,  when  priests  and 
religious  were  being  not  only  ostracized  but  hunted  down  by  the  self- 
styled  champions  of  license  and  brutality  under  the  title  of  *'  freedom, 
brotherhood,  and  equality."     When  it  became  possible  for  him   to 
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serve  the  neglected  people  in  the  parish  of  Ruille-sur-Loir,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  in  1803,  he  found  himself  without  assistance  of 
religious  teachers  who  might  instruct  the  little  ones  of  the  large  district 
over  which  his  care  extended.  Two  young  women  of  the  parish 
offered  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work,  and  these,  without  any 
thought  of  founding  a  religious  institute,  became,  about  the  year  1806, 
the  tenants  of  a  little  house  with  two  rooms,  where  they  taught  the 
children,  and  whence  they  made  their  daily  tours  to  visit  the  sick  when 
the  little  ones  had  returned  home.  The  seed  grew,  others  joined  in  the 
work,  and  soon  the  '*  Little  Providence  "  became  too  small  to  shelter 
the  devoted  handmaids,  who  accordingly  had  to  find  a  larger  home. 
It  was  in  the  new  house  in  the  fall  of  1823,  that  Mile.  Guerin  sought 
admission  into  the  little  company  of  Father  Dujarie's  daughters.  The 
humble  priest  had  in  the  meantime  organized  a  band  of  Christian 
Brothers  *  *  of  the  Holy  Cross ' '  for  the  instruction  of  boys,  and  he 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  saintly  life  with  these  religious. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  pursue  the  progress  made  by  the  young 
novice  in  the  religious  community  for  which  she  was  soon  to  under- 
take an  apostolate  which  made  her  a  foundress  of  an  important  institu- 
tion in  the  New  World.  For  the  information  of  those  not  familiar 
with  the  development  of  religious  life  in  the  United  States,  it  should 
be  stated  here  that  there  are  several  conventual  Institutions  under  the 
title  of  *'  Religious  of  Providence  "  in  America,  which  have  no  depend- 
ence on  each  other.  Some  forty  years  before  the  Abbe  Dujarie  felt 
the  inspiration  of  bringing  together  his  little  flock  of  virgins  for  the 
special  service  of  Christ,  a  venerable  priest  at  St.  Jean  de  Bassel,  in 
Lorraine,  Pere  Jean  Martin  Moye,  had  followed  a  similar  impulse, 
whence  arose  that  valiant  body  of  religious  teachers  known  as  '  ^  Sisters 
of  Providence  of  Mount  St.  Martin,  Kentucky,"  and  of  which  a 
second  offshoot  supplies  religious  teachers  under  the  title  of  "  Sisters 
of  Divine  Providence,"  in  Texas,  Brownsville,  and  Indian  Territory. 

In  1839  Monsignor  de  la  Hailandiere,  the  Bishop*  of  Vincennes, 
invited  the  Sisters  of  Ruille  to  his  diocese.  When  they  arrived  at 
Vincennes  they  were  met  by  Father  Buteux,  who  was  to  conduct  them 
to  their  new  field  of  labor  which  was  within  the  precincts  of  his 
parish  of  St.  Mary's.  The  account  of  their  arrival  as  related  in  the 
journal  of  the  Sisters  is  interesting  : 

"Suddenly  we  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest.  It  was  growing  dark. 
Father  Buteux  announced  briefly  that  we  had  arrived.     We  were  perfectly  silent  .   .   . 
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walking  a  short  distance  down  a  hill,  we  saw  through  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  a 
ravine,  a  loghouse  with  a  shed  in  the  rear.  '  There,'  said  the  good  priest,  '  is  the 
farm  house  in  which  you  will  lodge  until  your  house  is  completed.'  We  had  agreed 
among  ourselves  that  our  first  visit  should  be  made  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
that  we  would  speak  to  no  one  until  we  should  have  been  admitted  to  the  Real 
Presence  of  our  Lord." 

According  to  the  agreement  they  were  not  to  speak  a  word  of  even 
astonishment  or  condolence,  by  which  they  might  encourage  each 
other ;  and  Father  Buteux  had  to  lead  them  on  to  his  church,  not 
far  away.  Such  a  church  !  A  few  boards  nailed  together  to  make  a 
shelter  for  the  altar ;  and  the  altar,  a  rough  table  resting  on  stalces, 
and  a  little  silk  pyx-case  containing  the  Blessed  Sacrament  lying  bare 
upon  it. 

Thence  the  story  of  '*  St.  Mary's  of  the  Woods  "  goes  on.  All 
through  a  purple  woof  of  labors,  trials,  disappointments  runs  the  scarlet 
thread  of  confidence  and  courage  which  belongs  to  martyrs.  It  is 
often  a  difficult  thing  to  understand  the  way  of  God's  Providence 
with  those  who  would  follow  Him.  We  make  up  our  minds  to  shun 
the  world  and  to  serve  our  Divine  Master  in  perfect  trust  that  He 
returns  a  hundred  fold  the  things  which  we  sacrifice.  When  the 
world  takes  scandal  at  our  ways,  we  are  content,  having  expected  it, 
because  He  whom  we  have  chosen  as  our  Teacher  had  told  us :  * '  The 
world  shall  hate  you,  because  you  are  My  disciples. ' '  But  there  is  to 
come  another  test.  We  can  bear  the  reproach  of  the  evildoer  ;  the 
sneer  of  the  worldly,  and  the  false  construction  which  the  shallow 
place  on  our  actions.  But  to  find  gradually  that  even  the  good  mis- 
understand our  motives,  oppose  our  work,  charge  us  with  the  very 
malice  and  sin  which  we  would  give  our  lives  to  hinder,  that  is  real 
trial,  the  test  which  proves  the  gold  whence  God  would  fashion  a 
casket  for  His  love.  In  this  light  it  will  not  seem  strange  that  we 
should  read  of  Mother  Theodore  being  deposed  during  her  absence, 
by  the  Bishop  whose  letters  show  him  to  have  been  a  pastor  not  only 
of  a  holy  life  but  disinterested  and  anxious  to  serve  his  flock  in  the 
most  efficient  manner.  Later  on  we  learn  that  she  is  actually  excom- 
municated and  dismissed  from  her  congregation.  Yet  amid  all  these 
distressing  occurrences  we  find  her  calmly  writing  down  in  her  diary 
such  words  as  these:  **Hail  crosses,  great  and  small,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  interior  and  exterior !  I  kiss  your  feet — my  Saviour — 
unworthy  as  I  am  of  the  very  shadows  of  the  crucifix. ' ' 

But  the  light  came  back  to  illumine  not  only  her  way  but  her 
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figure  as  leader  of  the  community  which  we  believe  is  singularly 
successful  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  their  foundress.  Of  this  we  must 
let  the  reader  inform  himself  in  the  details  of  the  present  history  of 
Mother  Theodore.  She  died  in  1856,  on  a  fair  morning  in  May. 
Her  last  hours  are  touchingly  described  by  the  daughter  to  whose  apt 
pen  we  owe  the  biography  before  us,  * '  Eternity  !  eternity  !  how 
happy  we  shall  be  in  heaven,  in  beholding  the  sacrifices  that  have 
won  for  us  such  bliss. ' '  These  were  the  last  words  she  dictated  to  her 
dear  mission  Sisters,  and  in  these  words  lies  the  lesson  of  her  life's 
story  for  those  who  can  read. 

THE  ANTIDOTE.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  John  Gerard,  S.J.  Vol.  I.  London  \ 
Catholic  Truth  Society.    Pp.  135. 

This  is  not  a  new  book,  as  it  bears  the  imprint  1902.  But  it  is  so 
good,  and  the  train  of  successors  which  it  was  evidently  intended  to 
lead  on  is  so  long  in  coming  that  we  make  special  mention  of  it,  fear- 
ing that  the  editor  or  publisher  does  not  receive  the  encouragement 
necessary  to  keep  the  work  moving.  The  Antidote  is  a  collection  of 
good  answers,  defensive  and  instructive,  to  difficulties  raised  in  the 
public  press  concerning  Catholic  doctrine,  history,  and  usage.  The 
various  items  of  information  gathered  were  for  the  most  part  published 
in  Catholic  periodicals  during  1901 ;  they  deal,  therefore,  with  present 
aspects  of  Catholic  controversy,  and  are  classified  under  the  headings  : 
Catholic  Doctrine  and  Practice — Points  of  History — Current  Topics — 
Anti-Catholic  Prejudice — Jesuits,  etc.  In  some  cases  they  touch  on 
somewhat  local  and  circumscribed  topics,  but  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  them  is  in  all  cases  useful  as  an  illustration  of  the  view  which 
we  have  to  take  of  popular  polemics.  The  items  are,  as  a  rule,  short, 
and  given  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  words  of  comment.  Thus 
an  advertisement  which  was  published  in  the  English  Churchman 
(September  19th),  inviting  readers  to  procure  a  pamphlet  in  which 
conclusive  proof  is  given  that  the  assassination  of  President  McKinley 
was  due  to  emissaries  of  Rome  and  Popery,  is  briefly  reprinted,  and 
allowed  to  speak  for  itself 

One  of  the  most  useful  features  of  the  little  book  is  a  selected  list, 
at  the  end,  of  publications  by  the  English  Catholic  Truth  Society. 
These  contain  a  series  of  brief  expositions  touching  the  Anglican  Con- 
troversy, the  Bible,  the  Confessional,  Convents,  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
and  other  historical  misrepresentations,  Indulgences,  the  Inquisition, 
Jesuits,  the  Pope,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  helpful  in  controversy  with 
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those  who,  through  ignorance  or  malice,  are  disposed  to  attack  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  hope  Father  Gerard  will  continue  his  collection 
of  clippings. 

EXPEEIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  and  Its  Bearing  Upon  Culture.  By 
George  Malcolm  Stratton,  Ph.D.  New  York;  Macmillan  &  Co.  1903. 
Pp.  331. 

Experimental  Psychology  has  by  this  time  passed  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  laboratory  and  lecture- hall  and  claims  quite  general 
attention,  at  least  among  cultured  readers.  The  student  familiar  with 
the  more  descriptive  and  speculative  psychology  taught  in  our  Catholic 
schools  is  well  aware  that  the  creditable  results  attained  in  this  field  do 
not  conflict  with  the  scholastic  conception,  but  rather  add  to  and  fill 
out  its  more  theoretical  contents.  He  welcomes,  therefore,  any  fresh 
information  that  has  been  gleaned  by  technical  experimentation.  For 
a  concise  summary  of  such  information  the  reader  finds  an  excellent 
source  in  the  volume  at  hand.  A  goodly  number  of  experiments  are 
described  in  detail,  yet  so  clearly  that  any  one  of  average  intelligence 
can  follow  them  with  interest  and  profit.  The  author  writes  with  the 
ease  and  perspicuity  that  are  acquired  only  by  personal  experimental 
work,  whilst  at  the  same  time  his  spiritual  insight  into  the  deeper  sig- 
nificance of  psychical  phenomena  has  not  been  obscured  by  manipu- 
lation of  their  material  conditions.  This  is  especially  manifest  in  the 
concluding  chapter  on  the  spiritual  implications  of  experimental  psy- 
chology. One  here  finds  the  author's  conception  of  the  soul  very  closely 
in  accord  with  that  which  is  presented  in  Scholastic  Psychology,  and 
very  much  in  discord  with  that  which  one  too  often  meets  with  in  even 
the  most  authoritative  works  of  the  kind.  This  will  appear  from  the 
following  passage,  which  furnishes  at  the  same  time  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  author's  style  : 

"The  ascendant  view,  and  the  one  that  seems  to  me  by  far  the  more  convinc- 
ing, is  that  sensations  and  judgments  and  memories,  and  all  things  else  in  our  mental 
life,  are  to  be  conceived,  not  as  self-complete  and  relatively  independent  things,  but 
as  acts  of  a  living  being.  The  analogy  of  particles  of  matter  grouping  themselves 
into  objects  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  mental  processes.  The  changes  in  the  moral 
world  are  not  a  mere  reshuffling  of  older  entities.  The  mind  can  no  more  be  con- 
structed out  of  small  pieces  of  ideas  than  the  living  body  can  be  conceived  as 
resulting  from  a  gradual  assembling  of  scattered  heart-beats,  with,  later,  a  stray 
digestion  and  the  rest.  The  relative  standing  of  the  soul  and  its  sense  impressions  is 
thus  entirely  reversed.  The  mind  is  the  deeper  and  more  permanent  reality,  and 
mental  phenomena  are  its  ways  of  behavior.     It  has  power  and  activity  from  within. 
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It  is  not  a  mere  creature  of  circumstances, — not  a  mere  eddy  in  the  endless  stream  of 
sensations, — it  is  an  agent,  a  person,  facing  the  world,  and  acting  upon  it  with  will 
and  intelligence.  In  offering  this  conception  that  the  mind  is  an  active  participant 
in  the  world  of  events,  now  conquering  and  now  for  a  moment  beaten  back,  but  all 
the  while  a  power  as  real  as  aught  we  know — in  presenting  such  a  view,  modern 
psychology  is  by  no  means  justly  to  be  called  psychology  without  a  soul.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  called  soulless  because  it  does  not  speak  of  some  spiritual  reality  separate  and 
aloof  from  our  common  life  of  mind  -  from  our  plans  and  disappointments,  our  daily 
joys  and  pains.  It  is  often  popularly  thought  that  the  soul  is  separate  from  the  mind  ; 
that  it  is  a  substance  in  which  are  lodged  the  more  dignified  attributes  of  the  spirit ; 
its  conscience,  for  instance,  and  its  ideals — what  we  sometimes  call  our  spiritual 
nature.  But  there  is  really  no  reason  to  disjoin  the  higher  and  the  lower  life  in  this 
way.  We  do  not  need  a  soul  separate  from  our  everyday  mind,  any  more  than  we 
need  two  bodies, — one  reserved  for  the  state  occasions  of  life.  Conscience  and 
ideals  must  be  willing  to  come  close  to  homely  things,  must  live  in  touch  with  our 
commonest  acts,  or  they  may  as  well  be  wanting.  So  that  in  making  no  separation 
of  the  soul  from  our  most  familiar  processes,  psychology  will  do  the  spiritual  life  no 
harm. 

I  feel,  then,  that  as  far  as  the  reality  of  the  soul  is  concerned  the  new  psychology 
is  in  advance  of  the  old.  It  makes  the  mind  a  living,  a  personal,  thing.  Every 
thought  that  arises,  every  emotion  that  stirs,  is  significant  only  as  part  of  the  larger 
life  of  a  personal  being.  Persons  are  the  elements  of  reality;  they  are  not  products, 
nor  drifts.  The  mind  is  not  a  mechanical  interplay  of  psychic  atoms  ;  it  is  a  living 
whole."  (304—306). 

Apart  from  the  statement  that  *'  persons  are  the  elements  of  real- 
ity," which  would  require  a  benign  interpretation  to  square  it  with 
truth,  this  passage  might  have  been  taken  from  some  treatise  on  neo- 
scholastic  psychology.  The  view  of  the  soul  here  set  forth  is  no  dis- 
covery of  the  new  psychology,  and  in  nowise  shows  that  the  latter  is 
**in  advance  of  the  old."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a  reversion 
to  the  very  old  psychology  of  Aristotle,  St.  Thomas,  and  their  later 
disciples,  and  a  reiteration,  in  the  phraseology  of  to-day,  of  the  an- 
cient teaching  that  '*  the  soul  is  the  substantial  form  of  the  body." 

THE  AMEN  OP  THE  UNLEAKNED.    A  Lay  Oommentary.    By  M.  0.  E. 
London  :  Elliott  Stock.    Pp.  x— 227. 

This  is  a  series  of  essays  that  excited  considerable  interest  when 
they  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  London  Spectator.  The 
editor  of  the  latter  Review  contributes  an  introduction  in  which  he 
,  accurately  describes  their  purport  to  be  as  follows  :  '*  They  are,"  he 
says,  '*  plain  readings  of  Bible  truths,  meant  for  the  plain  man,  and 
lay  no  claim  either  to  the  standpoint  of  the  higher  criticism  or  to  that 
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of  the  professional  theologian  .  .  .  The  path  the  author  follows  is 
that  of  sympathy  and  insight  ...  (He  endeavors)  with  the  aid  of 
the  English  text  and  of  a  clear  and  sympathetic  mind  working  inde- 
pendently and  untrammelled  on  that  text,  to  bring  the  true  and  inner 
meaning  of  our  Lord's  teaching  home  to  the  reader's  mind  and 
heart. ' ' 

This  modest  object  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
fulfilled ;  and  we  draw  attention  to  the  volume  as  one  which  is  needed 
to  fill  a  gap  in  Catholic  Biblical  literature  for  the  people.  It  may 
serve  at  least  as  a  model  for  imitation  on  more  strictly  doctrinal  lines. 

The  contents,  not  unnaturally,  are  of  unequal  merit,  whether  con- 
sidered from  the  literary  or  theological  standpoint.  ' '  The  Average 
Man  in  the  Gospels,"  although  one  of  the  shortest  essays  in  the 
volume,  ranks  among  the  best  for  its  originality  and  insight.  In  it 
Christ's  attitude  toward  ordinary  men  is  sketched  with  the  skill  of  a 
practised  artist.  It  is  shown,  on  the  one  hand,  to  lend  no  counte- 
nance to  the  humiliating  doctrine  of  the  utter  irredeemable  depravity 
of  human  nature,  and,  on  the  other,  to  teach  positively  that  every 
man  has  a  light  in  his  soul  just  as  surely  as  he  has  eyes  in  his  head. 
Christ  continually  deprecated  the  exclusiveness  of  religious  people, 
and  forbade  them  to  **  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  men."  He 
recognized  the  latent  goodness  in  every  man.  The  author  spoils  his 
argument  by  shirking  a  close  examination  of  the  two  parables  dealing 
with  importunity,  merely  contenting  himself  with  the  remark  that 
they  are  "  very  obscure, "  and  that  *'it  is  possible  that  they  simply 
mean  that  an  average  man  will  not  always  be  able  to  resist  the  natural 
impulse  to  do  a  kindness  if  the  opportunity  recurs  to  him  with  suffi- 
cient reiteration. ' ' 

The  essay  on  ''  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount ' '  shows  perhaps  the  most 
careful  thought  of  any.  That  discourse  is  rightly  described  as  the 
corner-stone  of  Christianity,  and  for  that  very  reason  the  author 
might  have  added,  *'a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence." 
Hostile  critics  tell  us  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  Utopian  vision  embody- 
ing ' '  a  conception  of  duty  which,  if  it  were  carried  out  by  any  large 
number  of  people,  would  instantly  disorganize  society,  and  overthrow 
civilization."  The  defence  of  certain  weak-kneed  apologists  that 
the  Sermon  is  no  more  than  *'a  cycle  of  sayings,  "  collected  by 
the  Evangelists  from  much  older  sources,  and  that  they  must  not  be 
considered  an  adequate  summary  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  ruled 
out  of  court  on  the  authority  of  such  scholars  as  Dr.  Benjamin  W. 
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Bacon,  D.D.,  Buckingham  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism 
and  Exegesis  in  Yale  University,  who  argues  stoutly,  whilst  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  criticize  the  subject-matter  of  the  account,  that  we  have 
here  *'  a  real  discourse  of  Christ  and  His  disciples,"  in  which  **  He  set 
forth  the  relation  of  morality  and  religion  in  the  coming  kingdom  ;" 
adding  that  he  believes  the  received  report  of  the  Sermon  to  be 
**  decidedly  older  than  either  our  First  or  Third  Gospel,  so  much 
older  as  to  go  back  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  to  the  time  when 
many  still  survived  who  remembered  the  actual  preaching  of  Christ. ' ' 
The  author  thinks  that  to  understand  its  meaning  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  connected  whole.  As  such,  it  provides  a  system  of  morals  and 
religion  consonant  with  the  practical  needs  of  everyday  life.  He 
maintains  with  evident  truth  that,  in  opposition  to  the  popular  view 
that  Christ's  doctrine  was  almost  entirely  ethical,  the  teaching  of  the 
Sermon  is  as  much  dogmatic  as  moral.  ^*  It  declares  the  actual  atti- 
tude of  God  to  man,  and  from  that  attitude  it  argues  the  right  attitude 
of  men  to  each  other."  No  man's  misfortunes  or  sins  must  lead  us 
to  make  God  our  enemy,  human  mercy  is  to  have  no  limit  because 
God's  mercy  is  infinite.  The  religion  and  ethics  of  the  Sermon  may 
be  summarized  in  the  brief  statement  that  it  inculcates  perfect  benev- 
olence toward  man,  and  entire  confidence  in  God.  The  key  to  its 
real  meaning  (giving  the  answer  to  the  chief  objection  against  its 
doctrine)  lies  in  the  distinction  between  the  community  and  the  indi- 
vidual. Christ's  words  are  addressed  to  each  separate  soul.  He 
sought  to  touch  the  springs  of  human  action,  not  to  make  laws  to 
govern  society  as  a  whole.  The  Christian  must  pardon  his  enemy  as 
he  himself  hopes  for  pardon  ;  no  State  is  bound  to  pardon,  for  no 
State  can  feel  personal  rancor.  Whether  this  argument  will  satisfy  the 
critics  is  doubtful.  As  it  stands,  it  seems  a  repetition  of  a  somewhat 
threadbare  answer.  But  if  examined  closely  and  taken  in  connection 
with  the  parallel  thought  that  the  ethics  of  the  Sermon  are  based  on  a 
dogmatic  revelation  of  God, — e.  g.,  mercy,  sympathy,  and  charity  are 
above  all  other  virtues  inculcated  in  it  because  they  are  His  peculiar 
attributes, — it  should  have  its  effect.  The  root-idea  of  the  essay  that 
the  essence  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  consists  in  the  imitation  of 
God  as  revealed  by  Christ  in  human  action  is  sufficiently  original  to 
call  for  serious  consideration. 

'<The  Gospel  and  the  Parables"  form  the  subject  of  another  sug- 
gestive commentary  on  the  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  as  distinct  from 
any  hard-and-fast  acceptation  of  "  the  letter  that  killeth."     A  positiv- 
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ist  declares  that  the  story  of  the  penitent  thief  destroys  the  claim  of 
Christianity  to  be  a  system  of  morality  ;  critics  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  denounce  our  Lord's  teaching  as  an  overstern  rule  of  life  en- 
forced by  an  inflexible  system  of  theology,  making  an  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction between  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever.  Both  charges  fall 
to  the  ground  in  the  light  of  such  parables  as  the  Pharisee  and  the  Pub- 
lican, or  the  Prodigal  Son,  while  the  seeming  harshness  of  the  story 
of  Dives  and  of  the  parable  of  the  Talents  disappears  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  Christ  was  speaking  to  souls  dead  in  sin,  since  to  such 
souls  the  appeal  that  '*  God  is  merciful  to  all,"  would  have  had  as  little 
effect  as  a  surgeon  substituting  a  drug  for  the  knife  when  an  operation 
was  necessary. 

Other  noteworthy  essays  are,  **An  Unrecorded  Sermon  of  St. 
Paul  "  (^scil.  that  before  Felix  on  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment to  come);  special  stress  being  laid  on  that  delivered  upon  Mars 
Hill,  which  the  author  declares,  without  troubling  to  make  good  his 
words,  would  be  hardly  thought  orthodox  if  it  were  preached  to-day. 
**  St.  Luke  as  Artist  "  and  **  Literary  Value  of  the  Old  Testament," 
in  which  latter  essay  the  author  differs  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion 
as  recorded  by  Mr.  Lionel  Tollemache.  We  should  add  that  the 
essays  on  "  Good  Breeding  in  the  New  Testament  "  and  ''  Byways 
of  the  Bible ' '  are  ingenious  and  original  in  treatment  without  quite 
reaching  the  high  literary  form  of  some  of  the  others.  The  theology 
throughout  is  of  the  **  lay  description."  The  writer  shuns  definitions 
(note  his  essays  on  the  theological  virtues),  and  has  a  heretical  scent 
for  singularity  in  Biblical  interpretation,  and  a  breezy  contempt  for 
ecclesiastical  authority.  His  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Church  as  a  Divine  Society  by  our  Lord  in  his  remarks  on 
the  '*  Parables  of  the  Kingdom  "  is  typical  of  his  non-Catholic  bias. 
Nevertheless,  the  essays  are  well  above  the  average  for  depth  of 
thought,  reverence  of  tone,  and  virility  of  form ;  they  are  on  the 
whole  of  fine  literary  quality  and  singularly  free  from  the  strain  of 
effort  and  the  mannerisms  of  self-consciousness. 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Aladdin  &  Co.:  Herbert  Quick. 
Holt.     $1.50. 

A  story  of  honest  men  who, 
being  determined  to  be  rich,  em- 
ployed the  varied  machinery  of 
railways,  politics,  stock  gambling, 
land  gambling,  and  ended  in  pos- 
session of  their  lives  and  little 
else.  The  moral  taught  is  that 
honest  men  cannot  play  the  game, 
and  that  the  spectacle  of  their 
efforts  is  not  wholesome  for  honest 
women. 

At  the  Big  House :  Anne  Vir- 
ginia Culbertson.  Bohhs. 
$1.50. 

Animal  stories  told  in  negro 
dialect  and  collected  in  part  from 
the  blacks,  and  in  part  from 
Cherokee  Indians.  They  vary 
but  slightly  from  the  well-known 
types,  and  add  nothing  to  the  sum 
of  knowledge  as  to  African 
thought. 

Bruvver  Jim's  Baby :  Philip  Ver- 
rill   Mighels.    Harper.    ^1.50. 
The  adventures  of  a  found- 
ling suddenly  brought  into  a  min- 


ing camp  by  its  most  thriftless 
miner,  and  the  remarkably  soften- 
ing and  improving  influence  of  his 
presence  constitute  the  entire 
story  which  is  a  reflection  of  the 
late  Mr.  Harte's  work  in  the  same 
line,  but  shows  comparatively  small 
literary  skill. 

Castaway :  Hallie  Erminie  Rives. 
Bobbs.     $^.^0. 

The  hero  is  Byron,  and  the 
author,  in  endeavoring  to  neu- 
tralize the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
his  reputation  by  malicious  foes 
and  foolish  friends,  flies  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  commends  his 
acknowledged  sins,  always  writing 
in  an  execrable  style. 

Cost:     David    Graham    Phillips. 
Bobbs.     J^i.50. 

A  millionaire  speculator  of  no 
principle  is  contrasted  with  a  man 
to  whom  principle  is  dearer  than 
life  or  love.  The  former  first 
gains  everything  that  he  wishes, 
and  sins  with  impunity,  then  loses 
and  dies.  The  greatest  novelty 
in  the  book  is  its  innocent  revela- 
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tion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'*  University  "  in  some  parts  of 
the  country. 

Daughter  of  Dale :  Emerson  Gif- 
ford  Taylor.     Century.     ^1.50. 

The  heroine,  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  scholarly  college 
professor,  joins  him  in  the  effort 
to  persuade  a  wealthy  graduate  to 
adopt  the  career  of  scholar  instead 
of  busying  himself  with  the  care  of 
his  estate.  Discovering  that  as  a 
scholar  he  is  a  very  indifferent 
lover,  the  girl  undoes  her  work  as 
rapidly  as  maybe,  and  with  it  un- 
does the  mischief  wrought  upon 
an  indigent  undergraduate  from 
whom  the  hero  has  taken  a  prize 
which  is  almost  a  life  and  death 
matter  to  the  poor  man. 

Doris  Farrand's  Vocation:  Mrs. 
G.  R.  Alden.   Lothrop.    $1.50. 

A  college  girl  hesitates  for  a 
time  as  to  the  nature  of  her  life- 
work,  but  the  strongest  interest  of 
the  book  lies  in  her  choice  be- 
tween two  suitors,  one  rather  mer- 
cenary, the  other  sensitively  honor- 
able. The  author  is  the  wife  of  a 
Protestant  minister,  and  this  indi- 
cates the  bias  of  the  religious  refer- 
ences and  allusions  in  the  book 
which  is  meant  for  young  readers. 

Dorothea :  Maarten  Maartens. 
(J.  M.  W.  Van  de  Poorten- 
Sch  wartz . )     Applet  on .     $1.50. 

Characters  of  many  nation- 
alities surround  the  heroine,  and 
teach  her,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, that  wives  must  expect 
unfaithfulness  in  husbands.  The 
complicated  history  of  three  noble 
families  furnishes  many  illustra- 
tions for  the  lesson,  which  is  as 


ingenious  in  construction  as  un- 
edifying  in  incident  and  infer- 
ence. The  story  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  literary  work,  although 
the  author's  English  vocabulary 
includes  some  strange  specimens 
of  colloquial  English. 

Double  Garden :  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck.    Dodd.     $1.50. 

Essays  sentimental,  sensible, 
or  materialistic,  or  abounding  in 
aesthetic  affectation,  and,  as  far 
as  internal  evidence  goes,  written 
in  a  world  pumped  dry  of  Chris- 
tianity, compose  this  volume. 
They  are  less  rhapsodical  than 
many  of  the  author's  former 
papers,  and  not  so  eccentric  as 
the  plays. 

Duchess  of  Few  Clothes :  Philip 

Payne.     Rand.     %^.^o. 

The  '  '■  duchess  ' '  sells  cigars 
in  a  Chicago  hotel,  and  is  admired 
by  the  owner,  whom  she  refuses 
to  marry,  preferring  a  millionaire, 
one  of  the  lovers  of  the  owner's 
daughter.  The  latter  girl  loves 
an  eccentric  Bostonian  who  is 
learning  life-lessons  by  playing 
the  violin  in  the  hotel  orchestra. 
Inflated  absurdity  characterizes 
the  book. 

English  and  Scottish  Ballads : 
F.  J.  Child.  Edited  by  Helen 
C.  Sargent  and  George  Lyman 
Kittredge.     Houghton.     ;^3.oo. 

The  costly  edition  of  ballads 
made  by  the  late  Professor  Child 
is  here  represented  by  at  least  one 
version  of  each  ballad,  making  it 
equally  valuable  for  all  but  the 
reader  exactly  critical  of  phrases. 
A  complete  glossary  and  a  list  of 
**  Sources"    is   added,  and   Pro- 
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fessor  Kittredge  furnishes  an  inter-  ^  Southern  war  novels  may  be  found 
esting  history  of  the  growth  of  here,  with  many  new  stories  and 
the  ballad.  competent  criticism  of  strategy. 


Fall   of  Feudalism  in  Ireland : 

Michael  Davitt.  Harper.  ;^2.oo. 

A  brief  account  of  Irish  land 
troubles  from  the  day  of  Crom- 
well until  the  time  of  Butt,  and  a 
fairly  full  story  of  the  parlia- 
mentary agitation  and  agrarian 
disturbances  since  that  time. 
Naturally,  it  reflects  Mr.  Davitt' s 
personal  prejudices,  and  its 
author's  position  in  regard  to  the 
relations  of  Rome  and  Ireland  is 
hardly  to  be  called  devout,  and 
his  story  is  remarkable  for  its 
omissions,  but  the  book  is  a  valu- 
able historical  document,  exactly 
defining  the  position  of  its  author's 
section  of  the  Irish  party. 

Flame  Gatherers :  Margaret  Hor- 
ton  Potter.   Macmillan.   $1.50. 

A  story  of  India  before  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  with 
elaborate  descriptions  of  daily  life 
and  ceremonial  among  Hindus 
and  Buddhists,  with  an  attractive 
exhibition  of  Buddhist  philosophy. 
The  former  half,  a  zenana  story 
of  infidelity  and  death,  and  the 
latter  the  life  of  a  Buddhist  her- 
mit, are  slightly  connected,  and 
the  whole  is  apparently  founded  on 
knowledge  gathered  from  books. 

Four  Years  Under  Marse  Robert : 

Major   Robert    Stiles.     Neale. 
;^i.5o. 

A  Confederate  officer's  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  Civil  War, 
related  with  great  spirit  and  fire, 
and  with  no  ill-feeling.  The 
germs  of  more  than  half  of  the 


Francis  Farkman  :  Henry  Dwight 
Sedgwick.  Houghton,  j^i.io 
net. 

A  brief  biography  agreeably 
written,  and  containing  many  un- 
published letters,  copious  extracts 
from  Parkman's  early  diaries,  and 
frank  expression  of  his  political 
and  historical  opinions.  The 
author  treats  the  dispute  with 
Abbe  Casgrain  with  great  fairness. 

Gems  of  the  East :  A.  H.  Savage 
Landor.     Harpers.     ^4.00. 

The  writer  gives  an  account 
of  a  long  visit  to  the  Philippines, 
during  which  he  studied  the  na- 
tives of  a  large  number  of  the  isl- 
ands. He  describes  the  dress, 
manners,  diet,  diseases,  and  gen- 
eral state  of  civilization  of  the 
various  tribes  with  but  very  slight 
reference  to  their  history  and  he 
pictures  the  natural  features,  and 
enumerates  the  productions  of 
many  places.  His  passing  refer- 
ence to  American  civilians  and 
soldiers  are  courteous,  but  he  does 
not  approve  of  the  administrative 
extravagance  everywhere  visible. 

High  Road :  Anonymous.    Stone. 

An  unscrupulous  woman  de- 
scribes the  wiles  by  which  she 
wins  socially  desirable  husbands 
for  her  girls,  but  the  purpose  of 
the  book  is  to  arouse  the  reader's 
curiosity  as  to  the  author,  who,  as 
her  own  heroine,  describes  herself 
as  guilty  of  incredible  meanness 
as  a  journalist  and  as  a  magazine 
writer. 
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How  to  Know  the  Butterflies: 
John  Henry  Comstock,  Anna 
Botsford  Comstock.  Apple  ton. 
;^2.25  net. 

Colored  plates  exhibiting  a 
large  number  of  varieties  make 
this  book  valuable  to  those  already 
having  some  knowledge  of  butter- 
flies, and  a  '*  General  Account" 
includes  a  fair  description  of  the 
species.  The  book  is  not  pro- 
vided with  any  of  those  learning- 
made-easy  "keys"  found  in 
nearly  all  the  nature  books,  but  it 
includes  many  pleasant  quotations 
germane  to  the  subject. 

Huldah :  Grace  Macgowan  Cooke 
and  Alice  Macgowan.     Bobbs. 

The  kindly,  honest  keeper  of 
a  little  eating-house  in  a  small 
town  of  the  Western  cattle  country 
is  the  heroine.  She  adopts  all  the 
deserted  and  orphaned  children  of 
the  region  and  befriends  all  the 
unfortunate,  and  at  intervals  dis- 
courses her  philosophy  of  life, 
using  a  dialect.  She  phrases 
some  old  truths  impressively,  and 
is  not  borrowed  from  Dickens. 

Idyls  and  Sketches  of  Travel: 
Anna  Cogswell  Wood.  Neale. 
^1.50. 

This  volume  announces  it- 
self as  composed  of  extracts  from 
a  dead  friend's  note-books  filled 
during  visits  to  Spain,  Russia, 
Italy,  Norway,  and  Holland,  with 
some  additions  and  explanations 
by  the  author,  but  the  '*  friend  " 
seems  hardly  substantial.  Some 
of  the  little  stories  are  excellent, 
and  the  general  intellectual  tone 
of  the  book  is  high.     Its  fault  is 


occasional  misunderstanding  of 
ecclesiastical  matters  and  slighting 
reference  to  priests. 

In    Search     of    the   Unknown : 

Robert  W.    Chambers.     Har- 
pers.     %\.^o. 

Stories  old  and  new  describ- 
ing scientific  quests  for  fabulous 
and  impossible  creatures,  the  nar- 
rator invariably  figuring  as  the 
foolish  assistant  of  the  leader  of 
the  expedition,  and  invariably 
being  jilted  by  some  girl  con- 
nected with  it.  The  author  good- 
naturedly  jeers  the  "  nature 
books,"  their  authors,  and 
readers,  and  casts  unkind  doubts 
on  the  value  of  '^  nature  study." 

Kings  and  Queens  I  Have 
Known :  Helene  Vacaresco. 
Harpers.     ^2.00  net. 

The  author,  a  Roumanian, 
maid  of  honor  to  her  queen,  de- 
scribes the  late  Pope,  and  nearly 
all  the  other  royal  personages  of 
Europe  as  she  has  seen  them  in 
public  and  in  semi-privacy.  The 
merit  of  the  book  is  its  freedom 
from  scandal,  but  violently  repub- 
lican readers  will  find  it  too 
respectful. 

Kin  of  Kaadn:  Holman  F» 
Day.     Small.     $\.oo. 

Dialect  verse,  connected  by 
prose  passages  of  description  and 
conversation,  both  verse  and 
prose  rough  at  times,  and  abound- 
ing in  rustic  substitutes  for  pro- 
fanity, but  always  clean,  and 
truly  expressing  the  feelings  of 
the  average  working-man  of 
Maine.  The  subjects  are  homely 
character    and    incident,  and  at 
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long   intervals   a  patriotic  topic, 
which     invariably    elevates     the 
style,    and    occasionally    natural 
beauties,  which  always  refine  it. 

Little  Gardens :  Charles  M.  Skin- 
ner.    Appleton.     $1.50. 

A  pleasant  volume  discuss- 
ing what  may  be  done  by  the 
judicious  use  of  money  in  a  small 
space  of  ground.  The  proper 
seasons  for  planting,  and  the  time 
of  blooming  are  given,  and  some 
good  hints  as  to  accessories. 

Lychgate  HaU:  ^' M.  E. 
Francis. ' '  Longmans,  jji .  50. 
A  story  of  rural  England  in 
the  days  of  highwaymen,  and  of 
a  village  mystery  which  ends 
happily.  The  rustic  narrator's 
descriptions  of  the  squirearchy 
are  highly  humorous. 

Magnetic  North :  Elizabeth 
Robins.  Stokes.  |J  i .  5  o . 
Two  men's  Alaskan  adven- 
tures during  the  winter  following 
the  gold  discoveries  in  the  Klon- 
dyke  constitute  the  entire  story. 
They  learned  that  the  price  of 
gold  is  as  high  in  a  mining  coun- 
try as  in  any  other,  and  that 
human  nature  is  hardly,  strong 
enough  to  endure  Arctic  hardship 
unscathed  without  such  super- 
natural aid  as  they  are  forced  to 
see  is  enjoyed  by  the  devoted 
priests  and  sisters  at  Holy  Cross 
Mission.  They  have  some 
glimpses  of  the  natives,  whom 
they  entirely  misunderstand,  and 
one  of  them  dies  outworn. 

My  LiT  Angelo  :  Anna  Yeaman 
Condict.     Appleton.     ;^i.oo. 
A  lawless  but  loving  French- 
Italian   child   is    suddenly    flung 


upon  the  mercies  of  an  American 
family  of  the  coldest  and  stiff  est 
manners,  and  is  represented  as 
transforming  his  hosts  and  their 
children  into  affectionate  and 
effusive  beings.  The  author's 
knowledge  of  such  families  is  evi- 
dently quite  theoretical,  but  the 
story  suffices  to  amuse. 

Nancy  Stair :  Eleanor  Macartney 
Lane .  Appleton .  $1.50. 
The  heroine  is  a  poet  con- 
temporary of  Burns  whom  she 
knows  and  greatly  admires,  but 
her  strong  points  are  her  dominion 
over  her  family  and  friends  and 
her  passion  for  the  law.  She  uses 
her  knowledge  of  judicial  proced- 
ure to  save  her  lover's  lile,  thereby 
running  a  great  risk,  and  she 
learns  that  the  woman's  proper 
destiny  is  marriage,  a  matter  con- 
cerning which  she  seems  to  have 
had  more  doubt  than  was  held  in 
her  century. 

Nature's  Comedian  :  W.  E.  Nor- 

ris.     Appleton .     $1.50. 

The  hero,  an  actor,  has  very 
little  natural  stability,  and  in  real 
life  fits  himself  so  carefully  to  the 
apparent  histrionic  necessities  of 
the  moment  that  there  is  no  sin- 
cerity in  him.  He  is  well  nigh 
ruined  by  an  encounter  with  a 
perfectly  selfish  woman  who 
tempts  him  with  proffered  great 
riches  to  abandon  his  profession 
and  to  forget  his  honor.  The  story 
is  so  lightly  told  that  it  is  not 
actually  painful  and  the  end  is 
artistic. 

Penetration    of   Arabia:    David 
George  Hogarth.     Stokes. 
This   work  is  a  summarized 
account   of   the    exploration     ot 
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Arabia  up  to  the  present  moment, 
it  is  fully  provided  with  illustra- 
tive maps,  and  is  unique  in  the 
English  language,  its  material 
having  been  hitherto  widely  dis- 
persed. 

Penobscot   Man:    Fanny    Hardy 
Eckstorm.     Houghton.     ^1.25. 

Some  ten  stories  are  included 
in  this  book  of  the  ''drive." 
They  necessarily  hint  at  the  pro- 
fanity which  is  almost  invariable 
in  the  river  man's  speech,  but 
they  glowingly  set  forth  his  faith- 
ful devotion  to  his  work,  his  brav- 
ery, and  his  respectful  bearing 
toward  women.  The  author 
knows  her  subject  thoroughly. 

Poems:    Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Houghton.     $1.75  net. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the 
Centenary  edition.  The  poems  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order, 
and  include  some  not  found  in 
other  editions,  and  in  the  ap- 
pended notes  are  many  passages 
from  the  author's  journals,  show- 
ing the  growth  of  the  thought  on 
which  certain  poems  are  based. 
These  notes  constitute  a  fairly 
good  brief  biography. 

Rachel  Man:    Merley   Roberts. 
Page.     ^1.50. 

The  story  of  a  man's  suffer- 
ing after  wilfully  wedding  an  un- 
worthy woman  whom  he  does  not 
love,  because  he  is  too  much  of  a 
coward  to  brave  Protestant  opinion 
and  marry  a  Catholic  whom  he 
loves.  The  temperament  of  the 
Catholic,  the  child  of  a  terrible 
sin,  plays  the  chief  part  and  is 
studied  with  scientific  thorough- 
ness.    The  story  is  painful  in  the 


extreme,  but  its  theme  is  treated 
with  much  art,  and  with  no  im- 
moral gentleness  as  to  the  punish- 
ment of  sin. 

Second  Mrs.  Jim :    Stephen  Con- 
rad.    Page.     ^i.oo. 

The  personage  mentioned  in 
the  title  manages  her  husband  and 
his  two  sons  by  delicate  and  po- 
litic touches  and  makes  herself 
thoroughly  beloved.  She  tells 
the  story  colloquially  with  no  little 
enjoyment  of  its  humorous  situa- 
tions. 

Tattlings  of  a  Retired  Politician : 

Forrest    Crissey.        Thojnpson, 

$1.50. 

Stories  of  corruption  in  State 
and  city  couched  in  speech 
slightly  flavored  with  English,  but 
belonging  to  no  known  language 
except  the  ward  politician's. 

Texas  Matchmaker :  Andy  Ad- 
ams .  Houghton .  $1.50. 
Life  on  a  cattle  farm  before 
the  days  of  fencing,  with  the 
gradual  changes  made  by  time,  is 
the  real  subject.  The  match- 
maker, by  his  own  confession,  is 
unsuccessful,  and  the  narrator  is 
unhappy.  The  book  is  perfectly 
sincere  and  may  be  accepted  as 
quite  true  to  reality. 

Transgression  of  Andrew  Vane : 

Guy  Wetmore   Carryl.      Holt. 

$i.So. 

A  young  American  going  to 
Paris  in  the  hope  of  winning  a 
countrywoman  whom  he  loves, 
falls  into  the  hands  of  an  unscru- 
pulous brute  who  lives  by  ruining 
young  men^  and  is  saved  from 
irremediable  misery  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  a  social  waif  who  com- 
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mits  murder  and  dies  for  his  sake.  .  young  officer's  gallant  service  in 
The  author's  art  is  undeniable,  the  Boer  war,  and  of  the  suffer- 
but  he  has  chosen  a  subject  which  ings  of  his  family  and  friends 
bars  his  countrywomen  from  en-  during  the  contest.  Both  the 
joying  it,  unless  they  judge  de-  concentration  camps  and  the  pri- 
cency  by  French  standards.  sons   are   described   and   in    one 

scene  a  remarkable  court-martial 
Under  the  Vierkleur :  Gen.  Ben.      occurs.     A  portrait  of  the  author 
Viljeon.     Small.     $1.50.  and   some   excellent   pictures   il- 

This  story  tells  of  an  untried      lustrate  the  story. 


Literary  Cbat, 


The  Scribners  have  just  announced  a  book  of  prayers  composed  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  during  his  sojourn  in  Samoa  tor  use  in  his  own  home  circle  and 
arranged  for  publication  by  his  wife.  What  a  lesson  he  is  to  the  Christian  father  by 
reason  of  the  wisdom  and  firmness  with  which  he  ruled  a  numerous  household.  In 
weak  health  from  childhood  up  he  lived  a  most  active  and  fruitful  life.  Content  with 
little  his  wants  were  still  great,  and  he  expresses  the  whole  tenor  of  his  aspirations 
in  a  pithy  half-humorous,  half-pathetical  note  found  among  his  letters  after  his  death. 
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Yet  he  was  not  a  dissatisfied  man.     His  Requiem  shows  this 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  aky, 
Dijf  the  grave  and  let  me  lie, 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 
This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me  : 
Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be. 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea, 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 
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Father  Sheehan  has  written  what  he  modestly  calls  a  little  dramatic  tale  which 
is  published  by  the  Longmans  under  the  title  Lost  Angel  of  a  Ruined  Paradise. 
Its  character  and  purpose  will  be  best  understood  from  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
generously  given  over  copyright,  and  all  other  rights,  of  the  publication  to  the 
Children's  Hospital,  Dublin,  for  whose  benefit  he  had  originally  written  the  book. 
This  disposition  of  the  volume  will  add  to  the  ready  welcome  which  anything  from 
the  pen  of  the  author  of  My  New  Curate  and  of  Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars  is 
sure  to  receive. 


Commenting  upon  the  literary  instinct  that  craves  for  praise  and  money,  a  writer 
in  Harper'' s  Weekly  reminds  his  readers  that  Milton  got  only  twenty-five  dollars  for 
**  Paradise  Lost "  and  that  Shelley  never  made  anything  out  of  his  poetry  ;  Browning 
for  twenty  years  and  over  paid  to  get  his  work  printed ;  the  greatest  of  English 
novelists  earns  his  livelihood  by  reading  for  publishers,  and  although  we  have  no 
data,  it  would  be  safe  to  guess  that  Mr.  Swinburne  could  not  support  himself  by  his 
poetry.  To  sum  up,  in  Stevenson's  words  again  :  *'  What  you  may  decently  expect 
if  you  have  some  talent  and  much  industry  is  such  an  income  as  a  clerk  will  earn 
with  a  tenth  or  perhaps  a  twentieth  of  your  nervous  output." 


Miss  Emily  Hickey  is  to  publish  a  new  novel  under  the  title  Lois.  She  and  Dr. 
Furnivall  were  the  founders  of  the  famous  Browning  Society  in  England.  Browning 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  gifted  Irish  poet  of  whom  American  readers  know  perhaps 
too  little.  One  of  the  last  letters  of  Robert  Browning,  written  from  the  De  Vere 
Gardens,  early  in  the  year  1889,  tells  how  highly  he  esteemed  the  poetical  gift  of  his 
Irish  friend  :  *'  I  hope  that  my  letter  contains,  as  it  ought,  some  little  evidence  of  the 
feeling  I  have  always  had,  not  only  of  admiration  for  your  ability,  but  affection  for 
yourself.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  the  new  Poems.  Shall  we  never  see  you  in 
person,  my  sister  as  well  as 

Yours  truly  ever, 

Robert  Browning." 

Shortly  after  this  Browning  went  to  Venice,  where  he  died. 

Miss  Hickey  is  still  active  in  the  literary  field,  as  the  announcement  of  Lois 
proves,  yet  her  writings  can  hardly  be  called  **  popular  "  in  the  sense  that  they  cater 
to  the  common-place  appetite  of  the  average  reader  of  to-day.  Though  a 
Catholic,  she  is  a  convert,  a  grand-daughter  of  William  Hickey,  of  Cambridge  fame, 
whose  numerous  books  on  the  industrial  condition  of  Ireland  became  very  popular 
under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Martin  Doyle."  Miss  Hickey's  work  was  recognized 
as  superior  in  literary  merit  from  the  very  first,  and  she  became,  when  still  very 
young,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Cornhill,  the  Macniillan  and  other  high-class 
magazines.  Last  year  a  critic  in  The  Queen  rated  her  poetic  works  (published  in 
five  volumes)  with  those  of  Christina  Rossetti.  We  believe  that  the  exquisitely 
spiritual  flavor  of  her  verses  puts  her  above  the  beautifully  rhythmic  but  often 
melancholy  genius  of  her  English-born  Italian  sister.  Miss  Hickey  is  an  Irishwoman 
by  birth  and  descent. 


Father  William  Riggs,  SJ.,  of  the  Creighton  University,  publishes  in  a    reprint 
from  Popular  Astronomy  his  interesting  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  Society  of 
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Jesus  for  the  adrance  of  astronomical  studies  since  the  year  1540.  The  notes  refer- 
ring to  the  activity  of  the  Fathers  in  this  important  field  of  science,  down  to  the  year 
1733,  when  the  Society  was  suppressed,  were  originally  compiled  by  the  late  Father 
John  Schreiber,  an  Austrian  Jesuit,  who  had  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  scientific 
observer.  But  the  account  of  work  accomplished  at  the  various  astronomical  obser- 
vatories connected  with  the  Jesuit  Universities,  from  the  year  18 14  to  the  present, 
has  been  collected  by  Father  Riggs  himself,  who  demonstrates  very  conclusively 
that  the  Jesuits  are  not  a  whit  behind  the  foremost  scientists  of  the  day  in  matters  per- 
taining to  practical  astronomy. 


C.  O' Conor  Eccles  makes  a  strong  plea  in  the  Irish  Monthly  for  the  modern 
woman,  whose  abilities,  she  maintains,  are  not  properly  appreciated  by  wawkind. 
**  Once  a  thing  is  known  to  be  by  a  woman,  it  is,  in  a  sense,  discredited,"  is  surely 
not  true,  except  of  the  things  for  which  women,  as  a  rule,  have  no  special  aptitude. 
If  among  the  ranks  of  women  are  to  be  found  great  philosophers,  great  politicians, 
great  soldiers,  great  inventors  and  artists,  they  are  not  discredited,  but  they  are  still 
the  exceptions  ;  and  this  not  altogether  because  opportunities  have  been  lacking  in 
their  case  for  the  development  or  exercise  of  those  powers  of  consistency  and  sus- 
tained thought,  which  are  more  commonly  allied  with  the  physical  robustness  and 
moral  courage  of  man. 

Why  should  a  woman,  in  her  ambition  to  rival  man,  forget  that  she  has  qualities 
of  the  heart  which  give  her  tact,  grace,  sympathy,  and  power  of  persuasion,  to  a  de- 
gree commonly  lacking  to  the  average  man  ;  and  these  exclusive  endowments  of 
womanhood  are  no  less  effective  in  moulding  human  destiny  and  bringing  about  great 
and  noble  results  than  mere  brain  power.  A  bantam  rooster  has  staying  qualities  which 
would  ill  become  his  gentler  mate,  despite  her  spurs.  But  O' Conor  Eccles  can 
write  a  good  Irish  story  despite  her  grievance  against  the  monopolists  of  manly  virtues. 


The  Althea  maintains  the  fine  quality  of  matter  and  form  which  has  given  it  from 
the  outset  a  unique  place  among  junior  academic  journals.  It  is  manifestly  a  genuine 
expression  of  the  spirit  which  rules  in  the  Sharon  Convent  school ;  one  cannot  mis- 
take its  excellence — we  might  be  tempted  to  say,  its  exclusiveness,  if  it  did  not  also 
bear  the  stamp  of  generosity. 


The  letters  of  Welby  Pugin,  the  great  English  architect,  who,  after  his  conver- 
sion, designed  many  of  the  Catholic  churches  and  convent  chapels  in  England,  re- 
veal some  curious  characteristics.  It  appears  that  he  frequently  found  himself  ham- 
pered in  the  execution  of  his  architectural  designs  by  the  poverty  of  his  patrons,  who 
wanted  as  much  beauty,  with  as  much  economy,  as  was  possible,  or  sometimes  impos- 
sible. On  one  occasion  a  bishop  wrote  to  him,  commissioning  him  to  design  a  cathe- 
dral, which  was  to  be  at  once  very  large,  very  handsome,  and  very  cheap,  and 
naming  an  entirely  inadequate  sum  for  which  the  work  was  to  be  done.  "  My  dear 
Lord,"  wrote  back  the  exasperated  architect,  **  why  not  say  thirty  shillings  more, 
and  have  a  tower  and  peal  of  bells  when  you  are  about  it  ?' ' 


Touching  the  reform  of  our  Church  music  we  note  the  following  sensible  letter 
in  the  Liverpool  Catholic  Times,    signed  *J.  L.  Davenport,  M.A.,  Cantab.':    **  It 
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seems  to  me  that  your  correspondents  overlook  the  fact  that  a  work  of  art  may  be 
admirable,  yet  not  suitable  for  Catholic  worship.  Even  if  the  Venus  de  Medicis 
were  robed  and  labeled  *  St.  Mary  Magdalen,'  the  statue  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
church.  So  one  would  hardly  go  to  such  great  artists  as  Watteau,  Fragonard, 
Lancret,  or  Bourcher  for  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that 
Cherubini's  Mass  for  the  Coronation  of  Charles  X,  and  Gounod's  Messe  Solennelle^ 
when  performed  with  the  orchestral  parts  that  they  were  written  with,  are  delight- 
ful works  of  art,  on  a  par  with  the  same  master's  operas  Les  deux  Journees  and 
Romio  et  Juliette.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  they  are  suitable  accompani- 
ments to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church. 

*♦  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  train  boys  to  sing  Plain  Chant 
than  to  sing  Cherubini  or  Gounod.  I  quite  agree  that  Plain  Chant,  as  usually  sung, 
is  dreary ;  not  only  that,  but  hideous  and  barbarous.  The  same  Chant,  as  sung  by 
the  boys  in  Westminster  Cathedral,  is  most  beautiful  and  majestic." 

A  booklet  descriptive  of  the  object  of  the  Marquette  League  may  be  obtained 
gratis  at  the  United  Charities  Building  (Room  420),  New  York  City.  The  League 
has  been  organized,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  Indian  missions  ;  in  particular  to  secure  regular  means  for  the  erec- 
tion of  chapels,  the  maintenance  of  missionaries  and  catechists,  and  the  establishment 
of  Catholic  Indian  Schools. 


Whilst  attention  is  being  drawn  to  the  new  Manual  for  Teachers  of  Christian 
Doctrine  which  directs  the  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  methods  so  successfully 
adopted  in  other  branches  of  pedagogy,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  similar  efiforts 
had,  at  least  partially,  been  made  in  the  same  direction  by  able  catechists.  One  of 
these  appeared  in  that  excellent  Diocesan  Monthly,  The  Guidon,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Delany,  some  years  ago,  in  a  series  of  instructions  for  the  young 
which  was  entitled  "Through  the  Eye-Gate."  In  these  short  sketches  the  writer 
takes  up  such  themes  as  a  watch,  which  he  illustrates,  showing  in  the  likeness  of  its 
case  and  works  the  corresponding  relation  of  our  soul  and  body.  In  another  instruc- 
tion he  points  out  the  dangers  of  sin  by  comparison  to  a  mouse- trap  ;  or  the  action  of 
prayer  through  the  image  of  the  Bell  telephone.  These  ways  are  practical  because 
they  not  only  elicit  attention,  but  give  the  medium  of  understanding  and  of  keeping 
habitually  in  mind  the  vital  truths  of  religion.  We  learn  that  Father  Delany's  name 
is  on  the  tema  for  the  bishopric  of  Manchester.  His  methods  of  pedagogy  show  him 
to  possess  valuable  qualities  for  so  eminent  a  pastoral  charge. 


The  Benzigers  have  republished  Father  Arnoudt's  Imitation  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  y  originally  written  in  Latin  and  translated  by  Fastre.  The  new  edition  is 
much  less  bulky  than  the  first. 


Charles  Douniol  (Paris)  issues  a  new  edition  of  the  Abbe  Perreyve's  &tude  sur 
V Immaculee  Conception^  with  a  preface  by  Cardinal  Perraud. 


Someone  asks  us  what  French  books  of  real  literary  worth  we  should  recom- 
mend if  the  classics,  among  which  Dumas  is  mentioned,  are  to  be  banished  from  a 
library  for  the  use  of  Catholic  readers.     "Are  there  any  writers  (except  those  who 
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make  devotional  books)  from  whom  one  may  leam  French  style  and  French  thought 
as  one  learns  it  from  Moli^re,  or  from  Voltaire,  whose  Charles  XII  is  read  in  nearly 
every  Catholic  college  in  Germany  because  it  is  a  model  of  historic  narrative  ?  Whom 
have  we  even  among  the  older  French  writers  worth  cultivating?" 

To  answer  the  question  properly  would  require  a  rather  exhaustive  commentary, 
not  simply  on  the  respective  merit  and  comparative  value  of  French  classics,  but 
upon  the  requirements  of  a  high  standard  in  determining  the  value  of  works  by  which 
excellence  of  thought  and  grace  of  style  is  cultivated.  We  might  maintain  that  the 
reading  of  Comeille  would  do  more  for  the  education  of  the  mind  and  heart,  whilst 
doing  no  less  for  the  training  in  style  and  expression,  than  any  other  French  writer  cov- 
ering a  similar  field.  The  character  of  his  best  pieces,  such  as  Cid^  Cinnoy  or 
Polyeucie,  is  entertaining  and  has  a  distinct  and  lofty  tendency.  Voltaire  and 
Dumas  and  their  kin  may  be  entertaining  in  narrative  and  agreeable  in  the  rhythmic 
expression  of  their  prose,  but  they  do  not  make  gentlemen  of  youth,  nor  enhance 
the  truest  grace  of  womanhood.  Why  should  Catholics,  conscious  of  their  nobler 
aims,  follow  the  standard  set  in  the  salons  of  the  worldly-wise  ?  If  they  must  get 
into  a  certain  kind  of  society  on  such  terms,  they  will  remain  in  that  society  when 
the  terms  become  somewhat  harder  to  bear  up  with  than  mere  social  ostracism. 

But  we  believe  there  is  abundance  of  other  French  literature  for  Catholics  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  quite  apart  from  the  purely  devotional  order  of  writings. 
Among  the  older,  half- forgotten  but  worth  a  search  for,  might  be  mentioned 
Mathurin  R6gnidr,  and  Francois  de  Malherbe.  They  are  not  pious,  quite,  but  they 
offer  abundant  food  for  those  who  dote  on  naturalism  and  reason  as  essentials  of  true 
art.  Marsillac  and  La  Rochefoucauld  are  masters  of  pure  style  and  elevated  thought. 
Lafontaine  and  De  la  Bruy^re  have  their  special  fields.  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  and 
above  all,  in  point  of  fine  form,  Bourdaloue,  are  not  merely  preachers,  but  historians, 
philosophers  and  good  stylists  each  in  a  different  way.  De  Maistre,  both  Xavier 
and  Joseph,  the  two  S6gurs,  Mad.  de  Stael,  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Montalem- 
bert,  Ozanam,  Rio  are  common  enough  names,  and  if  one  look  for  rhetoricians  pure 
and  simple  we  need  not  hesitate  to  prefer  Vill^le,  Corbi^re,  Martignan  or  Berryer 
to  any  of  the  more  popular  academicians.  But  there  are  besides  innumerable  writers 
of  to-day,  such  as  Hello  or  Charruau  and  perhaps  others  who  have  produced  better 
books  not  so  well  known  to  the  present  writer,  from  which  what  is  desirable  in 
the  way  of  language  as  well  as  thought  can  be  obtained.  Might  not  our  correspondent 
consult  the  educators  of  our  religious  schools  whom  France  has  trained,  the  Ladies 
of  the  Sacre  Coeur  and  others,  for  a  list  that  has  the  advantage  of  a  practical  test  ? 


It  may  seem  too  much  of  an  insistence  that  we  should  divert  the  thoughtful  reader's 
attention  again  to  the  articles  on  our  Blessed  Lady  by  Mrs.  Shapcote.  No  doubt  there 
are  large  passages,  in  which  she  seems  to  treat  of  purely  theological  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject with  which  the  lay  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  become  familiar  and  interested.  But 
there  are  other  parts  intensely  practical,  and  touching  phases  of  education  and  every- 
day life,  such  as  we  miss  only  at  the  risk  of  eternal  happiness.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered also  that  the  papers  are  the  collaboration  of  two  minds,  whose  whole  lives 
have  been  devoted  to  a  special  study  of  and  to  elucidating  the  mysteries  in  the  life  of 
our  Blessed  Lady.  Father  Phi  Ipin  de  Riviere  is  now  ninety  yeas  of  age,  no  longer 
able  to  work  as  a  writer,  but  happy  and  cheerful  in  the  solitude  of  his  little  cell  at 
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the  Oratory  ]in  London.  Of  Mrs.  Shapcote  we  are  not  permitted  to  say  more  at 
present  than  that  all  her  energies,  coupled  with  very  rare  gifts  of  mind  and  heart, 
have  led  her  to  devote  her  literary  and  artistic  talent  to  echoing  the  Magnificat  of 
our  Blessed  Lady.  She,  too,  lives  in  the  solitude  of  a  monastery,  where  the  Divine 
Spirit  loves  to  breathe  His  inspirations  upon  a  soul  attuned  to  the  contemplative  moods 
that  know  no  earthly  solicitudes.  We  deem  it  a  blessed  privilege  to  keep  the  sub- 
ject before  our  readers  for  many  reasons,  upon  which  we  hope  to  dwell  at  another 
time  ;  for  the  present,  it  is  the  occasion  of  the  approaching  Golden  Jubilee  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 


Oiatto  &  Windus  (London)  are  to  bring  out  Justin  McCarthy's  autobiography 
(now  appearing  serially  in  the  Outlook)^  under  the  title  of  The  Story  of  an  Irishman. 

Professor  Albert  R^ville's  Histoire  du  dogme  de  la  diviniU  de  Jesus  Christ  is  in 
ne  with  the  destructive  criticism  which  the  Holy  See  has  clearly  condemned  in  its 
censure  of  the  Abbe  Loisy's  works.  The  new  tactics  of  rationalism  are  to  defend 
Christianity,  but  to  destroy  fundamental  dogma — that  is,  the  belief  in  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  With  it  falls  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  teaching.  This  is  the  thing  which 
the  principle  of  private  judgment  of  the  so-called  Reformation  has  brought  forth. 
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Devotions  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Carbery,  S.J. 
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President  of  Clark  University  and  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy.  Volumes 
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MARY,  THE  MOTHER  OF  JESUS. 

CHAPTER  V. 

I. — Mary's  Task  as  Mother  of   the  Redeemer  Ended. — 
Her  Share  in  His  Mission. 

I. — Sanctification  of  Marriage. 
2. — Incident  of  the  Marriage  Feast. 
3. — Mary's  Last  Recorded  Words. 
4. — Approach  to  the  Divine  Union. 

THE  period  of  eighteen  years  which  intervened  from  the 
incident  in  the  Temple  until  His  Baptism  is  marked  by  a 
gradual  but  important  transition  in  the  life  of  communion  between 
the  Mother  and  the  Son. 

Whilst  conforming  to  the  slowness  of  development  common 
to  human  faculties  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom,  in  stature,  and  in 
grace  before  God  and  man,  and  thus  arrived  at  the  age  when  there 
was  more  natural  equality  between  Him  and  His  Mother ;  the 
Woman's  mission  toward  the  Child  was  finished,  and,  with  regard 
to  her  He  is  now  in  the  plenitude  of  perfect  Manhood — the  God- 
Man.  Should  He  employ  Himself  in  lowly  offices,  or  by  His 
humility  and  tenderness  recall  to  her  mind  the  Babe  of  Bethle- 
hem, Mary  feels  no  less  obliged  to  annihilate  herself  in  His  Pres- 
ence. St.  Antoninus  gives  an  admirable  example  of  the  contest 
between  them  in  the  following  words :  "  Mary  being  about  to 
prostrate  herself,  Jesus  prevents  her  action  by  Himself  bowing 
before  her.  *  O  my  God ' — saith  she — '  how  cometh  it  that  Thou 
abasest  Thyself  before  a  woman  ? '  and  Jesus  replieth :  *  Permit 
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Me,  My  Mother,  to  fulfil  the  'precept  which   commandeth   that 
father  and  mother  be  honored.'  " 

When  Jesus  entered  on  His  public  ministry,  it  may  well  be 
believed  that  the  sacred  Mother  would  be  fully  prepared  for  all 
that  would  happen. 

Union  of  purpose  and  of  spirit  had  ever  existed  between  the 
Mother  and  the  Son,  and  as  time  proceeded  would  become  more 
perfect.  But  the  Mother  no  longer  takes  the  initiative.  Her 
office  now  is  to  follow  and  to  serve.  So  completely  does  she 
efface  herself  in  the  Sacred  Narrative,  that  she  is  not  mentioned 
even  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of  her  Son's  Baptism.^ 
She  does  not  figure  in  connection  with  the  genealogy  in  which 
she  seemed  to  be  the  person  most  concerned.  It  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  not  filial  obedience,  who  conducts  her  Son  into  the 
desert  and  brings  Him  back.  She  is  content  to  be  united  with 
others  in  fasting  and  prayer  and  in  serving  Him  :  for  when  she 
wished  to  be  near  Him  and  to  listen  to  His  teaching,  she,  as  a 
woman,  could  only  appear  veiled. 

The  language  which  Jesus  now  employs  in  addressing  her  is 
characteristic  of  the  development  of  which  we  are  speaking; 
Himself  He  calls  the  "Son  of  Man;"  and  to  His  Mother  He 
gives  the  title  of  "  Woman,"  because,  according  to  His  actual 
Mission,  and  in  respect  of  Him  she  is  the  *'  Woman  of  Prophecy," 
"  the  Second  Eve,"  "  the  Companion  and  Helpmate  of  Man,"  the 
"  Perfect  Woman." 

During  the  first  period  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  sacred  Mother 
in  a  certain  limited  manner  enters  into  a  participation  of  the  life 
and  functions  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  She  is  His  well-beloved 
daughter,  in  all  things  doing  His  will.     By  a  priority  of  time  she 

^  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  our  Lady  was  at  all  times  spiritually  if 
not  actually  present  at  her  Son's  ministrations,  whenever  she  desired  it ;  or  at  least, 
by  interior  vision  she  witnessed  whatever  of  special  importance  took  place  ;  e.  g.,  the 
Temptation  in  the  Desert,  and  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.  Even  with  regard  to  our- 
selves there  is  a  mystic  communication  through  prayer  which  is  very  real :  and  in  our 
Lady's  case  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  vision  of  the  highest  order,  since  her  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  Presence  of  the  Unseen,  and  the  Spirit  of  Vision  and  of  Pro- 
phecy would  fill  her  soul  at  all  times  with  the  blessed  sight  of  her  Son's  Sacred 
Humanity,  and  there  could  on  this  account  be  no  need  for  a  special  revelation  with 
regard  to  the  actions  of  the  One  who  could  never  be  absent  from  her. 
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precedes  Jesus,  as  the  Eternal  Father  does  by  priority  of  origin. 
Her  virginal  fecundity  and  her  divine  maternity  she  receives  from 
the  original  Source  of  paternity,  giving  a  created  birth  to  the  Son 
of  God.  His  life  she  sustains  and  nourishes,  and  in  all  things  she 
exercises  over  Him  the  reflection  of  the  Eternal  Authority  which 
the  Father  possesses  over  the  Son. 

During  the  second  period  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  she  appears  to 
represent  the  mystery  of  the  divine  filiation.  As  daughter  of 
God  she  loves  to  mix  up  herself  with  those  whom  Jesus  disdains 
not  to  call  His  brethren.  She  claims  no  more  than  the  office  of 
a  sister,  so  as  to  show  that  this  God  who  has  made  Himself  to  be 
her  Son  is,  in  very  deed,  her  Father  before  all  ages.  It  is  true 
that  at  Cana  she  takes  the  initiative ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  in  order  to  obtain  from  Him  His  first  miracle,  the  only 
authority  Maiy  exercises  is  that  of  humble,  confiding  affection. 
She  insinuates  rather  than  commands ;  and  if  indeed  for  Him  her 
wishes  are  commands  it  is  because  the  more  she  humbles  herself 
before  Him  the  more  Jesus  is  desirous  to  restore  the  balance  in 
order  to  reestablish  between  them  a  sort  of  equality  of  honor. 
Our  Lady  appears  therefore  to  be  effaced  in  the  brilliant  light  of  her 
Son's  Divinity;  but  when  He  gives  His  life  for  the  world.  His 
Mother  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  to  receive  and  to  transmit 
the  divine  adoptions. 

I. — Sanctification  of  Marriage. 

It  is  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  first 
appears  before  us  during  the  public  life  of  Jesus.  It  belonged  to 
the  Woman — to  the  second  Eve — to  have  care  for  the  Christian 
family ;  and  in  this  department  Eternal  Wisdom  was  pleased  to 
leave  the  initiative  to  her. 

Henceforward,  marriage  would  be  as  pure  a  thing  as  the  sacred 
waters  of  Baptism ;  instead  of  the  muddy  stream  stirred  up  by 
the  waves  of  natural  emotion,  its  waters  should  flow  transparently 
and  evenly  in  the  sunshine  of  sacramental  consolation  and  spirit- 
ual joy;  they  should  sparkle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  quicken  the 
virgin  spirit,  as  well  as  that  of  chastity  and  holy  love.  (Eccles. 
24:  24.) 

Mary  thus  invites  her  Divine  Son  to  commence  His  ministry. 
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and  even  His  miracles,  by  the  isanctification  of  marriage.  In  her 
sight  the  whole  universe  was  the  bride  of  Jesus,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  human  race  belonged  to  Him  and  to  her.  To  her, 
this  Sacrament  of  Christ  and  the  Church  was  a  great  sacramental 
mystery.  Without  her,  the  nuptials  of  Cana  would,  like  others, 
have  been  but  an  unworthy  image  of  the  Eternal  Espousals  of 
the  Lamb ;  and  this  we  are  given  to  understand  when,  from  the 
beginning,  the  wine  failed  them.  A  picture  this  of  Nature,  always 
so  full  of  confidence  in  her  own  resources;  offering  us  social  ties; 
inviting  guests  to  her  feasts,  supplying  them  at  first  with  her  best 
wine,  yet  ending  with  nothing  to  give  but  the  waters  of  confusion. 
Let  Mary  but  come  and  take  her  place  with  us  at  the  banquet  of 
life ;  let  her  come  accompanied  by  her  Son  in  order  to  bless  and 
sanctify  by  His  presence  the  joys  and  solemnities  of  these  our 
mutual  relations,  and  then  the  whole  of  life  becomes  a  nuptial 
feast  of  nature  and  of  grace.  Nor  need  we  fear  confusion  at  its 
close,  for  then — even  the  waters  of  affliction  will  be  changed  into 
the  wine  of  eternal  consolation. 

2. — Incident  of  the  Marriage  Feast. 

Jesus  knew  what  was  wanting  in  the  whole  world  and  in  that 
moment,  more  particularly,  in  Cana.  But  He  willed,  for  some 
divine  purpose,  to  appear  to  ignore  it  until  His  Mother  should 
remind  Him  of  it.  At  first  sight  His  reply  to  her  insinuation 
might  seem  harsh ;  but  as  this  by  no  possibility  could  be  the  case, 
we  must  look  below  the  surface  for  an  explanation. 

Our  Lord  as  well  as  our  Lady  knew  the  difficulty.  From  the 
beginning  He  had  known  how  it  would  be,  and  our  Blessed  Lady 
was  not  ignorant  of  this  fact.  He  determined  also  what  under 
fitting  circumstances  He  would  do  ;  but  to  have  done  what  He  did 
unrequested,  would  have  been  as  unbecoming  to  His  position  as 
an  invited  guest,  as  it  would  have  been  unbefitting  His  divine  dig- 
nity. Consequently,  had  not  His  Mother  in  her  womanly  capa- 
city and  position  in  the  family  interposed  He  must  have  passed 
by  the  occasion.  She,  however,  being  His  Mother,  and  as  such, 
modestly,  and  in  the  form  of  a  suggestion,  makes  the  request,  and 
at  once  the  obstacle  disappears.  On  account,  therefore,  of  its 
being  premature,  the  miracle  which  ensued  was  done  privately, 
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so  that,  as  far  as  the  guests  were  concerned,  Jesus  remained  still 
unrevealed  like  the  source  of  the  good  wine. 

The  whole  incident  in  its  simplicity  brings  to  light  not  only 
the  beauty  of  Mary's  character,  and  her  oneness  of  spirit  with 
her  divine  Son,  but  also  her  unending  office  as  Mediatrix :  for  it 
was  not  as  her  Son,  but  as  her  God  that  she  appealed  to  Jesus. 
We  are  also  taught  hereby  that  nothing  is  too  hard  for  Mary 
to  obtain  for  us,  simply  because  she  knows  how  to  ask  for  it :  and 
nothing  we  may  not  hope  to  obtain  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ, 
if  we  present  our  petitions  with  the  same  sentiments  of  humility, 
patience,  and  loving  faith  as  she  did. 

Certain  of  having  understood  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
Mary  turns  toward  the  servants  and  gives  her  directions : 
"  Whatsoever  He  shall  say  to  you,  do  ye."  These  words,  in  their 
simple  authority,  resemble  those  of  the  Heavenly  Father  as 
recorded  in  the  Gospel :  "This  is  My  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  Him." 
(St.  Luke  I  :  35.)  This  is  the  whole  summary  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. The  only  advice  given  to  the  world  by  the  Queen  of 
Prophets  and  of  Apostles  is,  not  that  it  should  examine,  contem- 
plate, or  talk  about  the  Truth  ;  but  that  it  should  live  in  obedience 
to  the  Word  of  God.  And  such  is  the  law  which  Mary  formu- 
lates over  the  cradle  of  society.  Wherever  Christian  society  con- 
forms to  it,  there  a  record  is  found  in  a  manifestation  of  the 
infinite  Power  of  the  God  of  Love  and  of  Truth :  so  that 
generation  after  generation  become  like  vases  into  which  each 
respective  age  pours  in  to  the  brim  the  waters  of  its  tribulations, 
which  by  His  blessing  give  out  again  the  wine  of  most  excellent 
virtues ;  and  thus  a  store  of  holy  ebrieties  is  laid  up  for  the 
Marriage  Feast  of  the  Lamb. 

3. — Mary's  Last  Recorded  Words. 

From  this  time  forward  the  sacred  Mother  appears  to  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  Her  work  now  is  to  teach  us  by  her  exam- 
ple how  God  ought  to  be  listened  to  and  His  word  obeyed.  From 
certain  passages  in  the  Gospel  narrative  we  learn  incidentally  that 
she  follows  Him  everywhere,  assisting  at  His  teaching  and  pro- 
viding for  His  necessities. 

Naturally  she  moves  at  the  head  of  the  holy  women  who 
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follow  Jesus  for  this  purpose  out  of  Galilee.  On  two  occasions 
she  is  mentioned  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  Lord's  reply, 
in  which  He  points  her  out  as  the  model  of  all  virtues,  through 
her  self-sacrificing  obedience ;  and  that  she  is  to  be  held  in  bene- 
diction, not  so  much  on  account  of  her  having  borne  and  suckled 
Him,  as  because  she  listens  and  obeys :  seeking  not  herself,  but 
the  loving  Will  which  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Indeed  it  is  more ;  for  it  is  by  her  absolute  oneness  with  that 
divine  Will  that  she  has  gained  for  herself  the  unexampled  title  of 
Mother  of  God  and  merited  for  others  the  use  of  this  glorious 
appellation. 

4. — Steps  of  Approach  to  the  Divine  Union. 

Our  next  move  must  be  to  enter  into  the  active  portion  of  our 
Lord's  life — His  Ministry — with  Mary  in  attendance.  The  Man 
and  the  Woman  are  to  meet  and  to  vanquish  the  enemy  together, 
and  to  leave  a  track  behind  them,  which,  to  the  end  of  time,  is 
to  be  the  highway  of  perfection  to  all  generations  of  men  and 
women.  Mary  is  not  a  mere  looker-on ;  she  is  more  than  even  a 
disciple ;  and  this  we  must  bear  steadily  in  mind.  She  is  the 
co-worker  with  Him.  She  is,  with  regard  to  Him,  the  helpmate 
in  all  things  befitting  the  woman's  vocation.  The  woman  natu- 
rally shares  the  sufferings  of  the  man ;  and  if  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
be  a  divine  one,  owing  to  His  Personality,  it  is  also  a  human  one, 
and  she  is  to  share  the  suffering  of  it  in  her  woman's  capacity. 

But  His  teaching,  although  equally  divine,  is  conveyed  through 
human  means,  and  will  not  she  in  some  way  be  a  sharer  in  the 
labor  ?  What  may  we  presume  to  conjecture,  since  we  know  that 
the  divine  acts  of  her  Son  do  not  lie  upon  the  level  of  the  woman's 
sphere  ? 

The  hidden  life  of  our  Lady,  when  following  the  footsteps  of 
her  divine  Son  during  His  Ministry,  is  more  strikingly  ineffable 
than  that  of  the  thirty  years  in  Nazareth.  As  this  phase  of  the 
hidden  life  of  Mary  is  closely  connected  with  our  subject,  it  must 
be  carefully  considered  in  this  place. 

Externally,  Mary  appears  as  the  Valiant  Woman  armed  with 
a  devotedness  and  a  courage  exceeding  far  that  of  ordinary 
womankind.     We  see  in  her  the  sacred  Widow,  prepared  to  pour 
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out  upon  all  who  suffer  the  wealth  of  a  boundless  compassion. 
Duty  and  charity  alike  call  her  away  from  her  solitude  of  tears, 
to  pass  through  the  world  with  the  modesty  of  the  virgin, 
although  with  the  authority  of  the  matron. 

But  what  we  see  externally  is  only  the  outcome  of  the  Spirit's 
depths  within  her,  and  it  is  not  on  the  surface  that  we  must  take 
our  humble  measure  of  that  ineffable  union  with  her  Son  as  God 
which  was  the  fundamental,  effective  cause  of  our  Blessed  Lady's 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  reconciliation  and  restoration  to  com- 
munion of  the  whole  of  human  kind. 

Our  Lady  is  the  model  of  the  perfection  assigned  to  the 
human  race,  as  she  is  now  by  the  side  of  Jesus,  practising  daily 
and  hourly  all  the  graces  of  her  womanhood,  and  reflecting  Him 
and  His  teaching  in  all  her  actions,  thoughts,  and  aspirations. 
This  is  what  may  be  called  the  mystic,  effective,  dual-action  which 
accompanies  the  teaching  of  her  divine  Son  and  Lord ;  unacknowl- 
edged because  unperceived  externally,  but  none  the  less  an  active 
agent  in  the  spiritual  harmonies  which  our  Lord's  teaching  was 
giving  out  on  all  sides.  It  was,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  Great 
Antiphon  which  responded  to  our  Lord's  divine  words,  and,  as 
He  spake,  echoed  in  His  Sacred  Heart  as  the  voice  of  the  Church 
in  all  ages. 

We  will  then,  for  a  few  moments,  turn  our  thoughts  to  this 
subject  of  divine  union,  and  with  the  help  of  the  masters  of  the 
Contemplative  Life,  trace  in  some  faint  degree  the  outlines  of  that 
ineffable  union  which  took  place  between  the  Man  and  the 
Woman  when  God  made  Himself  Son  of  a  Woman,  and  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  Himself  to  the  closest  of  unions  with  the 
whole  human  race. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  what  may  be  called  three  degrees  of 
approach  to  divine  union  as  recorded  to  have  been  the  experience 
of  saints,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  can  get  only  a  partial  glimpse  of 
the  union  to  which,  by  her  relations  with  the  Blessed  Trinity  and 
her  Immaculate  Conception,  Mary  possessed  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  her  existence. 

In  Hilton's  Scale  of  Perfection  ^  we  find  the  following  descrip- 

2  Page  311. 
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tion  of  a  soul  which  is  approaching  to  a  state  of  divine  union, 
after  long  exercise  of  mortification  and  humility : 

'*  The  soul  is  at  length  made  one  and  whole  in  itself.  It  is  master 
of  the  body,  and  the  body  is  nothing  but  an  instrument  and  mouth- 
piece of  the  soul,  through  which  the  soul  soundeth  the  sweet  notes  of 
spiritual  prayer  to  Jesus. 

*'  Sometimes  grace  putteth  vocal  prayers  to  silence  and  stirreth  up 
the  soul  to  feel  Jesus  in  another  manner ;  and  this  manner  is  to  see 
Jesus  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  Jesus  who  is  all  Truth  is  hidden 
and  concealed  therein,  folded  up  as  it  were  and  concealed  in  fair  words. 
So  that  He  cannot  be  known  nor  felt  but  by  a  clean  heart.  It  seeth 
the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture  wonderfully  unfolded  and  explained  in  a 
manner  far  beyond  the  reach  of  study  or  industry  and  the  reason  of 
man's  natural  wit.' — The  Lover  of  Jesus  is  His  friend,  not  because 
he  deserveth  to  be  so,  but  because  Jesus  in  His  merciful  goodness 
maketh  him  to  be  His  friend,  by  causing  him  to  be  in  true  accord  with 
Himself;  and  therefore  to  him  doth  He  show  His  secrets  as  to  a  true 
friend  who  pleaseth  Him  by  his  love ;  and  thus  He  saith  to  His 
Apostles,  ^  I  have  called  you  friends  because  all  things  I  have  heard  I 
have  made  known  unto  you.'* — The  secret  voice  of  Jesus  is  wholly 
true  and  it  maketh  the  soul  true ;  there  is  no  deceit  in  it,  no  fancy, 
no  pride,  no  hypocrisy,  but  it  is  gentleness,  humility,  peace,  love,  and 
grace.  And  therefore  when  it  soundeth  in  a  soul,  it  is  sometimes  of 
such  power  that  the  soul  layeth  aside  all  that  it  hath  in  hand — that  is, 
all  sorts  of  bodily  occupations — and  hearkeneth  thereto  completely  ; 
hearing  and  perceiving  in  rest  and  love  the  sweetness  of  His  voice, 
and  ravished,  as  it  were,  above  the  reach  of  earthly  things. ' ' 

St.  John  of  the  Cross,  discoursing  on  the  stability  of  the  soul 
that  attains  to  a  high  degree  of  approach  to  the  divine  union,  in 
his  fourth  Canticle  of  La  vive  Flainme  d* Amour ^  says  : 

<*When  a  soul  is  eminently  perfect,  and  becomes,  so  to  speak, 
selfless  as  far  as  the  human  spirit  is  concerned,  God  Himself  treats 
her  with  a  tenderness  equal  to  His  Might,  so  that  the  soul  receives 
strength  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  such  communications. 
When  this  is  the  case  God  can  reign  in  her  absolutely.     He  can  unite 

3  Ibid.^  page  320.  *  Ibid.^  page  325. 

5  CEuvres  de  St.  Jean  de  la  Croix,  p.  391,  traduites  par  le  P.  Maillard,  S.J. 
Ed.  1864. 
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Himself  with  her  more  closely ;  creatures  have  no  hold  upon  her ; 
the  demon  cannot  enter  into  her,  and  the  human  spirit  cannot  take 
part  in  her.  O  happy  Soul,  which  is  conscious  that  God  reposes  in 
her  bosom  !  A  perfect  soul  is  so  possessed  by  the  divine  Spouse  that 
she  knows  He  alone  acts  in  her  with  all  sweetness  imaginable. ' ' 

In  the  concluding  pages  of  the  Life  of  Blessed  Henry  Stiso^ 
the  soul's  union  with  God,  as  perfectly  as  it  can  be  attained  in  this 
life,  through  mortification,  prayer,  and  contemplation,  is  thus 
described : 

''Here  it  is  that  the  Spirit,  parting  with  everything  of  nature 
which  had  clung  to  it,  presses  further  in  and  arrives  at  spiritual  per- 
fection. The  sublimest  wealth  of  the  spirit  in  its  own  proper  form 
consists  in  this  :  that  being  now  freed  from  the  weight  of  sin,  it  soars 
upwards  in  the  might  of  God  into  its  divinely  illuminated  reason,  where 
it  enjoys  a  perpetual  influx  of  heavenly  consolations.  It  can  now 
behold  the  secret  relations  of  things  and  interpret  them  according  to 
reason  with  true  discrimination,  and  it  is  duly  set  free  from  bondage 
by  the  Son,  in  the  Son.  It  still,  however,  continues  to  view  things  in 
their  outflow  from  God,  and  to  contemplate  them  as  existing  each  one 
in  its  proper  nature.  This  may  be  called  the  transport  of  the  spirit, 
for  it  is  now  lifted  up  above  time  and  space  ;  and  has  passed  away  by 
interior  loving  contemplation  mto  God. 

' '  The  entry  of  the  spirit  into  God  strips  it  of  all  images,  forms  and 
multiplicity,  and  it  loses  consciousness  of  itself  and  becomes  merged 
with  the  Three  Persons  in  the  abyss  of  their  indwelling  simplicity, 
and  enjoys  there  its  truest  and  highest  bliss. 

'*  In  this  merging  of  itself  in  God  the  spirit  passeth  away     . 
but  it  is  still  all  endowed  with  grace.     It  remains  the  something  which 
has  been  created  out  of  nothing  and  continues   to  be  this  everlast- 
ingly." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  beautiful  and  transcendental  picture  of 
the  divine  union  as  our  Blessed  Lady  possessed  it.  The  extract 
is  taken  from  the  book  of  Blosius  on  Spiritual  Instruction!  The 
chapter  is  headed  "  Of  the  Mother  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Mirror  and  Example  of  all  HoHness,"  and  is  drawn  from  the 

6  A  life  written  by  himself,  translated  by  T.  F.  Knox,  Priest  of  the  Oratory.  Cf. 
page  316. 

^  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Bertrand  A.  Wilberforce,  O.P.     Pp.  136  et  seq. 
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works  of  John  Tauler,  of  the  'Order  of  St.  Dominic,  who   was 
known  as  the  Illuminated  Doctor. 

"  The  Most  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  truly 
full  of  grace  and  of  all  virtues,  the  mirror  and  example  of  all 
holiness.  For  as  long  as  she  remained  in  this  life  she  had  such  a 
perfect  love  of  God  and  entered  and  dwelt  so  entirely  in  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  her  own  soul,  that  she  loved  absolutely  no  created 
thing  apart  from  and  except  in  God.  Her  love  of  Him  was  entire 
and  undivided,  and  in  Him  she  loved  all  created  things. 

She  habitually,  therefore,  retreated  with  all  her  powers  into 
the  inner  sanctuary  of  her  soul,  in  which  the  divine  Image  lay  hid, 
and  there  she  abode,  drawing  all  her  powers  into  it,  and  obliging 
them  to  remain  there,  and  adoring  there  the  one  only  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

She  knew  and  she  confessed  that  she  was  not  able  to  praise 
God  worthily ;  and  therefore  she  begged  Him  to  praise  and  mag- 
nify Himself  in  her.  .  .  .  The  interior  essence  of  her  soul,  and 
all  her  powers — memory,  intellect  and  will — were  all  godlike,  so 
that  if  any  one  had  seen  her  soul,  he  would  have  seen  there  God 
in  all  His  brightness,  that  is,  in  the  very  procession  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Never  once  did  her  heart  turn  aside  from  God,  even  for  one 
single  moment.  In  perfect  poverty  of  spirit  she  resigned  herself 
completely  to  the  most  gracious  Will  of  God :  with  love  present- 
ing herself  to  Him  as  a  most  fitting  instrument  to  do  all  He 
pleased.  Moreover,  she  offered  herself  to  God  constantly,  with 
profound  humility  and  contempt  of  self ;  completely  free  from  any 
tincture  of  self-seeking  in  desire,  will  or  action.  In  fact  there  was 
no  more  self-seeking  in  her  soul  than  there  was  before  she  was 
created,  and  therefore  God  had  always  a  perfectly  free  entrance 
into  it. 

When,  therefore,  she  directed  her  mind  to  eternity,  her  soul 
was  at  once  carried  away  into  divine  contemplation  above  all 
understanding,  and  thus  contemplation  in  the  inmost  essence  of 
her  soul  was  manifested  by  all  her  powers.  For  her  memory, 
drawn  into  simple  light,  was  firmly  established  in  unity  of  spirit 
above  all  mere  passing  things  of  sense.  Her  intellect  was  pene- 
trated by  a  most  brilliant  heavenly  light,  by  which  she  easily 
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learnt,  knew  and  understood  distinctly  all  virtues,  all  kinds  of  spir- 
itual exercises  and  all  the  hidden  meanings  of  Scripture.  Her  will 
burnt  with  a  most  devout  flame  of  calm  love  by  which  she  was 
rapt  above  all  created  things. 

Made  one  with  Light  itself,  she  saw  Light  in  Light ;  she  ex- 
perienced a  foretaste  of  the  future  Beatitude,  and  loved  God  with 
eternal,  inseparable  love.  In  this  kind  of  contemplation  all  created 
gifts,  virtues  and  exercises  were  necessarily  kept  in  subjection,  for 
she  was  transfigured  by  the  divine  Light  above  all  reasoning  and 
intellect. 

And  who  can  tell  how  many  revelations  of  heavenly  secrets 
the  illustrious  Virgin — so  wonderfully  rapt  above  all  things  of 
place  and  time — received  from  God  ?  She  saw  with  unspeakable 
joy  and  delight  the  shining  brightness  of  God,  and  the  ideal  of  all 
things  as  they  are  beheld  in  Eternity.  In  fact,  if  all  the  joys  of 
the  world,  all  delights  and  pleasures,  were  gathered  into  one,  they 
would  appear  mere  bitterness  compared  with  the  least  joy  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  possessed. 

Besides  all  this,  the  most  excellent  Virgin  had  another  peculiar 
grace.  Although  so  highly  gifted  with  divine  contemplation,  she 
was,  more  than  any  other  holy  person,  able  to  see  all  the  things 
of  this  world,  and  to  keep  in  order  and  govern  her  whole  outer 
life  with  holy  actions  and  conduct,  without  its  being  any  hindrance 
to  the  perfection  of  her  interior  life  of  union  with  God. 

For  the  highest  powers  of  her  soul  were  habitually  turned 
completely  to  God,  their  Origin,  and  were  united  to  Him,  while 
the  lower  powers  were  entirely  subjected  to  the  higher,  as  was 
the  case  with  Adam  before  he  lost  his  justice  and  innocence.  This 
singular  spiritual  adornment  came  from  the  fact  that  she  was  en- 
tirely free  from  original  sin — from  which  her  Son  preserved  her. 
Never  for  one  instant  of  time  was  she  a  child  of  wrath  or  a  foul 
vessel  of  the  devil,  subject  to  his  dominion,  as  is  the  case  with 
us.  For  this  the  Eternal  Wisdom  prevented,  not  being  willing  to 
allow  His  own  Temple,  chosen  before  all  others,  to  be  stained  by 
the  least  defect. 

Therefore,  when  rapt  even  in  highest  possible  contemplation  of 
the  Godhead,  she  always  attended  to  the  outward  praises  of  God 
and  all  that  belongs  to  the  divine  worship  with  utmost  zeal, 
intense  devotion  and  profound  humility  of  heart. 
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She  always  listened  with  the-  greatest  devotion  to  the  Word  of 
God,  though  announced  in  the  simplest  manner,  and,  although  she 
herself  understood  God's  teaching  so  much  more  perfectly  than 
those  who  spoke,  she  pondered  on  what  was  said  in  her  virginal 
heart,  desiring  intensely  to  carry  into  practice  the  least  things  as 
well  as  the  highest. 

When  she  reflected  how  the  Son  of  God  and  her  own  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  always  exposed  to  contempt  and  suffering,  ordered 
and  directed  her  whole  life  with  a  view  to  afflictions  and  self- 
humiliations,  she  so  offered  herself  for  these  same  things  that  she 
never  desired  to  shorten  or  lessen  them ;  she  endured  even  the 
bitterest  trials  with  such  loving  subjection  that  she  was  prepared 
to  remain  in  tribulations  for  ever  if  God  had  so  willed.  Knowing 
that  her  Son  bore  His  bitter  Passion  with  absolute  patience,  not 
only  without  complaint,  but  with  joy  of  spirit,  on  account  of  His 
burning  love  for  us,  she  also  gladly  endured  whatever  she  had  to 
suffer  with  an  ardent  desire  of  love. 

In  her  prayer  she  offered  herself  and  all  she  had  to  God  and 
commended  all  unto  His  loving  Hands,  praying  only  that  He 
would  do  His  most  perfect  Will  in  her.  Never  did  she  cleave  to 
any  gift  of  God  with  self-love,  nor  did  she  ever  use  the  divine 
graces  for  the  delight  of  her  own  spirit,  but  only  for  the  praise  of 
God.  Never  did  she  inordinately  desire  any  wisdom  or  knowledge ; 
nor  did  she  in  the  practice  of  virtue  ever  seek  any  self-gratifica- 
tion, any  more  than  she  sought  any  pleasure  in  eating  or  drinking. 

So  pure  was  her  soul  that  she  was  never  affected  by  anything 
created  in  any  way  the  least  inordinate ;  never  did  she  feel  the 
slightest  inclination  to  any  vice,  and  in  this  way  her  purity  shone 
with  the  brightness  of  the  angels.  Therefore,  although  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  children  of  men,  she  inspired  all  with  none  but 
the  holiest  thoughts,  on  account  of  her  own  angelical  purity. 

All  her  actions,  even  the  least,  she  did  with  wonderful  devo- 
tion to  the  honor  of  the  Almighty  God.  The  beginning  and 
end  of  everything  she  did  or  omitted  was  God  Himself,  for  her 
intention  in  everything  was  so  purely  for  God  that  it  might  be 
called  divine. 

When  she  rested  in  sleep  troops  of  angels  encamped  about 
her  couch,  that  no  evil  spirit  might  dare  approach ;  therefore  she 
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was  never  troubled  by  any  vain  phantom  or  dream,  and  no  imag- 
ination came  except  what  was  the  result  of  the  light  shining  from 
God,  for  the  most  Blessed  Trinity  always  and  everywhere  pro- 
tected her. 

Nor  did  the  most  pure  Virgin  ever  compose  herself  to  rest 
without  offering  her  sleep  with  ardent  desires  of  love  to  the 
honor  of  God." 

The  above  luminous  but  simple  exposition  enables  us  to 
realize  somewhat  our  Blessed  Lady's  life  of  divine  union,  resting 
upon  grounds  which  raise  it  infinitely  above  that  of  the  greatest 
saints.  Her  perfection  in  the  natural  order  results  in  the  com- 
plete submission  of  natural  gifts  to  the  natural  attractions  of 
grace;  and  these  again,  finding  no  impediment  in  the  human 
physical  agent,  nor  any  inherent  darkness  in  the  soul,  act  freely 
as  God  wills,  and  thus  the  union  of  created  with  the  uncreated 
Will  of  God  becomes  complete.  This  union  of  will  being  the 
chiefest  step  to  the  divine  influx,  and  in  itself  the  reflux  of  divine 
love  in  the  soul,  all  that  is  here  declared  of  our  Lady  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course.  There  are  no  two  attractions  in  Mary. 
God  Himself  is  within  her.  In  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  *'  The 
streams  of  the  river  make  the  city  of  God  joyful ;  the  Most  High 
hath  sanctified  His  own  tabernacle — God  is  in  the  midst  thereof, 
it  shall  not  be  moved — God  will  help  it  in  the  morning  early."  ^ 

n. — The  Holy  Eucharist  and  the  Divine  Mystery  of 
Union  Considered. 

The  intimate  union  of  the  soul  of  Mary  with  that  of  her  divine 
Son  is  the  forecast  of  that  communion  which  is  to  be  rooted  on 
His  union  with  human  nature  through  His  having  taken  her  flesh 
and  blood  to  be  His  own.  Thus  human  flesh  and  human  blood 
have  been  assumed  by  His  Divinity.  All  that  remains  to  be  done 
is  that  the  divine  union  with  mankind,  so  perfectly  mirrored  in 
Mary,  should  be  consummated  by  the  Mystery  of  Communion  in 
His  own  divine  Flesh  and  Blood,  in  order  that  His  Church  may 
become  united  to  and  made  perfect  in  Him. 

»  Ps.  14  :  4. 
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This  Sacramental  Mystery;  in  fact,  is  the  true  foundation  of 
the  mystery  of  the  divine  union  which  existed  between  Jesus  and 
Mary.  This  latter  grows  out  of  the  former :  Mary's  greatness  is 
veiled  throughout,  because  a  yet  greater  is  hidden  in  it.  Mary 
was  not  a  stranger  to  this,  for  everything  that  regarded  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Incarnation  was  known  to  her  as  to  no  one  else.  She 
perfectly  understood  the  nature  of  His  discourses  concerning  the 
Kingdom,  and  that  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom  would  be  the 
greatest  Sacrament  of  all  because  it  would  include  all.  To  her 
soul  would  be  revealed  its  glories,  and  she  would  know  how 
intimately  with  herself  they  were  connected,  and  that  her  life 
was  hidden  in  them  as  completely  as  their  life  was  hidden  in  hers. 
She  knew  that  having  offered  her  life  and  her  life's  blood  to  give 
birth  to  the  Immaculate  Lamb,  so  His  Life,  and  His  Heart's 
Blood,  would  be  given  to  give  birth  to  the  Bride.  If  our  Lord 
thirsted  for  the  consummation  of  this  great  Mystery,  would  not 
Mary  also  thirst  for  it  ?  If  Jesus  were  a  hidden  God,  would  not 
Mary  be  still  more  hidden  because  hidden  in  Him  ? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  certain  writers,  and  amongst  others  of  Pope 
Benedict  XIII,  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  the 
gift  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  since,  it  having  been  established 
by  God  that  we  should  be  indebted  to  His  Mother  even  for  Jesus 
Himself,  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  this  matter  would  be  no  excep- 
tion. Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  love  Jesus 
has  for  His  Mother  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed.  His  love  for  all 
the  rest  of  His  family  put  together ;  and  if  He  would  not  leave 
His  disciples  comfortless,  much  less  could  He  fail  to  bestow 
Himself  on  her  in  every  possible  way  consistent  with  His  glory 
and  the  work  in  which  she  was  to  have  so  intimate  a  share.  Was 
it  not  she  who  had  lived  in,  for,  and  by  Him  from  the  first 
moment  of  her  existence,  and  who  was  about  to  sacrifice  even 
Him,  her  all-in-all,  for  the  consolation  of  the  whole  world  ? 

It  is  recorded  of  our  Lady,  that  during  her  life  on  earth  after 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  she  communicated  daily;  and  the 
tradition  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Sacred  Species  remained  uncor- 
rupt  in  her  bosom  from  Communion  to  Communion.  We  may 
well  believe  that  she  would  be  in  some  way  favored  by  her  Divine 
Son's  Eucharistic  Presence  beyond  all  others,  and,  although  she 
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could  never  for  a  moment  be  deprived  of  His  divine  affluence,  that 
it  would  be  her  desire  to  live  as  close  to  that  ineffable  Presence 
as  He  would  permit.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  contempla- 
tive mind  to  reahze  any  other  condition  of  things  between  Jesus 
and  His  Mother ;  and  so  in  this  way  we  may  best  approach  the 
subject  of  that  Communion  of  Saints  which  was  begun  in  her 
person  and  was  about  to  be  continued  in  it.  For  whilst  she  lived 
she  was  the  personification  of  the  Church  through  all  ages — the 
Church  which  was  then  in  its  infancy — and  in  her  own  person 
received  the  influx  of  the  Sacred  Humanity  as  a  pledge  of  His 
love  for  that  Bride  to  whom,  until  the  end  of  time,  she  was  to  be 
the  spiritual  Mother. 

in. — Mary's    Union   with    Jesus    in   the   Sacrifice   of   the 

Cross. 

Perfect  as  had  been  the  union  of  Mary  with  the  Divine  Word 
from  the  beginning  of  her  existence,  and  incomparable  as  was  her 
union  with  Him  as  the  Incarnate  God,  there  was  yet  a  climax  to 
be  attained  in  the  consummation  of  the  great  Sacrifice,  which,  by 
the  adorable  Will  of  the  Eternal  Father,  it  was  appointed  for  both 
to  accomplish.  There  was  still  remaining  the  bond  of  union  in 
suffering  to  be  borne  together  as  the  one  perfect  holocaust  of 
human  nature  to  the  justice  of  God. 

In  contemplating  the  Mystery  of  the  Cross,  the  share  our 
Blessed  Lady  was  bound  to  take  in  it  is  a  point  of  importance ; 
for  it  Hes  at  the  root  of  the  Church's  doctrine  regarding  satisfac- 
tion for  sin.  Heresy  has  done  its  best  to  make  away  with  the 
necessity  for  personal  satisfaction,  by  a  specious  assumption  that 
the  divine  nature  of  the  Sacrifice  on  the  Cross  did  away  with  all 
need  for  penance  on  the  part  of  man ;  and  so  it  has  continued 
to  blind  man  to  the  most  essential  portion  of  his  own  work  for 
obtaining  redemption  and  pardon  through  the  Precious  Blood. 

When  we  contemplate  the  sublime  attitude  of  our  Lady  and 
the  part  she  took  unhesitatingly  in  the  Passion  of  her  Divine  Son, 
we  must  surely  perceive  that  her  presence  was  not  the  result  of 
accident,  of  mere  greatness  of  soul,  or  of  excess  of  maternal  affec- 
tion. Like  all  the  rest  of  her  life,  it  was  a  part  of  the  sacred  work 
of  condign  satisfaction.     Our  Lord,  although  a  Person  of  the  God- 
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head,  died  as  man ;  some  redemption  and  satisfaction  had  to  be 
the  work  of  man.  In  His  own  divine  nature  God  could  not  pay 
a  debt  to  God ;  but  God  in  the  nature  of  man  could  do  so. 

Again  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Jesus  represents  Adam,  and 
that  Mary  represents  Eve.  They  are  the  Man  and  the  Woman 
foreordained — promised  to  Adam  and  Eve  to  crush  the  head  of 
their  deadly  foe.  Eve  had  brought  death  to  the  man  Adam,  and 
to  all  his  posterity  under  the  fatal  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  Now  we  see  Mary  under  the  tree  of  the  Cross — giving 
back — may  we  not  say  ? — Life  and  Redemption,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  her  own  Son,  of  Him  who  is  the  Son  of  God  Himself 

Mary,  then,  in  order  to  fulfil  all  justice,  is  accepting  no  more 
than  the  law  requires  of  her,  and  this  she  knows.  Until  now,  her 
union  with  her  Son  has  been  one  of  ineffable  tenderness ;  a  di- 
vine influx  and  reflux  which  has  brought  its  own  inestimable  peace 
to  her  soul.  But  by  her  union  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
Power  of  His  overshadowing  presence ;  by  the  Personal  indwell- 
ing of  that  Wisdom  which  united  her  to  the  Eternal  Son ;  by  the 
unceasing  interchange  of  filial  love  which  united  her  to  the  Eter- 
nal Father,  she  has,  all  her  life  long,  been  preparing  herself  for 
the  greatest  of  all  unions  expected  of  her :  the  union  with  Jesus 
dying  and  dead  upon  the  Cross,  in  expiation  of  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

This  consummation  of  the  union  between  Jesus  and  His 
Mother  is  the  beginning  of  her  mystical  and  most  perfect  union 
with  mankind.  Both  Jesus  and  Mary  had  received  human  flesh 
and  blood  for  the  very  purpose  of  the  great  Sacrifice  of  expiation. 
What  He  suffers,  therefore,  in  His  Passion,  she  must  suffer  also  in 
her  compassion. 

Now  as  she  who  from  the  Cross  was  made  the  Mother  of  the 
New  Creation  of  the  redeemed,  has  also — by  the  eternal  Will  of 
the  Father — been  constituted  the  High  Priestess  of  the  Sacrifice, 
by  the  side  of  the  High  Priest  who  has  offered  Himself  up — the 
innocent  for  the  guilty — so  also  must  her  children  be  prepared  to 
suffer  in  order  that  each  may  take  her  own  share  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  Cross ;  this  must  they  do  as  a  penance  for  themselves,  and 
perhaps  even  for  others,  uniting  themselves  and  all  they  love  to 
Him,  and  through  Him  to  her  whom  the  Church  proclaims  the 
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"  Cause  of  our  joy,"  which  title,  in  the  first  place,  was  ascribed  by 
St.  Paul  to  Jesus  in  these  words  :  Being  consummated  He  became 
to  all  that  obey  Him  the  "  Cause  of  Salvation."    (Heb.  5  :  9.) 

Many  Saints  have  thought  that  our  Lord,  having  prepared 
His  disciples  for  the  approaching  Sacrifice  of  Himself,  chose  this 
moment  to  take  a  solemn  leave  of  His  Mother,  declaring  to  her 
that  His  hour  was  come,  and  at  the  same  time  asking  her  per- 
mission ;  for,  if  the  consent  of  Mary  had  been  necessary  for  the 
Incarnation,  it  would  seem  likewise  necessary  for  the  mystery  of 
the  Passion ;  and  if  the  Word  of  God  could  not,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Mary,  take  to  Himself  a  Body  from  her  blood,  He  would 
give  the  same  Body  to  suffering  and  death  without  the  consent  of 
her  who  had  given  it  to  Him. 

And  now,  like  all  who  have  a  great  mission  to  fulfil  and  are 
faithful  to  it,  Mary  silences  her  tenderness.  Before  men  and 
angels,  and  even  in  the  sight  of  God,  she  is  to  appear  as  the 
Valiant  Woman,  taking  by  the  side  of  her  divine  Son  the  magnifi- 
cent position  of  Priestess  at  the  Sacrifice.  His  hour  and  hers  are 
the  same.  Prepared,  as  the  Handmaid  of  the  Lord,  she  has  ever 
been,  therefore,  in  granting  the  consent  required  she  accepts  un- 
reservedly the  chalice  of  bitterness  prepared  for  her;  the  dolor 
of  all  dolors  —  the  agony  and  ignominious  death  of  her  only 
Beloved,  of  her  Son  and  God's. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  approach- 
ing, our  Lady,  in  company  with  the  other  holy  women,  follows 
our  Lord's  footsteps  in  the  train  of  pilgrims  from  Galilee  to  Jeru- 
salem. With  them,  in  a  room  adjoining  the  Cenacle,  she  keeps 
the  Feast,  and  has  the  ineffable  consolation  of  receiving  Euchar- 
istic  Communion  at  the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus.  This  solemnity 
being  concluded,  she  returns  to  her  solitary  chamber  in  Jeru- 
salem, whilst  our  Lord,  accompanied  by  the  eleven  Apostles, 
enters  into  the  Garden  of  Gethsemani.  Of  the  fearful  scenes 
which  follow  nothing  is  hidden  from  her,  seeing  that  in  the  divine 
union  which  belongs  to  her  she  habitually  follows  His  steps  ;  she 
therefore  witnesses  inwardly,  if  not  visibly,  all  that  occurs  in  the 
Garden,  and  suffers  with  Him  by  her  power  of  compassion  the 
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same  agony  of  soul.  She  experiences  the  same  fear,  the  same 
horror,  the  same  sadness,  the  same  oppression,  bitterness  and 
anguish.  Jesus  is  bathed  in  a  sweat  of  blood,  the  while  she  feels 
the  chilling  sense  of  a  sweat  bathing  her  whole  body.  As  He 
prays,  so  she  prays  ;  concluding  her  prayer  as  He  did  :  "  Father, 
remove  this  cup.     Nevertheless,  not  My  will  but  Thine  be  done." 

IV. — Mary's   Union   With    Jesus    in    His    Dereliction    and 

Death. 

We  now  come  to  the  central  point  of  the  history  of  Mankind  : 
the  point  to  which,  from  its  commencement,  all  the  shadows  of 
the  material  world — and,  since  the  creation  of  man,  all  the  types 
of  the  spiritual  world — have  been  directed.  It  is  in  fact  the  central 
object  of  creation,  since  it  is  the  consummation  of  the  great  union 
of  reconciliation  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature ;  the  point 
from  which  the  Life  which  will  annihilate  death  is  to  radiate,  to- 
gether with  the  light  which  is  to  chase  away  all  darkness  from 
the  spiritual  world  of  man's  existence.  It  is  to  be  the  magnet, 
which,  so  long  as  time  lasts,  will  draw  to  itself  the  souls  predes- 
tined to  shine  forever  in  the  firmament  of  heaven. 

And  now  let  us  bear  in  mind  what  we  have  learned  of  the 
divine  union  which  exists  between  the  souls  of  Jesus  and  Mary  : 
that  she,  having  had  a  real  efficacious  part  assigned  her  in  the 
Birth  of  the  Redeemer,  must  inevitably  have  the  same  real  effi- 
cacious part  in  the  object  of  his  Passion  and  Death. 

In  order  to  this,  she  must  indeed  be  all  and  even  more  than 
all  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  conceive.  Hers  must  be  a  greatness 
of  soul  without  stoicism ;  a  fortitude  without  loss  of  the  delicate 
sensitiveness  of  woman's  being ;  an  understanding  without  con- 
fusion ;  an  intense,  because  a  true,  sense  of  the  degradation 
which  sin  has  brought  upon  mankind,  without  any  horror  of  the 
sinners  who  are  taking  part  in  this  act  of  deicide.  Hers  must  be 
a  love  of  God  surpassing  that  of  all  men  put  together,  with  a  pa- 
tience, a  pity,  a  yearning  for  the  souls  He  loves,  and  whom  to  save 
He  is  dying.  Her  whole  being  is  concentrated  on  the  suffering 
Son  of  God.  Although  He  is  her  Son,  it  is  rather  because  He  is 
her  God  that  the  sword  pierces  inwardly  in  her  most  selfless  heart. 
She  had  prayed  for  the  redemption  of  her  people  when  the  Saviour 
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was  sent  to  her  in  answer  to  her  prayer,  and  now  He  is  there 
dying  before  her  eyes.  Still  prays  she;  but  it  is  a  prayer  of 
silence ;  a  prayer  of  union  in  suffering  obedience  :  she  prays  with 
Him — in  Him.  Her  heart  beats  with  His ;  her  soul  suffers  with 
His ;  in  His  desolation,  she  herself  feels  the  divine  desolation ; 
and  her  silent,  patient  agony  goes  up  to  the  Eternal  Father  with 
the  terrible  cry  of  her  Son  :  **  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabacthane — My 
God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?"  Would  Jesus  feel 
all  this,  and  Mary  feel  anything  else  ?  Ah,  no !  her  senses  are 
absorbed  in  the  mystical  union  which  is  now  complete. 

Mary  is  indeed  woman ;  but  her  womanhood  is  perfect.  Oh, 
let  every  true  soul  beware  of  attributing  to  her  a  single  thought  that 
is  merely  womanish.  She  knew  where  she  was  and  why  she  was 
there ;  the  perfection  of  her  bodily  organs  forbade  any  weakness 
of  the  senses ;  her  sorrow  could  not  degenerate  into  puerilities ; 
her  agony  could  in  no  wise  affect  her  sensitive  nervous  system  ; 
her  glorious  soul  was  mistress  both  of  itself  and  of  her  body : 
therefore  she  —  stood — stood  beneath  the  Cross — transfixed; 
Mother  of  the  dying  God ;  dying  mystically  with  Him — the  living 
Martyr  of  Compassion. 

Jesus  dies.  "  Consummatum  est!'  The  Sacrifice  is  over ;  the 
world  is  redeemed — is  saved. 

And  now  all  the  Mother  in  her  asserts  her  rights.  What  is 
life  to  her  without  Jesus  ?  Her  heart  is  broken  ;  but  He  lives  in 
her  still,  though  the  life  she  gave  Him  is  gone.  But  how  to 
realize  it  all  ?  She  knows  all  this  will  come  to  an  end  and  that 
He  will  rise  again ;  but  now — He  is  dead — dead  upon  that  Cross. 
They  take  Him  down  and  lay  Him  in  her  arms.  And  for  the  first 
time,  as  she  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time,  she  is  the  Mother  of 
Dolors,  Queen  of  the  sorrowful,  as  she  has  been  the  Queen  of 
Sorrows. 

Her  legacy  from  the  Cross  begins  already,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  her  affliction,  her  soul  mounts  upward :  for  as  her 
tears  rain  down  upon  the  mangled  Body  of  her  Son,  she  embraces 
in  her  soul  all  the  afflictions  of  womankind,  and  presents  them  to 
the  Eternal  Father.  The  Sorrows  of  Maternity,  which  Eve 
brought  upon  woman,  are  thus  the  first  to  engross  her  heart,  in 
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this  culminating  sorrow  of  womankind — and  what  woman  ever 
suffered  as  she  did,  for  the  sin  of  woman  ?  All  this  suffering  Mary 
offers  for  them,  in  which  consists  the  first  act  of  mystic  union  be- 
tween the  immaculate  soul  of  Mary  and  the  souls  of  her  children 
whom  Jesus  had  given  her  from  the  Cross.  How  often,  through 
those  awful  hours,  h^d  she  not  offered  Him,  with  herself,  to  the 
Heavenly  Father;  and  now — all  marred  and  stricken,  all  His 
sweet  Limbs  disjointed.  His  beautiful  Face  disfigured,  covered 
with  blood  and  bruises,  His  Head  pierced  through  with  the  cruel 
thorns — her  offering  is  accepted. 

But  not  for  herself ;  for  her  Son  she  weeps.  "My  Son,  my 
Son."  It  is  her  Son  now.  Divinity  in  Him  is  veiled,  and  His  soul 
is  far  away,  and  in  the  depth  of  her  Mother's  heart  she  cries,  "  My 
Son,  my  Son."  Still  in  all  her  overwhelming  grief  the  holy  Mother 
is  silent : — her  work  is  to  do  the  last  offices  for  her  dead  Son  : 
to  wash  away  those  stains ;  to  smoothe  those  Limbs ;  to  anoint 
the  Sacred  Body  and  to  wrap  It  up.  Mournfully,  recoUectedly 
calmly  but  heartbroken,  she  gives  Him  back  to  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  and  Nicodemus.  She  stands  by,  watching  as  He  is  laid  in 
the  sepulchre.     All  then  is  over,  and  she  is  alone. 

V. — In  Limbo  With  Jesus. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  consists  in  the 
power  of  attraction  which  one  soul  possesses  over  another.  It  is 
a  divine  gift,  which  like  all  the  rest  has  been  misused.  Neverthe- 
less, its  source  lies  in  the  soul's  inborn  desire  to  unite  herself  to 
something  more  perfect  or  more  lovely  than  herself.  This  is 
part  of  the  nature  of  things,  for  the  soul's  true  attraction — being 
formed  in  the  image  of  God,  though  fallen — is  God  alone. 

In  proportion  to  the  purity  of  a  soul,  is  the  intensity  of  her 
desire  to  respond  to  the  divine  attraction.  ^'Trahe  me:  voca  me,'' 
almost  unconsciously  she  whispers,  even  while  the  Voice  of  Jesus 
is  calling,  and  the  Heart  of  Jesus  is  drawing  her  to  Himself 

When  contemplative  saints  have  been  raised  in  ecstasy  or 
rapture,  it  is  that  the  soul  has  soared — independently  of  the  laws 
of  human  life — out  of  the  body,  drawing  with  itself  the  body 
upward ;  the  force  of  divine  attraction  overcoming  that  of  the 
natural  law  of  gravitation.      This  is  an  approach  to  the  divine 
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union,  and  is  an  outward  sign  of  it.  Apparently,  the  soul  is 
passive,  remaining  unimpeded  by  the  presence  of  the  body,  so  that 
God  acts  upon  such  a  soul  directly,  as  we  read  in  St.  Teresa's  life 
and  others.  Now  we  are  taught  by  the  Church,  that  whatever 
grace  has  been  accorded  to  the  saints  was  the  natural  endowment 
of  our  Blessed  Lady.  The  divine  attraction  had  completed  its 
work  in  her  through  the  perfection  of  the  divine  union  in  her,  when 
she  gave  her  consent  to  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  her 
own  person.  The  union  between  Mary's  soul  and  the  soul  of  Jesus 
was  so  complete  as  to  forbid  any  forced  separation  either  in  life  or 
in  death.  For  as  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  was  never  separated  from 
either  His  Body  or  His  Soul,  by  the  separation  of  His  Soul  from 
His  Body,  so  we  may  believe  that  the  soul  of  the  Mother  could 
at  will  follow  that  of  her  Son  after  death  as  it  did  in  life. 

It  cannot  then  be  straining  a  point  of  imagination  to  say  as  St. 
Paul  has  expressed  it  of  his  own  rapture : — "  Whether  in  the  body 
or  out  of  the  body  we  cannot  tell,"  that  it  would  be  a  part  of  her 
vocation  as  Eve's  Advocate  to  follow  Him  into  Limbo,  and  to  take 
a  part  in  that  blissful  scene  with  Him  :  and  that  thus  would  that 
mission  of  hers  be  inaugurated,  which  was  about  to  begin  toward 
the  suffering  souls  in  purgatory. 

VI. — Her  Apostolate  Amongst  the  Apostles. 

At  the  moment  of  the  sepulture  of  Jesus  the  entire  Church  of 
the  Redeemed  was  mystically  founded  ;  but,  as  St.  Bonaventure 
remarks,  the  faith  of  the  Universal  Church  was  founded  alone  in 
the  Mother  of  the  Lord. 

This  is  a  wonderful  reflection ;  but  it  is  not  more  wonderful 
than  that  which  gives  occasion  to  it,  namely,  the  abyss  itself  of 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Wisdom  contained  in  the  Heart  of  Im- 
maculate Mary.  The  Apostles  were  as  yet  but  babes  in  the 
Faith.  Not  one  of  them  was  excepted  from  our  Lord's  reproach 
of  incredulity.  Mary  alone,  unmoved,  had  been  the  Rock  in  the 
midst  of  the  surging  waters.  As  yet  the  Faith  had  been  but  in 
part  revealed  in  them,  but  to  her  it  was  all  known.  The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  which  to  them  was  no  more  than  a  beautiful  parable, 
was  already  her  own  kingdom ;  and  He  who  is  her  Son,  was  the 
King  of  it. 
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And  now  He  comes  to  welcome  her  right  royally  as  victoi* 
with  Him,  and  to  repay  her  for  all  she  has  suffered.  As  she 
wakes  from  her  ecstatic  slumber,  it  is  to  behold  Him  present 
before  her  eyes  in  all  His  risen  beauty — the  Conqueror  of  Death. 
In  humble  adoration  she  falls  at  His  Feet,  but  He  tenderly  raises 
her  :  He  calls  her  "  Mother  "  and  she  needs  no  more. 

Our  Blessed  Lord  had  taught  her  a  whole  language  of  love 
by  which  the  Body  she  had  given  to  Him  represented  another 
Body,  and  other  Members,  which  He  desired  in  a  special  manner 
also  to  owe  her.  She  sees  it  all  now,  in  the  risen  Flesh  of  Jesus ; 
that  glorified  Body  in  which  mercy  had  regulated  our  account  and 
inscribed  our  names  in  letters  of  gold.  She  reads  the  mystic 
meaning  of  the  scars  in  His  Feet  and  Hands  :  and  that,  whereas 
the  side  of  Adam  was  closed  up  after  having  given  a  fragile  life 
to  the  woman,  the  adorable  Heart  of  Jesus  will  remain  forever 
open,  pouring  forth  the  treasures  of  the  inexhaustible  life,  which 
it  would  be  her  privilege  to  gather  up  and  to  pour  out  again  over 
the  members  of  His  mystical  Body,  the  Bride,  His  Church. 

Our  Lord  is  about  to  leave  His  Church  in  the  safekeeping  of 
the  Apostles — as  in  the  person  of  St.  John  He  has  already  given 
the  guardianship  of  His  Mother.  Our  Lady  will  certainly  hold  a 
special  commission  amongst  them,  but  it  will  not  be  that  of  St. 
Peter ;  his,  so  to  speak,  is  the  apostolate  of  the  man  ;  hers,  that  of 
the  woman.  He,  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  will  teach  divine  truth 
to  the  whole  world.  She,  as  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  will  speak  to 
the  heart  of  the  world.  For  this  reason  St.  John  had  been 
chosen  as  her  associate,  and  thus  in  the  apostolate  which  to  the 
end  of  time  would  be  her  special  vocation,  the  Eagle  and  the 
Dove  are  united.  It  is  the  apostolate  reclining  upon  the  Bosom 
of  Jesus  that  specially  belongs  to  Mary.  It  embraces  the  life 
which  she  leads  herself,  and  which  more  than  all  others  she 
desires  to  transmit  to  her  children.  It  was  for  this  life  that  St, 
John  himself  was  predestined,  and  his  heart  had  been  so  formed 
as  to  be  in  harmony  with  that  of  Mary.  Truly,  the  milk  of  divine 
charity  which  fills  to  overflowing  the  heart  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
is  the  nourishment  of  all  others  which  is  wanted  by  the  heart  of 
the  loving  and  beloved  Disciple. 

Our  Lady — as  would  naturally  fall  to  the  office  of  the  woman 
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— had  materially  and  effectively  plenty  of  work  to  do  during  the 
infancy  of  the  Church.  The  entire  range  of  her  Motherly  and 
Queenly  Influence  can  never  be  circumscribed  by  us  who  under- 
stand so  little  of  the  mystical  ways  of  Divine  Providence;  and 
over  all  that  concerned  our  Lady's  personality  and  activities  at 
this  period,  a  significant  veil  has  been  drawn.  Yet  her  character 
and  her  ways,  however  much  they  be  invested  with  a  divine  sim- 
plicity, were  always  majestic.  Moreover,  it  was  becoming  that, 
being  what  she  was,  her  activities  should  be  shrouded  in  the 
majesty  of  silence  :  her  glory  did  not  depend  upon  the  recital  of 
things  which  pass. 

Among  the  veils  which  hide  our  Lady  from  the  vulgar  gaze, 
the  veil  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  must  above  all  others  be  in- 
cluded :  the  invisible  sanctuary,  that  is,  into  which,  by  His  Ascen- 
sion Jesus  had  entered.  For  Mary — seeking  those  things  which 
are  above  where  her  beloved  Son  is  sitting  at  the  Right  Hand  of 
God  the  Father,  and  having  no  taste  for  the  things  which  are 
below — is  dead,  and  her  life  is  hidden  in  God  with  Jesus  Christ. 

E.  M.  Shapcote. 
Winkel-am-Rhein,  Germany. 


CONVENT  EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  writer,  who  proclaimed  himself  a  Catholic, 
and  at  one  time  "  pro-clerical,"  recently,  in  Dublin  and  in 
English  papers — both  Catholic  and  Protestant — has  been  making 
violent  attacks  on  the  education  given  in  Ireland  by  monks  and 
nuns. 

It  is,  he  says,  cramming ;  it  leaves  the  half-educated  unable  to 
earn  their  bread ;  it  has  no  knowledge  or  consciousness  of  the 
outer  world  as  it  is. 

Mr.  F.  H.  O'Donnell,  the  writer  to  whom  I  allude,  is  a  man 
of  reading,  and  of  wide  experience  in  several  European  countries. 
I  am  not  quite  sure,  however  (considering  the  contrast  in  the 
comparatively  respectful  and  religious  tone  of  his  Catholic  articles 
and  the  jeering  of  the  "  Protestant  "  ones),  whether  his  be  not  now 
a  venal  pen. 
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Still,  it  is  well  to  know  what  js  maintained  by  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  influence  public  opinion  about  institutions  in  which 
we  have  an  interest.  And  no  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
such  criticism  all  the  world  over,  when  it  takes  the  ideal  as  a 
standard.  But  here  is  the  fallacy.  The  Irish  Catholic  schools, 
for  instance,  compare  better  than  the  non-Catholic,  in  the  public 
competitions  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  and  of  the 
Royal  University.  And  if  that  system  of  examination  implies 
cramming  in  one  set  of  schools  it  implies  it  generally  in  the  other, 
although  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  exactness  is  not  cram- 
ming. At  the  same  time,  that  system  was  certainly  condemned, 
in  this  connection,  by  everyone ;  and  it  has  been,  partly  at  least, 
reformed.^ 

So,  then,  if  we  are  not  comparing  with  the  absolute  ideal,  of 
which  we  fall  so  far  short,  by  weakness  of  teachers,  by  frailty  of 
pupils,  what  is  to  be  said  when  comparing  the  products  of  religious 
schools  with  those  of  others  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell  says,  passing  to  the  girls,  that  in  no  country  in 
the  world  are  there  so  many  pious,  useless,  frivolous  dolls  of 
young  women  as  in  his  country  of  Ireland. 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  comparison  of  one  country  with 
another,  and  considering  these  things  justly,  how  much  we  have 
heard,  and  rightly  heard,  of  all  this  sort  of  thing   before.     Mr. 

^  Apropos  of  other  charges,  world-wide,  against  the  religious  just  now,  Mr.  Dale's 
Protestant  Englishman's  report  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Irish  education  has 
'*  found  the  convent  schools  superior  in  cleanliness  and  comfort  to  all  the  other 
schools  he  visited."  I  quote  from  the  Irish  Rosary  for  April:  **  Has  'excessive 
competition  '  on  the  part  of  the  nuns  prevented  the  lay-conducted  schools  from  being 
equally  cleanly?  If  so,  why  and  how?  Pupils  in  the  non-Catholic  model  schools 
sometimes  cost  the  State  £fo  or  £"]  per  head ;  in  the  convent  school  never  more  than 
about  £2  \os,    .    .    . 

**  Yes;  but  lay  teachers  suffer  from  the  excessive  competition  of  the  'celibates.' 
Very  good ;  and  that  ignored  person,  the  tax-payer,  is  invited  to  suffer  in  order  that 
the  lay  teacher  may  continue  to  make  inroads  on  the  standard  of  educational  efficiency, 
comfort,  and  cleanliness — to  say  nothing  of  moral  discipline.     IVAy  ? 

"  .  .  .  The  nuns  earn  their  living,  and  have  *  taken  the  shine '  out  of  the 
*  model '  schools — if  that  Englishman  is  to  be  at  all  trusted.  Convents,  or  no  con- 
vents, you  will  have  celibates  in  every  population.  Are  there  none  in  *  Martindom,' 
as  Carlyle  once  comically  called  Protestantism  ?  I  rather  believe  there  are ;  and  what 
is  more,  I  fancy  that  Protestant  countries  don't  get  half  the  ralue  out  of  their  celibates 
that  Catholic  countries  do,  thanks  to  the  religious  orders." 
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Frederic  Harrison's  protests  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  against 
the  abuses  of  the  examination  system  were  echoed  by  leaders  in 
England  of  all  sorts  of  learning.  There  is  much  machinery,  they 
said,  in  effect ;  and  no  corresponding  perfection  in  the  output. 
And  young  men  come  to  Maynooth,  said  Dr.  Hogan,  with  less 
love  of  learning,  less  appreciation  of  the  classics,  of  the  books  that 
have  reached  the  classics — that  is,  the  class  standard. 

Dr.  Mahaffy  has  written  the  same  thing  of  those  going  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Mark  Pattison,  who,  whatever  he  was  as 
a  humane  personality,  was  certainly  a  scholar  and  a  ripe  and  good 
one,  whose  ideal  puts  everyone  on  his  mettle,  if  not  to  shame,  de- 
clared that  modern  Oxford  was  like  a  house  with  the  painters 
never  out  of  it — examinations,  boards,  standings,  gradings,  marks, 
machinery,  and  worry ;  all  of  which,  he  said,  had  no  more  to  do 
with  learning  than  has  dancing.  His  words  should  never  be  for- 
gotten by  men  and  women  in  our  generation.  And  if  Mme, 
Zamoyska  writes,  in  her  book,  Ideals  of  Practice,  concerning 
Catholic  Poland :  "  How  few  young  women,  even  of  those  who 
for  many  years  have  followed  sedulously,  and  often  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  health,  the  educational  programme  laid  out  for 
them,  possess  any  real  love  for  study,  and  any  serious  wish  to  in- 
crease their  stock  of  knowledge ;  while  fewer  still  can  be  said  to 
have  reached  that  which  is  the  starting-point  of  all  intellectual 
development,  the  art  of  knowing  how  to  learn  " — if  the  Polish 
critic  writes  thus,  then,  no  earlier  than  February  of  this  year,  in  the 
Contemporary  Revietv  (p.  154),  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  President  of  Bir- 
mingham University,  declares,  concerning  his  country's  unpriestly 
schools,  that  "  the  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  schools  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  boys  turned  out  of  them  are  ignorant ;  they  neither 
possess  knowledge,  nor  do  they  know  how  to  acquire  it.  They 
are  not  ashamed  of  their  ignorance ;  they  are  usually  not  even 
aware  of  it."  "The  country  is  hugely  illiterate,"  judges  Mr. 
William  Watson,  in  the  Fortnightly"^  for  the  same  month.  And 
The  Schoolmaster^  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  of  Eton,  declares,  con- 
cerning his  un-Jesuitical  England — he  himself  being  "  un-Jesuitical," 
he  says — that  "  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  intellectual 
standard  maintained  at  the  English  public  (/.  e.,  great  endowed, 

2  Page  271.  -         3  London  :  John  Murray,  1903. 
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now  upper-class)  schools  is.  low  ;  and  what  is  more  serious,  I  do 
not  see  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  it  is  tending  to  become 
higher."  *  "  My  own  belief  is  that  a  good  many  young  boys  have 
the  germ  of  intellectual  life  in  them,  but  that  in  many  cases  it 
dies  a  natural  death  from  inanition.  .  .  .  Unless  a  boy  is  very 
keenly  interested  in  intellectual  things,  his  interest  is  not  likely  to 
survive  in  an  atmosphere  .  .  .  where  intellectual  things  are, 
to  put  it  frankly,  unfashionable."  ^  "  We  send  out  from  our  pub- 
lic schools,  year  after  year,  boys  who  hate  knowledge  and  who 
think  books  dreary,  who  are  perfectly  self-satisfied  and  entirely 
ignorant,  and,  what  is  worse,  not  ignorant  in  a  wholesome  and 
humble  manner,  but  arrogantly  and  contemptuously  ignorant — 
not  only  satisfied  to  be  so,  but  thinking  it  ridiculous  and  almost 
unmanly  that  a  young  man  should  be  anything  else."  ^ 

When  Eton  was  "  the  College  of  Blessed  Marie  besyde  Wynde- 
sore,"  and  under  priests,  was  that  then  quite  as  true  of  it,  and  of 
Winchester,  and  of  the  other  old  CathoHc  foundations?^ 

I  mind  me  of  what  a  live,  perhaps  too  lively,  Jesuit  said  to 
me  the  other  day  :  "  Our  boys'  work  is  poor.  But  '  no  work  '  is 
the  rule  for  the  other  boys."  A  United  States  professor,  in  1904, 
complains  of  State-school  students  coming  to  college,  not  know- 
ing a  noun  from  a  preposition.  And  we  all  remember  the  judg- 
ment on  English  composition  at  Harvard-entrance,  by  professors 

*  Page  55.  5  Page  59.  «  Page  65. 

'  Milman — Latin  Christianity ^  vol.  vii,  p.  355 — does  not  speak  mal  a  propos^  of 
two  centuries  before  the  scattering  of  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge  priests,  when  WyclifFe's  **  destination,  either  from  his  own  choice  or  the 
wise  providence  of  his  parents,  was  that  of  a  scholar,  to  which  the  humblest  could, 
in  those  days,  aspire.  England  was  almost  a  land  of  schools  ;  every  Cathedral,  al- 
most every  monastery,  had  its  own ;  but  youths  of  more  ambition,  self-confidence, 
supposed  capacity,  and  of  better  opportunities,  thronged  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
now  in  their  highest  repute.  In  England,  as  throughout  Christendom,  that  wonder- 
ful rush,  as  it  were,  of  a  vast  part  of  the  population  towards  knowledge,  thronged  the 
universities  with  thousands  of  students,  instead  of  the  hundreds  who  have  now  the 
privilege  of  entering  those  seats  of  learning." 

"A  'university'  (to-day),  to  the  mind  of  (English)  opulent  youth,  consists  of 
blazons,  games,  and  a  number  of  tedious  people  called  tutors  and  dons,  with  indefi- 
nite functions,  and  concerning  themselves  persistently  with  the  occupations  of  youth. 
There  are  libraries  where  no  self-respecting  man  will  enter.  .  .  .  But  dress  is 
an  important  preoccupation." — **  What  is  a  University  ?  "  by  Walter  Frewen  Lord  ; 
Nineteenth  Century  and  Ajter,  March,  1904. 
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who  reported  that  not  one  student  of  the  hundreds  entering  (and 
from  American  schools  with  the  greatest  prestige)  wrote  an  essay 
without  mistakes,  were  it  in  construction,  or  in  spelling,  or  in  punc- 
tuation. "  To  our  shame  and  sorrow  be  it  said  that  our  wretched 
system  of  cram  and  hurry,  our  farce  of  requiring  7mich  and  ac- 
cepting little  in  the  way  of  examination  standard,  is  the  cause  of 
much  illiteracy  among  a  certain  class  of  our  younger  teachers. 
At  all  hazards  balance  should  be  preserved,  and  the  literary  cul- 
ture imparted  by  Latin  should  not  be  sacrificed.  The  history  of 
our  educational  system  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  a 
history  of  crazes — the  method  craze,  the  object-lesson  craze,  the 
*  gem-lessons,'  the  story-telling  craze,  the  phonic  craze,  the  verti- 
cal writing  craze,  the  examination  madness.  .  .  .  Each  of 
these  was  hailed  in  turn  as  the  God-sent  agent  of  emancipation 
for  the  system.  Through  all  these  shiftings,  fluctuations,  and  tin- 
kerings,  there  are  a  few  who  have  steadily  kept  before  them  the 
real  object  of  school  education  to  gwQ  a  knowledge  of  self,  to  pro- 
mote modesty  and  refinement,  through  the  teaching  of  discipline 
and  self-control,  etc."  So  far  the  Educational  Monthly,  of  Canada, 
February,  1904,  organ  of  the  Ontario  Public-School  System,  once 
so  full  of  confidence  in  itself 

And  so  you  see  why  convent  pupils,  when  themselves  mothers, 
have  such  anxiety  to  send  their  daughters  to  their  old  places 
under  the  nuns.  Nay,  more,  why  anti-Catholic  fathers,  in  coun- 
tries where  they  know  convents  through  their  wives,  run  risks  of 
offending  the  free  and  independent  electors  and  the  various  great 
Lamas  of  secret  societies,  by  favoring  convent  education  for  their 
children.  Why  do  even  so  many  Protestants  send  their  daugh- 
ters to  learn  modest  ways,  and  womanly  dignity,  and  freedom 
from  wasted  sentiments  and  their  tyranny,  in  schools  directed  by 
nuns  ?®     Because  they  value  character  first,  and  have  found  out 

8  The  following  is  from  the  Anglican  Church  Times  of  April  8,  1904,  in  one  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  English  monasteries  before  the  dissolution  : 

"As  to  nunneries  and  education,  all  the  larger  houses,  and  probably  all  the 
smaller  ones,  in  proportion  to  their  capacity,  opened  their  gates  freely  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  girls,  who  were  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  their  brothers  when 
of  tender  years.  The  children  of  well-to-do  parents  often  arranged  for  them  to  be 
boarders  at  the  nunneries  in  mediaeval  days,  as  is  still  the  custom.     In  pre-Reforma- 
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that  though  that  be  well  cared  for  elsewhere,  it  is  better  cared  for 
in  convents.  "  There  is  something  they  have  that  we  cannot  give 
them,"  said  to  me  a  bigoted  non-Catholic  head  of  a  Normal 
School,  concerning  those  of  his  women  students  who  had  been 
educated  by  religious.  "  I  don't  know  what  it  is  ;  it  shows  itself 
in  good  manners ;  but  it  is  something  beyond  our  reach."  He 
added,  and  maybe  with  truth,  that  in  his  experience  these  girls 
had  less  independence  in  their  work  than  their  otherwise  educated 
compeers.  Certainly,  "  these  things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  have  left  the  others  undone."     But  one  thing  the  education  in 

tion  days  the  nunnery  was  the  popularly  accepted  place  for  a  girl's  education  of  dif- 
erent  ranks.     Thus  Chaucer,  in  describing  the  miller  of  Trompington,  says  : — 

A  wyf  he  hadde,  com  ot  noble  kyne  ; 
Sche  was  i-fostryd  in  a  nonnery.  .  . 
What  for  hir  kindred  and  hir  nortelry 
That  sche  had  lerned  in  the  nonnerye. 

**  In  later  days,  not  long  after  their  suppression,  John  Aubrey  wrote  with  great 
appreciation  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Wiltshire  convents  : 

'* '  The  young  maids  were  brought  up  at  nunneries,  where  they  had  examples  of 
piety  and  humility,  and  modesty,  and  obedience  to  imitate  and  to  practise.  Here 
they  learned  needlework,  the  art  of  confectionery,  surgery,  .  .  .  physic,  writ- 
ing, drawing,  etc.  ...  It  was  a  fine  way  of  building  up  young  women,  who 
are  led  more  by  example  than  precept ;  and  a  good  retirement  for  widows  and  grave 
single  women  to  a  civil,  virtuous,  and  holy  life.' 

'*  Much  more  evidence,  if  it  was  required,  could  be  produced  as  to  the  education 
so  generally  given  by  English  nuns.  Quite  recently,  in  turning  over  some  little- 
explored  forest  accounts  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  an  entry  was  found  (not 
hitherto  referred  to  in  print)  of  John  of  Gaunt  sending  two  bucks  from  his  park  at 
Kenilworth  to  certain  Spanish  damsels  at  Nuneaton,  This  led  to  further  investiga- 
tion, when  it  came  out  that  several  Spanish  young  ladies,  who  had  accompanied  the 
Duke's  second  wife  to  England,  were  sent  to  the  priory  of  Nuneaton  for  purposes  of 
education. 

**  When  the  commissioners  visited  Nunnaminster,  Winchester,  in  May.  1536,  they 
orwarded  a  most  highly  favorable  report  of  that  ancient  house,  pronouncing  the 
inmates  to  be  *  very  clene,  virtuous,  honest,  and  of  charitable  conversation,  order  and 
rule,'  as  testified  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  and  all  the  country  side.  They 
found  there  twenty-six  *  chyldren  of  lordys,  knyghttes  and  gentylmen  brought  up 
yn  the  sayd  monastery.'  The  list  of  these  girls  begins  with  *  Bryget  Plantagenet, 
dowghter  unto  the  Lord  Vycounte  Lysley,'  and  includes  members  of  the  families  ot 
Copley,  Philpot,  Tyrell,  Dingley,  and  Titchborne.  There  was  also  one  boy,  Peter 
Titchborne,  *  chylde  of  the  high  aulter. ' 

**  No  attempt  of  any  kind  was  made  to  replace  these  homes  for  English  girls' 
instruction,  when  the  nunneries  were  blotted  out  of  existence." 
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convents  tries  to  do ;  and,  if  it  fails,  it  succeeds  better  than  other 
education.  That  is,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  after  visiting 
French  convents,  it  educates  first  of  all  the  heart,  the  character ; 
it  establishes  a  bond  between  teacher  and  taught,  and  gives  mutual 
confidence,  respect,  love.  How  exquisitely  generous,  if  jealousy 
is  now  plotting  to  turn  the  charmers  out !  I  saw,  said  Matthew 
Arnold,  that  in  non-religious  State  schools  no  such  education  of 
character  was  found.  "  And  without  the  education  of  the  heart, 
all  the  rest  is  bosh." — Am  I  quoting  the  great-hearted  Sir  Walter 
exactly  ? 

Later  in  life,  in  non-Catholic  England  and  America,  few  or 
none  devote  themselves  as  do  many  convent-bred  Frenchwomen, 
who,  whether  as  nuns  or  as  still  in  society,  give  their  lives,  in  part 
or  in  totality,  to  the  care  of  the  most  horribly  afflicted,  the  most 
awfully  abandoned  and  desperate. 

*'  I  am  told,"  said  the  Academician,  Maxime  du  Camp  (when 
regretting  that  he  was  not  himself  a  believer),  "  that  this  charity 
is  inspired  by  blind  faith.  .  .  .  Anyway  it  is  a  glorious  faith 
that  urges  people  to  help  the  wretched,  to  calm  the  suffering, 
and  give  hope  to  the  despairing ;  and  if  it  is  not  justified  by 
science  "  [this,  in  1885],  "all  the  better  for  it;  since  yesterday's 
scientific  truth  is  error  to-day ;  and  religion,  not  science,  is  the 
consoler.     .     .     . 

"  The  spirit  I  write  this  in  is  one  half  of  contradiction,  half  of 
love  of  justice  ;  at  this  time  "  [during  the  first  of  this  Third  Re- 
public's persecutions]  "  of  the  lay  inquisition,  with  its  appeal  to 
liberty,  and  its  fear  of  competition  for  its  teaching"  [since  it  turned 
out  the  feared  competitors,  as  now,  twenty  years  later,  it  is  turning 
them  out  again]. 

"...  A  cruel  persecution  it  is,  striking  hearts  and  minds 
that  know  not  where  to  turn ;  dispersing  men  who  chose  to  live 
in  common ;  driving  consolation  for  suffering  out  of  hospitals ; 
and  pulling  down  in  schools  the  image  of  the  Just  One  unjustly 
condemned — brutal  injustice  it  is,  and  folly.  Contemplative  and 
teaching  orders  are  gone.  While  the  orders  of  charity  remain,  I 
want  to  make  them  more  known ;  before  their  time  comes,  and 
they  have  to  abandon  the  social  outcasts  "  [as  to-day,  under  M. 
Combes],  "  whom  they  have  taken  in,  and  whose  numbers  are 
beyond  the  help  of  aid  from  the  State." 
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Women  do  these  things  :  'convent-bred  women.  Why,  if  they 
go  into  the  world,  are  they  praised  for  wit,  for  accompHshments  ; 
when  those  who  outdid  them  in  these  worldly  ways  are  insulted 
if  they  remain  in  the  cloisters  ? 

And  in  France  now,  concerning  the  State  (not  exactly  clerical) 
school  teachers,  a  lycee  professeuT^  writes :  "  Comment  pourron 
ils  se  mettre  d'accord  sur  la  place,  le  role,  le  rang  de  leurs 
enseignements  respectifs  ?  Leur  origine,  leur  education,  la  struc- 
ture de  leur  esprit,  tout  les  separe.  Ils  n'ont  et  ne  peuvent  avoir 
aucune  vie  commune.  Pour  que  I'enseignement  secondaire  fut 
un  et  harmonieux,  il  fallait  d'abord  que  le  corps  enseignant  fiat 
homogene  ...  Si  c'est  une  faute  grave  que  de  ne  point  exi- 
ger  de  tous  les  professeurs  des  lycees  une  solide  culture  generale, 
e'en  est  une  plus  grave  encore  que  de  ne  pas  les  preparer  a  leur 
metier.  On  a  deja  maintes  fois  signale  ce  mal"  (pp.  17,  18). 
"  Absence  de  culture  generale  et  philosophique  chez  beaucoup  de 
maitres,  manque  de  preparation  pedagogique  chez  tous,  voila  les 
causes  du  desordre  qui  regne  actuellement  dans  notre  enseigne- 
ment  secondaire  "  (pp.  21,  22). 

An  English  critic  this  year  has  said  that  the  State  will  have  to 
be  "  going  off  to  Stonyhurst,  to  seek  Jesuit  masters  of  method  " 
— to  nuns,  it  may  be,  for  mistresses  thereof. 

Then,  as  to  frivolity,  and  novel-reading,  and  general  inanity, 
bad  taste  in  music,^°  and  worse  in  drawing,  and  no  strong  mental 
interest  or  belief,  to  enlighten  piety ;"  to  encourage  the  younger  or 

®  D enseignement  secondaire  et  la  democratie  ;  by  Francisque  Vial,  1 901. 

^^  <*In  the  selection  of  music  we  should  be  careful  to  choose  the  best  .  . 
to  keep  to  what  is  universally  known  as  '  classical  music. '  .  .  .  There  are  few 
things  which  have  such  power  to  elevate  the  mind  and  influence  it  for  good  as  church 
music,  and  especially  plainsong,  when  rendered  as  it  ought  to  be  :  by  penetrating  us 
with  the  sense  of  harmony  and  beauty,  it  strengthens  us  against  much  that  is  evil. 
To  spread  zealously  and  widely  the  love  of  good  church  music  is  an  apostolate  in 
itself."  {Ideals  in  Practice^  p.  75.)  Would  that  convents  had  the  mind  of  the 
Popes.  Why  will  any  of  them  degrade  themselves  and  their  children  by  the  silly, 
languid,  anti-papal  stuff  they  sing  at  Benediction  ? 

^^  And  ''It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  we  should  accustom  ourselves 
to  use  the  prayers  given  us  by  the  Church  in  the  Missal  and  in  her  other  liturgical 
books.  What  are  called  'books  of  piety,'  by  no  means  suffice,  though  they  are  often 
very  good,  and  at  certain  moments  helpful  ;  yet  they  generally  weary  us  in  the  long 
run  by  the  exaggeration   of  their  sentiments,  and  by  their  inflated  expressions.     At 
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dependent;  to  check  the  passion  for  handing  round  pieces  of 
pasteboard  all  the  afternoon,  and  handling  other  pieces  of  paste- 
board half  the  night — is  this  deficient  or  scandalous  existence 
confined  to  those  educated  in  convents  ?  Mr.  Spectator  was  not 
on  the  side  of  the  Channel  where  nuns  then  taught,  when  he 
reflected  :  "  I  must  confess  I  think  it  is  below  reasonable  creatures 
to  be  altogether  conversant  in  such  diversions  as  are  merely- 
innocent,  and  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them  but  that  there 
is  no  hurt  in  them.  Whether  any  kind  of  gaming  has  even  thus 
much  to  say  for  itself,  I  shall  not  determine ;  but  I  think  it  is 
very  wonderful  to  see  persons  of  the  best  sense  passing  away  a 
dozen  hours  together  in  shuffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards, 
with  no  other  conversation  but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few  game 
phrases,  and  no  other  ideas  but  those  of  black  or  red  spots  ranged 
together  in  different  figures.  Would  not  a  man  laugh  to  hear  any 
one  of  this  species  complaining  that  life  is  short  ?  "  As  the  Polish 
Catholic  woman  suggests,  why  not  garden  instead  of  golf?  And 
crossing  the  Channel,  among  nun-taught  housewives,  surely  some 
French  houses  had  and  have  good  cooking;  some  Frenchmen 
have  had  serious  mothers;  and  not  quite  all  French  nuns  are 
stupid.  To  convent  education  applies,  "  these  things  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  and  not  have  left  others  undone ;  "  and  it  applies  also 
to  other  things  and  places  in  this  fallen  world.  For,  "  If  women 
are  rich,"  says  one  of  them,  "just  as  they  crowd  their  rooms 
with  useless  trifles  so  they  fill  up  their  time  also,  often  to  excess, 
with  a  multitude  of  imaginary  duties,  such  as  unneccessary  visits, 
or  superfluous  letter-writing,  varied  by  the  production  of  piles  of 
flimsy  fancy-work,  or  of  vain  attempts  at  artistic  production,  exe- 
cuted without  manual  skill  or  mental  effort.  By  thus  frittering 
away  their  time,  and  letting  their  minds  lie  fallow,  such  women 
often  bring  about  such  a  weakening  of  their  natural  faculties  that 
any  serious  thought  or  occupation  becomes  an  impossibility." 
Certainly,  because  others  also  are  weak,  that  is  no  reason  for 

the  best  they  are  never  as  good  as  the  prayers  of  the  Holy  Scripture  or  those  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  ;  these  alone  suit  all  men,  all  states,  and  all  times."  {I^-,  ?• 
107. )  Would  that,  again,  every  convent  had  here  the  mind  of  the  Church — 
for  our  daughters'  sakes,  for  their  good  taste  and  their  good  sense,  for  their  enlighten- 
ment, their  interests  historical  and  artistic,  for  their  Catholicity. 
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convents  not  trying  to  be*  conscious  of  defects.  But  what  the 
ideal,  anyway,  is,  of  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  teaching  orders 
of  women  is  thus  expressed  by  the  Venerable  Mme.  Barat,  its 
foundress,  when  she  opposes  sentimental  piety  as  less  useful  or  as 
useless,  and  directs  that  attention  to  practical  duties  of  the  hour 
should  always  be  preferred  to  religious  feeling  and  affection. 
"  Be  pious,  but  let  your  piety  be  of  the  kind  which  sets  duty  above 
mere  practice  of  devotion.  Be  firm  against  the  world  and  human 
respect ;  be  simple  and  modest." 

Those  themselves  educated  in  the  convents  must  always  be 
appealed  to.  What  is  their  experienced  judgment  as  to  such 
education  mis-fitting  them  for  life  in  the  family  and  in  the  world  ? 
To  repeat :  How  many  send  their  daughters  here  where  they  were 
themselves  ?  How  many  even  who  are  not  Catholics  ?  Why  do 
they  send  them  ? 

We  have  read  of  the  frivolous  life  in  Paris  of  ex-convent 
pupils ;  frivolous,  and  worse.  But  we  have  known  of  difficulties 
found  by  nun-teachers,  in  counteracting,  even  among  young 
pupils,  the  frivolity  of  their  stupid  or  unmoral  homes.  Young 
women  often  say  they  learned  nothing  in  the  convent.  So  young 
women  say  of  their  non-convent  schools.  And  the  truth  of  what 
they  say  is  evidently  undeniable.  Still,  one  experienced  Jesuit 
teacher  does  write : — ''  I  think  you  question  me  about  improve- 
ments in  convent  education  ?  That  such  are  needed  no  one  can 
doubt,  who  has  got  inside  the  closely  guarded  outer  wall  of  their 
classes  and  studies ;  but  how  or  where  to  begin  is  the  hard  point. 
I  think  the  clergy  should  try  to  reform  the  popular  tastes  on  the 
education  question.  People,  that  is  to  say,  our  Catholic  parents, 
among  others,  don't  know  what  good  education  for  young  ladies 
means — and  'pon  my  word,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  which  of 
us  does  agree  with  his  neighbor  on  that  subject?  " 

Such  reflections  were  suggested  by  reading  Woman}'^  a  short 
new  book  by  the  Irish  Jesuit  writer.  Father  N.  Walsh,  and  the 
much-mentioned  book  of  Polish  origin.  Ideals  in  Practice^^ — for 
women. 

The  general  idea  of  the  former  is  Plato's  :     "  It  is  for  man  to 

12  Woman;  by  the  Rev.  N.  Walsh,  S.J. 

1^  Ideals  in  Practice — Women's  Work  ;  by  the  Countess  Zamoyska. 
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administer  the  Republic;  for  women,  the  home."  The  author 
has  no  wish  for  her  to  be  written  down  M.  P.  But  he  knows  the 
great  good  done  in  the  British  Isles,  and  not  least  to  the  Catholic 
poor,  by  women  being  placed  on  boards  of  guardians,  or  on  com- 
mittees of  public  institutions  generally.  And  he  thinks  of  the 
Fathers,  cultivated  in  the  great  Pagan  schools,  before  the  Dark 
Age  of  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  who  wrote  to  and  for  women 
who  also  were  cultivated.  Nor  is  he  ignorant,  of  course,  of  women 
professors  in  Popes'  universities  in  the  Middle  Ages,  not  indeed 
among  us  Celts  and  Teutons,  but  in  Italy.  And  in  modern  days, 
Fenelon,  whom  he  cites,  has  had  many  followers.  They  all  look 
on  women's  higher  education  as  a  need.  But  this  present-day 
writer  follows  these  Christians  by  placing  first  that  famous 
housewife  of  the  Proverbs  (31)  of  whom  is  read  so  frequently  in 
the  Lesson  at  Mass.  Husband,  children,  servants  and  the  State 
may  rise  and  call  her  blessed  ;  in  her  household  comforts,  in  her 
loyality,  in  her  generous  and  un-contentious  spirit. 

For  a  housewife's  education  to-day,  our  priest- director  (ch.  iv) 
would  have  languages,  to  begin  with — her  own  first ;  then  French 
and  German  anyway.  And  "  your  Latin  has  given  me  at  least  as 
much  pleasure  as  the  rest;  the  language  of  our  faith  should  never 
be  omitted  in  any  religious  education."  (Mme.  de  Swetchine.) 
And  thus  too  the  modern  laywoman  advises  her  sex  :  "  As  to  the 
choice  of  languages  to  learn,  let  us  remember  that  the  Church  is 
our  mother,  and  that  Latin  is  in  a  special  manner  the  Church's 
language,  and  therefore  it  behooves  us  to  know  it.  Even  if  we  do 
not  reach  the  point  of  reading  and  studying  the  classics,  a  simple 
knowledge  of  Church  Latin  is  in  itself  a  valuable  possession  for 
a  Catholic  "  (p.  49).  In  fact,  one  often  recalls  what  Thoreau  said, 
how  that  not  in  vain  had  a  farmer  learned  and  remembered  a  few 
scraps  of  Latin,  signs  to  him  of  a  wider  world,  suggestions  of 
things  other  than  he  knows  and  sees,  and  so,  in  the  truest  sense, 
educative.  And  a  Catholic  especially  can  hardly  have  confidence 
merely  in  "the  ignorant  present,"  unless  when  chafing  in  ephe- 
meral bumptiousness  against  true  religion  and  its  reference  to  the 
past  and  to  the  future. 

As  for  music,  put  it  first  as  an  "  accompHshment ;"  but  do  not 
force  it  on  those  without  taste.     We  commend  to  the  pleasure  of 
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the  author  and  of  his  readers^ who  Hsten  to  the  strumming  of 
waltzes  as  net  result  of  time  and  money,  the  letter  on  "  Pianos 
for  sale,"  in  Lettres  a  ma  cousine  {2 erne  serie),  which,  with  some 
other  new  books,  we  shall  name  at  the  close.  "  I  am  not  abus- 
ing your  piano ;  its  real  function  here  below  is  divine.  But  I  am 
only  saying  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  an  ugly  thing  to  look 
at,  and  has  a  poor  sound ;  and  besides,  that  it  is  made  vulgar, 
ridiculous  and  hateful  to  numbers  of  persecuted  people."  Isn't 
it  awful,  with  Gustave  Droz,  "to  hear  young  heroines  thumping 
epileptic  tunes  on  that  horrible  music  box  ?"  How  much  more 
graceful  the  harp,  in  a  moderate  musical  education !  And  why 
is  drawing,  why  is  modelling  not  commoner  in  our  schools  for 
girls?  To  begin  with,  these  arts,  in  connection  with  industries, 
would  help  much  more  toward  women  earning  their  bread.  Be- 
sides Fenelon  (with  this  Gabriel  Aubray)  lays  down  that  women 
are  born  with  a  violent  desire  of  pleasing,  source  of  their  tone  of 
conversation,  and  of  their  passion  for  bonnets  and  ribbons.  And 
why  should  their  education  in  arts  to  please,  increase  natural  ten- 
dencies, if  weak  ones  ?  "  Joseph  de  Maistre,  recommended 
healthy  literature  to  his  daughter ;  moralists,  great  orators,  every- 
thing fitting  women  to  fulfil  their  mission,  which  is  not  to  please 
and  to  charm,  but  '  to  make  her  husband  happy,  to  comfort  him, 
encourage  him,  and  make  real  men  out  of  her  children ' "  (p.  70). 
There  is  something  else  than  that.  Read  **  Les  vraies  vierges 
fortes,"  and  "Les  vieilles  filles,"  in  Lettres  a  ma  cousine  (p.  81). 
However,  for  the  moment,  they  are  all  still  children  on  the  music 
stool : 

''  Le  piano  sauve  quand  il  est  I'art,  et  qu'on  n'a  mis  en  lui  que  le 
travail  et  des  pensees  pures.  Mais  il  perd,  quand  il  n'est  qu'un  in- 
strument de  coquetterie,  un  moyen  de  plaire,  un  jeu  de  salon,  au  total 
un  detestable  maitre  de  frivolite.  II  perd  encore,  des  1' instant  que 
ce  n'est  plus  la  jeune  fille  qui  fait  jouer  ses  cordes  d'acier,  mais  lui 
qui  joue  avec  les  nerfs  trop  vibrants,  avec  1' imagination  trop  fievreuse, 
avec  I'ame  sans  force  de  la  petite  femme  "  (p.  81). 

Give  some  of  her  time,  as  Fenelon  advises,  to  knowing  well 
how  to  keep  accounts. 

And  what  of  higher  studies  ?     Here  too  the  author  of  Woman 
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is  in  accord  with  Fenelon's  rules  if  there  be:  (i)  No  home  duty 
neglected  ;  (2)  capacity  of  the  young  woman  ;  (3)  modesty  in  her 
studies,  and  not  display. 

She  certainly  should  give  the  lie,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  one 
of  her  own  sex,  who  wrote :  "  Women  never  know  anything 
thoroughly ;  so,  the  little  that  they  do  know  makes  them  proud 
and  disdainful,  talkative  and  adverse  to  anything  serious." 

"  I  would  prefer,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  "  that  she 
should  be  well  versed  in  housekeeping  and  in  accounts,  rather 
than  in  the  dispute  between  theologians  about  grace."  But  the 
modern  priest  also  desires,  in  religious  study,  "  a  really  'solid 
knowledge  of  the  Catechism  " — by  which,  as  he  expressly  says,, 
he  does  not  mean  the  mere  letter  thereof;  for,  as  he  goes  on^ 
"  philosophy  and  theology  of  a  cej'tain  kind  ought  to  hold  a 
prominent  place  in  the  education  of  girls.  Their  teachers  should 
instruct  them  in  the  great  foundation  truths  of  Christianity ;  in 
the  defined  dogmas  of  the  Church  ;  in  the  principles  and  practices 
which  they  should  esteem,  if  they  are  to  be  good  children  of  the 
Church"  (p.  25). 

Truly,  women  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  if  it  is  due 
to  them  that  men  talk  stupidity  as  soon  as  a  woman  comes 
among  them.  '*  Woman's  World  "  in  newspapers — what  is  it  but 
bonnets  and  gowns  ? 

'*  Who  would  not  scorn,  and  shake  them  from  the  fist, 
And  let  them  fly,  fair  fools,  which  way  they  list?  " 

That  is,  after  having  passed  the  time  with  them,  *'  when  nothing 
else  will  please ; "  to  go  on  quoting  this  frank  man-poet. 

To  what  waste  of  time,  and  worse,  are  you  exposing  a  daugh- 
ter that  has  no  sense.  "  The  heads  that  are  fullest  are  hardest  to 
turn."  '*  A  woman  must  use  her  judgment  till  death,  and  must 
speak,"  says  Mile,  de  Scurdery,  "  till  her  last  breath ;  yet  people 
teach  her  nothing  that  can  make  her  converse  more  agreeably 
and  behave  more  sensibly."  We  are  quoting  this  from  La  Femme 
de  demain  ;  which  recognizes  certainly  that  there  is  another  sort 
of  woman  and  upbringing,  an  ardor  now  among  some  women 
for  solid  and  scientific  knowledge ;  and  if  you  do  not  give  it  to- 
them  in  surroundings  favorable  to  faith,  they  will  get  it  without. 
It  is  no  use  sneering  at  pedantes,  and  maintaining  our  right  of 
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unwillingness  that  "  les  femm«s  sachent  tout ;  "  to  quote  some 
critics.  Of  women  as  of  men,  Pascal's  words  may  be  true,  and 
they  should  be  welcomed  :  "  There  are  persons  who  cannot  help 
thinking ;  and  who  think  all  the  more,  the  more  we  forbid  them 
to  do  so.  They  cast  off  false  religions,  and  even  true  religion, 
if  they  do  not  receive  solid  instruction."  It  will  not  do  to  give 
people — Christian  people — who  want  to  preserve  the  family,  and 
the  Christian  virtues,  and  belief  in  immortality — it  will  not  do  to 
give  them  now,  in  any  class  or  state,  the  education  fitted  for  a 
time  of  peaceful  tradition  and  undisturbed  religious  life.  And 
there  is  much  to  rejoice  at,  in  the  need  for  mental  and  moral 
truths  being  made  one's  own.  Morals  and  religions  are  not  long 
safe,  after  all,  in  this  world,  when  men  and  women  can  give  no 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  Anyway,  for  us  the  time  is 
one  of  storm  and  stress,  even  as  it  was  for  the  Apostles'  converts. 
Woman,  above  all,  has  everything  to  gain  if  she  is  able  to  keep 
mankind  round  her  Christian  and  Catholte^* 

"  Ce  n'est  done  pas  au  manage,  mon  gar9on,  qu'on  devrait 
preparer  les  filles,  puisque  aussi  bien  Ton  n'est  jamais  sur  qu'elles 
y  soient  appelees  par  leur  nature,  ni  qu'on  pourra  le  leur  donner : 
c'est  a  la  vie!' 

Bishop  Spalding  ^^  has  written  on  the  nobler  side  of  the  whole 
truth  in  this  matter.  His  own  work  on  The  Higher  Education 
of  Women  sufficiently  supports  the  side  intellectual.  "  Our  Blessed 
Lord  .  .  .  clothed  the  weak  in  heavenly  panoply,  when  He 
placed  purity  above  strength,  and  humility  above  pride.  Now, 
of  this  true  womanly  phase  of  Christianity  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
forever  the  ideal.^'^     Mother  and  virgin,  she  is  the  model  of  the 

1*  Ave  Maria  for  January  9,  1904. 

*5  In  Ruskin's  Fors  Clavigera,  we  are  reminded : 

*'0f  the  sentiments  which  in  all  ages  have  distinguished  the  gentleman  from 
the  churl,  the  first  is  that  of  reverence  for  womanhood,  which  existed  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  became  consummated  in  the  imagination  of  the  Madonna,  which 
ruled  over  all  the  highest  art  and  purest  thoughts  of  that  age. 

**To  the  common  Protestant  mind  the  dignities  ascribed  to  the  Madonna,  having 
always  been  a  violent  offence,  are  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Catholic  faith  which  are 
least  comprehensive  to  the  average  realistic  and  materialist  temper  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. But,  after  the  most  careful  examination,  neither  as  adversary  nor  friend,  of  the 
influence  of  Catholicity  for  good  and  evil,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  reverence  for  the 
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wedded  and  the  free.  ...  Of  the  higher  life  of  perfect  purity- 
she  is  equally  the  model.  The  moment  virginity  is  preached  as 
a  virtue,  women  will  be  found  to  embrace  it ;  all  the  more  gladly 
because  it  is  possible  only  through  self-denial.  .  .  .  How  poorly- 
inspired  was  Protestantism !  It  knew  not  woman's  nature. 
How  could  it,  when  it  mistook  human  nature  ?  Controversies, 
arguings,  doubts,  schisms,  and  sects  ^\w^  no  joy  to  woman.  .  .  . 
'  There  is,'  says  Mr.  Lecky,  '  as  I  conceive,  no  fact  in  modern 
history-  more  deeply  to  be  deplored  than  that  the  Reformers 
.  .  .  should  have  levelled  to  the  dust,  instead  of  attempting  to 
regenerate,  the  whole  conventual  system  of  Catholicism.'  This 
great  revolution  was  occasioned  by  the  sins  of  Catholics,  from  the 
Popes  downward.  It  finally  settled  upon  Bible- texts,  became  an 
intellectual  process,  and  was  condemned  to  the  sterility  which 
characterizes  mere  theories,  of  whatever  kind.  All  its  phases  are 
stages  in  the  disintegration  of  Christianity  which  is  taking  place 
outside  the  Catholic  Church;  one  of  which  is  known  as  the 
question  of  Woman's  Rights.  The  aim  is  to  make  woman  as 
strong  and  intellectual  as  man,  and  the  result  must  be  to  make 
her  profane  and  vulgar.  .  .  .  The  women  who  speak  from  our 
public  platforms  are  so  sharp  and  unlovely  because  they  are  dis- 
pleased with  themselves.^^     .    .    . 


Madonna  has  been  one  of  its  noblest  and  most  vital  graces,  and  has  never  been 
otherwise  than  productive  of  true  holiness  of  life  and  purity  of  character. 

"  There  has  probably  not  been  an  innocent  cottage  home  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Europe  during  the  whole  period  of  vital  Christianity  in  which  the 
imagined  presence  of  the  Madonna  has  not  given  sanctity  to  the  humblest  duties, 
and  comfort  to  the  sorest  trials  of  the  lives  of  women  ;  and  every  brightest  and  loftiest 
achievement  of  the  arts  and  strength  of  manhood  has  been  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  Israelite  maiden,  '  He  that  is  mighty  hath  magnified  me  and  Holy  is 
His  Name.  '  " 

'^  In  this  twentieth  century,  we  are  told  that  **a  despatch  quoted  Chancellor 
Andrews  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  as  stating  that  a  time  would  come  in  which 
hopelessly  incurable  children,  or  those  mentally  weak,  would  be  mercifully  put  to 
death,  after  the  case  had  been  submitted  to  a  committee  of  skilled  physicians.  At 
once  a  reporter  sallied  forth  and  got  views  on  the  subject  from  eight  Chicago  women 
officially  connected  with  local  hospitals  for  children.  And  he  must  have  surprised 
himself.  Five  of  eight  interviewed  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  such  murder  of 
the  hopeless  and  innocent.  Two  others  believed  in  the  plan,  but  doubted  the  right 
of  the  State  to  take  life  for  such  cause.     The  eighth  did  not  believe  the  plan  practic- 
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If  we  must  take  a  gloomy  view,  we  say  with  Madame  de 
Stael,  the  most  intellectual  of  women  :  "  It  were  far  better,  in  order 
to  keep  something  sacred  on  earth,  that  in  marriage  there  should 
be  one  slave  rather  than  two  free-thinkers."  To  return  to  the 
practical  advice  of  the  first  book  in  hand — and  such  are  the  teach- 
ings on  which  convent-bred  women  are  reared — we  have  the 
happiness  of  homes  shown  as  depending  on  women  and  pious 
women.  There  follows  this  advice  to  piety : — "  A  week-day 
Mass  of  Devotion  is  a  holy  work,  but  not  a  duty ;  and  therefore 
it,  or  at  least  the  time  of  hearing  it,  should  give  way  to  a  home 
duty,  such  as  having  a  comfortable  breakfast  for  husband,  sons, 
etc.,  and  making  it  the  pleasanter  and  more  family-like  by  pre- 
siding at  it"  (p.  29).  The  Dublin  Father  continues:  "This  beau- 
tiful and  edifying  devotion  of  daily  Mass  can  be  easily  managed  in 
places  where  there  are  Masses  from  early  morning  to  ten  oi"  eleven 
o'clock."  He  might  have  said  twelve.  For,  in  his  Dublin,  we 
recall  many  churches  with  Masses  daily  till  ten  ;  Jesuits,  Domini- 
cans, and  Carmelites,  there,  have  Masses  till  eleven  ;  and  then 
Franciscans,  and  the  largest  secular  church — with  perhaps  others 
— till  twelve,  daily.  And  there  are  hundreds  of  business  men  at 
some  of  these.  Father  Gavin,  S.J.,  of  London,  states,  in  a  recent 
treatise  on  the  Mass,  that  40,000,  as  is  calculated,  are  present 
at  Mass  day  by  day  in  Dublin.  The  daily  Solemn  High  Mass 
in  Westminster  Cathedral  is  now  at  10.30 — to  name  no  other 
London  church. 

able.  The  one  man  interviewed,  Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  flatly  opposed  the  idea,  term- 
ing it  an  'invasion  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life.'   .   .    . 

**  The  comical  side  of  the  affair  is  that  after  the  women  had  agreed  with  Chancel- 
lor Andrews,  that  gentleman  came  out  in  another  despatch  denying  that  he  had  said 
anything  of  the  kind.  Thus  the  ladies  were  left  high  and  dry,  hugging  their  ad- 
vanced ideas  without  distinguished  authority  on  which  to  rest  their  sanguinary 
notions.  And  such  people  are  in  charge  of  State  institutions  in  which  little  chil- 
dren are  cared  for,  .  .  ,  After  a  while,  no  doubt,  humanitarians  will  arise  who 
will  advocate  killing  the  poor,  in  order  to  put  them  out  of  their  misery,  and  advance 
progress," — The  New   World. 

A  professor  at  a  very  large  American  university  did  advocate,  not  long  since, 
removing  such  of  the  old,  and  of  others,  as  were  helpless,  or  incurable,  or  wretched 
and  "  useless,"  or  a  danger  to  the  health  or  "  happiness  "  of  the  younger  or  stronger. 
And  I  knew  a  smaller  professor  who  quite  approved  of  State-appointed  murderers  for 
that  purpose  ;  the  individual  being  nothing;  the  State,  all. 
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Again,  in  the  same  spirit,  the  book  advises  :  "  Sometimes  a 
difficulty  or  scruple  is  started  by  one  of '  the  devout  female  sex,' 
about  going  to  the  theatre  on  Saturday  night — when  men  of  busy 
hves  like,  with  fair  reason,  to  go — because  she  intends  to  go  to 
Holy  Communion  next  morning.  If  left  to  herself  it  would  not 
be  the  evening  for  the  theatre ;  but  if  she  gives  as  a  reason,  that 
husband,  father,  or  brother  has  asked  her  to  go,  I  for  one  should 
say  go  and  be  glad  that  you  have  those  who  wish  you  to  enjoy 
yourself  with  them"  (p.  31).  And  so,  also,  in  training  daughters, 
make  allowances.  Father  Faber  says  somewhere  " .  .  .  that 
children  cannot  understand  recreation  without  noise.  Parents 
often  forget  that  they  were  once  children,  and  made  a  good  deal 
of  noise."  And  then  follows  this  good  Christian  counsel,  speak- 
ing of  relations  of  children  to  parents  : — "  It  is  a  strange  and  un- 
natural anomaly  to  see  members  of  a  family  who  are  kind,  polite, 
pleasant,  deHghtful — sometimes  too  much  so — with  passing 
acquaintances,  and  outsiders,  but  who  are  cold,  distant,  unsym- 
pathetic, disagreeable  to  one  another,  in  their  own  home.  Some 
one  has  called  such  persons  'street-angels  and  home-devils'  .  .  ." 
"  I  have  rested  too  much,  perhaps,  on  God's  view  of  'joy '  and '  glad- 
ness' ;  but  I  have  done  so  in  order  to  show  that  gloom,  depression 
and  a  sour  sanctity  are  opposed  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  should 
be  severely  fought  against,  and  turned  into  joy  and  gladness.  A 
death's-head  is  out  of  place  in  a  Catholic  home"  (pp.  46-55). 
Of  course  the  author  notes  the  only  sure  sanction  of  this  temper, 
whether  in  work  or  in  recreation.  And  of  this  supernatural 
charity  and  sweet  reasonableness  the  last  chapter  recurs  to  the 
great  example,  St.  Monica ;  "  and  few  have  as  great  trials  and 
anxieties  as  she  had  .  .  .  Her  husband  was  fervid  in  his  anger ; 
but  she  had  learned  not  to  resist  an  angry  husband  even  in  word. 
When,  however,  he  was  smooth  and  tranquil,  and  in  temper  to 
receive  it,  she  would  ^\yrQ  an  account  of  her  action,  if  he  had  over- 
hastily  taken  offence.  In  a  word ;  when  many  matrons,  with 
milder  husbands,  bore  even  on  their  faces  marks  of  shame,  and 
would,  even  in  familiar  talk,  blame  their  husbands,  she  would 
blame  their  tongues"  (p.  6f). 

We  sum  up  in  the  words  of  a  woman  who  has  seen  four  gene- 
rations, that  "  the  book,  Woman,  is  most  sensible,  and  merits  to  be 
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read  again,  and  made  known  to  others."  The  only  lamentable 
thing  in  it  is  that  some  sentences  have  been  left  with  mixed  con- 
structions. 

Lastly,  women  of  sense  will  take  an  interest  in  following  Ideals 
in  Practice  : 

''In  a  large  but  unpretentious-looking  house,  surrounded  by  its 
own  outbuildings,  fields,  and  gardens,  some  130  girls  on  an  average 
are  generally  in  training.  Some  of  them  are  young  girls  of  good 
family  who,  after  leaving  school  or  college,  come  for  a  post-graduate 
course  in  matters  pertaining  to  household  management.  Some  are 
members  of  the  '  bourgeoisie, '  the  comfort  of  whose  future  homes  will 
be  likely  to  depend  on  their  own  personal  exertions  .  .  .  Others  are 
the  daughters  of  peasants  and  artisans,  who  on  leaving  the  primary 
schools  are  received  at  the  Zakopane  house  for  a  three  years'  course  of 
practical  training,  of  a  sort  to  be  equally  useful  to  them  whether  they 
marry  or  go  into  domestic  service." 

Imitating  this  (at  Zakopane,  in  Poland),  such  an  institution  has 
lately  been  founded  near  Dublin — St.  Kevin's  Park,  Stillorgan — a 
Training  School  of  Domestic  Science,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  and  his  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  He  is  the  author  of  the  stirring 
"  Self-Help  "  book  that  is  now  comforting  none  of  the  political 
parties,  but  that  is  inspiring,  even  \{  sometimes  irritating,  the  men 
of  good  will  in  all — Ireland  iji  the  Nezu  Century}"^ 

These  newer  ventures  may  take  heart  from  the  experience  of 
the  Wiener- Hausfrauenverein,  the  Vienna  society  established  in 
1875,  which  from  its  training  school  for  domestic  science  has  sent 
out  some  250  pupils  a  year;  trained,  we  are  told,  as  an  example, 
in  such  a  way  that  when  a  damask  tablecloth  is  mended,  the  de- 
sign is  followed  with  such  exactitude  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
where  the  hole  has  been.  We  refer  to  whoever  can  say  thereon 
her  expertce  crede. 

Practical,  yet  not  materialized,  not  brutaHzed :  how  needful  are 
the  Catholic  women,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  men,  that  know  how 
to  use  their  great  inheritance.     In  our  part  of  the  earth,  too,  we 

^^  London  :  John  Murray.      1904. 
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need  such.     For  "une   societe   qui    s'amuse   est  une  societe  en 
decadence. "^^ 

W.  F.  P.  Stockley. 
Halifax,  N.  S. 
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Chapter   XL — The  Smiles  of  Years  Gone  By. 

1HAVE  kept  the  memory  of  Saint  Irenee  green,  and  though 
age  has  now  flecked  my  hair  and  beard  with  white,  I  still 
find  fresh  within  my  heart  the  recollection  of  the  persons  and  ob- 
jects belonging  to  that  happy  time. 

It  is  sweet  to  render  this  last  tribute  of  affection  and  gratitude 
to  the  worthy  preceptors  who  were  so  faithful  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  us  up  in  the  way  we  should  go,  and  make  us  true  Chris- 
tians and  true  Frenchmen.  They  were  as  ready  to  sympathize 
in  our  enjoyments  as  in  our  labors,  prompt  to  console  in  our 
troubles  and  revive  our  failing  courage.  They  were  indeed 
educators  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  Most  of  them  have 
already  passed  to  their  eternal  reward.  The  survivors  continue 
to  edify  us  by  their  zeal  and  virtue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  still  hear  the  earnest,  vibrant  voice 
of  our  rector,  as,  standing  in  the  pulpit  of  the  chapel,  he  enthralled 
us  by  the  charm  and  unction  of  his  eloquence.  How  many  good 
Christians,  fervent  religious  and  holy  priests  were  formed  by  his 
zeal  and  his  doctrine,  which  were  ever  clothed  in  harmonious  and 

'^  To  compare  with  those  books,  there  may  be  named  the  following,  lately  pub- 
lished by  well-known  authors  : 

La  Vocation:  R.  P.  Coppin,  C.SS.R. 

Lettres  d  ma  cousine  :  Gabriel  Aubray. 

La  Femme  de  demain  :  Etienne  Lamy. 

Education  et  Lnstruction :  Octave  Gerard;  in  2  vols.,  the  first,  largely  on 
**  L'enseignement  secondaire  de  nos  filles" — universilaire,  noi.  clerical. 

De  P education  nioderne  des  jeunes  filles  :  Dugard. 

The  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  Europe :  Miss  Helen  Lange.  Translated 
from  the  German. 

La  Femme  Contemporaine ,  a  monthly  French  review  for  Catholics  and  others. 

We  need  not  do  more  than  recall  Fenelon's  De  V education  des  filles,  and  Joseph 
de  Maistre's  Lettres. 
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finished  language  !  "  Defunctus  adhuc  loquitur."  Being  dead 
he  yet  speaketh,  for  he  liv^es  again  in  his  works,  and  younger 
generations  will  long  drink  at  this  fruitful  source  of  faith  and  love. 

I  had  the  same  professor  in  the  third  and  second  grades  and 
in  rhetoric,  Abbe  Duval  of  holy  and  happy  memory.  What 
enthusiasm  he  inspired  in  his  pupils  for  the  subjects  he  taught! 
Greek,  Latin  poetry,  history,  music, — he  was  a  man  of  universal 
attainments.  There  was  such  animation  in  his  class,  such  life  and 
spirit !  He  had  our  unwavering  confidence.  I  can  see  him  now, 
standing  by  his  desk — this  was  his  attitude  when  he  grew  parti- 
cularly earnest — with  his  tall  figure,  luxurious  locks  and  large, 
expressive  gestures.  We  were  so  fascinated  by  his  burning  words 
that  sometimes  we  did  not  even  notice  that  the  recreation  bell  had 
rung.     There  was  a  triumph  indeed  ! 

Like  all  enthusiastic,  high-strung  characters,  he  had  his 
periods  of  depression  and  disillusion.  One  day  he  would  praise 
us  to  the  skies,  and  declare  we  were  the  finest  class  in  all  France 
and  Navarre,  and  the  next  we  "  did  not  know  enough  to  enter 
the  sixth  grade.  Sixth  !  Why  the  eighth  were  certainly  better 
students  than  we  were !  " 

He  was  devoted  to  Cicero.  By  this  I  mean  not  only  that  he 
admired  the  thoughts  and  the  style  of  the  classic  writer,  but  even 
his  very  person.  One  day  some  one  read  to  Abbe  Duval  a  de- 
scription of  an  impressive  procession  which  had  taken  place  in 
Rome  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  "  How  delighted  Cicero  would  have  been," 
he  exclaimed,  *'  to  witness  such  a  triumph,  if  he  had  been  a  Chris- 
tian, and  had  lived  in  our  times  !  " 

I  must  confess  that  the  idea  of  associating  Cicero  with  a 
modern  Christian  celebration  always  seemed  very  peculiar  to  me. 

He  had  a  profound  knowledge  and  keen  appreciation  of  antiq- 
uity, the  flavor  of  which  he  was  able  to  impart.  He  was  noted 
for  his  continual  and  perfectly  spontaneous  allusions  to  mythol- 
ogy. They  say  that  in  his  last  illness  (I  can  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this),  when  his  associates  tried  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  bed, 
he  said,  in  all  seriousness,  "  I  can't,  I  can't.  Go  to  bed !  Why  it 
would  be  as  impossible  for  me  as  it  was  for  Jason  ^  to  obtain  the 

^  Chief  of  the  Argonauts'  expedition,  15CX)  B.  C. 
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golden  fleece  !  "     In  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  those 
present  could  not  help  laughing  heartily. 

1  will  never  forget  a  rehearsal  he  once  held  with  the  choir 
when  he  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  tenors  to  come  in  at  the  right 
time.  The  unfortunate  fellows  always  began  a  half-beat  too  soon 
or  too  late. 

"  Why,  it  is  very  simple,"  exclaimed  Abbe  Duval,  impatiently* 
"  pay  attention,  now.  I  sing  the  solo  in  the  *  Panis  Angelicus.' 
Very  well !  At  the  words  *  servus  et  humilis,'  you  come  in.  You 
understand,  when  I  say  Im,  you  must  come  in." 

"  O,  indeed  !  "  cried  the  buffoon  of  the  group.  '*  We  are  not 
horses  and  mules,  to  mind  when  you  shout  *  Hue  !  '  "  ^ 

The  good  Abbe  was  not  the  last  to  laugh  at  the  pun  ! 

And  then  in  the  class-room !  It  was  a  treat  to  see  him  join 
in  our  amusement  when  some  one  would  make  one  of  those 
school-boy  blunders  which  cause  a  laugh  worthy  of  Homer  to 
burst  from  the  other  students. 

One  day,  when  we  were  still  in  the  third  grade,  one  of  my 
classmates  was  told  to  read  his  Latin  composition.  The  subject 
was  "  The  Ram." 

"  Translate  the  title,"  said  Abbe  Duval. 

"  Male  de  la  brebisse,"  commenced  the  pupil. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the  professor. 

"  Male  de  la  brebisse,"  repeated  the  boy  with  confidence. 

"  What  are  you  trying  to  say  ?  " 

"  Male  de  la  brebisse,"  said  the  child  for  the  third  time,  begin- 
ning to  be  a  little  uneasy. 

"  I  do  not  understand  a  word." 

"  It  is  in  the  dictionary,  sir !  " 

"  Bring  me  your  dictionary." 

The  dictionary  was  forthcoming,  and  the  boy  pointed  to  where 
the  author,  after  the  word  ram,  had  placed  in  parenthesis  male  de 
la  brebis  (male  of  the  sheep),  the  French  synonym.  The  poor 
boy  had  taken  these  words  for  Latin,  and  had  thus  written  and 
read  them.     You  may  judge  with  what  success. 

Another  time  Abbe  Duval  slowly  turned  over  a  pile  of  exer- 
cises until  he  came  to  one  for  which  he  was  searching.     "  Listen, 

2  An  exclamation  used  in  driviag  animals.     (Translator's  note.) 
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gentlemen!"  said  he.  "This  Is  the  translation  which  one  of  the 
class — I  shall  spare  his  blushes  and  refrain  from  mentioning  his 
name — made  of  the  Latin  text  we  had  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
phrase  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 

After  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  I  still  have  the  passage  by 
heart,  and  I  do  not  change  a  single  word.  This  is  the  way  it 
began : 

"  A  certain  man,  sleeping  away  from  home,  balanced  by  a  fall 
of  fratricide,  was  in  good  part  carried  off  during  his  slumber." 

The  pupil  who  made  this  version  was,  to  be  sure,  not  very 
bright;  but  he  must  have  had  a  musical  ear,  for  the  phrase  is 
quite  rhythmic — in  French. 

What  extract  and  what  author  the  poor  boy  had  thus  dis- 
torted I  do  not  remember,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  trace  the  source  with  naught  but  this  translation  as  a 
guide. 

What  nonsense  we  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  ancients  in  our 
childhood  ! 

I  remember  that  one  of  my  classmates  rendered  these  two 
words  of  Livy,  "  Incumbebat  pariter,"  in  this  fashion :  "  He  lay 
down  with  impartiality  !  " 

The  gem  which  follows  was  the  production  of  a  youth  in  the 
second  class. 

The  opening  sentence  of  Tacitus  will  be  recalled :  "  Opus 
aggredior  opimum  casibus ; "  "I  enter  upon  an  epoch  fertile  in 
catastrophes." 

One  unfortunate  boy  thus  translated  the  proposition  :  "  I  com- 
mence the  work,  rich  with  cheese !  "  The  accusative  opimum  he 
had  made  to  modify  the  subject  of  aggredior,  and  he  had  confused 
casus  with  caseus,  accident  with  cheese  ! 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  it  is  that  even  intelligent  pupils 
will  carelessly  make  these  egregious  mistakes. 

We  were  very  fond  of  Abbe  Duval,  and  would  have  gone 
through  fire  and  water  for  him,  but  this  did  not  prevent  us  from 
occasionally  making  him  the  butt  of  some  of  our  jokes. 

One  day  one  of  the  boys,  sly  wag  that  he  was,  purposely 
allowed  himself  to  be  relieved  of  a  pretty  little  box  of  cigarettes 
which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  inspector  of  the  college  in 
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spite  of  its  label.  During  a  lesson  in  Virgil,  Abbe  Duval,  who 
had  a  weakness  for  cigarettes,  confiscated  the  box,  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  after  class  went  to  the  prefect  of  studies  and  asked 
permission  to  divert  to  his  own  use  the  booty  captured  from  the 
enemy.  In  the  privacy  of  his  own  room  he  installed  himself  com- 
fortably in  his  arm-chair,  struck  a  match,  and  prepared  to  extract 
deftly  a  cigarette  from  the  mother-of-pearl' case  which  held  them. 
He  pulled,  but  nothing  came.  He  pulled  again,  and  yet  again. 
Suddenly  the  box  gave  way,  a  spring  flew  up,  and  there,  in  place 
of  the  coveted  object,  was  a  little,  old  man  in  harlequin  costume, 
who  saluted  the  disappointed  smoker  with  a  mocking  gesture. 

Abbe  Duval  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  but 
he  was  determined  not  to  betray  the  fact  that  he  had  been  duped ; 
so  in  the  class-room  he  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  subject. 
Unhappily  for  him,  his  mischievous  pupil,  who  was  determined  to 
have  his  money's  worth,  accosted  him  the  next  day  as  he  passed 
a  group  of  boys  at  recreation. 

"Monsieur  I'abbe,"  he  asked,  "how  did  you  like  my  ciga- 
rettes ?  "  And  as  Abbe  Duval  feigned  ignorance,  the  sly  rascal 
went  on,  "  O,  I  know.  You  were  caught  like  the  rest.  I  fooled 
papa  in  the  holidays,  too." 

I  am  lingering  over  these  reminiscences  which  are,  perhaps, 
interesting  only  to  myself,  but  I  cannot  close  the  chapter  without 
some  reference  to  Abbe  Haron,  our  professor  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  He  was  a  noble-hearted  man,  so  devoted  to  his  pupils 
that  he  wore  himself  out  in  their  service.  Moreover,  he  was  a 
type. 

I  must  give  his  account  of  how  he  obtained  his  bachelor's 
degree. 

"  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-three,"  he  said  to  us  candidly,  "  I 
was  a  carpenter.  It  was  not  until  then  that  I  decided  to  become 
a  priest.  I  took  the  course  in  Greek  and  Latin  rather  hurriedly, 
as  you  may  imagine,  both  because  of  my  age,  and  because  I  spent 
so  much  time  on  physics  and  mathematics,  of  which  I  was  pas- 
sionately fond.  In  consequence,  when  the  time  came  for  me  to 
take  the  bachelor's  examinations,  I  was  by  no  means  prepared 
for  the  one  in  literature,  but  the  Bishop  desired  that  we  take 
them. 
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"  So  I  had  myself  enterecj,  and  when  the  fateful  day  arrived, 
I  presented  myself  in  the  hall,  and  soon  set  to  work  on  my  trans- 
lation. There  were  many  things  which  I  did  not  remember,  but 
there  were  two  men  near  me  who  looked  as  \{  they  were  old 
hands  at  it,  and  so  I  glanced  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left, 
and  when  I  saw  anything  which  seemed  reasonable,  I  put  it  down. 
And  how  do  you  think  it  turned  out  ?  Well,  I  passed,  and  they 
were  both  rejected !  " 

And  the  good  man  burst  into  his  customary  hearty  laugh. 

His  fondness  and  admiration  for  the  science  of  chemistry  were 
unbounded,  as  the  following  incident  will  show. 

He  had  just  dictated  a  lesson  on  the  subject.  One  of  the 
class  who  had  not  studied  hard  enough,  and  who  was  afraid  he 
would  be  punished,  had  managed  to  hide  his  note-book  under  his 
coat,  and  when  the  demonstration  was  over  he  asked  permission 
to  go  out.  It  was  granted,  but  as  he  crossed  the  court  the  pro- 
fessor followed  him  with  a  suspicious  glance.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  boy  returned  and  sat  down  at  his  place.  Abbe  Haron  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  him,  and  marching  straight  up  to  him,  pulled  open 
his  coat  with  a  jerk,  seized  the  corpus  delicti  and  flung  it  into  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

I  well  remember  the  scene.  Huge  Abbe  Haron,  red  with 
anger,  struggled  to  speak  but  could  not  utter  a  sound.  At  last, 
when  his  emotion  had  somewhat  abated,  he  exclaimed,  still  trem- 
bling with  rage,  '*  It  is  unpardonable,  unworthy,  infamous,  incon- 
ceivable, it  is "  another  word  with  the  negative  prefix  did  not 

present  itself.  At  last,  after  a  long  pause,  he  concluded  in  a 
solemn  and  majestic  tone,  "  You  are  not  worthy  to  study 
chemistry ! " 

Was  not  that  an  effective  climax  ? 

As  the  result  of  my  first  year  at  school  I  received  at  the 
closing  exercises  six  first  and  six  second  prizes.  I  was  warmly 
congratulated  by  the  rector  and  all  my  teachers.  This  was  some 
compensation  for  the  delinquencies  of  my  first  term.  Early  next 
morning  Charles  and  I  took  the  train  for  Paris,  and  that  night  at 
eleven  o'clock  Charles  saw  me  off  for  Angers.  He  was  obliged 
to  return  at  once  to  Lyons. 

I  was  as  happy  as  I  could  be.     I  was  on  my  way  to  my  dear 
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Guitte,  my  elder  sister,  whom  I  loved  as  a  mother,  to  Aunt  Du- 
moulin,  Mesnil,  the  Hutterie,  old  Rose,  Gillette  and  Lexis,  Tom 
and  Fanfan,  and  all  the  familiar  objects  which  absence  had  but 
served  to  render  more  dear.  What  excess  of  joy !  And  then 
Lucie,  as  a  reward  for  my  diligence  at  school,  had  given  me  that 
same  morning  a  fine  double-barelled  Lafancheux,  which  was  the 
fashion  in  hunting  pieces  at  that  period,  and  a  superb  two-year 
old  setter,  thoroughly  trained.  She  was  to  be  called  Diana. 
That  was  already  decided.  The  gun  reposed  in  the  rack  of  the 
railway  carriage,- and  every  minute  or  two  I  looked  up  to  see  if 
it  were  safe.  Likewise  at  every  stop  I  leaned  out  of  the  door  to 
see  that  the  guards  did  not  hand  my  dog  over  to  a  stranger. 

In  my  pocket  was  a  letter  to  Marguerite  from  Abbe  Lefort. 
I  learned  afterwards  that  in  it  he  confided  to  her  the  result  of  his 
observations  of  my  character.  The  substance  of  it  was  this: 
"  He  is  a  hard  student,  sincerely  pious,  but  has  strong  passions 
and  an  intense  nature.  He  will  probably  go  to  extremes  either 
of  good  or  of  evil." 

Chapter  XII. — Broken  Hearts. 

Five  o'clock  in  the  morning  !  "  Angers  !  Ten  minutes'  stop  !" 
shouted  the  guard,  opening  the  doors  of  the  carriages. 

"Ten  minutes' stop !  What  are  you  talking  about?"  I 
thought  to  myself  with  delight.  "  Two  months  and  four  days' 
stop,  you  mean !  School  does  not  open  until  the  fifth  of 
October." 

In  an  instant  I  had  eagerly  scanned  the  faces  of  the  people 
standing  on  the  platform.  There  was  Marguerite  waiting  for  me. 
I  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  ran  to  her,  and  threw  my  arms 
around  her  neck.  It  was  ten  months  since  I  had  seen  her,  and 
we  had  never  been  separated  before. 

"  Come,"  said  Marguerite,  after  a  moment.  ''  They  are  all  in 
a  hurry  to  see  you  at  home.  I  came  over  yesterday  morning. 
Our  wagon  is  here.  The  expressman  will  bring  your  trunk  later. 
We  could  not  take  it  in  the  phaeton  anyway.     Let's  go  !  " 

I  followed  her  out  of  the  station,  my  gun  on  my  back,  carry- 
ing my  valise  in  one  hand  and  pulling  Diana  along  with  the  other. 
She  was  still  bewildered  by  her  long  imprisonment  in  the  bag- 
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gage  car.  The  little  wagon  with  Fanfan  was  standing  outside. 
The  intelligent  animal  knew  fne,  and  pushed  up,  harnessed  as  he 
was,  to  be  petted. 

In  less  than  no  time  I  had  settled  my  dog  on  some  straw  in 
the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  and  jumped  up  to  the  seat  where  Mar- 
guerite had  already  taken  her  place.  She  had  taken  the  left  hand 
side  so  as  to  let  me  drive,  just  as  she  used  to  do  when  she  was 
rewarding  me  for  good  behavior. 

How  good  it  was  to  be  together  once  more,  we  two,  little 
brother  and  big  sister  ! 

"  Are  you  ready,  Marguerite  ?" 

"Yes.     Drive  on!" 

"  Get  up,  Fanfan  !" 

And  off  we  flew,  like  the  wind.  It  seemed  as  if  Fanfan  was 
in  haste  to  carry  his  young  master  back  to  his  own  country. 
Woods,  fields,  and  meadows  passed  by  fast  as  lightning.  I  think 
we  must  have  reached  Mesnil  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Meantime  Marguerite  inspected  me  with  satisfaction.  She 
found  me  taller,  broader  and  more  sturdy,  but  what  rejoiced  her 
heart  the  most  was  that  she  saw  I  was  simple-minded  and  gay  as 
of  old. 

"  This  is  my  same  Paul,"  she  said,  "  with  his  baby  laugh  and 
his  big  eyes,  which  look  you  square  in  the  face." 

I  was  very  proud  because  I  was  now  taller  than  she. 

"  You  will  have  a  cavalier,  now,"  I  said,  laughing.  "  Whenever 
you  like  we  can  go  out  to  parties." 

But  here  we  are  at  Saint- Laurent.  Marguerite  wanted  to  stop 
a  few  moments  to  show  me  to  our  old  pastor,  who  was  delighted 
to  see  his  altar-boy  once  more.  I  was  glad  to  go  into  the  church 
for  a  minute.  There  was  so  much  to  thank  God  for !  Then  we 
got  in  again,  and  swept  on,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  home. 

Hurrah  !  Here  we  are !  The  avenue,  the  meadows,  the 
Gemme  and  Mesnil ! 

At  last  we  are  home  !  I  jump  down,  give  my  hand  to  Mar- 
guerite, and  then  throw  my  arms  around  Aunt  Dumoulin,  who 
had  insisted  on  waiting  until  I  came  before  setting  about  her  daily 
occupations. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Aunt ;  Rose;  Gillette.      Well,  Lexis!      How 
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d'ye  do,  Tom  ?  How  d'ye  do  everybody  !  Here  I  am  at  last  and 
for  two  whole  months." 

When  I  had  been  kissed,  examined  and  measured  to  see  how 
much  I  had  grown,  I  was  led  into  the  dining-room,  where  break- 
fast was  waiting — and  such  a  breakfast !  I  would  be  eating  still 
if  I  had  been  obliged  to  do  justice  to  all  the  viands.  And  then 
I  resumed  once  more  my  free  out-door  Hfe,  which  soon  brought 
back  to  my  cheeks  the  color  temporarily  banished  by  the  hot 
weather  in  Lyons  and  the  long  railway  journey. 

Excursions  of  all  sorts,  on  foot  and  in  the  carriage,  sometimes 
with  Marguerite  and  sometimes  without,  hunting  and  fishing  ex- 
peditions even  with  old  Courteau,  whom  I  was  allowed  to  see  now 
that  I  was  good  once  more, — all  these  and  many  other  pleasures 
combined  to  make  a  glorious  vacation,  of  which,  however,  there  is 
little  to  tell  except  that  it  passed  with  whirling  rapidity. 

I  should  mention  an  event  which  took  place  early  in  Septem- 
ber, and  which  was  of  the  gravest  importance  to  Marguerite  and 
to  me.  On  that  occasion  my  sister  gave  me  a  proof  of  the  truly 
heroic  efforts  of  which  her  devotion  to  me  was  capable. 

It  is  to  this  sacrifice  of  hers,  I  am  convinced,  that  I  owe  the 
very  special  grace  which  was  one  day  to  enable  me  to  seek  again 
the  narrow  path,  and  work  out  my  salvation,  if  God,  in  His  great 
mercy  so  willed  it. 

For  some  time  past  many  offers  of  marriage  had  been  received 
at  Mesnil.  Although  my  sister's  fortune  was  small — insignificant 
indeed — her  rare  and  solid  virtues,  unusual  mental  attainments, 
amiable  disposition  and  the  delicate  charm  of  her  appearance  and 
of  her  manner  made  her  most  attractive,  and  many  a  mother  ar- 
dently desired  that  her  son  might  win  her  as  his  life's  companion. 
Marguerite  had  always  refused  to  entertain  any  of  these  proposi- 
tions, and  had  responded  that  she  was  not  thinking  of  marriage. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  she  was  nearly  twenty-four,  which 
led  people  to  suppose  that  she  would  remain  single,  "  wait  on  St. 
Catherine,"  as  we  put  it. 

The  morning  of  the  first  of  September — I  well  remember  the 
date — I  was  up  in  my  room  at  about  half-past  seven,  getting  ready 
to  go  out  hunting,  when  I  heard  carriage  wheels  on  the  gravel  of 
the  avenue.     I  looked  out  the  window  to  see  who  could  be  com- 
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ing  at  such  an  early  hour,  and  to  my  amazement  a  coach,  deco- 
rated with  a  coat-of-arms  and  drawn  by  two  superb  thorough-breds, 
drew  up  before  the  door.  Madame  de  Saint-Julien  got  out,  and 
went  at  once  to  Marguerite's  room.  The  latter  had  just  returned 
from  Saint- Laurent,  where  she  had  been  to  Mass.  As  the  count- 
ess often  came  to  see  my  sister,  I  thought  no  more  of  it  except  to 
wonder  at  her  choosing  such  an  early  hour,  and  whistling  to  Diana 
I  started  off  to  play  havoc  among  the  partridges. 

When  I  returned  just  before  noon,  I  saw  the  carriage  going 
down  the  avenue  of  chestnuts  and  turning  off  toward  Aulnaie. 

"That  is  strange!"  I  said  to  myself.  "The  Comtesse  de 
Saint-Julien  was  here  nearly  five  hours !  There  must  be  some- 
thing up,  evidently." 

Going  up  to  my  room,  I  met  Marguerite  coming  out  of  hers. 
Her  eyes  were  red,  and  she  seemed  much  distressed. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  I  said.     "  What  is  troubling  you  ?" 

Her  only  answer  was  to  clasp  me  in  her  arms  and  kiss  me,  at 
the  same  time  bursting  into  tears.  I  was  very  much  mystified 
and  alarmed,  but  I  dared  not  ask  any  more  questions.  Besides, 
the  luncheon  bell  had  rung,  and  my  aunt  was  waiting  for  us. 

Marguerite  ate  very  little,  and  I  noticed  she  had  great  trouble 
in  controlling  herself.  As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over  she  went  to 
her  room  and  locked  the  door.  I  went  up  a  few  minutes  later  to 
ask  if  she  were  sick  and  if  she  wanted  anything.  Without  open- 
ing the  door  she  answered  that  she  was  well,  but  she  wanted  to 
be  alone  for  a  while.  "  Try  and  get  a  rabbit  for  me,"  she  said. 
I  could  see  that  she  wanted  me  out  of  the  way. 

"  All  right,"  I  answered,  "  I'll  go  out,"  and  I  made  ready  to 
start  off  again.  It  was  still  so  very  hot,  however,  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  wait  until  later,  and  meantime  I  set  to  work  to  pre- 
pare some  cartridges. 

At  three  o'clock,  just  as  I  was  about  to  start,  what  was  my 
amazement  to  see  the  countess'  carriage  drive  up  the  avenue  at  a 
round  pace !  Madame  de  Saint-Julien  got  out,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise she  was  followed  by  the  pastor  of  Saint-Laurent.  They 
asked  for  Marguerite,  and  Rose  went  in  all  haste  to  inform  her. 
Soon  I  heard  my  sister  open  her  door,  and  go  down  to  receive 
her  visitors.     Much  puzzled,  I  ran  down  to  Rose  in  the  kitchen. 
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"  Do  you  know,"  I  asked,  "  what  all  this  means  ?  " 

"  It  means  that  we  will  have  a  fine  wedding  here  before  long, 
Monsieur  Paul,"  said  the  good  woman,  clapping  her  old,  wrinkled 
hands  joyfully.  "  You  will  be  coming  back  from  Lyons  with 
Monsieur  Charles  and  his  sweet  little  lady  to  see  it !  You'd  bet- 
ter be  waxing  your  pumps,  Monsieur  Paul,  for  there'll  soon  be 
dancing.  Mamselle  has  always  said  '  No'  until  now,  but  I  am 
thinking  that  now  she  will  say  a  big  *  Yes',  or  I  am  much  mis- 
taken." 

"  I  suppose  the  old  woman  is  right,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  The 
countess  loves  Marguerite  as  if  she  were  her  own  daughter,  and 
she  wants  her  to  marry  her  son." 

I  think  I  have  said  that  Monsieur  Rene,  who  was  about 
Charles'  age,  was  the  only  child  of  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de 
Saint-Julien.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  cuirassiers  stationed  at 
Nantes,  and  had  just  taken  a  month's  leave  of  absence,  which  he 
was  spending  with  his  parents  at  Aulnaie. 

At  this  juncture  I  was  strongly  tempted  by  curiosity.  I 
wanted  very  much  to  know  what  was  going  on.  I  knew  well 
that  what  I  was  about  to  do  was  not  right,  and  I  did  not  decide 
upon  it  all  at  once,  but  slowly  crept  upstairs  toward  my  own 
room,  which  it  will  be  remembered,  opened  into  Marguerite's. 
The  door  had  been  left  open  a  little,  and  I  could  hear  all  that 
transpired  without  letting  my  presence  be  known.  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  out  hunting,  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  speak  out 
loud.  I  still  hesitated,  but  at  last  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me, 
and  I  went  into  my  room  on  tip-toe. 

Madame  de  Saint-Julien  was  speaking.  There  was  no  more 
doubt  about  it ;  she  was  urging  my  sister  to  accept  Monsieur 
Rene's  hand  in  marriage. 

"  You  may  rest  assured,  my  little  Marguerite,"  she  was  say- 
ing, "  that  you  will  be  happy  with  us.  Monsieur  de  Saint-Julien 
is  truly  attached  to  you,  and  sincerely  admires  you,  and  as  for  me, 
you  know  I  could  not  love  you  more  if  you  were  my  own  child. 
Of  that  I  have  given  you  many  proofs.  Do  not  allow  your  deli- 
cacy to  be  offended  by  the  thought  that  some  people  would  call 
this  a  mesalliance  for  Rene.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  you  have  nothing,  or  almost  nothing.     Our  position 
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in  society  is  higher  than  yours^if  you  will.  But  your  fine  qualities 
(let  me  speak  freely  this  once,  dear  child,  even  if  I  do  hurt  your 
modesty),  your  fine  character,  all  the  lovable  traits  of  your  nature 
and  that  certain  something  about  you  which  makes  everyone  love 
you,  and  the  great  happiness  you  will  bring  to  all  three  of  us  in 
becoming  one  of  the  family, — all  this  much  more  than  makes  good 
any  fancied  discrepancy,  and  it  will  be  you  who  are  conferring  the 
favor.  If  you  were  only  to  see  my  poor  Rene !  He  has  been 
miserable  for  eighteen  months, — ever  since  you  refused  him  the 
first  time.  He  rarely  speaks  to  me  on  the  subject,  for  he  is  ex- 
quisitely reserved  by  nature,  and  shrinks  from  displaying  his  feel- 
ings, but  I  can  see  that  he  feels  the  dashing  of  his  hopes  more 
than  I  can  tell,  and  I  fear  the  consequences  of  a  second  refusal. 
Here,  dear  Marguerite,  let  me  read  you  the  letter  my  poor  boy 
has  written  to  you.  He  has  made  me  his  messenger  and  his  ad- 
vocate, and  I  know  that  he  did  himself  great  violence  when  he 
wrote  these  lines.     He  is  pushed  to  the  last  extremity." 

And  the  countess  began  to  read  Monsieur  Rene's  letter. 

I  do  not  know  what  became  of  this  letter,  and  I  no  longer  re- 
member the  exact  terms  in  which  it  was  couched,  but  I  give  the 
general  sense  of  it. 

The  poor  young  man  besought  my  sister  to  believe  in  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his  affection.  "'  My  wealth  is  nothing,"  he 
wrote,  "  and  I  am  the  one  who  will  be  under  everlasting  obliga- 
tions if  you  will  give  me  your  heart.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  I  will 
try  to  change  the  purpose  and  manner  of  your  life.  I  know  that 
you  live  for  God  and  the  poor,  and  I  will  scrupulously  respect  the 
occupations  to  which  you  devote  your  time,  leaving  you  full  free- 
dom to  go  wherever  your  charity  directs  your  steps,  and  only  ask- 
ing that  I  may  sometimes  be  your  companion  and  learn  from  you 
how  to  help  the  unfortunate.  Excuse  the  awkward  manner  in 
which  I  express  myself,  Mademoiselle,"  he  added,  "  I  could  face 
my  squadron  with  far  less  timidity.  If  you  dread  society,"  he  said, 
further,  "  you  are  alarmed  without  cause.  I  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  break  with  any  associations  which  would  not  be  in  accord  with 
the  manner  of  life  you  elect." 

Then  Monsieur  Rene  spoke  of  me :  "I  fear  very  much  that 
your  brother  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  my  happiness.     You  have 
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devoted  your  life  to  the  child,  and  I  am  told  that  you  believe  that 
it  would  be  breaking  the  vow  you  made  at  your  mother's  death- 
bed, were  you  to  allow  any  other  interest  to  interfere  with  your 
care  for  him.  Be  reassured  on  this  point.  I  am  confident  I  can 
relieve  your  anxiety.  I  swear  to  you  before  God  to  look  upon 
Paul  as  my  oldest  son,  and  to  make  him  joint  heir  to  my  fortune 
with  the  children  it  may  please  Providence  to  send  us.  I  hope 
this  explanation  will  satisfy  you  in  every  respect,  and  that  the 
Good  Lord  will  inspire  you  not  to  break  my  heart  by  a  second  re- 
fusal. If,  however,  you  are  not  to  be  moved,  I  shall  not  put  an 
end  to  myself.  I  know  my  duty  as  a  Christian.  But  my  life  will 
be  a  blank,  and  I  shall  not  know  where  to  turn.  In  a  short  time  I 
shall  receive  my  captaincy,  and  be  transferred  to  another  regiment. 
I  shall  then  ask  to  be  sent  to  the  Crimea  on  the  next  transport. 
Happy  for  me  if  God  permits  a  Russian  shell  or  bullet  to  put  an 
end  to  my  misery,  so  that  by  dying  in  the  service  of  my  country  I 
may  end  a  life  which  without  you  is  to  me  unbearable." 

I  heard  Marguerite  sobbing.  Then  she  said,  '*  I  cannot !  I 
cannot !     O,  how  you  are  making  me  suffer  !  " 

"  Why,  my  dear  Marguerite,"  said  Abbe  Aubry,  urging  her  in 
his  turn,  "  you  exaggerate  your  obligations.  I  know  very  well  it 
is  the  delicacy  of  your  conscience  which  prevents  you  from  accept- 
ing so  suitable  an  offer.  Believe  me,  my  child,  you  have  fulfilled 
your  duty  to  Paul  a  hundred  times  over;  and  moreover,  from  the 
time  that  Monsieur  Rene  adopts  him  as  his  son  he  does  not 
cease  to  be  your  child.  He  acquires  another  guardian,  or  rather,  a 
father.     What  more  could  you  wish  ! 

"  And  then,  think  well,  my  daughter,  you  will  become  a  person 
of  power  and  influence.  Ten  or  twelve  millions  is  the  amount  at 
which  the  fortune  of  the  Comte  de  Saint-Julien  is  estimated.  I  do 
not  speak  thus  to  tempt  you  with  the  attractions  of  money.  That 
would  indeed  be  most  unworthy  of  a  priest.  But,  consider,  you 
who  do  so  much  even  with  your  limited  means,  what  would  you 
be  able  to  accomplish  with  this  immense  fortune  at  your  disposal  ? 
The  more  so  that  your  husband  and  his  parents  could  have  no 
greater  happiness  than  that  of  making  all  your  benevolent  ideas  a 
reality  and  dispensing  charity  through  your  hands.  No,  my 
child ;  no,  Marguerite  !  you  have  not  the  right  to  refuse !  " 
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Marguerite  was  still  silent. 

"  My  child,  my  dear,  dear  daughter,"  cried  the  countess,  "  take 
pity  on  us !  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  drive  my  son  away  from 
me  ?  You  see  what  he  says.  Unless  you  accept  him,  he  will 
leave  for  the  Crimea  !  " 

At  last  my  sister  spoke.  He  voice  was  altered  and  trembling, 
and  now  and  then  she  was  interrupted  by  her  tears. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  great  effort.  "  You  do  not  understand. 
You  have  never  understood.  God  alone  knows  what  I  am  under- 
going !  I  know  that  duty  does  not  demand  this  of  me,  but  some- 
times one  must  go  farther  than  mere  duty.  What  the  future  of 
my  brother  will  be  I  do  not  know,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  full  of 
dangers  for  a  soul  whose  passions  are  so  intense  that  they  will 
certainly  lead  him  into  constant  temptations.  Perhaps,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  the  grace  necessary  to  save  his  soul  another 
must  always  be  ready  to  suffer  and  even,  if  necessary,  to  die  for 
him.  The  day  my  parents  died,  and  I  was  left  to  take  the  place  of 
a  mother  to  the  child,  I  offered  up  my  life  and  all  my  happiness  in 
this  world,  if  that  should  be  in  God's  eyes  the  price  of  Paul's  eter- 
nal salvation.  But  were  I  to  become  a  wife  and  mother,  my 
heart  would  be  divided,  for  I  know  I  should  love  my  husband  and 
my  children  with  all  my  strength.  Paul  would  no  longer  hold 
the  first  place  in  my  affections,  and  if  his  soul  were  in  danger  I 
would  no  longer, — it  would  no  longer  be  right  for  me  to  die  for 
him,  because  I  would  be  bound  by  other  and  more  sacred  ties." 

''What  a  treasure  we  are  losing!"  exclaimed  the  countess. 
"  O  my  boy,  my  poor  Rene  !  " 

"  We  must  submit,"  said  Abbe  Aubry. 

At  this  point  I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer,  and  suddenly 
opening  the  door,  I  ran  to  Marguerite  and  threw  my  arms  around 
her.  "  All  this  for  me,"  I  cried,  "  never,  never !  I  would  be  the 
most  ungrateful  brother  in  the  world  if  I  let  you  make  such  a 
sacrifice.  Do,  dear  Guitte,  say,  '  Yes,'  and  make  us  all  happy.  I 
ask  you  in  Father's  and  Mother's  name.  They  look  down  on  us 
now  from  heaven  and  they  know  you  have  truly  kept  your 
promise.  Do  not  be  afraid  for  me.  I  swear  to  you  I  will  always 
be  a  faithful  Christian,  and  you  will  never  have  to  worry  about 
my  soul.     Now  you  will  say,  '  Yes  ' ;  won't  you  ?  " 
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I  can  say  with  perfect  truth  that  the  idea  of  being  heir  to 
miUions  played  no  part  with  me.  I  knew  no  more  about  three 
per  cents  than  a  Huron.  To  Hve  in  the  country  and  to  have  a 
dog  and  a  gun  and  plenty  of  ammunition  was  to  me  the  height  of 
bliss ;  so  my  interference  was  entirely  disinterested. 

So  there  were  the  Abbe  Aubry,  Madame  de  Saint-Julien  and  I 
all  pleading.  The  poor  countess  made  one  last  attempt.  "  My 
daughter,"  she  said,  "  take  pity  on  my  son  Rene  !  " 

Marguerite  shuddered  as  if  cut  to  the  heart.  "  Speak  to  me 
no  more  of  Rene !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Don't  you  see  that  I  love 
him,  and  that  my  heart  struggles  for  him  against  itself  with  un- 
speakable violence  ?  Could  you  not  see  that  when  I  stayed  away 
from  Aulnaie  and  deprived  myself  as  often  as  I  could  of  your 
kindness,  it  was  in  order  to  protect  myself  against  the  attachment 
which  I  saw  was  beginning  and  which  would  be  in  the  way  of  my 
accomplishing  my  task  ?  But  how  could  I  guard  against  the 
great  qualities  and  noble  character  of  Monsieur  Rene  which 
attracted  me  and  aroused  my  sympathy  in  spite  of  myself  ?  And 
because  of  all  this  two  hearts  are  broken  for  always."  Then, 
drawing  me  to  her  and  clasping  me  to  her  heart,  she  said,  "  Here 
is  my  son  !     I  will  never  have  any  other  !  " 

Jean  Charruau,  S.J. 


PROTESTANTISM  IN  ITS  LATEST  METAMORPHOSIS.^ 

THE  two  subjects  with  which,  in  the  present  series  of  Reforma- 
tion Studies,  we  have  been  hitherto  occupied,  are, — 
{a)  The    root-concept    of    Protestant,   as    distinguished  from 

Catholic  Christianity. 
{J))  The  gist  of  what,  in  Protestant  parlance,  is  often  called  par 

excellence  the  "  Gospel." 
Of  these,  the  first,  as  we  have  seen,  hes  in  an  assumed  impo- 
tence of  the  human  will,  so  great  as  to    obliterate  the  idea  of 
responsibility ;    the  second,  in  an  assurance  that,  as  we  are  unable 

1  See  articles  **  Heirloom  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  "  in  The  Dolphin  for 
April,  June,  July,  September,  November,  1903. 
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ourselves  to  do  anything  toward  our  own  salvation,  we  may  safely 
rely  on  God  to  do  all  things. 

The  special  conception  of  Christianity  so  arrived  at  is  one 
which,  as  we  have  further  perceived,  does  not  stand  alone ;  for  its 
affinities  give  it  a  place  in  the  great  group  of  Pantheisms,  whose 
members  all  of  them  possess  one  feature  in  common, — that  of 
recognizing  in  a  Single  Will  only,  the  character  of  an  efficient 
determinant. 

So  far  as  the  more  immediate  issues  of  the  Reformed  doctrine 
were  concerned,  these  may,  it  has  been  further  pointed  out,  be 
roughly  summed  up  under  two  headings  : — namely, 

(i)  A  fundamental  alteration  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments,  in  so  far  as  this  testified  to  a  capacity  on 
man's  part  for  avoiding  sin  and  becoming  objectively 
sanctified. 

(2)  A  growth  of  just  such  a  degree  of  individual  license  as  the 
inculcation  of  a  subjective  standard  only  in  faith  and 
morals  would  be  bound  to  bring  with  it. 

The  incapacity  which  thus  lay  in  the  nature  of  Protestantism 
for  acting  as  a  restraining  power  on  its  disciples,  proved,  neverthe- 
less, a  very  effective  agent  in  influencing  the  course  of  its  own 
future  history ;  for  not  only  did  it  constitute  the  chief  obstacle  to 
success  which  the  Reformed  doctrine  had  to  contend  against,  but, 
owing  to  the  manifold  scandals  and  difficulties  thus  occasioned,  it 
supplied  to  this  also  its  main  incentive  toward  further  division  and 
alteration. 

In  the  changes  which  thus  ensued  two  main  lines  declared 
themselves  ;  namely,  that  preferred  by  Luther, — of  pleading  "  not 
guilty  "  to  the  charge  of  antinomianism,  on  the  ground  that  the 
"  saved  "  might  trust  confidently  in  God  to  provide  for  them  a 
seemly  accompaniment  of  good  works ;  and  that  which  was 
adopted  in  the  interests  of  moral  law  and  order  by  Calvin, — in  this 
latter  case,  a  certain  portion  of  mankind  being  sacrificed,  as  pre- 
ordained from  all  eternity,  to  damnation  ;  while,  on  behalf  of  the 
''  elect,"  a  divine  reversal  of  the  natural  action  of  the  human  will 
was  postulated,  in  virtue  of  which  this  was  supposed  to  become 
changed  from  an  automatic  instrument  for  evil  into  an  automatic 
instrument  for  good. 
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Of  these  two  expedients,  each  brought  its  own  consequences 
— in  Lutheranism,  a  chronic  tendency  being  set  up  toward  the 
formation  of  pietistic  sub-sects,  inner  circles  of  the  more  devout ; 
while  in  Calvinism  the  maintenance  of  a  rigid  rule  of  external  con- 
duct became  possible,  through  the  assumption  that  in  a  good  life 
lay,  though  not  the  cause,  still  the  token,  which  marked  off  the 
"  sheep  "  from  the  "  goats." 

But  important  as  this  difference  was,  it  still  covered  a  resem- 
blance yet  more  so.  The  essential  character  of  Protestantism,  as 
a  member  of  the  "  one-will  "  religious  group,  that  is  to  say,  was  in 
no  way  affected  by  it ;  since  by  the  Calvinist,  as  little  as  by  the 
Lutheran,  method  of  accounting  for  "  fruits  of  faith  "  was  any 
voluntary  cooperation  of  the  human  will  with  the  Divine  Will 
called  in. 

It  is  not  toward  the  past  of  Protestantism,  however,  but  to  its 
future,  that  our  attention  must  now  be  turned ;  to  the  direction, 
namely,  in  which  specifically  Protestant  Christianity  is  at  present 
visibly  moving. 

The  fact  that  a  curious,  and  at  first  sight  paradoxical,  trans- 
formation is  discernible  at  many  points  as  coming  over  the  older 
Protestant  orthodoxy,  is  one  which  nobody  to  whom  this  class  of 
subject  is  at  all  interesting,  can  fail  to  have  noticed  ;  and  if  now 
we  examine  the  main  features  of  this  new  development,  together 
with  the  causes  which  have  been  at  work  in  producing  it,  we  shall 
see  that  precisely  the  same  principle  which  four  centuries  since 
asserted  itself  by  means  of  the  Lutheran  Gospel,  is  now  reassert- 
ing itself,  in  the  shape  of  an  unmistakably  pantheistic  transcend- 
entalism. 

The  "  Greater  Church,"  "  Reconceived  Christianity,"  "  The 
Church  of  the  Free  Mind  " — to  mention  a  few  of  the  names  that 
have  been  bestowed  upon  it — is  distinguished  from  Christianity  in 
its  more  usually  accepted  interpretations  by  two  main  differences, 
each  of  which,  it  may  also  be  seen,  necessarily  involves  the  other. 
For  on  the  one  hand,  "  God  "  here  figures,  not  as  the  creative  God 
of  Christianity, — Self-existent,  Self-contained,  and  eternally  inde- 
pendent of  all  creatures,  but  as  a  "  Will,"  an  "  Over-soul,"  a 
"  Mind,"  an  "  Essence," — infinite  in  quality,  and  of  which  all  finite 
existences  are  continuous  extensions. 
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With  this  changed  conception  of  God,  the  conception  of  Christ 
necessarily  becomes  changed  also.  For  Christ,  as  the  Second  Per- 
son of  the  Christian  Trinity — as  being  "  True  God  of  True  God  "  in 
any  special  sense — there  is  here  obviously  no  room;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  this  new  religion, 
that  it  desires  us  to  look  upon  "  the  historical  Jesus,"  so  far  as  His 
essential  nature  goes,  as  not  in  any  way  differing  from  ourselves. 
The  manner  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  He  is  represented  as  thus 
differing  being,  not  in  the  possession  of  a  Divinity  such  as  we  can 
never  aspire  to  share,  but  in  the  exceptional  manifestation  of  a 
divinity  which,  potentially,  though  none  the  less  essentially,  is 
really  ours  already. 

The  Office  of  Christ,  like  His  Personality,  has  also  a  change 
to  undergo.  True,  as  a  supremely  perfect  specimen  of  our  com- 
mon Jmmajiity,  He  is  still  regarded  as  having  left  us  an  "  ensample 
that  we  might  follow  His  steps ;  "  but  the  quality  of  this  "  ensam- 
ple "  becomes  something  altogether  different.  The  end,  that  is  to 
say,  which  He  has  Himself  accomplished,  is  supposed  to  differ  in 
nothing  from  the  end  which  we  are  to  accomplish  also:  for  just 
as  in  His  case  it  was  through  the  complete  suppression  of  a 
"  lower  self "  that  the  underlying  divinity  is  assumed  to  have 
been  revealed,  so,  too,  in  our  case  it  is  from  a  like  cause  that  we 
are  to  expect  a  like  result. 

This  new  Christianity,  it  must  be  noted,  sedulously  lays  claim 
to  the  privilege  of  continuing,  only  on  a  higher  plane,  the  work 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation ;  and  it  is  no  great  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  we  find  a  very  fundamental  principle  of  the  latter  actively 
engaged  within  it. 

As  regarded  by  the  older  Protestantism,  the  climax  of  human 
attainment  is  held  conditional  on  the  suppression  of  a  lower  source 
of  energy,  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  higher  one ;  for  example, 
man's  will  must  be  reduced  to  quiescence,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  God's  Will ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  same  conception  which 
meets  us  in  this  newer  Protestantism,  when  it  connects  the  mani- 
festation of  an  Immanent  Divinity,  whether  in  Christ  or  in  His 
"  fellow-men,"  with  the  suppression,  more  or  less  complete,  of  an 
inferior  element  in  the  "  self  " — of  a  residuum,  as  this  is  pictured, 
of  some  lower  or  pre-human  stage  of  existence. 
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It  is  in  the  presence  on  both  sides  of  this  particular  factor  of 
"  substitution  "  that  we  find  a  working-link  existing  between  the 
older  Protestant  Gospel  and  its  modern  representative  ;  and  to 
see  how  readily  the  former  is  thus  fitted  to  pass  into  the  latter, 
we  need  only  examine  the  "higher"  or  more  sublimated  type  of 
"  Evangelical "  teaching,  as  this  becomes  specially  addressed  to 
the  "  converted." 

Following  on  the  Lutheran  trend,  above  alluded  to,  we  find 
that  here  it  is  only  to  an  inner  circle  of  the  more  devout  that  the 
"  Gospel  promises,"  in  their  fullest  extent,  become  applied  ;  to 
those,  that  is  to  say,  who,  far  from  retaining  any  inclination  "  to 
use  their  liberty  as  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,"  desire,  as  the  phrase 
is,  a  "  full  and  perfect  Christ."  To  such  the  assurance  is  conveyed 
that  as  to  the  "shewing  forth  of  the  gift  that  is  in  them,"  they 
need  be  under  no  uneasiness;  for,  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  have  been  already  justified  by  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness,  they  are  to  hold  themselves  as  already 
sanctified  by  the  imputation  oi  His  holiness.  Potentially,  that  is 
to  say,  the  latter  is  to  be  accounted  as  much  their  own  as  the 
former ; — if  it  does  not  appear  such,  this  being  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  not,  to  speak  colloquially,  as  yet  allowed  it  "  to  get 
to  work." 

The  Protestant  Gospel,  as  we  are  aware,  in  its  dealings  with  the 
*'  unconverted,"  pictures  the  "  Righteousness  "  of  Christ  as  a  gar- 
ment, put  on  outside  the  sinful  soul ;  the  "  Holiness  "  of  Christ,on  the 
contrary ,when  applied  in  like  manner  to  the  "  converted,"  taking  the 
form  of  an  independent,  self-acting  principle  within  it ; — "  of  corn 
cast  into  the  ground  " — "  leaven  hid  in  the  meal  " — of  something 
which  needs  only  not  to  be  stifled  or  interfered  with  to  bear  its 
own  perfect  qualities.  Instead  of  "  the  transformation  of  the  body 
of  our  lowness  until  it  is  made  like  unto  the  body  of  Christ's  glory," 
another  and  quite  different  notion  is  introduced.  St.  Paul's 
metaphor  is  reversed ;  and  for  a  wild  olive  branch  grafted  into  a 
good  tree,  we  have  a  good  olive  branch  set  in  a  wild  stock,  and 
making  this  seem  to  produce  a  crop  which  does  not  really  belong 
to  it. 

How  wide  a  door  is  thus  set  open  between  these  two  systems 
is  almost  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out.     On  either  side  two 
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forces  are  supposed  present,  of  which  the  lower  can  only  "  make 
for  righteousness  "  by  letting  the  higher  one  act  instead  of  it.  In 
one  case  it  is  human  nature,  or  the  "  old  Adam,"  which  has  to 
thus  make  way  for  Christ ;  m  the  other  it  is  an  inferior  element — 
a  sort  of  "  waste  product " — in  human  nature,  which  the  action  of 
a  higher  element,  whose  supreme  manifestation  is  in  Christ,  is 
called  on  to  supersede. 

Where,  as  both  in  Protestant  theology  and  Protestant  devo- 
tion, an  almost  exclusive  stress  is  laid  on  the  character  of  Christ 
as  the  "  Saviour,"  the  similarity  of  these  two  conceptions  very 
greatly  outweighs  their  difference ;  a  slight  amount  of  readjustment 
will  enable  them  to  coalesce ;  and  the  "  higher  human  element  " 
will  then  take  its  place  unquestioned,  as  "  the  Man  from  Heaven," 
— the  "  New  Adam," — the  "  Something,"  which  cannot  choose  but 
act  divinely,  because  it  is  itself  divine.  A  proof  of  this  internal 
sympathy,  if  one  were  wanting,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  in  soils  specifically  Protestant  that  the  new  theology  has  at 
all  freely  taken  root :  Scotch  and  American  Calvinism,  together  with 
German  and  English  Evangelicanism,  being  responsible,  immedi- 
ately or  remotely,  for  its  more  striking  growth. 

In  the  examples  which  follow,  the  features  above  mentioned 
will  be  found  illustrated. 

An  interesting  volume  of  essays  dealing  with  this  subject  has 
been  lately  published  by  the  Rev.  K.  C.  Anderson,  Minister  of 
Ward  Chapel,  Dundee,  under  the  title  of  The  Larger  Faith^  and 
though,  owing  to  a  seeming  want  of  acquaintance  on  the  writer's 
part  with  CathoHc,  as  apart  from  sectarian  theology,  his  diagnosis 
as  to  the  origin  and  relationships  of  the  new  movement  is  often 
faulty,  yet  in  so  far  as  he  confines  himself  to  its  connection  with 
Protestant  Christianity  only,  everything  which  he  has  to  say  is 
altogether  to  the  point. 

"  In  what " — Mr.  Anderson  thus  asks  at  starting,^ — **  does  the 
change  really  consist,  which  has  come  over  the  religion  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ?  "  And  he  replies,  "  that  it  is  nothing  less 
than  a  change  in  our  conception  of  God  Himself,"  in  our  viewing 
God  no  longer,  as  used  to  be  the  case,  as  an  external  artificer, 
who,  having  made  and  wound  up  the  world,  still  occasionally 

3  Published  by  Charles  Black,  London,  1904.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  85. 
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meddles  with  or  tries  to  mend  it, — but  as  an  Indwelling  and 
Formative  Principle,  whose  relationship  to  the  universe  as  a  whole 
is  that  of  the  human  soul  to  the  human  body. 

Man  on  this  view  becomes  in  his  essence  akin  to  God — not 
made  but  in  the  making — with  dormant  possibilities  of  divinity 
inherent  in  him.  The  moral  laws  are  not  God's  edicts  or  statutes; 
they  are  the  laws  no  less  of  man's  nature  than  of  God's  nature, 
for  the  two  natures  are  one ;  while  religion  consequently  is  obe- 
dience not  to  a  system  of  rules  and  beliefs,  imposed  from  without, 
but  to  laws  which,  written  large  in  the  universe,  are  written  still 
larger  in  the  human  soul. 

Humanity  being  thus  in  itself  "  consubstantial "  with  the 
Eternal  Source  of  all  things,  the  place  which  Christ  fills  in  this 
scheme  is  next  modified  to  correspond. 

If  we  would  "  account  for  Jesus,"  ^  we  are  told,  we  must  do  so 
in  the  same  and  only  way  in  which  we  can  account  for  the  higher 
life  in  man:  e.g.,  "by  humbly  and  gladly  owning  the  Divine  in 
the  human.  ...  It  was  the  humanity  of  Jesus  that  was  di- 
vine. His  supreme  service  to  the  race  has  been  that  He  revealed 
the  Divine  in  the  human,  thus  opening  up  and  clearing  the  way 
of  a  true  life."  This  large,  this  truly  Divine  humanity  was,  how- 
ever, too  early  eclipsed  by  the  adoring  speculations  of  the  first 
followers  of  Jesus  as  to  His  Divinity ;  and  it  has  thus  become  the 
privilege  of  the  Larger  Faith  to  restore,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Christianity,  honor  where  it  is  really  due ;  namely,  by 
recognizing  Jesus  as  a  sharer  with  us,  His  brethren,  in  the  Life  of 
God ;  as  incarnate  God,  that  is  to  say,  in  precisely  the  same  sense, 
as  we,  if  we  duly  follow  His  steps,  may  become  each  of  us  Incarn- 
ate God  likewise. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  "  great  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation," 
as  we  thus  learn,  is  no  less  than  it  has  always  been,  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh  ;*  but  whereas  the  error  in  the  older  theology  lay  in 
the  restriction  of  this  manifestation  to  the  person  of  Christ,  now, 
through  the  wider  outlook  of  the  new  theology,  we  are  enabled 
to  perceive  in  it  the  never  ceasing  process  by  which  God  manifests 
Himself  in  the  common  life  of  humanity  at  large ;  or,  as  we  find 
it  on  another  occasion  expressed — "  in  its  more  limited  sense,  the 

*  Ihid.^  p.  270.  -         6  Ibid.,  p.  124. 
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Incarnation  is  the  manifestation  of  the  life  of  God  in  Jesus  ;  but, 
in  its  wider  meaning,  it  is  the  symbol  of  universal  Divine  indwel- 
ling— of  the  universal  Incarnation  of  God  in  humanity." 

The  "  Larger  Faith  "  here  shows  itself  as  it  has  been  developed 
out  of  Scotch  Calvinism ;  but  an  outgrowth  very  closely  related 
to  it  may  be  found  flourishing  with  a  positively  rank  luxuriance 
on  the  sub-soil  of  New  England  Puritanism. 

"  One  of  the  doctrinal  sources  of  the  *  Mind  Cure  Philosophy,'  " 
says  Professor  William  James,^  "  is  the  Four  Gospels — another  is 
Emersonian,  or  New  England  Transcendentalism, — another  Spir- 
itism, with  its  messages  of  law — progress — development.  .  .  . 
Its  notion  of  man's  higher  nature,"  he  continues,  "  diverges  from 
that  of  ordinary  Christians  in  being  decidedly  pantheistic.  The 
spiritual  in  man  is  partly  conscious  but  chiefly  sub-conscious,  and 
through  the  sub-conscious  part  of  it  he  is  viewed  as  already  one 
with  the  Divine." 

The  following  passages,  as  given  by  Professor  James,  in  an 
abridged  form  from  a  work  by  a  writer  of  this  school,^  are  very 
much  to  our  present  purpose : 

''  The  great  central  fact  of  the  universe  is  the  spirit  of  infinite  life 
and  power  that  is  back  of  all — that  manifests  itself  in  and  through  all. 
The  spirit  of  infinite  power  that  is  back  of  all  is  what  I  call  God.  I 
care  not  what  term  you  may  use,  be  it  '  Kindly  Light,'  ^  Providence,' 
the  '  Oversoul,'  ^  Omnipotence,'  or  whatever  terms  may  be  most  con- 
venient ;  so  long  as  we  are  agreed  in  the  great  central  fact  itself. 
God  then  fills  the  universe  alone,  so  that  all  is  from  Him,  and  in  Him 
and  there  is  nothing  that  is  outside  .  .  .  He  is  the  life  of  our  life, 
our  very  life  itself.  We  are  partakers  of  the  life  of  God  \  and  though 
we  differ  from  Him  in  that  we  are  individualized  spirits  where  He  is 
the  Infinite  Spirit — yet  in  essence  the  life  of  God  and  the  hfe  of  man 
are  identically  the  same  and  are  one.  They  differ,  not  in  essence  or 
quality  ;  they  differ  in  degree." 

Again : 

''The  great  central  fact  in  human  life  is  the  coming  into  a  con- 
scious vital  realization  of  our  oneness  with  His  infinite  life,  and  the 

^  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience^  p.  94  inf. 

^  W.  R.  Trine,  In  Tune  with  the  Infinite^  New  York,  1899.  See  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience y  p.  100. 
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opening  of  ourselves  to  this  divine  inflow.  In  just  the  degree  that  we 
come  into  a  conscious  realization  of  our  oneness  with  the  Infinite  Life, 
and  open  ourselves  to  this  Divine  inflow,  do  we  actualize  in  ourselves 
the  qualities  and  powers  of  the  Infinite  Life  ; — do  we  make  ourselves 
channels  through  which  the  Divine  Intelligence  and  Power  can  work. 
,  .  ,  To  recognize  our  own  divinity  and  our  intimate  relation  to  the 
universal,  is  to  attach  the  belts  of  our  machinery  to  the  power-house 
of  the  universe. ' ' 

Passages  to  this  effect  from  "  Mind  Cure  "  and  "  Christian  Sci- 
ence "  literature  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  for  this  sort  of 
writing  literally  teems  with  them. 

The  nexus  which  exists  between  "  Reconceived  Christianity  " 
of  this  sort,  and  EvangeHcal  Protestantism,  has  been  already  indi- 
cated ;  while  for  the  character  of  the  relationship  which  binds  it 
to  the  pre- Reformation  quietist  and  Gnostic  systems  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  Part  V  of  the  present  series. 

But  why,  is  the  question  which  now  suggests  itself,  should 
this  particular  religious  change,  of  which  the  elements  in  the  Re- 
formed Gospel  were  never  potentially  absent,  have  begun  to  show 
itself  just  when  it  did,  and  not  (except  sporadically)  a  great  deal 
sooner  ?  What  have  been  the  proximate  causes  which,  so  late  in 
the  day,  have  contributed  to  bring  it  on  a  large  scale  into  action  ? 

To  this  inquiry  the  answer  lies,  to  begin  with,  in  the  fact  that 
for  the  "  spirit  of  Protestantism,"  as  for  all  living  things,  periods 
of  rest  and  growth  naturally  follow  one  another.  After  the  ferment 
of  the  Reformation  had  subsided,  a  period  of  comparative  stability, 
of  arrested  development,  set  in ;  to  be  succeeded  during  the  last 
century  by  a  fresh  period  of  change;  and,  if  we  look  for  the  more 
immediate  occasion  of  the  latter,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  realization 
which  began  to  be  forced  by  unremitting  pressure  on  Protestant 
Christianity,  that  the  offices  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  Re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  century,  upon  the  Scriptures,  is  an  office 
which  no  merely  "  Written  Word  "  is  competent  to  fulfil. 

Some  of  us  may  perhaps  remember  the  ship's  crew  in  the  story 
of  "  Sindbad  the  Sailor,"  who,  going  ashore  on  the  back  of  a 
sleeping  whale,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  an  island,  lit  a 
fire  there,  and  were  just  making  themselves  comfortable  when  the 
creature  apprised  them  of  their  mistake  by  diving  to  the  bottom 
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of  the  sea.  Protestantism,  in  casting  off  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  to  substitute  for  it  that  of  the  Bible,  had  acted  something 
in  the  same  way,  and  similarly,  if  not  so  suddenly,  the  logic  of 
fact  revenged  itself. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  since,  a  large  class  of  educated  and 
thoughtful  persons  still  existed,  for  whom  the  Catholic  Church 
figured  either  as  a  lumber-shed  for  mediaeval  superstition,  or  else 
was  below  the  religious  horizon  altogether ;  and  amongst  such, 
when  the  battle  of  the  last  century  between  "  religion  and  science  " 
began  to  grow  hot,  there  were  necessarily  many  to  whom  the 
then  "  Liberal  "  school  of  theology  seemed  to  offer  the  only  pos- 
sible refuge  from  scepticism  or  materialism. 

In  this  school,  the  rise  of  which  dated  from  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century,  elements  both  of  evangelicalism  and  of  the  older 
rationalism  had  become  fused  together,  by  an  admixture  of  Kant- 
ian idealism.  Its  leaders  were  optimistic,  the  rise  of  its  influence 
had  been  a  rapid  one ;  and  among  its  aims,  that  of  minimizing  the 
supernatural  and  dogmatic  in  Christianity  had  always  been  prom- 
inent. 

Amongst  the  more  thoughtful  Protestants  of  fifty  years  ago, 
anxiety  was  becoming  acute,  as  to  how  the  ethical  and  spiritual 
benefits  of  the  Christian  creed  might  be  preserved,  when  the  docu- 
ments on  which  its  facts  had  been  supposed  altogether  to  depend 
were  being  riddled  with  hostile  interpretations ;  and  the  remedy 
now  proposed  by  the  Liberal  theology  was  a  simple  one.  "  Lay 
aside,"  it  said  virtually,  "  everything  in  the  Gospel  history  which 
seems  too  miraculous,  and  then  see  if  the  rest  will  not  be  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone." 

The  experiment  sounded  feasible.  Many  hands  exercised 
themselves  in  carrying  it  out ;  and  a  professedly  "  Broad  "  school 
of  divinity  rose  into  quite  new  importance,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  English  Establishment.  But  although  hope  at  first  ran 
high,  the  results  as  a  whole  were  disappointing.  Christianity 
having  been  shorn  of  its  supernatural  character,  what  was  natural 
ceased  at  the  same  time  to  be  unique.  As  a  widener  of  the  rents 
in  Christian  belief  the  new  theology  had  left  nothing  to  be 
desired ;  but  its  part  as  a  conservative  oracle  proved  that  of  a 
mere  wind-bag ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  attention  of  many  of  its 
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disciples  became  turned  from  theology  to  philosophy,  that  the  real 
character  of  its  utility  as  a  stepping-stone  toward  a  fresh  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  altogether  was  rendered  apparent. 

The  fact  that  Christianity  simply  de-supernaturalized  must 
remain  a  dead  weight  on  the  hands  of  its  supporters,  had  during 
the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  last  century  been  growing  very 
plain  ;  and  that  supernatural  Christianity  could  not  be  merely 
"  Bible  Christianity  "  had  become  abundantly  plain  likewise.  But 
spiritual  Christianity — this  would  be  quite  a  different  thing ;  and 
if  this  were  tried,  who  could  not  say  what  might  not  be  the  happy 
results  ? 

The  dictum  according  to  which  "  Religion  is  purely  spiritual  " 
is  a  condensed  expression  of  Gnosticism,  which  during  the  Refor- 
mation period  had  passed  into  a  Protestant  commonplace.  To 
minds  whose  religious  ideas  have  been  derived  mainly  through 
Protestant  sources,  the  notion  thus  covered  is  one  which  clings 
like  a  garment ;  and  for  enterprise  in  this  direction  there  was  room 
enough  and  to  spare. 

The  Ideal  school  of  philosophy,  as  represented  by  the  later 
followers  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  had,  by  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  taken  the  place  of  the 
older  Positivism.  Essentially  pantheistic  in  its  nature,  this  philos- 
ophy belongs  to  the  same  family  tree  of  which  Protestantism  four 
hundred  years  since  began  life  as  an  offshoot ;  and  the  two  are 
connected  not  only  by  this  tie  of  blood-relationship,  but  because 
the  former  supplies  a  genuine  metaphysical  basis  for  the  latter. 

To  the  neo-Kantian  and  neo-Hegelian  ranks  the  Broad  Church 
theology  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  remitting  a  portion  of  its 
followers ;  and  it  was  with  the  assistance  thus  available  that  Chris- 
tianity became  submitted  to  a  transcendentalizing  process,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  lifted  too  far  above  the  basis  of  actual  fact 
to  remain  vulnerable  to  any  sort  of  objective  criticism  whatever. 

This  "  defacation  "  of  the  Christian  creed  to  a  "  pure  trans- 
parency "  has,  we  are  told,  revivified  its  dry  bones,  and  given  it 
a  new  lease  of  life.  If  so,  if  what  we  have  here  is  really  the 
"  Religion  of  the  Future,"  and  is  really  "  come  to  stay,"  then  with 
a  very  good  right  we  may  inquire  what  its  practical  advantages 
are  likely  to  be ;  what  it  has  to  offer  in  exchange  for  all  it  de- 
prives us  of. 
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To  this  sort  of  question  as  a  rule  the  advocates  of  the  cult 
find  a  certain  difficulty  in  replying ;  but  there  is  at  least  one 
answer  which  they  do  not  commonly  give,  and  which  may  be  here 
adduced,  because  it  lies  absolutely  on  the  surface. 

Whatever  the  "  Religion  of  the  Future  "  is  not^  one  thing  it 
undoubtedly  is ;  and  this,  despite  all  the  disclaimers  of  those  who 
do  not  Hke  the  title  ; — it  is  a  pantheism, — a  pantheism  of  the  most 
uncompromising  description  ;  and  hke  all  pantheisms  it  possesses 
a  specific  attraction,  in  which  no  form  of  theism  can  ever  rival  it. 

Theism  as  a  "  two  will "  religion,  and  Pantheism  as  a  "  one 
will"  religion,  make  different  demands  on  humanity.  Always 
laboriously,  often  painfully,  theism  requires  that  a  man  shall 
mould  his  own  will  into  some  measure  of  conformity  to  the  Will 
of  God ;  while  Pantheism  asks  nothing,  can  ask  nothing,  except 
that  a  something,  which  it  calls  "  the  Divine  Will  or  Purpose  in 
each  of  us,"  shall  be  given  the  rein. 

The  promise,  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,"  was,  according  to  the 
ancient  Gnostic  tradition,  uttered  by  an  emissary  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Light  and  Life ;  and  it  has  lost  none  of  its  older  persuasiveness 
by  being  repeated  in  modern  dress.  To  the  subtler  sorts  of  spirit- 
ual pride,  the  invitation  to  regard  the  "  self"  as  a  "vehicle"  for 
Divine  action  pure  and  simple, — to  view  the  "  power-house  of  the 
universe," — as  the  American  writer  above  quoted  quaintly  phrases 
it, — engaged  alone  in  the  working  of  our  machinery, — has  in  it 
for  many  minds  something  infinitely  flattering  and  attractive.  It 
is  in  the  invitation  or  permission  thus  conveyed  that  there  lies  the 
specific  attraction  of  all  pantheisms,  and  of  all  pantheistic  mysti- 
cisms und  quietisms  ;  and  it  is  with  this  invitation  still  in  its  hands 
that  the  neo-Pantheism  of  the  present  time  has  again  come  before  us. 

M.  M.  Mallock. 
Eastliegh,  Hants,  England. 
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MORE  CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  CHRONICLE  OP  TOOMEVARA. 

Our  Grandees. 

LORD  DUNANWAY  is  our  only  resident,  or  rather  occasion- 
ally resident,  nobleman ;  and  though  we  are  great  on 
pedigree  in  Toomevara,  and  do  not  think  his  family  at  all  equal 
to  that  of  the  De  Lacys,  or  the  Lysaghts,  yet  in  virtue  of  his  title, 
which  dates  from  1800,  when  his  grandfather  became  ''a  Union 
Lord,"  and  of  the  fact  that  he  owns  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
about,  he  bulks  large  in  our  estimation.  A  slight,  clean-shaven, 
dapper  man,  very  precise  in  manner,  nature  meant  him  to  be  a 
typical  London  "man  about  town,"  while  the  irony  of  fate  decreed 
that  he  should  be  an  Irish  country  gentleman.  The  amusements 
that  he  prefers  are  not  to  be  had  in  Toomevara  for  love  or  money. 
He  is  fond  of  the  theatre,  of  club-life,  of  classical  music.  In  con- 
sequence he  lives  as  little  as  may  be  at  Roundwood,  which  is 
often  shut  up  for  months  at  a  time.  When  the  Dunanways  spend 
a  few  months  there,  it  is  with  a  view  to  economizing  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  go  abroad,  for,  thanks  to  the  extravagance  of 
the  second  lord,  the  estate  is  encumbered.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  and  afterward  holding  for  a  few  years  a  commission  in  a 
crack  regiment — which  still  further  crippled  his  finances — Lord 
Dunanway  dislikes  Toomevara,  and  cannot  understand  its  people. 
He  looks  on  himself  as  a  stranger  amongst  them,  and  feels  in- 
finitely more  at  home  in  London  or  Monte  Carlo.  The  climate, 
the  dreariness,  the  lack  of  congenial  society,  the  fact  that  his  visits 
are  invariably  associated  with  a  need  for  pinching  and  retrench- 
ment, all  combine  to  make  him  look  on  residence  there  as  exile. 
He  is  not  the  type  of  man  likely  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  his  ten- 
ants, to  teach  them,  to  help  them  to  develop,  to  pity  ignorance, 
or  sympathize  with  misfortune  in  an  antipathetic  and  sordid  guise. 
If  one  knows  how  to  take  him,  he  is  an  excellent  fellow.  Despite 
the  accident  of  birth,  he  is  not,  however,  an  Irishman.  All  his 
virtues  are  English  virtues.     All  his  faults,  English  faults. 

He  is  full  of  English  ideas,  and  English  ideas  are  admirable 
—  in  England  and  for  the  English;  but  to  better  its  condition 
Toomevara  needs  something  different,  which  Lord  Dunanway  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  supply.     He  cannot  see  why  methods  that 
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answer  in  one  place  should  not  answer  in  another.  Honorable, 
truthful,  limited,  obstinate,  and  uncompromising,  he  is  devoid  of 
the  power  of  putting  himself  in  the  place  of  an  opponent,  or 
seizing  his  point  of  view.  He  has  not  even  the  desire  to  attempt  it. 
Being  convinced  that  his  ways  and  his  opinions  are  right,  it  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course  that  persons  whose  ways  and  opinions 
are  different  must  be  wrong,  and  to  his  mind  it  would,  therefore, 
be  waste  of  time  to  listen  to  them  or  consider  their  arguments. 
Those  who,  like  Mr.  La  Touche,  have  dealings  with  him  about 
matters  in  dispute,  are  struck  by  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to 
make  him  understand. 

He  has  certain  cut-and-dried  formulae  that,  to  his  mind,  explain 
all  Irish  phenomena,  and  every  manifestation  of  popular  discon- 
tent or  popular  sentiment  is,  so  to  say,  docketed  and  pigeon- 
holed in  his  mind  under  one  heading  or  other.  He  labors  under 
the  not  uncommon  delusion  that  to  account  for  a  disease  and  to 
give  it  a  name  is  the  same  thing  as  curing  it.  Guided  by  his  pro- 
found belief  in  Irish  unreason,  he  never  listens,  and  goes  his  own 
way  serenely;  and  as  he  is  on  the  whole  inoffensive  and  well- 
disposed,  he  is  not  disliked,  though  he  can  scarcely  be  called 
popular.  He  would,  perhaps,  have  got  on  better  with  the  people 
but  for  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  bishop,  and  a  woman  of 
pronounced  Low  Church  views.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  she  is  sus- 
pected of  proselytism,  and  certain  well-meaning  efforts  of  hers  to 
establish  a  much-needed  night-school  and  technical  classes  fell 
through  in  consequence.  The  people  believed  that  the  price  of 
training  would  be  the  abandonment  of  their  religion.  They  pre- 
ferred to  sacrifice  worldly  advantages.  Lady  Dunanway  often 
speaks  of  her  failure,  and  attributes  it  to  the  incurable  laziness  of 
her  tenants.  She  took  the  part  of  the  banished  clergyman  in  the 
famous  dispute  about  the  registration  of  a  foundling,  and  this,  in 
the  first  instance,  rendered  her  an  object  of  suspicion,  coupled 
with  the  belief  that,  but  for  her  influence,  her  husband  would 
probably  have  made  peace  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lysaght.  Indeed, 
to  Lady  Dunanway  her  husband's  indifference  in  religious  matters 
is  a  subject  of  frequent  remonstrance.  She  says  he  is  "  light- 
minded,"  a  charge  no  one  could  bring  against  her,  and  his  taste 
for  amusement  seems  to  her  sinful. 
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When  the  Dunanways  are  at  home  they  lead  local  society,  and 
intimacy  with  them  is  the  hall-mark  of  Toomevara  gentility.  They 
have,  however,  official  and  unofficial  acquaintance,  amongst  the 
latter  being  reckoned  such  small  fry,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
county  society,  as  Mrs.  Toulmin  and  Tom  Connolly,  who  knows 
more  about  their  doings,  sayings,  character,  and  opinions  than 
anyone  at  Roundwood  suspects.  Lady  Dunanway  entertains  on 
a  very  modest  scale,  giving  one  or  two  garden  parties  during  her 
stay.  Her  principal  friends  are  the  Newtons,  the  Burrows,  the 
Vernons,  and  the  Gilchreests. 

In  Toomevara  we  are  all  interested  in  each  other,  even  when 
we  are  not  on  speaking  terms.  At  the  same  time  there  is  little 
social  intercourse,  because  the  richest  amongst  us  are  not  rich 
enough  to  give  many  large  entertainments,  and,  unfortunately,  to 
invite  any  without  inviting  all  our  acquaintance  gives  mortal 
offence.  According  to  the  unwritten  laws  that  govern  our  con- 
duct in  such  matters,  it  is  permissible  to  ask  a  single  person  to  tea 
or  to  dinner,  or  to  spend  the  evening,  but  two  guests  constitute  a 
party,  and  those  who  give  a  party  should  ask  everyone.  To  this 
rule  there  is  no  exception.  The  affair  becomes  noised  abroad, 
all  Toomevara  that  did  not  receive  an  invitation  is  offended,  and 
no  excuses,  no  explanations,  no  apologies  atone  for  the  offence. 
It  naturally  follows  that  guests  are  generally  asked  singly,  and 
have  to  depend  for  amusement  on  such  entertainment  as  their 
host  and  his  family  afford. 

Those  of  us  who  lay  claim  to  good  family — family  is  a  serious 
thing  in  Toomevara,  though  unbacked  by  an  acre  of  land — and 
keep  up  relations  with  the  county  are  very  exclusive.  We  extend 
our  acquaintance  to  persons  whose  official  position  renders  them 
eligible,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  County  Inspector  of  Constabulary, 
the  Bank  Managers,  who  are  people  to  propitiate,  the  County 
Surveyor — if  he  be  "  nice  " — and  the  Protestant  clergyman.  Their 
admission  to  intimacy  depends  on  their  birth,  and  more  particu- 
larly on  their  wives.  We  take  one  man  to  our  heart,  and  receive 
his  successor  with  cool  politeness. 

Accent  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  Toomevara.  It  is  taken  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  gentility.  A  man  who  is  a  Protestant,  a 
Conservative,  is  well  dressed,  and  blessed  with  "  an  English  ac- 
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cent,"  will  be  received  almost*  without  question  by  the  most  ex- 
clusive, if  he  be  anything  better  than  a  land  steward.  This,  of 
course,  applies  only  to  strangers.  Those  who  belong  to  the 
county,  whose  position  is  acknowledged  and  secure,  do  not  care 
how  they  look  nor  how  they  talk.  Very  queer  figures  some  of 
the  older  gentry  are,  with  a  brogue  as  broad  as  a  peasant's,  and  a 
self-confidence  that  nothing  can  shake.  Mr.  Newton,  the  High 
Sheriff,  for  instance,  walks  through  the  town  carrying  a  fish,  or  a 
clucking  hen  he  has  purchased,  and  wearing  a  coat  Billy,  the 
Beggarman,  might  scorn. 

In  a  town  where  no  one  is  rich,  in  whose  neighborhood  only 
one  nobleman  dwells,  dividing  social  lines  have  to  be  plainly 
marked,  and,  as  it  were,  re-marked  by  the  untitled  from  time  to 
time  by  means  of  a  judicious  mixture  of  haughtiness  when  dealing 
with  their  inferiors.  Otherwise — who  could  tell — the  wealthier 
tradespeople,  infected  by  the  modem  democratic  spirit,  might  pre- 
tend to  ignore  distinctions  of  which  in  their  hearts  they  are  con- 
scious, and  presume  on  their  money.  This  would  be  too  dreadful 
to  contemplate,  for,  as  we  are  fond  of  saying,  money  is  not  every- 
thing. Thanks  to  their  family  and  their  haughtiness,  Mrs.  Bur- 
rows of  Inch,  and  Mrs.  O'Brien  of  The  Castle,  were,  in  the  eighties, 
acknowledged  great  ladies  of  whose  custom  Toulmin  and  Con- 
nolly were  proud,  though  the  Burrows  had  met  with  reverses,  and 
though  Mrs.  O'Brien's  income  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  a 
year.  They  felt  they  were  of  different  clay  from  Toulmin  and 
Connolly,  and  showed  it  more  plainly  than  they  would  have  done 
had  they  been  richer.  When  their  antique  barouches  rattled  up 
to  The  Diamond  they  did  not  descend,  but  required  our  two 
principal  tradesmen  to  attend  them  bare-headed,  and  stand  obse- 
quiously while  they  examined  patterns,  matched  wool,  or  gave 
orders  for  groceries.  They  got  their  way,  too,  through  sheer 
force  of  will,  though,  as  Mrs.  Toulmin  said  to  her  friends,  Mrs. 
Burrows  was  a  nobody  before  her  marriage. 

At  the  same  time,  as  love  of  gossip  overrides  class  distinctions, 
the  ladies  are  not  above  being  curious  as  to  the  exact  amount  of 
Nora  Connolly's  fortune,  and  the  price  of  the  tailor-made  gown 
her  father  has  ordered  for  her  from  Dublin,  and  discuss  such  de- 
tails eagerly  with  Miss  Gannon.     They  sneer  a  little  at  "  the  folly 
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of  such  people,"  and  of  course  this  is  repeated.  The  Connollys, 
on  their  part,  chafe  not  a  little  in  secret  at  the  attitude  of  Mrs. 
Burrows  and  Mrs.  O'Brien.  The  former,  indeed,  is  in  their  debt, 
and  though  Connolly  is  too  cautious  a  man  to  express  his  opinion 
publicly,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  he  often  inveighs  against  the 
pride  of  "th'  ould  calliagh"^  that  he  "could  buy  an'  sell." 

Apart  from  the  ranks  of  those  amongst  us  who  claim  to 
represent  Society,  and  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  local 
Tennis  Club,  there  is  practically  no  social  intercourse  and  no 
amusement.  People  belonging  to  the  same  profession  or  trade  do 
not  recognize  each  other.  Our  principal  business  men  are  often 
at  daggers  drawn  though  they  can  not  be  considered  rivals.  At 
the  best,  people  are  "  civil  and  strange."  With  many  this  is  owing 
to  fear  of  being  mixed  up  in  the  disputes  that  so  frequently  arise 
in  little  towns,  thanks  to  the  dulness,  the  want  of  wide  outlook, 
and  the  ignoble  exertions  of  tale-bearers,  not  infrequently  persons 
of  devout  habits. 

At  the  same  time,  the  good  folks  in  Toomevara  are  and  have 
always  been  warm-hearted — none  warmer  in  the  world.  They 
remember  a  kindness  for  years  and  pay  it  back  a  hundredfold. 
They  are  always  helping  individuals,  or  responding  to  appeals 
from  the  priests  or  the  nuns,  or  lending  money  to  someone  in 
want.  If  misfortune  overtake  a  family,  everyone  comes  forward 
to  subscribe  out  of  narrow  means  to  a  fund  to  set  them  on  their 
feet  by  means  of  a  "  Testimonial,"  or  to  succor  a  widow  and 
orphans.  They  even  give  liberally  to  erect  monuments  to  patriotic 
townsmen  deceased.  Death  levels  the  social  and  political  dis- 
tinctions to  which  at  ordinary  times  we  are  prone.  A  "  wake" 
often  ends  a  feud.^  We  make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  attend 
funerals,  and  when  any  business  man  is  interred  even  Lord  Dunan- 
way  sends  his  carriage,  empty,  but  with  drawn  blinds,  as  for  a 
grief  too  deep  to  bear  the  light. 

Our  "  Characters." 

Toomevara  has  always  abounded  in  "  characters."  Most  of 
them  are  mad,  or  at  least  "  touched,"  as  the  people  put  it.  "  Billy, 

1  Hag. 

'We  all  call  at  the  **  dead-house  *'  and  talk  of  letting  bygones  be  bygones. 
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the  Beggarman,"  however,  is  saile  enough,  and  has  a  reputation 
as  a  wit.  His  sayings  are  quoted  and  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  Of  O'Brien,  the  baker,  who  is  proverbially  unsuccessful 
in  all  that  he  undertakes,  Billy  remarked,  "Sure,  if  it  rained 
stirabout,  he  wouldn't  have  a  skillet  to  catch  it."  He  is  a  great 
enemy  of  Mrs.  McCuUogh,  whom  he  looks  on  as  inclined  to  get 
beyond  her  station.  Her  dress  irritates  him.  "  I  knew  that  wan," 
he  said,  "  when  she  hadn't  as  much  clothes  on  her  as  would  stuff 
a  crutch,  an'  now  if  you  were  firing  duck  shot  at  her  for  a  week, 
a  grain  wouldn't  touch  her  skin."  He  has  an  old  sister  as  talka- 
tive as  himself  and  is  very  severe  on  her  loquacity,  remarking 
that  she  is  "  terr'ble  gabby."  Once  when  she  had  said  something 
to  Mr.  Newton  that  did  not  meet  with  her  brother's  approval, 
Billy  apologized  for  her  thus  :  "  Don't  mind  her,  y'r  honor.  Sure, 
since  she  lost  her  teeth,  she  has  no  guard  on  her  tongue." 

"  Tom  the  Fool,"  runs  messages  and  cleans  boots  for  a  dozen 
families,  but  at  times  is  seized  with  fits  of  furious  anger  and  then, 
seizing  a  knife,  chases  the  children  who  mock  or  call  after  him. 
Another  character  is  "  Mad  Miss  French,"  a  tall,  wild-eyed,  hag- 
gard woman,  dressed  with  a  pitiful  assumption  of  juvenility  in  the 
most  incongruous  garments,  a  muslin  frock,  an  old,  fur  jacket  and 
a  gaudy  bonnet.  On  her  hands  she  wears  apologies  for  gloves, 
with  no  palms.  Without  these  she  is  never  seen,  for  gentility  is 
her  foible.  The  poor  soul  lost  her  reason  long,  long  ago,  people 
say,  through  an  unhappy  love  affair,  followed  by  the  news  that  a 
fraudulent  trustee  had  embezzled  her  little  fortune.  She  moves 
through  the  crowd  unheeding  the  country-folk  who  regard  her 
with  mingled  fear,  pity,  and  respect,  but  if  she  meets  Mrs.  Lysaght, 
Mrs.  Burrows,  or  Mrs.  O'Brien,  or  the  Stewarts  of  Silvertown,  she 
advances  mincingly  to  the  carriage  and  cries,  "  Spare  a  copper  for  a 
reduced  gentlewoman,  my  lady."  She  is  always  about  the  town, 
generally  standing  at  Miss  Toulmin's  door.  The  bank  clerks 
make  fun  of  her  and  try  to  persuade  her  that  one  of  their  number, 
the  youngest,  or  the  latest  arrival,  is  in  love  with  her,  an  assurance 
"  the  craycher,"  as  the  townspeople  call  her,  receives  with  much 
gravity  and  many  regrets  that  her  affections  are  unalterably  en- 
gaged elsewhere.  She  is  a  good-natured  soul,  too,  prompt  to  pick 
up  a  fallen  child  and  soothe  his  cries  by  the  gift  of  a  half-penny 
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out  of  her  poverty.  She  is  kind  even  to  the  couple  of  poor  out- 
casts whom  all  Toomevara  regard  with  horror,  and  pays  for  a 
loaf  for  one  of  them  every  day,  at  O'Brien's  shop. 

"  Kitty  from  Carrick  "  is  another  well-known  figure,  and, 
despite  his  nickname,  is  a  huge,  swarthy  man,  dressed  in  a  curious 
mingling  of  male  and  female  attire,  a  petticoat,  a  waistcoat,  and  an 
old,  frieze  top-coat.  He  carries  a  big  stick,  and  is  much  feared  by 
the  children.  Report  says  he  was  very  rich.  He  disappears  at 
intervals.  He  says  himself,  "  I  do  be  thravellin'."  Once  on  a 
time  "  Kitty  "  used  to  come  to  Toomevara  carrying  on  his  back 
his  mother,  a  shrivelled,  *dwarfish,  witch-like,  old  woman,  but  she 
has  been  dead  many  years  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  and  he 
himself  is  growing  old,  though  still  a  sturdy  beggar  who  claims 
the  best  seat  by  a  peasant's  fire  as  his  right,  and  tells  wonderful 
stories  of  the  ghosts,  pookas,  and  fairies  he  has  met  in  his  time. 

Beggars  indeed  are  a  privileged  class  in  Toomevara.  They 
come  into  houses  unasked,  with  the  cheery  salutation  "  God  save 
all  here,"  and  sit  them  down  by  the  hearth.  Long  ago,  if  they 
liked  the  family  and  the  fare  provided,  it  was  their  custom  to 
announce  their  intention  of  staying  some  time  in  their  comfortable 
quarters  by  the  simple  process  of  removing  their  shoes.  This, 
however,  has  died  out  before  our  day,  though  it  has  given  rise  to 
the  proverb  "  he  has  taken  off  his  brogues,"  used  of  anyone  who 
becomes  exacting  and  autocratic  when  once  established  in  a  good 
position. 

Tommy  Murray,  the  blind  fiddler,  is  known  far  and  wide. 
Tommy  is  in  request  at  all  weddings  and  social  gatherings  amongst 
the  commonalty.  Long  ago,  when  dances  at  the  cross  roads  were 
in  vogue,  he  used  to  make  an  excellent  income,  but  the  priests  in 
their  zeal  for  morality  put  down  the  dances,  and  the  fiddler  has 
to  depend  on  casual  engagements.  The  abohshing  of  dances  has 
made  life  very  dull  for  the  girls  in  Toomevara.  Novel-reading  is 
denounced  from  the  altar,  walking  out  with  persons  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  as  few  can,  without  discontent, 
pass  a  lifetime  in  unvaried  household  duties,  needlework,  and  the 
perusal  of  pious  books,  many  fret  and  kick  against  the  pricks.  The 
only  joys  permitted  to  the  female  sex  of  the  less  wealthy  class, 
are  regular  attendance  at  the  offices  of  the  Church,  a  walk  with 
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women  friends,  a  visit  to  the  nuns  at  the  Convent,  tea-drinking 
occasionally  with  this  one  or  that,  and  for  those  who  can  afford 
to  be  present,  the  annual  dissipation  of  the  Convent  bazaar.  They 
have  no  free  library,  no  circulating  library,  public  or  private. 
Occasionally,  for  a  charity,  the  young  shopmen  of  the  town  get 
up  theatricals  on  strictly  proper  lines,  with  beardless  lads  to  play 
the  women's  parts  in  Elizabethan  fashion,  for  in  the  local  amuse- 
ments we  separate  the  sexes  as  far  as  possible,  and  when  there  is 
a  gathering  of  any  sort  the  men  always  drift  to  one  end  of  the 
room  while  the  women  congregate  at  the  other. 

Tommy  Murray  has  as  partner,  Johnny  Igoe,  who  is  lame  and 
plays  the  flute.  This  curious  couple  may  be  seen  going  their 
rounds  from  farm  to  farm,  the  lame  man  carried  by  the  blind  man, 
whom  he  in  turn  guides.  On  Christmas  night  they  come  as 
"  The  Waits,"  which  in  Toomevara  are  not  vocal  but  instrumental. 
With  them  comes  Patsy  Mc Glynn,  the  mason,  the  best  man  in 
the  town  at  a  jig  or  reel,  who  leaps,  twirls  or  bounds  like  a  ball, 
and  dances  "  heel  and  toe"  and  "  cover  the  buckle"  till  the  pave- 
ment rings.  Then  the  trio  are  accustomed  to  name  every  person 
dwelling  in  the  house  before  which  they  stop,  from  the  father  of 
the  family  down  to  the  kitchenmaid,  wishing  each  individually  a 
merry  Christmas,  an  honor  which  humble  people,  awakened  by 
hearing  themselves  called,  feel  is  too  public  for  pleasure.  Accord- 
ing to  all  rules  those  so  distinguished  are  expected  to  rise  and 
cast  largesse  to  the  disturbers  of  their  repose  in  proportion  to 
their  means. 

Our  Trade  and  Commerce. 

In  The  Diamond  are  situated  the  two  banks,  the  Bank  of 
Connaught  and  the  Bank  of  Leinster,  the  most  imposing  buildings 
in  the  town  after  the  new  Catholic  "  chapel"  that  cost  ;^25,ooo. 
The  bank  clerks,  many  of  them  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  are  an 
important  element  in  the  best  Toomevara  society.  They  afford 
a  living  to  no  fewer  than  five  respectable  widows  who  let  them 
uncomfortable  lodgings. 

Saturday  is  market  day  in  Toomevara.  From  early  morning 
an  interminable,  creaking  procession  of  donkey  carts  moves 
townwards,  amidst  shrieks  of  "  g'wan  out  o'  that"  or  "  g'long  out 
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o'  that"  from  the  throats  of  donkey  boys  innumerable.  These 
carts  are  a  feature  of  market  day.  Whether  new  or  faded,  they 
have  all  been  painted  either  blue  or  vermillion,  the  only  two 
colors  known  to  their  makers.  Some  with  high  sides,  called 
crates,  are  laden  with  peat  for  sale,  or  hold  squeaking  bonnivs 
covered  by  a  gaudy  patchwork  quilt.  Others,  with  low  sides, 
accommodate  their  owner  and  his  family.  The  possession  of  a 
horse  and  cart  denotes  the  "  strong  farmer."  Now  and  again  the 
procession  scatters,  and  gives  way  to  a  swift-moving  vehicle,  the 
County  Inspector  in  his  smart  trap,  the  gig,  or  outside  car  of 
gentlemen  farmers  from  Slievemore  and  Killoon,  or,  perhaps,  to 
the  antique  barouche  of  one  of  the  county  families. 

The  peasant  women  flock  from  all  sides,  wearing  snowy,  muslin 
caps,  close-fitting,  embroidered,  and  with  goffered  lace  borders. 
These  caps  are  a  badge  of  a  class,  and  indicate  that  the  wearer 
is  a  thrifty,  respectable  matron,  not  above  her  station.  She 
leaves  bonnets  and  the  like  to  those  who  have  social  aspirations 
beyond  their  means.  For  herself  she  adorns  her  headgear  by  a 
broad,  purple  ribbon,  and  covers  it  with  a  small,  bright-colored, 
plaid  shawl  folded  triangularly.  Those  of  the  old-fashioned  type 
wear  heavy  cloaks  of  fine,  dark  blue  cloth,  in  many  cases  an  heir- 
loom from  the  wearer's  mother,  coarse  knitted  woolen  stockings 
and  heavy  "  brogues."  All  their  clothes  smell  of  peat,  whose 
penetrating  odor  pervades  every  house  and  street  in  Toomevara. 
There  is  no  escaping  it,  for  even  if  the  gentry  use  coal,  the 
laundress  dries  their  linen  at  a  turf  fire,  and  sends  home  everything 
impregnated  with  the  odor.  We,  who  live  amidst  it,  however,  do 
not  notice  this,  though  it  is  keenly  perceptible  to  the  visitor  from 
Dublin.  The  farmers'  wives,  of  a  class  superior  to  those  who  wear 
caps,  women  who  dwell  in  small,  bleak,  two-storied,  slated  houses, 
set  down  by  the  roadside  or  in  the  midst  of  fields,  appear  in 
battered  countrified  bonnets,  with  thick  veils  tied  on  crookedly 
and  carelessly  so  that  they  wrinkle,  and  cloth  cloaks  or  jackets. 
One  of  these  was  Mrs.  Phelan,  mother  to  the  young  priest  of  that 
name.  The  sun-burnt,  bare-headed  girls,  tanned  and  freckled  by 
exposure,  have  their  dark  hair  either  cut  short  to  the  ears  or 
divided,  plastered  down,  and  plaited  into  a  "  cool"  or  coil,  accord- 
ing to  age.     Wisps  of  it  are  'often  bleached  almost  red,  as  the 
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lasses  work  in  the  fields  in '  all  weathers.  Warm  though  the 
weather  may  be,  they  are  clad  for  the  most  part  in  stuff  gowns, 
brown  or  maroon,  with  a  heavy  woolen  shawl.  They  are  either 
bare-footed  or,  like  their  mothers,  wear  thick  boots  and  knitted 
stockings.  Some,  who  have  come  a  long  way,  carry  shoes  and 
stockings  in  their  hands.  When  they  reach  the  Pool,  a  small 
sheet  of  water  just  outside  the  town,  where  ducks  swim  and 
horses  are  watered,  they  wash  their  feet  and  draw  on  their  foot- 
gear preparatory  to  making  a  triumphal  entry.  There  are  no 
shoeblacks  in  Toomevara,  and,  after  a  muddy  walk,  flesh  is  more 
easily  cleaned  than  leather.  On  market  day  every  girl  has  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  neighborly  criticism,  and  naturally  desires  to  put 
her  best  foot  foremost  in  every  sense.  Some  rural  belles  arrive  in 
all  the  glory  of  hats  constructed  in  Toomevara  as  fashionable,  and 
beflowered  as  circumstances  permit,  and  not  more  than  four  years 
behind  the  prevailing  mode.  Of  these  most  drive  in  to  town  on  a 
donkey  cart. 

Toomevara,  where  on  six  days  of  the  week  people  run  to  their 
doors  to  see  a  stranger  pass,  and  where  the  children  stare  open- 
mouthed,  wakes  up  on  Saturdays  and  fair-days.  Main  Street  and 
The  Diamond  are  all  agog.  Friezed-coated  men  with  thick  sticks 
slouch  about,  and  laborers  in  corduroy.  No  one  has  ever  yet 
seen  in  Toomevara  the  Irishman  of  Punch,  with  flower-pot  hat,  a 
pipe  stuck  in  the  band,  and  a  great,  nobby  cudgel  under  his  arm. 
Our  men  wore,  and  still  wear,  bowlers  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  their  like  in  other  countries.  Fine,  stalwart  fellows  they  are, 
averaging  six  feet,  some  of  them  good-natured  giants.  If  they 
only  held  themselves  erect  and  walked  well,  what  splendid  speci- 
mens of  humanity  they  would  be  !  As  it  is  they  have  the  slow, 
heavy  lurch  of  men  accustomed  to  field  labor.  Most  of  them  are 
good  looking,  with  fine,  dark-lashed,  blue  eyes,  white,  flashing  teeth 
and  the  rich  color  of  a  ripe  pear,  but  some  of  those  frank,  kindly, 
humorous  faces  have  weak  chins.  Rarely  does  one  see  the  keen, 
strong,  alert  faces  common  to  the  Irish  in  America. 

The  forty  licensed  houses  do  a  roaring  trade.  Behind  the 
Court  House  the  carts  are  outspanned  and  massed.  By  the 
railings  cranes  are  erected  for  weighing  produce,  and  old  women 
squat  beside  sacks  of  potatoes  which  they  retail  by  the  stone. 
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Along  the  edge  of  the  pavement  stand  booths  and  stalls  where 
oranges,  gooseberries  or  sour  apples  according  to  season,  sugar- 
sticks,  "  baps"  (flat  cakes  like  buns),  saffron  cakes,  clammy  ginger- 
bread and  other  svveetstuffs  attractive  to  the  unsophisticated,  are 
sold.  Other  "  stannins"  are  devoted  to  the  sale  of  muslin  caps, 
and  cheap,  gay-colored  handkerchiefs,  and  at  one  a  man  and  an 
elderly  woman  need  to  yell  persuasively  as  they  endeavor  to 
sell  coarse  flannel  of  their  own  weaving.  "  Stannins"  in  their 
simplest  form  are  constructed  out  of  a  cart,  its  shafts  firmly 
propped,  and  boards  laid  across.  Four  poles  are  lashed  to  the 
corners,  and  round  them  coarse  canvas  is  tightly  stretched.  A 
second  piece  secured  overhead  forms  a  roof  A  clean  sheet  is 
spread  on  the  improvised  table,  and  the  wares  are  displayed 
thereon.  Amidst  them  sits  the  proprietress,  discoursing  shrilly 
and  volubly : 

"  That  I  may  never  sin,  ma'am,  if  I  didn't  givo^  sixpince  a 
hundhred  more  than  y'  re  offerin'  me.  Sure,  there's  not  a  worrd 
o'  lie  in  what  I'm  tellin'  ye.  Ax  Paddy  Mannion  if  ye  don't 
b'leeve  me,  an'  he'll  tell  yez  apples  is  riz. — Arra !  is  it  chaytin'  a 
poor  oul'  woman  ye'd  be,  boys?  Bedad,  I  wondher  'tis  not 
ashamed  y'are  to  even  make  such  a  price  to  me.  G'on  now.  God 
forgive  yez.  Begorra,  little  girrl,  yer  gettin'  the  biggest  ha'p'orth 
o'  sugarstick  in  the  market,  so  y'  are.  Bad  scran  t'  yez  for  childher ! 
Lave  back  them  ginger  nuts !  How  dar'  yez  lay  a  finger  on 
thim  ?  G'long  wid  yez  or  I'll  call  the  poliss.  'Tis  a  good  skelpin' 
yez  ought  to  get."  The  "  pohss,"  big  and  burly,  are  a  feature  of 
market  day.  In  their  trim,  dark-green  tunics,  smart  forage  caps, 
well  set  up  and  soldierly,  their  stiffly  drilled  figures  form  a  con- 
trast to  the  crowd  whence  they  are  drawn.  There  are  many  of 
them  about  with  little  to  do.  The  seizure  of  an  unattended 
"  asses'  cart,"  the  arrest  of  a  drunken  man,  comprise  the  chief 
duties  that  call  for  their  attention.  Now  and  again  there  is  "a 
row,"  when  travelling  tinkers  come  to  town  and  fight,  or  a  laborer 
is  quarrelsome  in  his  cups,  "  peels  off  his  coat"  and  bids  his 
fellows  "  come  on,"  but  of  serious  crime  we  have  none  in 
Toomevara. 

All  the  wares  sold  on  market  day  are  poor  and  meant  for  poor 
people.     Peat,  skinny  fowls,  eggs,  salt,  turnips,  cabbage,  potatoes. 
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salt  butter,  "  crocks,"  pitchers,  and  other  coarse  pottery,  are  the 
principal  articles  of  commerce.  In  addition  are  "  skibs,"  flat  trays 
of  green  osiers,  used  for  carrying  turf  or  straining  boiled  potatoes, 
and  serving  subsequently  as  a  dish  out  of  which  these  potatoes 
are  eaten  with  an  accompaniment  of  salt  and  sour  milk  ;  "  cleeves," 
or  creels  with  hay  ropes  attached  for  carrying  them  on  the  back ; 
"  brogues,"  country-made  shoes  ;  hideous  plaster  images,  equally 
ugly  colored  pictures  of  the  saints,  hideous  caricatures  that  only 
profound  faith  could  look  upon  without  irreverent  laughter,  but 
which  here  does  not  excite  a  smile ,  mattresses  of  plaited  rushes,  and 
door-mats,  "  creepie  stools"  for  children,  and  armchairs — all  made 
of  twisted  straw,  beehive  fashion. 

We  have  no  Fair  Green,  so  cattle  are  sold  in  The  Diamond, 
each  drove  forming  a  circle  with  all  heads  to  a  common  centre. 
Wild,  shaggy,  Connemara  ponies  are  sometimes  to  be  seen 
tethered  together,  guarded  by  owners  as  wild  and  shaggy  as  they. 
The  sale  of  beasts  occasions  so  much  noisy  bargaining,  so  much 
vociferating,  so  much  gesticulation,  that  a  stranger  might  think 
buyer  and  seller  are  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows.  The  pair 
always  clinch  the  bargain  by  spitting  solemnly  into  each  other's 
palm,  and  shaking  hands  on  it.  Pigs  alive  and  dead  are  sold  in 
abundance,  the  former  squealing  dismally  in  crates,  or  at  the  end 
of  hay  ropes,  the  latter  a  ghastly  sight  as  they  lie  stiff  and 
slightly  gory  under  clean  sheets  in  carts.  Wise  housekeepers 
refrain  from  buying  these  dead  pigs  without  searching  inquiry, 
for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  simple  peasant,  seeing  that  his 
porker  is  attacked  by  disease  and  like  to  die,  and  unwilling,  poor 
soul,  to  face  a  loss  that  means  so  much  to  him,  hastily  anticipates 
nature,  slits  piggy's  throat,  cleans,  scalds,  and  conveys  him  to 
market. 

Now  and  then  novelties  are  to  be  seen.  A  quack  comes  in  a 
wagonette  hung  round  with  anatomical  drawings  and  lists  of 
diseases,  outspans  in  The  Diamond,  and  vends  pills  and  potions 
by  dint  of  much  patter,  to  which  the  countryfolk  listen  half 
amused,  half  impressed.  The  man's  English  accent  sounds  to 
them  very  high-bred,  and  his  top-hat  any  priest  might  wear. 
Sometimes  we  have  a  Cheap  Jack,  less  learned  but  more  popular, 
a  jolly  personage  who  bandies  witticisms  with  the  crowd  and  bids 
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the  shyest  girl  he  sees  come  up  to  choose  a  present  from  his 
wares.  All  eyes  are  then  turned  on  her,  as,  blushing  and  confused, 
she  tries  to  hide  behind  her  mother,  who  laughingly  encourages 
her  to  take  him  at  his  word.  He  sells  delft  and  glass,  and  proves 
their  quality  by  banging  each  article  against  his  cart.  Now  and 
then  there  is  an  unexpected  breakage,  hailed  by  shouts  of 
laughter. 

Balladmongers  abound,  raucous-voiced  men  and  women  who 
bellow  their  loudest  with  even  less  regard  for  time  and  tune  than 
their  congeners  elsewhere.  When  their  ditties  are  topical,  as  they 
often  are  during  times  of  popular  excitement,  they  rouse  immense 
interest. 

The  shops,  deserted  during  the  week,  are  thronged  on  Satur- 
days. No  people  drive  harder  bargains  than  our  peasant  women, 
or  look  more  sharply  to  the  quality  of  what  they  buy.  God  help 
them :  their  store  of  money  is  so  scanty  and  hardly  earned ! 
Small  wonder  they  seek  to  lay  it  out  to  the  best  advantage.  To 
those  who  know  them  it  seems  strange  to  hear  them  denounced 
as  *'  thriftless."  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  their  censors 
could  make  seven  shillings  a  week  go  as  far  as  they.  On  market 
days  marriages  are  arranged.  Over  a  "thrate"  in  the  nearest 
public  house  parents  discuss  the  preliminaries,  and  when  these  are 
satisfactorily  arranged — a  matter  of  infinite  diplomacy — the  young 
couple  are  introduced  to  each  other.  The  question  of  a  few 
pounds,  or  a  couple  of  sheep,  will  break  off  negotiations  at  any 
stage.  It  was  a  Toomevara  man  who  said  in  answer  to  the 
question  why  he  threw  over  a  pretty  girl  and  married  a  plain  one, 
"  Faith,  she  had  a  fine  cow,  so  she  had,  an'  there's  not  the  differ 
of  a  cow  betune  wan  woman  an'  another."  We  have  not  much 
romance  amongst  us,  as  a  rule,  though  now  and  then  it  flames  out 
in  unexpected  quarters,  and  evolves  some  drama  that  is  told  by 
the  fireside  for  generations.  There  is,  as  we  have  indicated,  but 
little  of  the  "  walking  out"  so  prevalent  elsewhere,  and  so  fruitful 
of  evil.  The  Toomevara  girl  who  **  walks  out"  with  any  young 
man,  no  matter  what  her  class,  loses  her  character  if  the  affair 
does  not  speedily  terminate  in  a  wedding.  The  priests,  and  the 
fathers  and  mothers  will  have  none  of  these  mock  courtships  that 
at  their  happiest  lead  to  nothing,  and  at  their  worst  lead  to  the 
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river  or  the  streets.  Runaway  marriages  are  declared  null  and 
void  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  elopements  are 
followed  by  a  solemn  "  calling  out"  in  church  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned. This  ceremony  is  of  the  most  awe-inspiring  nature.  The 
guilty  pair  are  required  to  answer  publicly  to  their  names  before 
all  the  congregation,  avow  their  penitence,  and  ask  pardon  for  the 
scandal  they  have  given.  This  done,  they  are  solemnly  married, 
and  the  affair  blows  over.  We  will  have  no  scandals  in  Toome- 
vara.  If  a  man  has  compromised  a  young  woman  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  he  is  compelled  to  atone  for  the 
wrong  he  has  done. 

After  the  annual  races,  fairs  and  markets  are  the  great  festivals 
of  the  countryfolk.  To  their  share  falls  such  amusement  as  there 
is  to  be  had,  the  chaffering,  the  "  thratin',''  the  arranging  of  mar- 
riages. The  townspeople,  more  dignified  and  less  happy,  have 
fewer  recreations,  nor  have  the  shopkeepers'  daughters  the  same 
chance  of  getting  husbands.  If  we  in  Toomevara  differ  in  some 
respects  from  the  rest  of  the  world  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise. 
We  have  very  limited  opportunities  of  knowing  either  from  books 
or  from  experience  what  that  vast  outside  world  is  like,  and 
fewer  still  of  copying  its  ways,  a  state  of  things  not  all  to  our  dis- 
advantage. We  still  believe  fervently  in  God,  and  take  trials  or 
benefits  as  coming  direct  from  His  hand.  We  are  not  intro- 
spective. We  do  not  worry  over  theological  difficulties,  regarding 
all  such  matters  as  settled.  We  are  glad  to  make  sacrifices  for 
our  rehgion  and  our  country,  whether  in  money  or  prestige, 
sacrifices  for  which  no  one  thanks  us.  The  views  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  are  unknown  to  us  even  by  hearsay,  and  of  modern 
theories  we  are  equally  ignorant.  England  and  English  opinions 
affect  us  no  more  than  we  affect  them ;  we  do  not  even  know 
what  English  opinions  are,  except  through  the  medium  of  the 
Dublin  papers  which  devote  about  as  much  space  to  them  as 
English  papers  give  to  Irish  views.  London  we  know  of  vaguely. 
Some  of  the  county  people  go  there  from  time  to  time.  We  have 
heard  of  a  city  we  call  "  Pawris,"  and  are  aware  that  it  is  "  on  the 
Continent,"  but  as  few  of  us  have  been  further  than  Dublin,  and 
many  not  so  far,  neither  London  nor  Paris  enters  into  our  lives. 
To  us  the  important  things  are  the  Bills  they  say  will  come  before 
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Parliament  to  enable  us  to  purchase  land  on  easy  terms,  the 
Mission  that  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  are  to  give  next  week,  the 
fine  house  young  Toulmin  lately  bought,  the  dispute  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Town  Commissioners,  the  report  that  Nannie 
O'Brien  is  going  to  be  married,  and  the  news  that  young  Gavin 
has  entered  Maynooth  to  study  for  the  priesthood.  We  conform 
in  all  things  to  the  local  standard,  but  of  other  standards  we  reck 
not.  In  London  or  Paris  we  might  seem  countrified  and  primitive, 
but  on  our  own  ground,  and  dealing  with  matters  familiar  to  us, 
we  know  our  own  business  as  well  as  other  folk,  and  are  not  to 
be  cheated.  We  are  prepared  to  believe  that  every  man  is  honest, 
till  he  proves  himself  a  knave,  wherein  we  are  quite  opposed  to 
the  practice  in  more  sophisticated  lands.  If  we  do  find  him  to  be 
a  knave  or  an  unworthy  fellow,  we  drop  him.  To  persons  con- 
scious of  having  been  knaves  from  the  first  the  fact  that  we  offered 
them  an  opportunity  of  belying  their  character  gives  occasion  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  our  friendship.  If  we  think  less  of 
externals  than  other  people,  are  less  shocked  by  untidy  hair,  or 
bare  feet  or  curtains  awry,  we  are  quicker  to  resent  a  coarse  jest, 
or  avoid  a  speech  that  might  hurt  the  hearer's  feelings,  and  in  our 
ignorance  we  set  down  quite  well-dressed  persons  as  vulgarians, 
if  they  err  in  either  respect. 

We  gossip  about  our  neighbors,  as  do  the  inhabitants  of  all 
small  towns  the  world  over.  We  laugh  if  they  give  themselves 
airs,  yet  assume  airs  as  absurd  in  our  turn.  At  the  same  time  as 
we  genuinely  scruple  discussing  those  subjects  that  St,  Paul  did 
not  consider  should  be  named  amongst  Christians,  and  reckon  it 
sinful  to  take  away  anyone's  character,  our  gossip  generally  lacks 
the  piquancy  that  spices  it  in  certain  drawing-rooms.  On  the 
other  hand  we  never  forget,  and  a  public  scandal  will  be  recalled 
twenty  years  after  the  event  with  undiminished  interest.  We 
have  great  belief  in  "  a  good  shtock"  and  "  a  bad  shtock,"  and 
from  certain  families  are  prepared  to  expect  any  evil  on  the  score 
that  they  had  a  doubtful  grandmother,  or  an  ancestor  who  "  sould 
the  pass"  in  troubled  times. 
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THE  EREMYTE  AND  THE  OWTELAWE. 

THE  ballad  of  The  Hermit  and  the  Outlaw  was  published  by 
T.  Parks  in  Brydges'  Restituta  (vol.  IV,  p.  91,)  A.  D.  1816, 
from  a  MS.  made  by  William  Fillingham,  a  contemporary.  The 
Middle  English  text  of  the  ballad  may  be  dated  somewhere 
between  1350  and  1370.  The  pestilence  referred  to  in  the  second 
stanza  could  scarcely  be  anything  else  than  the  Black  Death. 
The  name  of  the  poet  is  thus  far  unknown.  The  moral  of  the 
ballad  is  the  mercy  of  God  shown  both  to  saint  and  sinner  alike. 
As  a  type  of  saintliness  the  poet  selects  the  hermit.  Hermits 
practised  the  highest  degree  of  asceticism.  They  led  a  Hfe  of 
absolute  silence  and  solitude,  constant  prayer  and  penance,  a 
mode  of  life  still  common  in  such  orders  as  the  Carthusian.  Only 
those  Religious  who  had  been  well  grounded  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  asceticism  were  permitted  by  their  superiors  to  enter 
upon  a  heremitical  career.  Occasionally  it  happened  that  indi- 
viduals, in  a  spirit  of  blind  zeal,  undertook  to  lead  this  contem- 
plative life  before  having  reached  the  standard  of  sanctity 
demanded,  and  giving  way  under  the  strain,  fell  victims  to  their 
delusions,  becoming  a  source  of  disedification.  Of  such  the  poet 
complains  in  stanza  IV.  The  hermit  of  the  poem  was  one  of  a 
vast  multitude  of  holy  souls,  who  in  earher  ages  of  Christianity 
adorned  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  they  followed  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  Divine  Master  who  for  thirty  years  led  a  hidden, 
heremitical  life.  The  outlaw,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  specimen  of 
the  reckless  sinner  who  defies  the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  earth. 

The  poem  consists  of  thirty-four  stanzas  of  twelve  lines  each. 
In  the  printed  copy  before  us,  T.  Parks'  version,  the  stanzas  are 
arranged  in  groups  of  six  lines ;  the  rhyme,  however,  suggests 
the  form  we  have  here  adopted.  Several  stanzas  are  defective, 
lacking  here  and  there  a  triplet.  Down  to  the  tenth  stanza  some 
of  the  verses  are  evidently  misplaced.  Here,  too,  the  rhyme 
indicates  the  true  collocation.  In  the  interlinear  version  the  older 
words  have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  retained,  and  where  necessary, 
marginal  notes  are  added  to  explain  the  use  of  obsolete  words 
occurring  in  the  text. 

The  ballad  will  be  found  full  of  interest  as  throwing  light  on 
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certain  phases  of  an  age  veiled  in  obscurity.  The  anonymous 
writer  unfolds  to  us  in  detail  certain  practices  of  Holy  Faith  which 
many  a  reader  will  recognize  as  old  familiar  friends.  Herein  lies 
the  principal  charm  afforded  by  the  poem  to  the  Catholic  mind. 
It  is  with  a  view  of  bringing  back  certain  gems  of  poetic  and 
religious  thought,  mention  of  which  is  entirely  omitted  even  from 
our  best  histories  of  English  literature,  that  we  offer  to  the  readers 
of  The  Dolphin  this  "  ballad  of  the  Hermit."  We  hope  to  follow 
up  the  study  from  time  to  time  by  similar  selections  from  old, 
forgotten,  and  generally  inaccessible  treasuries  of  our  language. 

H.  B. 

The  Eremyte  and  the  Owtelawe. 

A    BALADE. 
I. 

Almyghty  God,  that  man  gan  make, 
Almighty  God  that  man  gan^  make, 
And  suffred  deth  for  oure  sake 
A7td  suffered  death  for  our  sake 

So  let  us  never  spylle  : 

So  let  us  never  spill  .•' 
Graunt  us  alle  hys  blessynge, 
Grant  us  all  this  blessing, 
Shryft,  housel,  and  gode  endynge, 
Shrift,^  housel,^  and  good  ending, 

Lord  !   gyf  yt  be  thy  wylle. 

Lord,  if  it  be  thy  will. 
A  man  that  wylle  synge  or  carpe, 
A  man  that  will  sing  or  carp. 
Be  hyt  wyth  geterne  or  wyth  harpe, 
Be  it  with  cithern  or  with  harp, 

Be  hyt  never  so  schrylle  ; 

Be  it  never  so  shrill ; 
Gyf  anothyr  be  ludder  than  he, 
If  another  be  louder  than  he, 
Lyttyl  lykynge  ys  in  hys  gle  : 
Little  liking  is  in  his  glee; 

But  men  be  faste  and  stylle. 

But  men  be  fast  and  still. 


Gan,  did. 


2  Be  destroyed. 


3  Confession. 
*  Communion. 
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»  New  («n  =  i 

fain,  brest  -■ 
urst. ) 


'  Scarcely,    un- 
easily. 


•      11. 

Wythyn  a  lytel  whyle,  we  have  seyn 
Within  a  little  while  we  have  seen 
What  pestelence  ther  hath  ben 
What  pestilence  there  has  been 

A  few  yere  here  byforn  : 

A  few  years  here  beforn  ; 
Unbrest  wondrys  ther  have  fawe, 
Unbrest^  wonders  have  befallen, 
And  many  a  stronge  battayll  withawe, 
And  many  a  strong  battle  withal, 

And  also  derth  of  corn. 

And  also  dearth  of  corn. 
Ther  ben  few  that  loven  othyr, 
There  be  few  that  love  another, 
Unneth  the  systyr  dothe  the  brothyr, 
Uneath^  the  sister  doth  the  brother 

Of  o  modyr  yborne  ; 

Of  one  mother  born. 
Unkyndnesse  waxed  ryve : 
Unkindness  waxed  rife  : 
God  graunt  us  so  to  thryve, 
God  grant  us  so  to  thrive. 
That  oure  sowles  be  nought  lorn. 
That  our  souls  be  not  lorn. 


III. 
Off  tweye  brethyrn  y  may  you  tell, 
Of  two  brethren  I  may  you  tell, 
By  olde  tyme  how  hyt  befylle, 
By  old  time  how  it  befell, 

Whylom  by  olde  sawe  ; 

Whilom  by  old  saw  ; 
That  on  was  an  errant  theff, 
That  one  was  an  arrant  thief. 
To  robben  and  reven  hym  was  lef, 
To  rob  and  reave  him  was  lief, 

And  was  a  wylde  Owtelawe. 

And  was  a  wild  outlaw. 
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That  othyr  was  a  gode  Eremyte, 
That  other  was  a  good  hermit, 
Off  grey  clothyng  was  hys  abyte, 
Of  gray  clothing  was  his  habit, 

And  dwellyd  by  wylde  wode  schawe ; 

And  dwelled  by  wildwood  shaw  ; 
And  gede  barfote  and  nought  yschod,        '  ^It^'^'^o-^^' 
And gede'^  barefoot  and  not  shod,  Yo^\A  lonl- 

The  heyr  he  weryd,  for  love  of  God,  wet?  pret  d?" 

The  hair^  he  wore  for  love  of  God,  g  j^ijjjjjirt 

Hys  flesche  to  byte  and  gnawe. 

His  flesh  to  bite  and  gnaw. 


IV. 

He  wolde  comen  in  no  towne 
He  would  come  in  no  town 
Wyth  man  or  woman  for  to  rown, 
With  fnan  or  woman  for  to  roam, 

To  bryngen  hym  into  synne  ; 

To  bring  him  into  sin  ; 
As  othyr  eremytys  don  now  a  day 
As  other  hermits  do  nowadays 
They  rekken  never  what  they  say, 
They  reck  never  what  they  say, 

Ne  how  that  they  bygynne. 

Nor  how  that  they  begin. 
World  and  wethyr  ensampyl  schewes 
World  and  weather  examples  show 
How  man  and  woman  kepen  with  dewes 
How  man  and  woman  keep  with  dues^        ^  Duly. 

Of  synne  that  wylle  not  blynne. 

Of  sin  that  will  not  blin.^^  10  stop. 

*  *  *  >}j  j|i  H«  "   "Three      lines 

missing. 


Now  mo  ye  here  of  thys  Owtelawe  12  oid  form  of 

Now  mote  '^  ye  hear  of  this  outlaw  ^^  «gVt.    "" "" 
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That  hawntyd  the  wyld  wode  schawe, 
TJiat  haunted  the  wildwood  shaw, 

To  robben  men  and  slo. 

To  rob  men  and  slay. 
As  he  stode  on  a  Gode  Fryday, 

As  he  stood  on  a  Good  Friday^  \ 

He  sey  moche  folke  come  by  the  way, 
He  saw  fuuchfolk  come  by  the  way, 

Barfote  thay  gonne  to  go  : 

Barefoot  they  gan  to  go  : 
In  hys  heart  he  toke  gode  hede 
In  his  heart  he  took  good  heed 
How  men  and  wommen  barfoot  gede, 
How  men  and  women  barefoot  gede, 

And  why  they  wentyn  so. 

And  why  they  went  so. 
He  sey  a  woman,  that  come  by  hyn  by, 
He  saw  a  woman  that  came  by  him  by 
Went  barfote,  and  was  sory 
Went  barefoot  and  was  sorry  ^ 

For  synnes  that  sche  hadde  ydo  :  1 

For  sins  that  she  had  done. 


VI. 

As  sche  come  walkyng  by  the  strete. 
As  she  came  walking  by  the  street 
Wyth  that  wylde  Owtelawe  sche  gan  mete, 
With  that  wild  outlaw  she  gan  meet 
Hys  bowe  bare  ybent  in  honde. 
His  bow  bore  {he)  bent  in  hand. 
'  'A  tyde, ' '  he  sayde,  '  *  thou  schalt  dwelle 
ume'of  day  '         '  'A  tide,  '''^  he  said,  ' '  thou  shall  dtvell ^* 
"Stop.  Hore,  anon  y  schall  the  quelle, 

16  Kill.  Here,  anon  I  shall  thee  quell  ^^ 

Styll  but  gyf  thou  stonde. ' ' 
Still  but  if  thou  stand. ' ' 
^ '  Syr, ' '  sche  sayde,  ' '  at  thy  wylle, 
< '  Sir^ ' '  she  said,  ' '  at  thy  will 
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For  Goddys  love  do  me  none  ylle, 
For  God's  love  do  me  none  ill, 

Neyther  schame  ne  schonde. 

Neither  shame  nor  shand.  '^  '"  Disgrace. 

A  synful  woman  have  y  be, 
A  sinful  woman  have  I  been 
Passyng  xxx  wyntyr  and  thre, 
Passing  thirty  winter  and  three, 

Most  comyn  of  all  thys  londe. ' ' 

Most  common  of  all  this  land. ' ' 

VII. 
''  Tell  me,"  he  sayde,  ''  y  the  hote, 
' '  Tell  me, ' '  he  said,  ' '  I  theehight,  '^         "  Co  ^  m  a  n  d  , 
Wherfore  that  thou  gost  barfote  ? 
Wherefore  that  thou  goest  barefoot  ? 

On  haste  tell  thou  me. 

On  haste  tell  thou  me. 
And  also  othyr  men  thys  day 
And  also  other  ?ne?t  this  day 
Come  walkyng  by  the  way, 
Co?ne  walking  {bar ef oof)  by  the  way 

For  what  thyng  yt  might  be  ?  " 

For  what  thing  it  ?night  be  ?'' 
''Syr,"  sche  sayde,  ''y  schall  the  telle — 
' '  Sir, ' '  she  said,  ' '  /  shall  thee  tell — 
Thys  day  the  Jewes  Jesu  gan  quelle. 
This  day  the  Jews  Jesus  gan  quell 

To  saven  bothe  the  and  me. 

To  save  both  thee  and  me. 
He  that  forsakyht  hys  foly, 
He  that  forsaketh  his  folly. 
And  Jesu  Chryste  mercy  wyl  crye. 
And  ^  Jesu  Christ,  mercy  /'  will  cry 

Tyl  hevens  blysse  schall  he  " — 

Till  heaven' s  bliss  shall  he. " — 

VIII. 

''  Woman,  for  thy  wordys  hende, 

* '  Woman,  for  thy  words  hend  ^^  "  ^»"**- 


2l6 


THE  DOLPHIN, 


10  If  caught,  the 
outlaw  was 
liable  to  be 
prosecuted. 


To  chyrche  wytli  the  wyl  y  wende, 
To  church  with  thee  will  I  wendy 

To  wetyn  what  men  don  thare. 

To  wit  what  men  do  there. 
For  by  Hym  that  thys  world  wrought, 
For  by  Hitn  that  this  world  wrought, 
Goddys  servise  ne  hurde  y  nought 
God' s  service  nay  heard  I  nought 

Of  alle  thys  twentye  yere  : 

Of  all  this  twenty  year : 
Never  hadde  y  wyll  to  huyre  Masse, 
Never  had  I  will  to  hear  Mass, 
But  thus  lyved  forth  yn  wyldernesse, 
But  thus  lived  forth  in  wilderness, 

No  godenesse  wolde  y  lere. 

No  goodness  would  I  learn. 
Thowe  men  wolde  me  take  and  slo. 
Though  men  would  me  take  and  slay,^^ 
To  chyrche  wyth  the  wyl  y  go. 
To  church  with  thee  will  I  go, 

Goddys  servise  to  huyre." 

God' s  service  to  hear.''^ 


20W0  n  d  e  r  , 
something 
strange. 


IX. 
And  as  the  Owtelawe  in  the  chyrche  stode, 
And  as  the  outlaw  in  the  church  stood 
He  loked  aboute  as  he  were  wode, 
He  looked  about  as  he  were  mad. 

And  grete  ferly  hym  thought. 

And  great  jferly"^^  him  thought. 
To  the  autere  he  gan  wende, 
To  the  altar  he  gan  wend 
And  lenyd  on  hys  bowys  ende, 
And  leaned  on  his  bow' s  end, 

So  wondyrly  ther  he  wrought : 

So  wonderly  there  he  wrought : 

^  -^  :^  %  %  >K  21 


21  Six  lines  missing  of  this,  and  nine  of  the  following  stanza.  From  triplet  second,  sixth 
stanza,  to  the  second  triplet  of  the  ninth  stanza,  twelve  triplets  are  not  in  proper  order  in 
T.  Park's  copy.  Here  they  have  been  restored  to  their  place  according  to  sense  and  rhyme. 
Probably  a  page  was  torn  out  and  replaced,  but  reversely.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  de- 
fective parts  generally  seem  to  allude  to  Catholic  service.    Thus  the  last  line  above,  "  So 
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X. 


Tyl  that  God  hym  sent  grace, 
Till  that  God  him  sent  grace. 
That  fayre  convertyd  he  was, 
That  fair  converted  he  was 

Wyth  thundyr-blast,  wynde,  and  reyne. 

With  thunder-blast,  wind  and  rain. 


XI. 

And  sythen  he  was  apostyl  gode, 
And  since  then  he  was  apostle 
For  Goddys  love  he  schedde  hys  blode, 
For  God''  s  love  he  shed  his  blood, 

Hys  sowle  ys  nowe  yn  blysse ; 

His  soul  is  now  i7i  bliss  ; 
And  gyf  thou  wylt  thy  synnys  forsake, 
And  if  thou  wilt  thy  sins  forsake. 
And  do  pennance  that  y  the  take, 
And  do  penance  that  I  thee  take, 

So  may  thou  thryve  y  wys. 

So  may  est  thou  thf^ive  I  wis. ' ' 
*' A,  sir  Vicary,  tel  thou  me 
"  Ah,  sir  vicar,  tell  thou  me 
What  pennance  yt  schall  be  ; 
Wiat  penance  it  shall  be  ; 

But  tell  me  nought  amysse  : 

But  tell  me  not  amiss  : 
But  gyf  thou  do,  y  do  it  nought. 
But  if  thou  do,  I  do  it  not. 
For  evyr  yt  hadde  be  in  my  thought 
For  ever  it  had  been  in  my  thought, 

My  lyfe  to  lede  yn  lysse. ' ' 

My  life  to  lead  in  ease. ' ' 

wonderly  there  he  wrought,"  seems  to  speak  of  the  priest  at  the  altar,  the  vicar,  who,  to 
judge  from  the  context,  afterwards  approaches  the  outlaw,  and  exhorts  him  to  repent,  holding 
up  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who  persecuted  the  Christians  and  was  converted  at  the  gates 
of  Damascus,  where  "suddenly  a  light  of  heaven  shone  round  about  him"  [Acts  9:  3];  or 
as  the  poet  puts  it,  "  in  thunder-blast,  wind  and  rain.    And  since  then  he  was  apostle  good." 


2l8 


THE  DOLPHIN. 


"  Wearing  wool 
next  to  the 
skin, as  pen- 
ance. 


"Voice;  Fr. 
voix,  L  a  t . 
vox. 


2*  The  outlaw 
had  contri- 
tion and 
purpose  of 
amendment, 
but  recoiled 
trom  the  pen- 
ance. 


•  XII. 

'*  A,  son,  thou  must  barfote  go, 
*  *  Ah,  son,  thou  must  barefoot  go, 
And  wolward  therto  also, 
And  woolward^"^  thereto  also, 

Alle  these  yerys  sevene." 

All  these  years  seven. ' ' 
'*Syr,"  sayde  thys  Owtelawe,  ''nay 
''  .SzV,"  said  this  outlaw,  *'  nay, 
Barfote  ne  wolward  gon  y  may. 
Barefoot  nor  woolward  go  I  may. 

Though  y  shall  never  come  in  hevene.' 

Though  I  shall  never  coine  in  heaven. 
"  Sone,"  he  sayde,  '^  never  the  latyr 
'*  Son,^^  he  said,  "  nevertheless 
Maysten  faste  brede  and  watyr  ; 
May  est  thou  fast  (oji)  bread  and  water  ; 

Lusten  unto  my  stevene." 

Listen  unto  my  voice. '^"^'^ 
' '  Nay  y  wisse  that  myght  y  never  ; 
' '  JVay  L  wis  that  might  I  never ; 
To  suffur  deth  me  were  lever 
To  sujfer  death  me  were  liever 

Thenne  more  thereof  revene. ' ' 
Than  more  thereof  {to^  rob.^'^" 


XIII. 

' '  Thanne  a  pater  nostyr  loke  thou  say, 
'  *  Then  a  Pater  Noster  look  thou  say. 
And  a  aves  evry  day. 
And  an  Ave  every  day. 

In  remission  of  thy  synne. ' ' 

Ln  remission  of  thy  siii. ' ' 
*'  Pater  nostyr  ne  can  y  none, 
*  *  Pater  noster  nay  can  L  no7ie, 
Ne  ave  Marye,  by  sint  Jon, 
Nor  Ave  Mary,  by  Saint  John, 
I  not  never  where  to  bygynne. ' ' 


\ 
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/  wot"^^  not  never  to  begin. ' ' 
' '  Maystou  suffren  no  grefance, 
' '  May  est  thou  suffer  no  grievance, 
Doon  thou  most  som  pennance, 
Do  thou  must  sojne  penance, 

Heven  gyf  thou  wylt  wynne  ; 

Heaven  if  thott  wilt  win ; 
Whyle  thou  art  yong  of  age, 
While  thou  art  young  of  age, 
Do  thou  must  som  pylgrymage, 
£>o  thou  7fiust  some  pilgrimage, 
Eyther  more  or  mynne. ' ' 
Either  more  or  less. ' ' 


*5  Not,  a  con- 
traction o  f 
ne  wot,  nay 
wot,  (knew 
not);  nyst,  of 
ne  wyst,  nay 
wist  (knows 
not)  ;  nys  of 
ne  ys  (nay  is, 
is  not) ;  nill 
of  ne  will, 
nay  will  (will 
not);  noldeof 
n  e  wolde 
(nay  would); 
willy,  nilly  of 
will  he,  nill 
(ne  will)  he. 
Lat.  volens, 
nolens  ;  will 
he,  nill  he. 
Hamlet,  Act 
V,  Sc.  I. 


XIV. 

''  On  pylgrymage  may  y  nought  gon, 
''  On  pilgrifnage  may  I  not  go. 
And  alle  so  spendyng  have  y  none, 
And  all  so  spending  have  J  none, 

To  beggyn  y  no  can  : 

To  beg  I  no  can  : 
I  hadde  lever  to  smyte  of  my  heved, 
/  had  liever  to  smite  off  my  head, 
Thanne  y  schulde  beggyn  my  bred 
Than  I  should  beg  my  bread. 

Of  woman  or  of  man." 

Of  woman  or  of  ?nan.^^ 
The  Vyker  lerned  to  the  Cros  hys  hede, 
The  Vicar  leaned  to  the  Cross^^  his  head. 
And  sayde,  ' '  Lord  !  what  ys  thy  red, 
And  said :  ^^  Lord,  what  is  thy  rede,'^"^     27  counsel 

That  alle  thys  world  wan  ? 

That  all  this  world  (hast)  won  ? 
Suffre  not  thys  man  to  spylle  ! ' ' 
Suffer  not  this  man  to  spill.  "^* 
He  bad  to  good,  wyth  so  good  wylle 
He  bade^^  to  good  with  so  good  will 

The  terys  ought  of  hys  eyze  ran. 

The  tears  out  of  his  eyes  ran. 


In  the  confes- 
sional. 


-8  Be  destroyed. 


29  The  outlaw  to 
do  good. 
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*>  See  note  25. 


'^  Word  miss- 
ing ; perhaps 
scorn. 


»2  Word     miss- 
ing. 


•XV. 

''Syr  Vykery,"  he  sayde,  '"have  good  day, 
**  Sir  vicar,''''  he  said,  '*  have  good  day, 
There  nys  nothyng  that  me  helpe  may, 
There  nay  is  *"  nothing  that  me  help  may, 

I  se  yt  ryght  wel  byforn  : 

/  see  it  right  well  beforn  : 
Alle  thou  hast  in  waste  ywrought, 
All  thou  hast  in  waste  wrought. 
For  to  don  pennance  may  y  nought, 
For  to  do  penance  may  T  not, 

Thow  y  schulde  be  forlorn." 

Though  I  should  be  forlorn. ' ' 
' '  Son  ! "  he  sayde,  *  *  lysten  ryght  to  me  ; 
''  Son,^^  he  said,  "  listen  right  to  me  ; 
Thorowe  grace  of  God,  savyd  maystou  be. 
Through  grace  of  God,  saved  mayst  thou  be. 

That  of  Marye  was  born. ' ' 

That  of  Mary  was  born. ' ' 
''Tell  me,"  he  sayde,  "  wythouten  bost, 
' '  Tell  me, ' '  he  said,  ' '  withouten  boast. 
What  thyng  hatystou  to  don  most  ? 
What  thing  hatest  thou  to  do  most  ? 

Tell  me  wythouten " 

Tell  me  withouten "  '^ 

XVI. 

"Syr,"  he  sayde,  "so  have  y 
"  Sir,'"  he  said,  "  so  have  I .    .    .  " 
To  drynke  watyr  was  me  never  lef, 
To  drink  water  was  me  never  lief, 

The  sothe  for  to  say  : 

The  sooth  for  to  say  : 
Never  sythe  y  couthe  sowke. 
Never  since  I  could  suck, 
Watyr  wolde  never  in  my  body  browke. 
Water  would  never  in  my  body  brook, 

For  nought  that  man  do  may." 

For  nought  that  man  do  may. ' ' 


i. 
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**  Sone  !"  sayde  the  Vyker,  **  what  byfalle, 

*'  Son  !  ' '  said  the  vicar,  '*  what  defall*^       »» Whatever  be- 

In  remyssion  of  thy  synnys  alle 

In  remission  of  thy  sins  all, 

Dryng  no  watyr  to  day  ; 

Drink  no  water  to-day  ; 
And  y  assayle  the  of  thy  synnys  fre, 
And  I  assoiP^  thee  of  thy  sins  free,  »*  Absolve. 

Loke  thys  forward  yholde  be, 
Look  this  ^^  henceforward  held  shall  be,  ^  i- «-,  penance. 

Ne  more  pennance  y  the  pray. ' ' 

JVo  more  penance  I  thee  pray. ' ' 


XVII. 

**  Syre,"  he  sayde,  *'  yt  schall  be  holde, 
*'  Sir,'^  he  said,  '^  it  shall  be  held. 
The  pennance  that  thou  hast  me  tolde, 
The  penance  that  thou  hast  me  told. 

And  ellys  y  were  to  blame. 

And  else  I  were  to  blame. 
Gyf  yt  be  as  y  thynke. 
If  it  be  as  I  think, 
To  day  wyl  y  ne  watyr  drynke. 
To-day  will  I  no  water  drink. 

To  suffre  deth  or  schame. ' ' 

To  suffer  death  or  shame. ' ' 
*  *  Farewel  ! ' '  sayde  the  Vykerye, 
* '  Farewell ! ' '  said  the  vicar, 
'  ^  Thynke  on  God  and  crye  hym  mercye, 
' '  Think  on  God  and  cry  him  mercy, 

And  go  on  Chrystys  name. ' ' 

And  go  in  Chris f  s  name.^^ 
**  Farewell !  Syr  Vycary, ' '  the  Owtelawe  said; 
^^  Farewell  I  Sir  Vicar,  ^^  the  outlaw  said ; 
Wyth  thys  pennance  he  helde  hym  payde. 
With  this  penance  he  held  him  paid, 

God  wote  whan  we  meten  in  same  ! 

God  wot  when  we  meet  the  same  ! 


96 
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•XVIII. 

Nowe  mowe  ye  here  a  ferly  thyng, 
Now  may  ye  hear  a  ferly  thing, 
How  sone  he  fyl  in  fondyng : 
How  soon  he  fell  into  temptation : 

From  chyrche  when  he  was  went, 

From  church  when  he  was  went. 
Suneth  he  hadde  walkyth  a  myle, 
scarcely,  un-         Uneath^  he  had  walked  a  mile, 

Swych  a  thyrst  hym  tok  that  whyle, 
Such  a  thirst  him  took  that  while 

Hym  thought  hys  body  all  to  brent. 

Him  thought  his  body  all  to  burn. 
He  hadde  lever  have  dronkyn  a  drawght, 
He  had  liever  had  drunken  a  draught 
Thanne  alle  the  good  that  ever  he  aught, 
Than  all  the  good  that  ever  he  ought, 

So  sore  com  hys  talent : 

So  sore  came  his  vow  : 
And  as  he  walkyd  in  the  strete, 
And  as  he  walked  in  the  street, 
Wyth  a  wench  gan  he  mete, 
With  a  wench  gan  he  meet. 

That  semed  hym  semely  gent. 

That  seemed  him  seemly  gentle. 


XIX. 

On  her  hed  sche  bar  a  canne. 
On  her  head  she  bore  a  can. 
The  watyr  over  the  breme  ran. 
The  water  over  the  brim  ran, 

That  semed  hym  fayre  and  clere. 

That  seemed  him  fair  and  clear. 
'*Wenche,"  he  sayde,"    "me  thyrsteth  sore, 
**  Wench,' ^  he  said,  '^  me  thirst eth  sore; 
If  that  watyr  thou  barest  thare. 
If  that  water  thou  bearest  there, 

Set  thenne  thy  pot  ryght  here." 

Set  then  thy  pot  right  here. ' ' 
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*'Syr,"  sche  sayde,  *'at  thy  wyl, 
'■ '  Sir, ' '  she  said,  * '  at  thy  ivill, 
Here  may  thou  drynke  thy  fylle :  " 
Here  may  est  thou  drink  thy  fill. ' ' 

Sche  made  hym  noble  cheere. 

She  made  him  noble  cheer. 
He  tok  the  pot  and  wolde  drynke  ; 
He  took  the  pot  and  would  drink ; 
Sone  on  hys  schryft  he  gan  to  thynke, 
Soon  on  his  shrift  he  gan  to  think, 

Tho  wex  he  almost  were. 

Though  waxed'^''  he  almost  were. 


37  Distraught. 


XX. 

''  A,  Lord  !  "  he  sayde,  ''  how  may  thys  be, 
^^Ah,  Lord,''''  he  said,  "how  may  this  be. 
That  thys  lykyng  falleth  thus  on  me  ?  " 
That  this  liking  falleth  thus  on  me  ?  ' ' 

The  watyr  he  gan  beholde  : 

The  water  he  gan  behold : 
"  Yong  ne  olde  y  lovyd  yt  never, 
* '  Young  nor  old,  I  lo7jed  it  never, 
And  now  me  were  a  drawght  lever 
And  now  me  were  a  draught  liever 

Thanne  all  thys  world  of  golde. 

Than  all  this  world  of  gold. 
And  though  y  never  forth  schulde  gon. 
And  though  I  never  forth  should  go. 
Thereof  wyl  y  drynk  none. 
Thereof  will  I  drink  none, 

Deyghten  thow  I  scholde." 

Die  although  I  should. ' ' 
Wench  and  pot  he  let  there  stond, 
Wench  and  pot  he  let  there  stand, 
Hyt  was  the  Devyll  that  hym  gan  fonde ; 
//  was  the  devil  that  him  gan  tempt; 

Thorough  Goddys  grace  drynk  he  nolde. 

Through  God's  grace  drink  he  nay  would.^  ^  See  note  25. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Studies  and  Conferences^ 


CONVENT  TEAINING-  AND  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

*'  There  is  something  they  have  that  we  cannot  give  them.  I 
don't  know  what  it  is  ;  it  shows  itself  in  good  manners  ;  but  it  is 
something  beyond  our  reach."  So  said  a  Protestant  head  of  a 
Normal  School,  speaking  of  our  convent-educated  girls,  as  Pro- 
fessor Stockley  assures  us  in  his  paper  on  Convent  Education.  And 
this  same  thing  is  admitted — in  general — by  all  who  know  them. 
The  secret  of  this  mysterious  quality  of  reHgious  education  must, 
no  doubt,  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  serious  subjects  are  taught  in 
most  convents  in  a  serious  way.  Whilst  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation for  the  Catholic  it  would  be  idle  to  ignore  the  often 
patent  fact  that  convent  education  does  not  always  and  everywhere 
exercise  its  adequate  influence.  We  meet  convent-reared  women 
who  seem  to  leave  all  the  charm  occasionally  noticed  by 
Protestants  as  a  "  something  beyond  their  reach"  behind  them 
when  they  enter  the  world  and  take  up  the  actual  responsibilities 
of  the  woman's  life  for  which  their  education  in  the  convent  is 
supposed  to  have  distinctly  fitted  them.  Why  is  this  ? — You 
will  say  it  is  the  influence  of  the  world,  with  its  superficial  virtues, 
its  varnished  allurements ;  these  attract  the  unwary  young  girl 
and  lead  her  to  imitate  where  she  was  taught  to  resist  or  flee. 
But  if  this  be  so,  where  is  the  force  of  that  lesson  which  taught 
her  to  resist  or  to  flee  when  she  yields  without  protest  at  the 
very  time  when  the  lesson  is  supposed  to  bear  fruit,  and  without 
apparent  regret,  to  the  temptation  which  implies  the  undoing  of 
all  her  past  efforts  ? 

Evidently  there  is  in  many  cases  wanting  a  certain  strength  of 
conviction  such  as  must  be  the  fruit  of  a  thoroughly  consistent 
training  of  the  will,  and  which  gives  a  sufficient  impulse  to  the 
young  soul  to  bridge  over  the  temptation  against  which  the 
practices  of  religion  preserve  the  average  Christian  woman,  who 
without  a  convent  education  has  learnt  to  utilize  her  faith  as  a 
vital  conservative  of  virtue.     Of  course  there  are  those  who  keep 
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the  lesson  ;  but  there  are  too  many  who  quickly  forget  it ;  which 
proves  that  the  educational  probation  is  either  not  long  enough 
to  become  a  fixed  conviction,  or  that  it  goes  not  deep  enough 
into  the  character,  being  diluted  by  a  partial  yielding  to  secular 
vanity  or  ambition,  so  that  it  quickly  assimilates  what  is  objection- 
able in  the  world  and  overmasters  the  precepts  of  religion  weakly 
inculcated. 

Might  we  restrict  and  apply  this  reflection  for  a  moment  to 
the  teaching  of  music  for  girls  ?  The  matter  is  pertinent  because, 
whereas  women  as  a  rule  are  the  preservers  of  piety  in  our 
churches,  we  have  to  trace  a  good  deal  of  the  abuse  in  church 
music  which  has  introduced  the  concert  methods  into  the 
sanctuary,  to  their  influence  and  musical  training.  That  influence 
shows  that  they  do  not  readily  discriminate  between  what  befits 
the  divine  service  and  what  belongs  to  the  stage.  The  miscon- 
ception might  be  remedied  where  perhaps  it  originally  began  to 
take  root.  In  the  practice  hall  of  the  convent  we  have  Schubert 
and  Liszt  and  Beethoven ;  occasionally  "  rag-time"  and  other 
pieces  to  suit  the  trivial  propensities  and  prospects  of  girls  whose 
home  associations  demand  perhaps  nothing  better  or  higher.  But 
whatever  standard  may  at  times  be  set  by  even  religious  educators 
in  whom  we  instinctively  look  for  some  refining  influence,  with 
regard  to  mechanical  practice  or  the  formation  of  readiness  in 
execution,  it  should  be  made  clearly  understood  that  the  musical 
standard  of  the  world  is  as  far  apart  from  the  music  of  the  chapel, 
as  is  the  headless  though  classical  statue  of  the  Medicean  Minerva 
from  the  gently  simple  figure  of  Carlo  Dolci's  Madonna. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  noted  in  this  respect.  In  the  first 
place,  as  good  teachers  of  music  we  are  likely  to  attach  much 
importance  to  the  perfect  execution  of  the  secular  music ;  and  as 
indulgent  religious  looking  upon  God  as  their  Father,  we  are  also 
likely  to  cultivate  a  certain  indifference  in  allowing  perfunctory 
execution  to  creep  into  the  rendering  of  the  chapel  hymns,  that 
is,  in  the  liturgical  service.  We  very  well  understand  that  the 
one  is  fitting  the  child  merely  for  appearances,  or  for  a  certain 
professional  skill  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  whilst  the  other  is 
teaching  the  young  girl  to  make  a  direct  presentation  to  God. 
Has  the  world  a  right  to  exact  more  from  us  than  God  ?     And 
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can  it  be  profitable  in  any  sense  to  leave  the  child  or  young 
woman  under  this  impression  by  our  method  of  training  ? 

The  second  point  touches,  as  already  indicated,  the  character 
of  the  music  we  introduce  from  the  practice  hall  into  the  chapel. 
The  quality  of  the  pieces  should  be  so  absolutely  different  that 
the  motive  of  the  distinction  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  may  be 
asked  why  anything  and  everything  that  is  truly  beautiful  in 
melody  or  harmony  may  not  be  devoted  to  God's  pleasure  and 
service.  I  answer,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  ladies  don't  open 
their  beautiful  parasols  in  the  parlor  or  dining-room.  There  is  a 
fitness  in  things  as  well  as  a  beauty,  and  that  fitness  demands  a 
difference  in  the  beautiful  singing  of  the  church  choir  and  the 
beautiful  chorus  of  the  opera. 

We  plead  that  our  teaching  of  music  must  include  the  great 
masters  of  secular  excellence ;  and  that  is  well.  These  masters 
chose  their  own  field,  but  the  fact  that  they  often  took  their 
themes  from  the  sacred  liturgy  does  not  imply  that  they  treated 
it  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy.  They  have  confessed,  indeed, 
that  the  highest  ideals  of  true  art  must  be  sought  in  religion — that 
is,  in  the  Church — as  the  fact  that  they  selected  the  themes  of 
their  most  elaborate  compositions  from  this  field  amply  proves. 
In  this  we  recognize  that  they  wished  to  honor  their  art  by  going 
to  the  Church  for  a  subject.  But  we  reverse  the  process  and  dis- 
honor the  Church  by  going  to  a  meretricious  art  for  an  expression 
of  our  devotion. 

It  is  certainly  a  good  rule  to  take  the  best  models  for  our 
practice  in  the  art  of  music,  whether  these  models  be  secular  or 
religious,  so  long  as  they  be  calculated  to  form  a  good  taste  and 
lend  themselves  to  graceful  and  ready  performance.  But  for  our 
chapel  music  let  us  select  with  such  care  and  high  temper  as  to 
have  only  what  the  Church  approves.  Do  you  say  it  is  monoto- 
nous, it  lacks  spirit,  and  color  and  harmony  ?  You  err.  It  is  only 
monotonous  if  we  do  it  with  our  indifferent,  perfunctory  method 
used  for  this  field  ordinarily.  If  we  did  it  with  twice  the  care  and 
scrupulous  attention  to  unison,  combination  of  parts,  shading, 
enunciation,  time-keeping,  and  harmony  of  the  choruses,  which 
we  devote  to  the  execution  of  operatic  fragments  intended  to  gain 
the  plaudits  of  the  world,  we  should  find  and  admit  that  there  is 
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no  beauty  like  to  that  of  the  Church  in  her  chant  as  in  her  other 
art,  coveted  and  imitated  in  every  part  by  the  greatest  masters. 
And  by  this  means  we  will  succeed  in  impressing  our  pupils  with 
respect  for  the  religion  and  its  motives,  whence  this  beauty  of  the 
Spouse  of  Christ  emanates. 

Thus  will  our  women  be  taught  to  realize  that  the  reform 
movement  inaugurated  by  the  Pope  does  not  involve  a  misappreci- 
ation  of  woman's  service  in  the  Church,  but  the  contrary.  And 
here  our  convents  can  give  really  efficient  help  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  in  the  matter  of  reforming  our  church  music.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  introducing  new  music  or  new  musical  style  ; 
it  is  a  question  in  the  last  analysis,  as  someone  has  expressed  it, 
of  "renewing  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people."  And  that  must  be 
the  object  of  all  Catholic  education.  There  are  difficulties  in  the 
way,  indeed ;  but  do  not  let  us  magnify  them  into  an  unwilling- 
ness to  weigh  and  do  what  is  possible.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
although  he  has  sounded  a  decided  note  on  the  subject,  leads  us 
very  slowly,  lest  undue  haste  destroy  the  effect  of  that  deliber- 
ation which  must  characterize  all  reforms.  We  have  not  yet  the 
books  that  will  aid  us  in  fully  accomplishing  all  we  should  have 
to  do  to  succeed  in  this  matter;  but  Pius  X  has  stated  that  a 
model  edition  of  the  liturgical  chant-books  will  be  issued  from  the 
Vatican.  We  shall  not  have  long  to  wait  for  this.  In  the  mean- 
time we  may  prepare  for  taking  up  the  new  lines  when  they  will 
be  handed  to  us. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  realize  and  to  make  it 
understood  that  the  reform  is  not  only  possible,  but  will  and  must 
be  accomplished  in  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned. 

What  we  may  do  all  the  time  is  to  explain  in  a  practical  way 
the  character  and  meaning  of  the  liturgical  hymns  which  our 
children  are  to  sing,  so  that  understanding  fully  the  meaning  of 
the  liturgical  service,  their  minds  and  hearts  may  grow  interested 
in  proportion  as  their  capacity  to  cooperate  and  their  perception 
of  the  supernatural  motives  of  the  sacred  action  grow.  An 
English  priest,  the  Rev.  Ethelred  Taunton,  recently  writes  on 
this  subject,  to  the  point : 

**  The  true  idea  of  worship  seems  to  be  missed  ;  even  the  supreme 
act  of  worship,  the  Mass,  is  not  brought  home  as  it  should.     For  in- 
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stance,  what  idea  of  worship  and  of  the  proper  way  of  assisting  at  Mass 
does  a  child  get  who  goes,  say  at  lo  o'clock,  to  what  is  called  the 
Children's  Mass,  and  starts  the  service  singing  *0  Mother  I,'  goes 
on  with  '  Hail,  Queen  of  Heaven,'  then  attacks  '  Dear  Angel  ever 
at  my  side, '  and  winds  up  with  '  Faith  of  Our  Fathers, '  or  <  All 
Hail. to  St.  Patrick'  ?  I  do  not  say  anything  about  these  hymns  more 
than  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  appropriate  while  the  Divine 
Victim  of  Calvary  is  being  offered  to  the  Eternal  Majesty,  and  the 
Lamb  lies  in  mystic  death  upon  the  altar.  What  idea  of  worship  does 
the  child  get,  and  how  is  the  meaning  of  the  Mass  brought  home  to  its 
soul  by  such  music  or  such  hymns  ?  Do  they  teach  the  child  to  pray, 
to  enter  into  the  intention  of  the  Divine  Victim  ? 

*'  Now  I  will  take  another  case:  The  child  grows  up,  and  pre- 
serves enough  of  the  practice  of  Catholic  life  to  go  to  Mass  on  Sundays. 
He  has  never  been  taught  to  pray.  He  hears  and  likes  the  music  (if 
he  does  not  find  its  length,  with  a  long  sermon  added,  wearisome), 
and  enjoys  it  as  music.  The  tenor  has  a  glorious  voice,  and  his  mezzo 
singing  is  delicious ;  the  bass  is  round  and  full,  sonorous  and  grand. 
The  composition  is  fine.  That  introduction  to  the  '■  Kyrie  '  is  solemn 
and  the  fugal  movement  is  well  worked  out ;  how  elegantly  the 
'  Christe  '  is  elaborated.  What  a  burst  of  triumph  in  the  *  Gloria ' ; 
and  for  pure  melody,  can  the  *  Gratias  Agimus '  be  surpassed  ?  The 
*■  Credo '  is  bustling,  the  '  Et  Incarnatus  '  sweet  and  ingenious 
with  its  interwoven  melody  for  the  alto.  The  '  Sanctus  '  is  ma- 
jestic, while  the  '■  Benedictus  '  is  simply  delightful,  if  rather  remi- 
niscent in  parts  of  tambourine  effects.  The  grave  *  Agnus  Dei  ' 
prepares  us  for  the  brilliant  passages  of  the  *  Dona,'  which  alter- 
nates with  drums  and  trumpets  and  vocal  passages,  with  cadenzas  of 
marvellous  beauty.  I  wonder  how  many  of  my  readers  will  recog- 
nize the  Mass  which  I  am  here  describing  ?  At  any  rate,  our  friend 
has  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Mass ;  for  the  church  he  attends  does  its 
music  well.  He  has  shuddered  over  the  same  composition  when  it  has 
been  executed  or  murdered  by  incompetent  and  ambitious  singers. 
Now,  I  want  to  know,  where  has  been  the  worship  of  a  creature  to  his 
Maker  in  all  this  music  ?  Has  it  lifted  his  soul  to  the  throne  of  God, 
has  it  united  him  more  closely  to  the  Saving  Victim,  has  it  stirred  his 
being  to  any  real  thankfulness  that  God  is  God  and  that  we  are  His 
people?  Mind,  I  am  speaking  of  the  average  man.  I  do  not  deny 
there  may  be  some  who,  understanding  the  words  as  well  as  the  music, 
come  under  an  influence  not  altogether  unsatisfactory  ;  though  I  might 
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be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  emotionalism  did  not  play  too  great  a 
part.  But  the  generality  of  people  I  do  not  think  are  so-  affected. 
Speaking  of  my  own  experience,  which  at  one  time  was  varied  and 
wide,  I  have  often  heard  persons  expressing  their  delight  in  the  Sun- 
day's music  and  saying  how  much  they  enjoyed  the  Mass ;  but  I  never 
recollect  hearing  them  say  that  they  felt  the  Divine  Presence  closer,  or 
that  they  were  lifted  to  greater  personal  union  with  God  or  realized 
His  Infinite  Majesty  more  clearly.  If  this  be  the  case  (I  am  only  giv- 
ing my  experience,  others  may  perhaps  differ  from  me),  I  contend 
that  we  have  gone  off  the  line.  Instead  of  aiming  at  the  music  of 
worship  we  have  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  and  have  devoted  our- 
selves to  the  worship  of  music.  This  is  but  the  natural  result  of  the 
loss  of  the  true  notion  of  prayer  and  the  neglect  of  the  Liturgy.  The 
Church  sets  God  before  us  as  the  object  of  prayer ;  modern  degen- 
eracy in  pietism  puts  self  first.  The  Church  uses  music  to  help  us 
in  our  worship ;  modern  pietism  worships  that  which  pleases  self 
and  demands  music  that  shall  please  us  and  make  the  time  of  Mass  be- 
come something  less  of  a  compulsory  task.  This,  I  think,  is  the  real 
difficulty.  Let  us  get  the  real  sense  of  worship  ;  and  then  the  proper 
kind  of  music  will  follow  of  its  own  accord. ' ' 

In  an  equally  pertinent  fashion  speaks  the  learned  and  zealous 
Bishop  of  Newport,  Dr.  Hedley,  when  he  writes : 

' '  The  Church  is  most  anxious  that  the  faithful  should  really 
be  able  to  follow  the  ritual  of  the  Mass.  There  is  a  very  remark- 
able passage  in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  this  point. 
The  Council  declares  that,  although  the  Mass  contains  much  instruc- 
tion for  the  faithful,  still  it  is  not  expedient  to  allow  it  to  be  cele- 
brated in  any  language  except  Latin.  *But,'  continues  the  Council, 
'  that  the  flock  of  Christ  may  not  go  hungry  nor  His  little  ones 
seek  bread  and  there  be  no  one  to  break  it  unto  them,  this  Holy 
Synod  commands  all  pastors  and  those  who  have  the  care  of  souls,  fre- 
quently to  explain,  during  the  Mass  itself,  portions  of  what  the  priest 
reads  in  the  Mass,  and  at  other  times  (and  that  especially  on  Sundays 
and  festivals)  to  preach  on  some  mystery  of  this  holy  sacrifice '  (Ses- 
sion xxii,  ch.  8).  .  .  .  Many,  no  doubt,  will  find  adequate  explana- 
tions in  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  prayer-books  and  manuals  which 
abound.  But  is  it  not  too  evident  to  any  one  who  observes  a  congre- 
gation at  Mass  on  Sundays  that  a  very  large  proportion  have  no  book, 
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are  not  interested,  are  listless;  inattentive  and  irreverent,  and  seem  to 
be  assisting  at  a  strange  and  incomprehensible  rite  ?  We  exhort  all 
our  beloved  clergy  to  take  the  utmost  pains  to  interest  their  flocks  in 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  we  earnestly  ask  all  Catholics,  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  to  make  every  effort  to  learn  what  they  can  on  this 
greatest  of  mysteries.  If  they  understand  the  Mass  they  will  love  the 
Mass." 

"To  make  every  effort"  is  what  the  Church  wishes  from 
us,  and  few  of  us  can  make  their  efforts  for  the  common  good 
more  effective  than  the  religious  teachers  in  our  convent  schools. 


THE  LEGENDARY  PART  OP  THE  LOEETO  TEADITION. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  MacDonald,  Vicar  General  of  Anti- 
gonish,  and  Chaplain  of  the  Holy  House,  protests  against  the 
interpretation  of  the  miraculous  transfer  of  the  Holy  House  of 
Loreto  by  the  hands  of  angels,  which  we  mentioned  as  a  pos- 
sible and  indeed  quite  probable  solution  of  a  devout  but  insuf- 
ficiently attested  tradition  recorded  in  the  Breviary  lessons  of  the 
feast. 

We  fully  realize  the  danger  and  unreasonableness  of  a  skeptic 
attitude  in  matters  that  concern  not  only  faith  but  also  th6  pious 
reverence  which  reported  manifestations  of  supernatural  power 
supported  by  long  tradition  call  for ;  and  in  referring  to  the  miracle 
of  the  Holy  House  in  our  last  issue  we  clearly  stated  the  view 
that  an  absolute  refusal  to  credit  such  manifestations  of  the  mirac- 
ulous as  impossible  in  any  given  case,  or  a  disposition  to  deride 
the  assent  which  the  childlike  mind  of  the  faithful  gives  to  them, 
is  neither  good  theology  nor  sound  reason.  Cardinal  Newman 
in  his  Grammar  of  Assent,  and  in  an  essay  on  Miracles,  sets  forth 
the  demands  of  good  sense  in  such  questions,  and  therein  dis- 
criminates between  evidence  that  calls  for  the  assent  of  the  mind 
and  such  as  leaves  it  free.  We  have,  as  we  said,  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  miracle  of  the  angelic  transfer  as  pos- 
sible, nor  do  we  dispute  the  right  of  those  who  feel  the  inclina- 
tion to  accept  all  the  details  of  the  tradition  as  literally  true ;  but 
we  are  certainly  free  to  dispute  the  strength  of  the  historical 
evidence  upon  which  the  facts  are  claimed.     That  evidence   is 
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purely  human,  and  as  such  not  exempt  from  the  criticism  which 
we  apply  to  all  assertions  of  men,  whatever  their  character  for 
either  veracity  or  for  intellectual  keenness  may  be. 

Dr.  MacDonald  bases  his  refusal  to  permit  any  one  reasonably 
to  doubt  the  miraculous  transfer  by  angels — as  related  in  the 
legend — on  two  grounds.  First  because  the  legend  was  credited 
by  several  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  This  is  proved  not  only  from 
their  own  words,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  they  permitted  the 
legend  to  be  printed  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  Secondly,  the 
miracles  afterwards  wrought  at  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  House  are 
sufficient  proof  of  the  legend  being  true.  "  Could  the  God  of 
truth  set  a  seal  of  miracle  on  a  false  legend  ?  "  asks  Dr.  Mac- 
Donald. 

As  to  the  first  statement,  it  is  true  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs, 
like  Benedict  XIV,  gave  their  assent  to  the  tradition.  This  means 
that  they  believed  it  just  as  Dr.  MacDonald  believes  it;  and  such 
a  belief  in  men  of  such  learning  is,  we  take  it,  a  sign  of  a  humble 
piety  much  to  be  desired.  But  it  was  Benedict  himself  who 
strongly  repudiated  the  idea  that,  because  a  Pope  gives  his  endorse- 
ment to  the  legends  of  saints  contained  in  the  Breviary,  inasmuch 
as  they  serve  to  edify,  therefore  they  must  be  admitted  as  histor- 
ically true.  It  was  Clement  VIII,  who  caused  an  examination,  based 
on  historical  inquiry,  to  be  made  of  the  legendary  lessons  approved 
in  the  Breviary  of  Pius  V,  who  was  a  saint.  (See  Introductio 
generalis  ad  historiam  eccles.  critice  tractandam,  by  the  Bollandist 
P.  K.  de  Smedt,  S.J.).  Later,  Benedict  XIV  laid  down  certain 
principles  to  be  applied  as  critical  tests  in  the  admission  of  legends 
found  in  the  lives  of  saints,  which  are  based  solely  on  an  ancient 
and  pious  tradition.  (See  Benedict  XIV,  De  Canoniz.  Sanct.,  lib. 
IV,  p.  II,  c.  13.)  Referring  to  this  fact,  the  Benedictine  P.  Baumer 
shows  that  several  legends  were  cut  out  of  the  Breviary,  because 
they  were  based  on  apocryphal  sources,  and  he  adds  that  this 
process  of  correction  will  be  continued  as  time  goes  on,  because 
the  judgment  of  successive  Popes  has  made  it  plain,  even  if  Bene- 
dict XIV  had  not  expressly  enunciated  the  fact  that  the  "  legen- 
dae  "  of  the  Breviary  contain  various  errors,  and  that  what  one 
Pope  has  deemed  credible  may,  in  course  of  time,  be  shown  by 
his  successor  to  have  been  merely  a   pious  belief      (Cf.  P.  S. 
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Baumer,  O.S.B.,  Geschichte  dis  Brevier's,  pp.  429-449,  and  450- 
456,  495-505,  etc.) 

These  legends  served  for  edification,  and  thus  were  quite  in 
place,  as  we  have  already  shown  ;  but  they  may  lose  their  char- 
acter of  literal  truths  to  the  individual  with  the  progressive  growth 
of  human  inquisitiveness,  just  as  the  healthy  nursery  examples, 
which  teach  the  boy  virtue  and  truth,  become  to  him  less  facts 
than  symbols,  as  the  child  grows  older. 

The  second  argument,  that  because  well  attested  miracles  have 
been  wrought  at  the  shrine  of  Loreto,  therefore  the  Holy  House 
must  have  been  carried  by  angels  from  Nazareth  to  Dalmatia  and 
thence  to  Reccanati,  does  not  impress  us  as  logical.  It  would 
at  most  prove  that  the  stones  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto  are 
really  taken  from  Nazareth,  and  that  is  indeed  in  no  wise  questioned 
by  us.  We  think  pilgrims  may  have  brought  them  over,  and 
there  is  good  reason  for  this  belief  It  is  a  safe  principle  to  accept 
a  reasonable  and  natural  explanation,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the 
historical  circumstances  of  the  transfer  of  the  relics  from  Naza- 
reth to  Italy,  rather  than  press  the  miraculous  features  beyond 
ordinary  evidence  of  their  occurrence  simply  because  they  have  been 
believed  by  others.  In  any  case  there  is  no  obligation  to  accept 
them  as  historically  true  when  they  are  not  so  proved,  although 
everybody  is  free  to  believe  them. 

Those  who  deny  that  the  "  Holy  House "  of  Loreto  is 
taken  from  Nazareth,  at  least  in  great  part,  so  as  to  make  the 
relic  perfectly  genuine,  seem  to  us  to  go  farther  than  legitimate 
criticism  permits.  But  the  statement  that  angels  took  it  from 
Palestine  to  Italy  is  quite  another  thing,  for  which  we  have 
only  a  pious  belief  based  on  very  doubtful  testimony,  and  not 
at  all  binding  on  Catholic  faith,  or  loyalty,  or  even  reverence 
for  what  the  Holy  House  represents. 


THE  "  NEW"  DOOTRINE  OP  THE  IMMACULATE  OONOEPTIOU. 

Protestants,  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  history  and  genius 

of  the  Catholic  Church,  occasionally  find  obstacles  in  accepting 

her  doctrines  on  the  ground  that  these  are  new  and  therefore  no 

part  of  the  deposit  of  faith  committed  by  Christ  to  His  true 
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Church.  As  an  example,  they  point  to  the  preparation  for  a 
worthy  celebration  in  honor  of  the  coming  feast  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  defined  as  a  dogma  of  faith  only  fifty  years  ago. 

They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  definition  of  a  dogma  is 
merely  the  crystallization  of  a  previously  existing  faith  based  on 
sound  motives  of  credibility. 

It  is  well  known  that  Christians  for  a  long  time  accepted  the 
Apostles'  Creed  \  as  the  symbol  of  their  faith  but  as  this  did  not 
contain  a  full  or  complete  expression  of  the  beliefs  which  Apos- 
tolic tradition  had  confirmed  by  a  well  authorized  liturgy  used  in  all 
the  churches  established  by  the  Apostles,  they  soon  expanded 
the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed  was  received  with  equal 
authority.  In  the  same  way  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  formu- 
lated and  used  as  an  expansion  of  the  germ  truths  taught  by 
Christ. 

This  process  of  expansion  has  continued  ever  since,  for  the 
Church  is  a  living  organism  whose  doctrine  is  like  the  life  of  the 
plant  containing  in  its  seed  all  the  elements  of  trunk,  branches, 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruits.  These  appear  in  successive  stages,  and 
thus  the  embryo  of  the  incipient  organism  develops  under  the  in- 
fluence of  external  surroundings  which  are  like  the  nourishing 
elements  of  earth  and  air  and  light. 

To  say  then  that  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  not  part  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  from  the  beginning,  because  it  was  not  mani- 
fested in  a  formulated  expression  of  doctrine,  is  similar  to  saying 
that  the  fruit  of  a  tree  is  not  contained  in  its  organism,  because  we 
do  not  see  it  from  the  beginning.  The  oak  is,  organically  and 
actually,  contained  in  each  living  acorn,  but  the  embiyo  must 
develop  with  the  aid  of  Hght  and  air  to  be  perceived  in  its  fulness. 

Thus  the  belief  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  lay,  like  many 
other  beliefs  of  the  Creed,  dormant  for  a  time ;  but  its  existence 
was  gradually  and  spontaneously  manifested  in  the  devotion  of 
the  faithful.  And  this  devotion  was  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  broke  out  like  the  blossoms  and  fruits  on  a 
tree,  in  different  places,  in  different  ways,  and  in  succession  of 
times,  which  gave  ample  opportunity  to  the  Church  to  suppress  it 
had  she  deemed  it  necessary  to  disown  the  growth  as  representing 
a  useless  branch.     But  she  sanctioned  and  fostered  it  until  harvest 
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time,  when  she  announced  in  solemn  fashion  the  glorious  yield  of 
faith's  ripened  fruit. 

It  is  a  joy  for  the  Catholic  at  this  time  to  note  the  evidence  to 
which  Catholic  scholarship  draws  attention,  showing  how  over  a 
thousand  years  ago  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was 
honored  in  the  liturgy  of  the  countries  to  which  the  faith  had 
been  brought  in  the  course  of  early  centuries  from  the  South 
and  East.  Father  Thurston,  whose  researches  in  the  British 
Museum  have  in  part  been  published  in  The  Dolphin,  gives 
us  some  examples  of  the  early  Kalendars  used  in  the  English 
and  Irish  churches  soon  after  Christianity  had  taken  root  there. 
Among  these  MSS.  there  is  one  which  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
King  Alfred  the  Great  (871),  in  which,  under  May  2d,  we  have 
the  rubric  concipitur  Virgo  Maria  cognomine  senis.  A  kalendar 
of  the  same  age  under  the  name  of  Oengus-calendar  has  the  Irish 
legend  Feil  mar  Maire  nage  which  the  Lebar  Brecc  interprets  by 
the  gloss  "haec  est  inceptio  ejus,"  etc.  Professor  Thumeysen 
believes  that  this  MS.  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century. 
In  the  Stimmen  a.  Maria  Laach  mention  is  made  of  the  martyr- 
ology  of  Tallaght,  which  gives  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception under  May  3d.  This  MS.  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  ancient  book  of  Leinster,  in  which  we  find  a  note  "  Mariae 
virginis  conceptio — V  Nonas  Maias." 

Ballerini  (in  his  Sylloge  monument.  I)  mentions  an  ancient 
testamentary  document  called  "  Donatio  Ugonis  de  Summo,"  in 
which  a  Catholic  nobleman  of  the  eleventh  century  bequeathes  to 
his  dependents  a  gift  of  money  with  the  request  that  a  statue  of 
Our  Blessed  Lady  be  carved  in  marble,  to  represent  her  as  the 
"  Virgin  free  from  the  original  sin  through  the  anticipated  grace 
of  the  Redemption."  Furthermore  the  document  requests  that  a 
Mass  be  annually  celebrated  "  on  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  "  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Mother  of  God,"  during 
which  Mass  are  to  be  sung  the  following  lines  : 

Candidissima  uti  lilia, 
Salve  aeterni  Patris  filia, 
Salve  Mater  Redemptoris, 
Salve  Sponsa  Spiratoris, 
Sine  macula  concepta. 
Salve  Triadis  electa.^ 
1  Theol.  Quartalsch,^  III,  1904. 
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In  1 846  Robert  Anstruther  published  an  old  codex  of  Abbot 
Osbert,  of  Clare,  belonging  to  the  year  1128,  in  which  the  abbot 
treats  of  the  feast  as  celebrated  in  various  places.  He  would  have 
it  introduced  also  in  Winchester,  where,  however,  he  meets  with 
opposition  from  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Osbert  complains  of 
this  to  Anselm  of  Edmundsbury  (a  nephew  of  St.  Anselm  of 
Canterbury)  and  enumerates  the  churches  where  the  feast  is 
honored. 

Edmund  Bishop  {Downside  Review ^  1 886)  proves  conclusively 
that  the  feast  was  celebrated  in  England  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. He  cites  a  calendar  of  the  Abbey  Newminster  written 
under  Abbot  Aelfwin  (1034- 1 05 7),  another  from  the  Vetus  monas- 
terium  of  about  1030.  He  also  discovered  two  rituals  (benedictio- 
nalia),  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  and 
was  written  between  '1023  and  1050;  the  other  apparently  to 
Bishop  Leofric,  of  Exeter,  who  died  in  1072. 

The  contention  has  been  made  that  these  writers  speak  merely 
of  a  feast  of  the  Conception  of  Our  Lady,  which  would  not  neces- 
sarily imply  her  total  freedom  from  original  sin,  but  only  her  being 
sanctified  like  St.  John  the  Baptist.  But  this  is  not  true  of  the 
evidence  cited  from  Osbert  of  Clare  and  the  Abbot  Anselm,  or  of 
other  texts  cited  which  speak  expressly  of  the  hnmaculate  Con- 
ception of  Our  Blessed  Lady. 


Criticisms  and  j^otes. 


OONPEEENOES  AUX  JEUNES  FILLES  sur  I'Apostolat  Ohretien.  Par 
I'AbbeL.  Moussard,  Ohanoine  de  Besancon.  Paris:  Ancienne  Maison 
Oh.  Donniol.    (P.  Teqm-)    1904.    Pp. ^288. 

WOMAN.  By  the  Kev.  N.  Walsh,  S.J.  Author  of  "  Old  and  New,"  etc. 
Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.    (Benziger  Brothers.)    1903.    Pp.  114. 

THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  IN  MODEKN  LIFE.  By  Beverley  Warner,  D.D. 
New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Oo.    MOMIII.    Pp.  218. 

LIGHT  FOR  NEW  TIMES.  A  book  for  Catholic  girls.  By  Margaret 
Fletcher,  with  a  preface  by  W.  D.  Strappini,  S.J.  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago :  Benziger  Brothers,    Pp.  81, 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  HEART.  By  Margaret  Fletcher.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    London,  New  York  and  Bombay.    1904.    Pp.  109. 

VERS  LE  MARRIAGE— aux  Jeunes  Filles.  Par  le  R.  P.  Jean  Charruau, 
S.J.  Paris:  Ancienne  Maison  Charles  Douniol.  (P.  T'qui.)  1904. 
Pp.  401. 

DON'TS  FOR  MOTHERS  who  may,  or  may  not,  stand  in  need  of  them.  By 
Gabrielle  E.  Jackson.  Author  of  "  Mother  and  Daughter,"  etc.  Bos- 
ton: Lee&Shepard.    1903.    Pp.  122. 

The  education  of  our  women  is  not  being  neglected  in  modern 
times,  nor  in  any  sphere  of  possible  activity ;  but  the  important  thing 
in  the  training  of  women  is  the  quality.  **  A  wise  man  once  said  : 
the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world.  The  truth  of  this  is 
not  to  be  disputed,"  writes  the  author  of  Don' ts  for  Mothers,  *'but 
alack  and  alas,  what  erratic  *  rocks '  that  poor  cradle  sometimes 
receives — a  motion  given  by  a  hand  so  firm  yet  so  gentle,  so  governed 
by  a  brain  in  which  boundless  love,  unswerving  justice,  and  common 
sense  are  so  evenly  balanced  that  the  impetus  thus  given  may  last  a 
lifetime,  carrying  to  generations  still  unborn  '■  great  thoughts,  great 
feelings — like  instincts  unawares.'  "  The  surest  guarantee  for  main- 
taining this  evenness  of  motion  in  the  continuous  education  of  the 
young  child  is  religion,  true  religion,  for  which  woman,  upon  whom 
the  action  mainly  devolves,  has  a  naturally  receptive  mind  and  heart. 
Happily,  the  Catholic  Church  provides  seminaries  and  conservatories 
where  this  art  of  educating  women  for  the  great  task  of  shaping  the 
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destinies  of  men  is  pursued  by  those  who  are  especially  called  and 
wholly  devoted  to  it.  And  whilst  the  duty  of  the  mother  to  influence 
her  child  for  good  precedes  that  of  the  religious  teacher  who  educates 
it  in  school,  the  latter  is  not  only  able  to  direct  the  growing  intelli- 
gence to  a  right  exercise  in  later  life,  but  may  undo  some  of  the 
dangerous  tendencies  sown  in  the  child's  heart  by  the  injudicious 
fondness  of  an  over-indulgent  mother. 

Naturally  a  system  of  Convent  education  preserves  its  efficacy 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  fluctuating  fashions  of  secular 
society.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  train  pupils  to  conform  to  worldly 
methods  and  maxims,  but  rather  to  influence  social  opinion  toward 
higher  and  better  ends  than  are  common  in  the  world.  Every  girl 
that  leaves  a  Convent  School  is  meant  to  take  with  her  an  equipment 
of  mind  and  will,  which  by  its  excellence  asserts  not  only  indepen- 
dence of  character  in  matters  of  womanly  virtue,  but  which  will 
cause  her  to  be  a  missionary  for  whatever  is  noble  and  true  and 
beautiful.  It  is  with  a  view  to  strengthen  this  twofold  sentiment  that 
the  Abbe  Moussard  publishes  his  Conferences  aux  Jeunes  Filles.  The 
thirty-eight  addresses  are  grouped  under  two  heads  ;  first  V  Apostolat 
par  exemple,  in  which  the  motives  of  action,  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  the  cautions  to  be  adopted,  and  the  manner  of  exercising 
a  direct  womanly  influence  toward  elevating  society  are  dwelt  upon. 
The  second  part  deals  with  certain  phases  of  religious  belief  which  are 
singled  out  by  the  worldly-minded  as  points  of  attack  to  make  a 
young  girl  abandon  the  faith  of  her  childhood,  or  the  practices  of 
piety  which  conserve  it ;  among  these  are  the  objections  made  against 
dependence  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  against  the  confessional 
and  attendance  at  public  devotions,  the  misrepresentations  commonly 
made  regarding  religious,  priests,  and  bishops,  and  certain  stereo- 
typed historical  errors  supposed  to  militate  against  the  sanctity  of 
the  Church. 

A  book  written  in  a  somewhat  brighter  vein  is  that  of  Pere  Char- 
niau.  Its  main  object  is  to  make  the  young  girl  emancipated  from  the 
school  aware  of  the  issues  that  she  will  have  to  meet,  and  to  furnish 
some  light  by  which  she  may  recognize  their  true  inwardness  and  pur- 
pose. To  this  end  the  author  presents  a  number  of  detached  sketches 
— silhouettes  and  portraits,  dialogues  and  letters,  or  familiar  talks  be- 
tween herself  and  her  friends,  among  whom  there  are  women  who  have 
felt  the  sharp  edge  of  life  and  who  can  give  wise  counsel  in  a  form  that 
is  at  onhe  appropriate  and  convincing.     Father  Charruau  comes  nearer 
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to  realizing  the  modern  temper  6f  women  as  a  class,  than  any  other 
French  writer  known  to  us.  The  very  captions  of  his  chapters  indi- 
cate this — Cor  bet  lies  de  noces — La  clef  iT  or  (prayer) — Devotions  et 
devotion — Casse-cou  ! — Mammon — Noces  d^or  are  only  a  few  of  the 
titles  that  head  his  pages  replete  with  gems  of  poetry  and  happy  *  bon 
mots  '  to  ward  off  the  apprehension  of  tedious  piety  which  always 
lingers  between  the  leaves  of  admonitory  volumes  addressed  to  young 
people. 

But  what  the  French  writers  for  young  women  of  to-day  barely 
suggest,  is  expressed  in  clear  and  unmistakable  language  by  the  English 
writers  placed  at  the  head  of  this  review. 

Father  Walsh  pleads  for  the  education  of  woman  upon  the  model  laid 
down  by  God  in  His  revelation.  This  gives  us  a  standard  unquestion- 
ably high  and  attractive,  as  well  as  unalterable,  although  subject  to 
adaptation.  Accordingly,  the  author  keeps  before  us  the  inspired  Word 
of  God,  commented  on  by  men  who  were  not  only  holy,  but  also  edu- 
cated and  refined,  such  as  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Fenelon,  and  others.  The  wise  and  perfect  woman 
is  the  religious  woman,  but  religion  does  not  consist  in  external  devotion 
so  much  as  rather  in  the  disciplined  good  sense  which  guards  the  duties 
of  practical  life  in  charity.  This  is  God's  view,  and,  although  that 
view,  says  Father  Walsh,  may  not  be  known  as  *'up  to  date,"  it  is 
certainly  right.  He  admits  the  claims  of  higher  education  for  women, 
in  a  restricted  sense  suited  to  the  individual,  and  with  this  reservation 
he  considers  the  duties  first  of  the  wife  and  mother,  and  then  of  the 
daughter  and  sister.  Thus,  in  progressive  steps,  we  are  led  to  consider 
the  studies,  religious  practices,  cultivation  of  domestic  virtues,  such 
as  joy,  gladness,  cheerfulness,  frugality,  industry,  to  which  woman 
must  attend.  The  last  two  chapters  view  her  as  the  mistress  of  the 
home,  likened  to  St.  Monica,  with  whose  picture  the  author  concludes 
his  delineation  of  the  "valiant  woman." 

In  a  somewhat  more  progressive  spirit,  and  with  decided  belletris- 
tric  grace,  does  Dr.  Warner  take  up  the  subject  of  the  modern  wo- 
man's education.  He  recognizes  that  there  are  certain  problems  with 
which  the  young  woman  of  to-day  is  bound  to  concern  herself  in  a 
way  that  is  new.  But  he  is  by  no  means  an  advocate  of  the  *  *  new  ' ' 
woman.  **  The  coming  woman  may  vote,  or  not.  I  neither  know, 
nor  care,"  he  writes.  **  But  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  ballot  that  she 
will  wield  her  greatest  power  over  the  still  plastic  mass  of  our  young 
democracy.     .     .     .     The  young  woman  is  not  always  conscious  of 
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the  influence  she  exercises  as  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  sum  of  life. 
I  have,  therefore,  tried  to  indicate  certain  way-marks  for  her  little  jour- 
ney in  the  world,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  pitfalls  which  men  per- 
ceive more  readily  than  their  mothers  and  sisters.  One  profound 
conviction  underlies  every  written  word  in  these  pages — that  the  sex- 
distinction  involves  far  more  than  a  diversity  of  physical  functions. 
The  woman  is  so  far  different  from  the  man  that  she  must  be  judged 
by  other  standards,  even  by  other  moral  standards. ' '  This  disposes 
of  the  question — so  far  as  our  author  is  concerned — of  woman's  fit- 
ness to  fill  the  place  of  man,  or  to  accept  his  responsibilities,  to 
supplant  his  sphere  of  influence,  to  take  up  his  occupations  and 
amusements.  The  author  is  not  a  Catholic,  but  he  has  the  Catholic 
point  of  view,  which  assigns  to  woman  not  the  manly  strength,  but 
the  more  tender  and  deep  influence  that  gives  to  her  the  power : 

To  lure  into  the  air  a  face  long  sick  ; 
To  gild  the  brow  that  from  its  dead  looks  up  ; 
To  shine  on  the  unforgiven  of  this  world  ; 
With  slow,  sweet  surgery  restore  the  brain, 
And  to  dispel  shadows  and  shadowy  fear. 

His  counsels  on  the  Use  of  Books  are  admirable,  as  are  the  chapters 
on  Amusements^  on  the  Woman  Who  Works,  and  on  the  Religious 
Vocation  of  Every  Woman.  '*  Go  put  your  creed  into  your  deed  "  is 
the  keynote  of  the  last  admonition  intended  to  bring  out  the  value 
of  religion,  and  of  the  woman's  duty  to  rebuke  the  scorner  of  it  in 
any  form. 

Miss  Fletcher  faces  the  problem  of  woman's  position  in  modern 
life  directly  from  the  Catholic  standpoint.  Father  Strappini,  of  Ox- 
ford, defines  that  position  for  us  in  his  preface.  He  believes  that  our 
age  represents  '  ^  an  era  of  change  and  of  unexpected  developments, ' ' 
and  as  such  has  brought  about  *^no  change  greater  than  the  present 
altered  position  of  English  women."  Reviewing  the  indications 
arising  from  the  discovery  of  the  intellectual  and  administrative  possi- 
bilities latent  in  women — latent  through  want  of  training  and  oppor- 
tunity— the  author  oi  Light  for  New  Times  essays  to  prepare  the  young 
girl  for  the  opportunities  that  await  her,  of  exercising  her  influence  in 
positions  which  directly  affect  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and,  we 
might  say,  apart  from  the  home.  She  writes  like  one  experienced  in 
the  ways  of  the  world ;  open,  yet  discreet ;  without  sentimentality, 
yet  fully  aware  of  the  value  that  attaches  to  the  special  virtues  of  the 
heart.     In  both  her  books  there  is  a  frankness  of  dealing  with  subjects 
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which  most  religious  people  feel  shy  of  discussing,  that  recalls  the 
Scriptural  and  patriarchal  mode  of  instruction  ;  yet  tact  and  sincerity 
go  hand  in  hand  throughout.  And  she  fully  justifies  her  freedom  of 
spirit,  reverently  as  it  moves,  when  she  tells  the  young  girl  who  leaves 
the  convent  school : 

**  I  would  not  dare  to  forecast  a  future  of  virtue  and  happiness  for  any  girl  who 
has  not  begun  to  acquire  some  self-mastery  by  the  time  she  is  entrusted  with  a  certain 
amount  of  liberty,  for  such  a  prophecy  would  give  the  lie  to  all  that  I  have  observed 
in  life. 

"  The  keynote  of  this  generation  is  not  that  of  the  last ;  you  are  entering  upon 
liberties  that  your  mothers  never  dreamed  of,  you  have  new  opportunities,  you  have 
also  new  dangers  to  face,  you  certainly  have  new  work  to  do,  and  you  have  to  fit 
yourself  for  the  work. 

**  In  the  mind  of  God  is  foreshadowed  for  each  one  of  you  a  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive character,  your  possible  self,  your  certain  self,  if  you  conquer  the  hindrances  to 
grace  ;  but  in  the  as  yet  unplanted  wilderness  of  each  girl's  soul  of  you  there  should 
be  a  voice  crying :  Prepare  ye  the  ways  of  the  Lord ;  make  straight  His  paths." 

So  the  author  leads  her  young  friends  along  **the  way  without 
which  there  is  no  going, "  to  a  just  sense  of  the  ' '  Liberty  ' '  that 
awaits  them,  entailing  **  Responsibilities,"  and  cautions  especially 
in  the  adoption  of  a  * '  Professional  Life. ' ' 

The  little  volume  entitled  School  of  the  Heart  is  a  continuation 
or  an  extension  of  the  Light  for  New  Times.  It  deals  with  subjects 
that  touch  the  more  intimate  needs  of  feminine  nature.  They  are 
such  as  in  former  times  our  instructors  have  shrunk  from  discussing, 
not  because  they  are  evil,  but  because  they  are  sacred.  But  ignorance 
of  them  to-day  is  to  some  extent  a  danger,  because  the  new  order  of 
things  has  prepared  a  counterfeit  of  them  openly  exhibited,  from  which 
the  young  receive  false  impressions,  so  as  to  confuse  them  when  they 
discover  the  possession  of  the  treasure  within  their  own  hearts.  To 
safeguard  the  young  girl  against  misunderstanding  the  promptings  of 
first  and  succeeding  affections.  Miss  Fletcher  enters  in  a  thoughtful 
and  serious  way  upon  the  topics  "Falling  in  Love"  —  **  Married 
Life  "  —  "  The  Woman  of  Leisure. ' ' 

It  is  all  safe  and  indeed  edifying  reading  not  only  for  those  whom 
the  author  directly  addresses,  but  likewise  for  those  who  instruct  the 
young  girl  in  order  to  prepare  her  for  real  life  and  save  her  from 
follies  which  can  hardly  ever  be  fully  healed. 

We  stated  in  the  beginning  that  convent  education  maintains  its 
efficacy  by  being  separated  from  the  influences  of  worldly  fashion  which 
is  superficial  and  changeable.     But  it  is  evident  that  in  view  of  the 
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altered  trend  of  woman's  sphere  and  the  accepted  changes  in  her  re- 
sponsibilities toward  the  modern  world,  the  religious  educator  must 
take  account  of  the  new  elements  and  incorporate  them  in  her  scheme 
of  training.  Whatever  the  reason  for  these  changes,  they  are  a  fact. 
They  do  not  undo  the  old  and  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
pedagogy  builds  a  solid  system  of  developing  character,  but  they  call 
for  new  instruments,  for  additional  material  to  fill  in  the  voids  created 
in  the  shrinking  which  the  age  of  mankind  has  seemingly  brought  on. 
And  for  this  the  religious  teacher  cannot  leave  her  cloister  or  mingle 
with  the  world,  lest  the  salt  lose  its  savor.  What  she  can  do  is  to  note 
the  changes  indicated  by  those  who  write  their  experiences  in  works 
such  as  are  here  referred  to.  We  need  not  accept  it  all ;  but  we  must 
note  it  and  weigh  it  and  test  it  all,  lest  we  lose  precious  opportunities 
of  improvement  in  our  charge.  If.  we  apply  the  touchstone  of  re- 
ligious principle  to  all  that  seems  new,  we  shall  find  much  of  it  old, 
only  cast  in  new  forms ;  and  we  shall  distinguish  what  is  sound  and 
solid  from  that  which  is  spurious  and  hollow.  '*  I  would  ask  these," 
writes  our  author,  speaking  of  those  who  would  shrink  from  any 
change  of  the  old  ways  in  the  belief  that  what  is  new  must  be  danger- 
ous, * '  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  Incarnate, 
and  reflect  that  she,  although  a  maiden  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
temple,  showed  in  the  gentle  dignity  of  her  answer  to  the  angelical 
salutation  that  she  had  meditated  upon  the  real  issues  of  life,  as  God 
intended  they  should  be  meditated,  in  the  light  of  prayer. ' ' 

OUE  OOLLEGrES.  Catholic  University  of  America— Pontificium  Collegium 
Jos ephinum— Boston  College— Mount  St.  Mary's  College— $t.  Charles 
College— Conception  College — The  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  of 
the  United  States.  1904.— The  University  of  Virginia  (Charlottesville) , 

In  making  a  cursory  survey  of  the  educational  work  done  in  our 
American  Colleges  for  boys,  the  student  of  Catholic  pedagogy  is  partly 
guided  by  the  annual  reports  issued  from  our  leading  institutions,  such 
as  are  represented  by  the  above  named  colleges.  These  include  the 
Year  Book  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  1 904-1 905  ;  Relatio 
Annalis  XVI  pro  anno  scholastico  1 903-1 904  de  Pontificio  Collegio 
Josephine  de  Propaganda  Fide,  Ohio ;  also  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Boston  College  (Jesuit),  1 903-1 904,  and  of  Boston  College  High 
School ;  Ninety-sixth  Annual  Catalogue  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, near  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  for  the  academic  year  1903-1904  ;  Cata- 
logue of  St.  Charles  College,  near  EUicott  City,  Md.,  for  the  scholastic 
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year  1903-1904  (Sulpician)  ;  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Officers, 
Faculty  and  Students  of  Conception,  Mo.,  for  the  collegiate  year  1903- 
1904  (Benedictine). 

The  above-mentioned  institutions  are  fairly  representative  of  the 

haracter,   quality  and  grading  proposed  or  attempted  in  schools  of 

econdary  or  higher  education  intended  to  equip  our  boy- youth  for 

ctive  service  in  the  various  professions,  as  well  as  in  the  literary  and 

commercial  spheres  of  life. 

The  testimony  of  past  efficiency  whence  we  might  argue  to  the 
actual  value  of  our  Catholic  College  education  cannot  be  easily  gathered 
by  an  appreciable  appeal  to  results  in  the  field  of  distinctly  religious 
activity,  except  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries.  St.  Charles 
College,  as  a  preparatory  school  for  youth  who  might  feel  the  call  to 
the  priesthood,  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Archbishop  Marechal  and  of 
Charles  Carroll  who  witnessed  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  Mount 
St.  Mary's  College,  whose  foundation  was  laid  nearly  a  hundred  years 
(1808)  ago,  also  served  from  its  very  beginning  as  a  school  for  the 
training  of  missionary  priests.  These  two  institutions  represent,  there- 
fore, a  very  large  portion  of  the  credit  due  to  the  development  of  the 
Church  as  an  organic  influence  in  our  country  and  people.  The  P^e- 
ligious  Orders  labored  in  the  same  direction  with  the  added  prestige 
which  goes  with  teachers  educated  in  the  approved  schools  of  the  Old 
World.  The  Benedictines,  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  the 
later  teaching  orders,  all  began  work  with  the  primary  sense  of  the 
importance  which  attaches  to  the  training  of  an  efficient  clergy  carry- 
ing out  the  methods  of  religious  education  in  harmony  with  their  par- 
ticular ratio  studioruni.  Beyond  this  we  have  had  from  our  schools 
some  eminent  priests,  physicians,  teachers,  but  their  number  is  insig- 
nificant, and  their  services  to  religion  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
ordinary  practice  of  their  respective  professions.  The  men  who  in 
the  secular  pursuits  of  life  have  done  most  service  to  the  Catholic  cause 
as  statesmen,  writers,  or  organizers  of  public  enterprise,  have  been  con- 
verts, and  their  influence  cannot,  therefore,  be  traced  to  an  immediate 
Catholic  education  in  our  Colleges.  These  have  done  much  to  pre- 
serve the  faith  or  the  Catholic  consciousness  which  is  its  safeguard,  but 
they  have  not  developed  any  strong  leadership  among  our  laity,  such 
as  is  marked  by  a  distinctly  Catholic  public  spirit.  A  proof  of  this  is 
to  be  found  in  a  certain  distinction  which  has  been,  until  recently, 
often  made  between  bishops  or  priests  and  laymen  when  there  was 
question  of  marshalling  some  common  public  interest.    The  laity  were 
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kept  in  the  background  as  if  their  position  debarred  them  from  the 
right  of  organizing  and  commanding,  whereas  these  qualities  are  in 
nowise  dependent  on  Sacred  Orders,  although  the  latter  usually  pre- 
suppose some  ability  of  leadership. 

But  the  lack  of  a  widespread  and  consistent  influence,  such  as  is 
supposed  to  derive  from  Catholic  higher  education  in  proportion  to 
our  supposed  efforts  through  collegiate  training  for  boys,  is  most  ap- 
parent in  Catholic  literature.  The  standard  of  American  Catholic 
products,  by  which  we  feed  the  intellects  of  our  young  men,  is  both 
commonplace  and  meagre  in  the  extreme.  Not  only  are  we  lacking 
in  American  college-bred  writers,  whose  tone,  power,  breadth,  and 
elevation  compares  favorably  with  a  similar  class  of  men  in  Europe, 
but  we  are  proportionately  far  below  non-Catholics  of  our  own  country 
in  this  respect.  If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  writers,  the  average 
quality  of  literature  read  amongst  us  would  convince  the  most  skeptic. 
With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  which  do  hardly  count  in  the  balance, 
our  best  things  are  written  not  only  by,  but  for,  women,  which  means 
that  the  higher  education  is  restricted  to  them.  And  this  is  due  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  Convent  Schools,  which,  taken  altogether,  have  main- 
tained a  higher  aim  than  the  schools  for  boys.  Neither  our  magazine 
literature,  nor  our  newspapers  appeal,  as  a  rule,  to  an  intellectual  or 
an  educated  class  of  readers,  and  it  is  considered  a  venture  to  make 
attempts  at  placing  in  the  field  anything  that  approaches  the  high- 
class  magazines  which  find  a  ready  support  among  educated  non- 
Catholics  ;  I  mean  magazines  that  deal  with  ethics,  philosophy,  fine 
arts,  or  higher  science,  from  the  Protestant  or  infidel  point  of  view. 
The  few  men  who  made  efforts  in  this  direction,  men  like  Brownson, 
were  not  popular ;  their  readers  were  scarcely  American  Catholics, 
and  few  young  men,  graduated  from  our  colleges,  could  be  interested 
in  such  reading  to-day,  which  means  that  they  have  not  been  trained 
to  develop  a  taste  for  anything  of  the  sort. 

These  things  are  facts,  not  censures ;  for  the  reasons  are  obvious 
enough.  But  we  aim  at  something  better,  and  the  unification  of  col- 
lege-systems with  Catholic  principles  of  education,  and  a  Catholic 
atmosphere  as  prerequisites  of  proper  coordination,  is  recognized  as  a 
necessity  demanding  present  attention. 

On  what  lines  is  such  unification  to  be  begun?  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges,  at  their  last  meeting, 
answered  the  question  by  referring  to  the  necessity  of  commonly  rec- 
ognized grading,  and  in  particular  to  demand  for  uniform  entrance 
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conditions  in  college  departments  awarding  definite  degrees.  The 
critical  and  somewhat  instructive  moment  of  the  discussion,  however, 
at  that  meeting,  is  probably  contained  in  the  answer  to  a  question 
proposed  by  one  of  the  professors :  How  are  we  going  to  establish 
any  rule  ?     The  reply  was  : 

*  *  With  regard  to  what  Dr.  R.  has  said  I  would  ask,  what  can  we  do  ?  We  are 
here  not  as  a  practical  body  ;  there  is  no  authority  that  can  impose  any  line  of  action 
upon  us.  Our  business  is  to  hear  views  with  regard  to  any  single  department  of  study 
and  then  we  shall  each  make  the  application  as  best  we  can.  The  great  advantage  is 
unification,  and  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  have  this  unification  constantly  in  disagree- 
ment. But  it  must  be  left  to  each  one  of  us  to  work  out  our  problems  in  our  own 
way,  after  hearing  the  experiences  of  others.  I  don't  see  that  we  can  do  anything 
except  what  each  college  may  choose  to  select,  because  there  is  no  authority  to  impose 
anything  on  us." 

Here  lies  the  difficulty.  The  College  authorities  recognize  no 
common  authority  which  could  determine  their  purely  scholastic 
activity  as  it  is  determined  by  State  authority  in  nearly  every  case 
where  we  have  really  efficient  systems  of  instruction.  On  the  other 
hand  each  College  has  its  individual  interests,  its  struggles  for 
maintenance,  which  means  in  most  cases  an  accommodative  system 
that  would  attract  boys  to  fill  the  departments  rather  than  brains  to  be 
filled  with  knowledge.  Anyone  who  carefully  examines  the  various 
catalogues  of  our  colleges  will  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
advertising  of  the  College  curriculum  is  often  something  apart  from 
the  curriculum  of  actual  studies  pursued  in  these  institutions. 
That  this  imputation  does  not  apply  to  all  or  even  the  majority  of 
our  Catholic  Colleges,  may  be  easily  admitted,  but  the  need  of  a 
higher  standard  remains  in  the  aggregate.  It  could  be  met  by  a 
system  of  unification  which  is  not  confined  to  discussions  however 
profitable  these  may  be,  but  by  legislation,  by  a  method  of  visitation 
or  intercollegiate  examinations  on  the  basis  of  what  the  programmes 
of  our  college -catalogues  propose  to  offer.  We  do  not,  and  the  time 
may  come  when,  as  in  European  States,  we  may  not,  object  to  obli- 
gatory public  examinations  by  civil  boards.  Why  should  it  be 
impossible  to  have  a  similar  institution,  under  the  auspices  of  a  recog- 
nized University  System  and  authority  distinctly  Catholic?  Such 
methods  are  efficient,  and  until  we  take  hold  of  them  we  shall  have  to 
face  the  competition  of  liberal-minded  Institutions  that  are  not  Catholic 
but  which  open  their  halls  to  Catholic  students.  The  University 
of  Virginia,  whose  bulletins  we  have  placed  aside  of  the   yearbooks 
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of  our  Catholic  Colleges  at  the  head  of  this  review,  states  :  **  Morality 
and  religion  are  recognized  as  the  foundation  and  indispensable  con- 
comitants of  education.  Great  efforts  are  made  to  surround  the 
students  with  religious  influences.  Divine  service  (entirely  voluntary) 
is  conducted  twice  on  Sunday  in  the  University  Chapel  by  clergymen 
invited  from  the  principal  religious  denominations."  *'  Integrity  and 
a  sacred  regard  for  truth  ' '  are  among  the  natural  virtues  upon  which 
institutions  like  these  lay  special  stress,  whilst  they  offer  every  advan- 
tage of  intellectual  and  physical  discipline.  Many  Catholic  students 
are  attracted  by  these  programmes  who,  if  all  our  colleges  represented 
one  grand  University  System,  not  merely  in. name  by  affiliation,  but 
in  reality,  being  controlled  by  a  common  Board  of  Visitors  or  Exam- 
iners, would  recognize  therein  a  prestige  which  cannot  be  denied. 
At  present  each  college  stands  on  the  reputation  given  it  by  its  special 
advocates,  by  alumni  associations  and  by  devices  which  give  in  them- 
selves no  more  guarantee  of  solidity  than  any  well  advertised  company. 
But  the  subject  is  too  large  for  a  cursory  review  and  demands  atten- 
tion separately  in  its  various  phases. 

LATIN  HYMNS,  with  English  Notes.  Por  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
F,  S.  March,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Lafayette  College.  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  :  American  Book  Co.    Pp.  333. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  taken  over  on  its  list  of  publi- 
cations, among  other  valuable  books  of  the  old  firm  of  Harper  and 
Brothers,  this  edition  of  Latin  Hymns.  The  growing  appreciation  of 
Catholic  liturgical  hymns,  incident  upon  the  proposed  restoration  of 
Latin  chant  in  our  churches,  makes  a  book  of  this  kind  particularly 
desirable  at  this  time.  We  have  not  quite  anything  like  this  collec- 
tion for  our  students  of  Latin,  although  there  exists  a  modern  Italian 
edition  of  excerpts  from  the  Christian  poets,  compiled  by  the  late 
Professor  Vallauri  and  containing  selections  from  Juvencus,  Lac  tan  tins, 
Victorinus,  Hilary,  Ausonius,  Paulinus,  Ambrose,  Severus,  and  Pru- 
dentius.  Similar  collections  are  found  among  the  French  school 
edition  of  the  Christian  classics  procured  by  Mgr.  Gaume  years  ago. 
But  they  are  not  only  poorly  printed,  but  they  require  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Italian  and  French  notes.  Professor  March  has  made  an 
excellent  and  fairly  representative  collection  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  a  sufficiently  long  criticism  to  approve  itself  to  every  Christian 
teacher  who  can  appreciate  the  value  of  these  beautiful  productions  of 
ages  when  faith  and  love  of  the  beautiful  were  twin  characteristics  of 
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the  leading  European  scholars.-  The  notes  are  brief  and  to  the  point, 
and  give  the  student  sufficient  insight  into  the  productive  genius 
of  these  hymns  by  references  to  their  origin  and  historic  setting,  to 
make  their  reading  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  a  taste  for  cultivating 
the  nobler  Latin  muse.  The  only  thing  that  will  jar  upon  the 
Catholic  mind  conscious  that  these  flowers  are  due  to  the  sowing  and 
caretaking  of  the  Latin  Church,  in  whose  Liturgy  alone  they  did  sur- 
vive, is  the  repeated  and  really  needless  reference  in  the  notes  to  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  England .  This  is  all  the  more  irritating  if 
we  remember  that  the  Reformation  of  Henry  VIII  and  his  immediate 
successors  made  the  first  attempts  to  destroy  these  beautiful  remnants 
of  a  sacred  service  which  could  hardly  have  survived  if  the  Latin 
tongue  had  not  been  and  remained  the  constant  medium  of  interpre- 
tation between  the  mother  Church  of  Rome  and  her  newly  converted 
children  in  the  North.  The  slender  reminders  of  the  old  truth  sug- 
gested by  the  Anglican  ritual  may  serve  to  admonish  members  of  the 
English  Church  what  they  have  lost ;  but  to  Catholic  students  it  must 
seem  like  mockery  to  refer  them  to  such  sources  of  comparison,  that 
is  if  the  book  in  its  present  form  is  intended  for  Catholic  Colleges. 

THE  NEW  OENTURY  OATHOLIO  READERS.  (Third  and  Pourth.) 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  Benziger  Brothers.  1904.  Pp.  247 
and  344. 

When,  last  year,  we  directed  attention  to  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  these  graded  Readers  for  our  Parochial  Schools,  we  laid  stress  upon 
their  exceptional  merit  in  point  of  typography  and  illustrations,  since 
these  elements  play  a  most  important  part  in  forming  permanent  im- 
pressions upon  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  two  new  volumes  issued 
for  the  use  of  the  higher  grades  in  the  schoolroom  are  an  added  im- 
provement, which  we  believe  will  commend  these  books  to  every 
teacher  capable  of  realizing  the  merits  and  importance  of  such  work. 

School-books,  and  particularly  the  class-manuals  which  are  con- 
stantly in  the  hands  of  the  child  for  a  number  of  years  during  the  for- 
mative period  of  its  life,  should,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  be  the 
very  best  that  the  printer's  art  can  devise;  and  it  is  a  mistaken  econ- 
omy to  look  mainly  for  cheap  and  hence  usually  inferior  material  in 
providing  the  instruments  of  the  child's  early  training.  The  publisher 
must  take  some  risk  if  he  be  mindful  of  this  principle;  and  unless  he 
is  so,  he  has  no  right  to  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  Catholic  in  the  re- 
ligious sense  of  the  word.     It  falls,  however,  to  the  duty  of  the  princi- 
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pals  of  our  schools  to  demonstrate  their  conviction  that  they  demand  the 
best  because  they  cannot  educate  with  deficient  tools  any  more  than  a 
sculptor  can  produce  the  ideal  in  his  mind  without  proper  instruments 
no  matter  how  noble  his  genius  or  how  excellent  the  block  which  he 
carves.  The  Benzigers  have  made  deliberately  a  step  forward  in  this 
respect.  These  two  **  Readers"  are  superior  even  to  the  two  first 
grades  of  last  year,  in  everything  that  concerns  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion, such  as  fine  new  type,  accurate  accentuation,  clean  printing,  good 
paper,  really  attractive  pictures,  especially  good  colored  selections. 
The  disposition  of  the  matter  and  the  choice  of  compositions  are 
equally  to  be  commended,  although  we  would  rather  see  Hall  Caine's 
name  omitted  from  a  book  for  the  modelling  of  young  people's  char- 
acter, since,  whatever  merit  that  author  may  be  allowed  to  have  in 
some  respects,  his  standard  of  moral  excellence  is  not  uniform  nor  of 
such  high  type  as  to  make  him  worthy  of  our  innocent  children's 
familiar  society.  There  is  time  enough  for  them  to  learn  to  admire 
literary  genius  of  the  modern  type,  when  they  have  strengthened  con- 
victions and  trained  judgment  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  piece  of 
work  may  be  admired  without  admiring  the  author.  In  early  educa- 
tion that  distinction  is  not  easily  observed,  and  thus  the  ignoring  of  it 
by  the  teacher  carries  with  it  some  defect  of  method.  But  even  in 
this  respect  the  New  Century  Readers  are  remarkably  free  from  blem- 
ish when  compared  (carefully)  with  the  standard  of  manuals  with 
which  we  have,  generally  speaking,  been  content,  ever  since  the 
new  pedagogy  has  come  in.  There  is  every  prospect  that  the  text- 
books for  Catholic  Schools  will  in  general  follow  the  standard  set  up 
by  these  **  Readers." 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill :  W.  S. 
Cody.     Harper.     ;^o.6o. 

The  stories  in  this  book  are 
undoubtedly  true,  but  they  are 
written  in  the  same  style  as  the 
vicious  tales  of  Indian  fighting, 
and  by  no  means  show  the  best 
side  of  the  author.  The  account 
of  his  show  is  lively,  harmless, 
and  interesting.   [Eight  to  twelve.] 

Among  English  Inns  :  Josephine 
Tozier.     Page.     $\.(io  net. 

Descriptions  of  a  little  group 
of  interesting  places,  so  situated 
that  they  can  be  visited  in  a  fort- 
night, the  traveller  lodging  each 
night  at  a  characteristic  English 
inn.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
with  new  photographs  taken  by 
the  author,  and  is  written  in  a 
cheerfully  instructive  style. 

As  a  Chinaman  Saw  Us :  Anony- 
mous.   Applet  on.    $1.25  net. 

Letters  following  the  model 
of  ''The  Citizen  of  the  World," 
and  justly  condemning  many 
American  follies  and  weaknesses, 


sharply  attacking  the  theory  of 
universal  equality,  asserting  the 
original  injudiciousness  of  giving 
a  vote  to  the  freedman,  and  point- 
ing out  the  possible  dangers  arising 
from  the  presence  of  his  descend- 
ants in  a  country  nominally  held 
by  white  men.  The  book  seems 
written  with  an  eye  to  influencing 
the  Presidential  election. 

Byways    of  Braithe :    Frances 

Powell .     Scribner.     j^  i .  5  o . 

An  extraordinarily  selfish  man 
effects  a  marriage  between  his 
good  daughter  and  a  rich  man, 
and  his  bad  daughter  and  her 
husband,  a  professional  thief, 
attempt  to  make  their  profit  from 
the  arrangement.  The  story  is 
purely  melo-dramatic,  without  an 
atom  of  serious  purpose,  and  the 
villains  are  much  too  elaborately 
blackened. 

Crecy :  Edith  Lawrence.  Buckles. 

;^i.5o. 

A  series  of  letters  relate  the 
history  of  a  family  of  Pennsylvania 
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Quakers  during  the  winter  of 
1776-7,  and  of  their  kinswoman, 
the  madcap  heroine,  who,  although 
engaged  to  her  Quaker  cousin, 
loses  her  heart  to  a  British  officer, 
and,  after  taunting  the  cousin  into 
enlisting  with  the  Americans, 
marries  the  foeman,  who  is  dis- 
covered to  be  the  son  of  a  rich 
peer.  The  anachronisms  of  speech 
are  many,  and  the  whole  story  is 
theatrical. 

Crossing :     Winston       Churchill. 
Macmillan.     $i.^o. 

The  hero,  a  Scottish  orphan 
with  a  triple  measure  of  Scottish 
keenness,  accompanies  the  George 
Rogers  Clark  expedition  as  drum- 
mer boy,  and  gives  a  long  ac- 
count of  it,  and  a.  briefer  history 
of  the  sad  later  years  of  Clark's 
life,  and  of  his  connection  with 
treasonable  schemes.  All  the  fic- 
titious personages  are  typical 
characters,  and  the  historical 
interest  is  uniformly  paramount 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Day    before     Yesterday:    S.    F. 

Shafer.     Macmillan.     IJ1.50. 

An  amusing  story  of  a  won- 
derfully mischievous  Virginian 
child  and  of  the  life  she  led  her 
brother  and  sister  and  elders.  Her 
naughtiness  was  invariably  pun- 
ished and  her  example  is  perfectly 
harmless  to  children,  and  the  de- 
scription of  child  life  in  a  small 
American  town,  about  1870,  is 
charming.  It  is  possible  that  a  very 
young  reader  might  be  puzzled  and 
amazed  by  a  description  of  Com- 
munion in  both  kinds  in  a  Prot- 
estant church,  but  no  adult  reader 
is  likely  to  be  offended  by  it. 


Forest  Drama  :  Louis  Pendleton. 
Coates.     ^1.50. 

A  story  of  the  Canadian 
woods,  an  English  girl,  her  French 
lover,  and  the  entirely  unrepent- 
ant retired  burglar  who  kidnaps 
her.  The  author's  style  is  so 
good  as  to  veil  the  improbabilities 
of  a  plot  that  is  nowhere  impos- 
sible. 

Givers :     M.     E.     W.    Freeman. 

Harper.      ^1.50. 

Short  stories,  some  exhibit- 
ing accurate  observation  and  com- 
plete lack  of  sympathy,  others 
based  upon  fancy  and  poorly 
simulating  sentiment. 

Love  among  the  Ruins  :  War- 
wick Deeping.  Maanillan. 
$i.SO. 

The  heroine,  wandering  with 
a  single  ancient  serving-man,  and 
bemoaning  the  destruction  of  her 
home  and  the  death  of  her  kins- 
men, meets  a  strange  knight  who 
by  stratagem  wins  her  to  take  the 
part  of  saintly  leader  to  certain 
revolting  peasants,  but  she  loves 
and  marries  his  sworn  enemy. 
The  tale  is  encumbered  with  an 
immense  array  of  obsolete  terms 
of  military  equipage  and  manoeu- 
vre, and  is  exceedingly  affected. 

Mother   of    Pauline:    L.    Parry 

Truscott.     ;^i.5o. 

The  heroine  and  her  hus- 
band are  represented  as  virtually 
demanding  that  they,  being  re- 
morseful for  their  detected  pre- 
matrimonial  sin,  shall  be  treated 
rather  better  by  society  than  the 
truly  repentant  sinner  is  treated 
by  the  angels,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, for  they  demand  not  only 
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rejoicing,  but  complete  forgetful- 
ness  of  their  fault.  Society  de- 
clines, and  they  call  names. 

Motor  Pirate:  G.  Sidney  Pater- 
noster.    Page,     $1.50. 

This  is  a  detective  story,  in 
which  the  criminal  is  a  highway 
robber,  who  appears  at  widely 
separated  points  at  incredibly 
short  intervals ;  it  is  related  with 
much  spirit,  and  King  Edward  is 
audaciously  introduced  as  one  of 
the  robber's  victims. 


New  England  in  Letters  :  Rufus 
Rockwell     Wilson.        Wessels. 

$1. so- 
Brief  accounts  of  the  authors 
who  have  been  born,  or  have  lived 
in  New  England,  are  woven  into 
chapters  arranged  by  locality. 
There  is  very  little  gossip  in  the 
book ;  its  plan  makes  it  as  useful 
for  a  guide  as  for  a  manual  for  lit- 
erary reference  ;  and  it  has  good, 
colored  pictures. 

Olive  Latham :  E.  Voynich.  Lip- 
pine  ott.     $1.50. 

An  English  girl,  discontented 
with  common-place  life,  first  be- 
comes a  nurse,  and  then  allies  her- 
self with  Russian  agitators.  Her 
experience  in  Russian  prisons  and 
hospitals,  and  among  officials  who 
refuse  to  take  a  sentimental  view 
of  her,  nearly  drives  her  mad,  and 
is  related  in  a  manner  leaving 
nothing  to  the  imagination,  but  it 
does  not  prevent  her  from  marry- 
ing a  second  agitator.  The  hor- 
ror of  the  story  is  its  most  memo- 
rable quality. 


Peace  and  the  Vices:  Anna   A. 
Rogers .     Scribner.     $1.50. 

The  case  of  a  man  with  an 
inherited  and  apparently  incura- 
ble appetite  for  intoxicating 
liquor,  is  the  central  interest  of 
the  story,  of  which  the  scene  is 
laid  partly  in  Japan,  and  partly 
in  the  United  States.  An  amus- 
ing love  story,  and  the  vagaries  of 
an  intensely  silly  woman  serve  to 
lighten  the  tale,  which  ends  hap- 
pily. All  the  male  characters, 
the  villain  excepted,  are  American 
naval  officers. 

Queen's  ftuair:    Maurice    Hew- 
lett.    Macmillan.     $1.50. 

The  story  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  is  so  related  that  she  appears 
as  Bothwell's  puppet  almost  from 
the  first  moment  of  meeting  with 
him;  as  infatuated  with  Darnley 
until  his  clownishness  taught  her 
hatred,  and  always  as  profoundly 
ignorant  of  her  kingdom  and 
people.  The  religious  question 
is  hardly  touched,  except  by 
quoting  Knox  who  is  represented 
as  loving  Mary,  and  the  story  is 
prolonged  by  infinite  affectations. 

Sandhiller :    Malvina  Sarah  War- 
ing.    Neale.     $1.50. 

The  daughter  of  a  '^poor 
white, ' '  being  adopted  by  a  rich 
woman  is  sought  in  marriage  first 
by  her  guardian's  nephew  whose 
mother  separates  him  from  her, 
then  by  a  scapegrace  whom  she 
reforms,  but  who  leaves  her  when 
told  that  she  has  negro  blood,  and 
lastly  by  a  Northern  man  who  is 
indifferent  to  her  **  poor  white  " 
blood,  and  careless  of  her  real 
ancestry  which  is  found  to  be 
very  good. 
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Singular  Miss  Smith  :     Florence 
Morse    Kingsley.     Macmillan. 

Miss  Smith's  singularity  con- 
sists in  refusing  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  her  club  as  infallible, 
and  endeavoring  to  ascertain  for 
herself  why  domestic  service  is 
unbeloved  of  poor  girls.  She 
enters  it  herself  in  order  to  learn 
the  truth,  meets  a  college  profes- 
sor playing  workingman  for 
similar  reasons,  and  after  their 
betrothal  informs  him  that  she  is 
rich.  The  book  is  written  to 
amuse,  not  to  argue,  and  incident- 
ally to  ridicule  the  woman's  club. 

Story  of  the   Red   Cross :    Clara 
Barton.     Appleton.     ^^1.25  net. 

A  simple  narrative  of  the 
author's  work  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  in  which  she  con- 
ducted the  branch  of  the  Red 
Cross  founded  by  her  efforts,  and 
carried  on  with  capital  lent  by 
her.  It  is  a  wonderful  tale,  re- 
lated with  no  art  but  with  much 
power,  and  it  abounds  in  good 
stories. 

To-Morrow  ?      Victoria       Cross. 

Scott.     ;^i.5o. 

The  hero,  being  determined  not 
to  marry  until  he  is  a  successful 


author,  keeps  his  betrothed  in 
suspense  for  years,  until  her 
power  as  an  artist  is  completely 
blighted,  and  weds  at  last,  only 
to  have  her  die  a  few  hours  after 
the  bridal  ceremony.  The  author 
so  treats  this  theme  as  to  make 
the  book  unsuitable  for  a  girl's 
reading. 

Uncle  Bob  and  Aunt  Becky's 
Strange  Adventures  at  the 
World's  Exposition:  Herschel 
Williams.     Laird.     $1.50. 

The  ancient  conventionalized 
American  rustics  pass  through  the 
ancient  round  of  adventures  in  the 
ancient  way,  having  learned  noth- 
ing in  fifty  years  of  ''world's 
fairs." 

Woman     Errant :     Anonymous. 

Doubleday .     ^1.50. 

The  author's  intention  is  to 
discourage  the  woman  who  wan- 
ders from  home  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, neglecting  the  duties 
there  awaiting  performance. 
Many  of  the  characters  in  the 
story  have  appeared  in  the  author's 
''People  of  the  Whirlpool,"  but 
all  are  subordinated  10  the  pur- 
pose mentioned. 


Literary  Chat, 


While  Lever,  Lover  and  Carleton,  Jane  Barlow,  Emily  Lawless  and  the  authors 
of  The  Real  Charlotte  have  dealt  with  the  peasantry  and  the  "squirearchy" 
in  Irish  life,  few,  if  any,  have  studied  the  dwellers  in  our  small  towns,  the  shop- 
keepers and  minor  professional  men,  whose  sons  become  for  the  most  part  factors  in 
the  leading  of  their  people  ;  and  although  the  lives  of  these  men  may  be  less  pic- 
turesque than  the  classes  that  rank  above  and  below  them,  they  exercise  a  far  greater 
influence  in  the  home  country.  This  is  the  sphere  in  which  Charlotte  O' Conor 
Eccles  is  making  a  reputation  for  herself.  We  just  learn  that  Cassel  and  Co.  have 
accepted  for  publication  the  series  of  Toomevara  Chronicles  of  which  we  have  given 
our  readers  some  samples. 


The  English  papers  lately  announced  that  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  London  had 
proposed  to  the  city  authorities  the  advisability  of  abolishing  the  title  (and  converting 
to  secular  uses  the  property)  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  in  Aldermanbury. 
There  are  certain  things  connected  with  the  church  which  ought  to  preserve  it  as  a 
monument  not  only  of  Catholic  times — for  which  the  Bishop  of  London  may  not  feel 
much  sympathy — but  of  some  artistic  and  literary  celebrities.  Christopher  Wren 
restored  it  after  the  great  fire,  in  1667.  Besides  this  fact  there  may  be  found  in  the 
little  churchyard  in  which  the  edifice  stands  the  only  memorial  to  Shakespeare  which 
the  city  possesses.  A  bust  of  the  poet  forms  the  central  figure  of  a  memorial  to 
Henry  Condell  and  John  Heminge,  the  editors  of  the  Folio  of  1623,  both  of  whom 
were  buried  in  the  church. 

Here  was  also  buried  the  body  of  the  notorious  Judge  Jeffreys  after  it  was  brought 
from  the  Tower.  Milton's  second  wife,  Catharine  Woodcocke,  whose  marriage  is 
recorded  in  the  register  for  1656,  is  also  buried  here.  The  author  oi  Paradise  Lost 
lies  not  far  away,  in  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate. 


Few  books  dealing  with  general  Christian  ethics  have  had  such  lasting  success 
as  Dr.  Smiles'  Self -Help  ^  published  first  in  1859  by  John  Murray.  The  story  goes 
that  the  first  publisher  to  whom  Mr.  Smiles  had  sent  the  book  replied  that  he  might 
get  it  back  whenever  he  came  for  it :  *'  You  will  find  the  manuscript  on  my  counter 
whenever  you  like  to  call  for  it.  People  won't  read  anything  of  this  kind  ;  they 
want  books  about  fighting  and  all  that  sort  of  thing."  The  story  goes  that  when 
Self- Help  was  an  acknowledged  success,  the  author  and  this  publisher  met.  "  Why 
didn't  you  bring  the  book  to  us  ?  We  would  have  treated  you  like  a  prince,"  said 
the  publisher.     *♦  Well,  I  did  give  you  the  offer  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Smiles,  gently. 


Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  gives  the  following  amusing  account  of  a  visit 
which  Madame  de  Navarro  (Mary  Anderson)  paid  to  Cardinal  Manning  to  ask 
whether  she  might  be  married  in  a  hat.  That  weighty  matter  having  been  settled, 
he  said:  **I  have  been  writing  something  about  the  stage,  to  which  I  want  you  to 
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listen.  If  there  is  anything  with  which  you  do  not  agree,  pray  stop  me."  Very 
soon  there  came  an  outrageously  strong  condemnation  of  theatres  and  their  influence. 
**Stop,"  she  said,  and  protested.  It  transpired,  in  the  course  of  conversation  which 
ensued,  that  Manning  had  been  only  once  at  a  theatre  in  his  life. 


Miss  Mallock,  sister  of  the  famous  author  of  Is  Life  Worth  Livingy  and  a  con- 
vert, is  at  present  in  Ireland,  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  Catholic  **  School  of 
Domestic  Economy ' '  referred  to  in  Professor  Stockley'  s  article  on  Convent  Educa- 
tion. This  school  has  been  planned  upon  the  model  establishment  of  the  Countess 
Zamoyska  described  by  Miss  Mallock  in  these  pages  two  years  ago,  and  since  then 
in  a  volume  published  in  England. 


Among  the  works  recently  placed  on  the  Index  is  M.  Albert  Houtin's  PAmeri- 
canisme.  The  book  bears  all  the  traces  of  an  inspired  attempt  to  restate,  and  perhaps 
revive,  the  controversy  of  some  years  ago  ;  but  as  such  it  has  evidently  failed  to  make 
any  impression  among  American  Catholics.  It  has  nothing  good  to  say  of  the  Jesuits, 
but^is  extravagant  in  its  praise  of  some  distinguished  clerical  actors  to  whom  we  have 
to  listen — at  least  for  the  time  being. 


Volume  XIII  of  the  Catalogue  General  des  Antiquites  ^gyptiennes  du  Musee  du 
Caire  completes  the  account  of  "Greek  Sculpture"  by  C.  C.  Edgar,  begun  in  the 
last  volume  on  Greek  Moulds.  The  collection  contains  among  other  things  most 
valuable  material  for  the  archaeology  of  the  early  Christian  history  of  Egypt.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Prof.  W.  Bock's  reproductions  of  Coptic  monuments  in  the  Nile 
valley. 

The  Art  and  Book  Company  ( London)  publishes  some  sonnets  and  other  verses 
by  Mrs.  Shapcote,  under  the  title  Immaculata,  **  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price,"  which 
is  only  a  portion  of  a  larger  work  to  come  out,  it  is  hoped,  for  the  Jubilee  of 
Our  Blessed  Lady  in  December.  The  lines  are  replete  with  allusions  to  the  Sacred 
Scripture,  which  give  them  a  unique  value.  Here  is  a  sample  taken  from  a  group 
entitled  **  Mary  the  Seat  of  Wisdom  "   under  the  third  caption. 

Vas  Spirituale. 
Thus  thrills  her  voice  Creation  through,  that  she 
May  wake  the  echo  of  her  Jubilee 
For  ever  and  for  ever.     'Tis  a  note 
Struck  by  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Word 
Of  God  rings  in  it.     Wisdom  makes  it  heard 
Who  made  that  it  should  be  divinely  wrote. 
Withal  her  strain  grows  plaintive.     Pleaduigly 
Wisdom  she  teaches  to  the  passer-by — 
Oh  ye  who  are  athirst,  come  take  your  fill !  ^ 
Come,  drink  of  me  ;  ^  an  aqueduct  am  I 
From  the  Creator's  Fountains.     Mightily  ^ 
Down  flow  my  streams  through  His  exhaustless  skill. 
Come  then,  ye  poor !  come,  share  His  grace  with  me — : 
God  in  the  Flesh  with  us  ! — unchangingly. 

1  Ecclus.  24  :  26.  ^  lb.  5:  41.  8  75.  42  :  43. 
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Of  Fremdling's  recently  published  volume  entitled  Father  Clancy  (Duckworth 
&  Co.,  London)  the  Month  has  this  to  say:  "As  a  description  of  a  priest's  work 
among  the  poor  in  an  Irish  provincial  town  and  its  neighborhood,  it  is  a  vulgar  cari- 
cature. More  gravely  objectionable  are  the  chapters  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced 
to  the  peculiar  ways  of  Fathers  Griffin  and  O'  Keefe,  the  less  approachable  of  the  three 
clergymen  who  minister  in  the  parish  chapel  of  St.  Vincent's,  Leetown. "  Yet  the 
book  was  evidently  put  on  the  market  with  a  view  to  engage  the  Catholic  reader  in 
its  purchase. 

Miss  L.  I.  Guiney,  who  lives  at  present  in  Oxford,  England,  within  the  shadows 
of  the  famous  University,  is  engaged  upon  a  study  of  St.  Edward,  the  Confessor, 
which  is  soon  to  be  published  in  The  Dolphin. 


The  Dolphin  has  secured  the  publication  of  Miss  Hickey's  Zc»w,  which  was 
announced  some  time  ago.  The  novel  will  appear  in  serial  before  being  issued  in 
bookform.  It  recalls  the  high-class  writing  of  Madame  Craven  and  Lady  Fullerton, 
and  is  the  story  of  a  conversion  which  evidently  suggests  much  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
gifted  poet. 


The  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Cardinal  Allen  contain  a  rather  interesting  ac- 
count  of  the  Scriptural  studies  pursued  by  the  students  in  the  English  College  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  Reformation.  A  Latin  letter  dated  September  i6, 
1578,  contains  the  following  passage  : 

'*  Since  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  they  (the  students)  should  be  familiar 
with  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  and  its  more  approved  meanings,  and  have  at  their 
finger  ends  all  those  passages  which  are  correctly  used  by  Catholics  in  support  of  our 
faith,  or  impiously  misused  by  heretics  in  opposition  to  the  Church's  faith,  we  pro- 
vide for  them,  as  a  means  by  which  they  may  gain  this  power,  a  daily  lecture  in  the 
New  Testament  in  which  the  exact  and  genuine  sense  of  the  words  is  briefly  dic- 
tated to  them.  Every  day  at  table  after  dinner  and  supper,  they  hear  a  running 
explanation  of  one  chapter  of  the  Old  and  another  of  the  New  Testament.  At  suit- 
able  times  they  take  down  from  dictation,  with  reference  to  the  controversies  of  the 
present  day,  all  those  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which  either  make  for  Catholics, 
or  are  distorted  by  heretics,  together  with  short  notes  concerning  the  argument  to  be 
drawn  from  the  one,  and  the  answers  to  be  made  to  the  other.  .  .  .  It  is  usual 
to  read  at  table  four  or  at  least  three  chapters  at  a  time  .  .  .  Each  one  reads 
over  these  chapters  beforehand  privately  in  his  own  room,  and  likewise  the  chapters 
which  are  expounded  daily  at  the  end  of  dinner  and  supper. 


**  Those  who  are  able,"  continues  the  letter,  **  to  do  so,  read  them  in  the  orig- 
inal. In  this  way  the  Old  Testament  is  gone  through  twelve  times  every  three 
years  or  thereabouts.  The  New  Testament  is  read  through  sixteen  times  in  the  same 
period.  .  .  .  They  are  also  taught  successively  Greek  and  Hebrew,  so  far  as  is 
required  to  read  and  understand  the  Scriptures  of  both  Testaments  in  the  original." 
Thus  quotes  the  Protestant  divine,  Dr.  Carleton.  It  does  not  sound  as  if  Catholics 
had  such  an  awful  horror  of  the  Bible  as  we  are  made  to  think  when  reading 
Protestant  tracts. 


The  public  press  calls  attention  to  the  reprint  of  the  famous  "  New  Discovery  " 
by  the  Flemish  monk  I<ouis  Hennepin,  who  wrote  toward  the  end  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century.  Mr.  Thwaites,  who  edits  the  volume  (McClurg&  Co.)  subjects  his 
hero  to  a  rather  sharp  though  not  illnatured  critique,  making  him  out  a  sort  of  waggish 
raconteur  who  does  not  hesitate  to  add  to  or  alter  his  account  according  as  imagina- 
tion suggests.  This  we  may  believe  to  be  true  ;  nor  is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  remember  the  character  of  Friar  Hennepin.  He  had  indeed  entered  a 
religious  community,  and  retained  the  monastic  garb  in  his  journeys  with  Lasalle  ; 
but  he  did  not  retain  his  status  as  a  monk  in  the  order,  and  was  really  disowned  by 
his  superiors,  though  his  genial  disposition  which  made  him  a  sort  of  Father  Prout, 
gave  to  his  separation  from  the  community  a  less  serious  character  than  is  usually 
attached  to  such  acts.  He  himself  persisted  in  signing  his  letters  as  missionary  and 
recollect,  and  claimed  the  title  of  apostolic  notary. 


Fr.  Hennepin's  first  published  work  was  a  Description  of  Louisiana  (nou- 
vellement  decouverte  au  sud-ouest  de  la  nouvelle  France),  in  which  he  describes  the 
savage  customs  of  the  natives.  It  was  written  much  in  the  style  of  the  Abbe  Hue's 
book  of  travels  in  Tartary,  and  translated  at  once  into  Italian  and  German.  Later 
he  published  Nouvelle  decouverte  d^  tin  tres-grand  pays  situe  dans  P  Amerique  (Ut- 
recht, 1697),  which  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Thwaites'  account,  and  to  which  the  author  in 
the  following  year  added  a  further  description  with  the  story  of  Lasalle 's  enterprises. 
A  Catholic  publisher  would  have  omitted  the  title  of  **  Father"  from  the  author's 
name,  for  Friar  Hennepin  did  not  much  figure  as  a  priest  except  during  the  early 
part  of  his  career  when  he  was  army-chaplain  in  Holland.  But  we  can  understand 
why  much  is  made  of  the  missionary  title  by  those  who  see  in  sensation  the  elements 
of  successful  business  enterprise. 


Browne  &  Nolan  ( Dublin)  are  publishers  of  a  Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Brigid,  by 
Professor  Seymour,  which  approves  itself  for  two  reasons.  It  is  written  for  two  equal 
or  unequal  voices,  and  is  founded  on  the  Gregorian  theme.  This  means  that  it  can 
be  used  by  children — soprano  and  alto— and  by  men's  choirs,  or  men's  and  boy's 
choirs — tenor  amd  bass,  or  soprano  and  baritone — as  well  as  in  religious  communi- 
ties. The  Mass  is  not  only  easy,  but  [^tuneful  and  earnest,  such  as  befits  the  divine 
service. 


Professor  Grattan- Flood,  whose  History  of  Irish  Music y  nearly  ready  from  press, 
is  sure  to  be  a  notable  event  in  the  musical  world,  has  in  preparation  a  series  of 
papers  for  The  Dolphin  on  early  Irish  liturgical  manuscripts  in  musical  setting. 
These  lead  us  back  to  the  standard  of  singing  in  harmony  with  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  in  his  recent  '*  Proprio  Motu  "  on  Gregorian  chant. 
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Das  Decret  des  Papstes  Innocenz  XI  ueber  den  Probabilismus.  Bei- 
trag  zur  Geschichte  des  Probabilismus  und  zur  Rechtfertigung  der  katholischen  Moral 
gegen  Dollinger-Reusch,  Harnack,  Herrmann  und  Hoensbroech.  Von  Franz  Ter 
Haar,  aus  dem  Redemptoristenorden.  Mit  kirchlicher  Druckerlaubniss.  Paderborn  : 
Verlag  von  Ferdinand  Schoningh.      1904.     Pp.  198.     Price,  $0.75  «^/. 
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FROM  CONCLUSIONS  TO  CONVERSION. 

*  ^  T^O  those  who  study  it  closely,  the  Oxford  Revival  presents 
1  the  phenomenon,  not  so  much  of  one  continuous  flow  as 
of  a  series  of  phases,  each  phase  being  punctuated  by  a  solemn 
pause,  during  which  older  heads  came  forward  to  warn  their 
younger  colleagues  that  to  push  matters  further  will  be  to  wreck 
the  entire  movement ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  pause  to-day,  and  that  a  new  phase  is 
opening  out  before  us." 

So  writes  an  Anglican  whose  recently  published  works  ^  have 
aroused  considerable  interest  both  within  and  without  the  Church. 
He  proceeds :  "  It  is  allowed,  for  instance,  that  the  question  before 
us  is  the  question  of  jurisdiction ;  and  one  aspect  of  that  question, 
manifestly,  is  the  relation  of  National  Churches  to  the  Church 
Universal.  That  being  so,  some  of  us  in  England  turn  our  faces 
more  particularly  toward  the  Holy  See;  and  at  once  the  cry 
goes  up  that,  while  it  is  right,  of  course,  to  be  Catholics,  we  must 
remember  to  be  Cathohcs  in  the  widest  sense ;  which  on  closer 
consideration  comes  to  signify — any  sense  but  the  Roman  sense ; 
and  this,  I  think,  we  must  allow,  is — nonsense."  A  few  pages 
later  he  goes  "  so  far  as  to  predict  that  in  a  few  years'  time  it  will 
come  to  be  frankly  allowed  that  from  the  year  597,  when  Augus- 
tine came  over  to  our  shores,  to  the  year  1534,  when  Henry  VIII 
repudiated  the  Pope,  the  Church  of  England  was  consciously 
bound  by  a  spiritual  tie  to  the  Holy  See,  without  any  break  what- 
ever from  start  to  finish." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Oxford  Revival,  whatever  else  it  may 

1  England  and  the  Holy  See;  Rome  and  Reunion 
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have  accomplished,  has  not  yet  prevailed  to  settle  the  paramount 
question  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  They  who  are  of  the  move- 
ment, as  in  other  matters,  so  more  especially  in  this,  still  are  in  a 
state  of  progress,  and  there  are  among  them  now  some  who  are 
looking  toward  the  Holy  See  for  the  settlement  of  this  question 
of  jurisdiction ;  though  how  any  settlement  short  of  submission 
to  the  Pope's  authority  is  to  be  arrived  at  does  not  appear.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  see  how  the  case  for  Papal  jurisdiction  could 
be  more  conclusively  proved  than  has  been  done  by  the  author 
of  the  works  referred  to,  difficult  to  understand  how  he,  and  they 
who  hold  with  him,  can  see  their  way  to  remaining  outside  the 
reach  of  the  Pope's  prerogative.  We  certainly  are  here  "  in  the 
presence  of  a  pause,"  evidently  "a  new  phase  is  opening  out 
before  us ; "  and  since  it  is  so  often  inquired  by  Catholics  and 
Anglicans  alike  how  persons  who  virtually  accept  the  doctrines 
of  Papal  supremacy  and  Papal  infallibility  can  remain  outside  the 
action  of  the  Pope's  authority,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
endeavor  an  explanation  of  so  strange  a  phenomenon. 

Let  it  be  noticed  at  the  outset  that  such  persons  declare  that 
"the  question  before  them  is  the  question  oi  jurisdiction ;  "  that  it 
is  on  this  matter  of  jurisdiction,  therefore,  and  nothing  short  of  it, 
that  they  are  "  turning  their  faces  toward  the  Holy  See ; "  and 
that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  has  so  forcibly  been  put  forth 
in  the  books  alluded  to,  this  surely  implies  that  they  contemplate 
at  any  rate  the  possibility  of  submission  to  the  Holy  See. 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  is,  then,  the  question  of  the  hour. 
One  phase  has  succeeded  another  in  the  "  series  of  phases  "  until 
we  are  at  length  in  presence  of  what  promises  to  be  the  last  of  the 
series,  for  we  can  scarcely  imagine  another  more  calculated  to 
bring  men  nearer  submission  to  the  Church.  The  appeal  from 
present-day  Catholicism  to  primitive  Christianity  as  imagined  and 
imaged  in  the  uninspired  pages  of  "  human  history  and  human 
interpretations,"  which  was  the  idea  of  a  former  phase,  has  long 
been  felt  by  the  persons  with  whom  we  are  at  present  concerned 
to  be  "both  treason  and  heresy"  against  faith  in  the  Holy 
Spirit's  abiding  in  the  Church  and  His  promised  guidance  of  her 
into  the  truth  throughout  all  time.  They  have  felt  that  the 
manifestation  of  His  office  and  work  must  be  sought,  not  merely 
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in  the  pages  of  the  past,  but  in  present-day  Catholicism.  The 
difficulty,  indeed,  had  to  be  faced  of  reconciling  this  manifestation 
of  His  presence  and  teaching  with  a  conception  of  a  visible  Church 
divided  into  three  separate  parts  possessing  no  common  action, 
no  intercommunion  one  with  another.  A  satisfactory  theory  was 
thought  to  have  been  found  in  a  doctrine  of  "  catholic  consent," 
which  would  make  that  which  the  three  communions  were  agreed 
about,  whether  in  matters  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Holy  Spirit's  teaching  and  will — though  in  the 
case  of  the  Anglican  communion  only  a  section  of  it  could  at 
present  be  said  to  count. 

This  latter  theory,  however,  though  it  seemed  to  work  well  in 
other  directions,  has  been  found  to  break  down  utterly  in  presence 
of  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  It  avails  nothing  to  contend  that 
Papal  jurisdiction  does  not  answer  to  this  test  of  "  catholic  con- 
sent" because  the  Eastern  and  Anglican  communions  do  not 
submit  to  it.  The  question  is  not  what  is  not^  but  what  is  the  true 
form  of  the  Church's  jurisdiction,  and  to  this  question  Anglicans 
can  have  no  satisfactory  answer  to  give,  seeing  that  other  juris- 
diction ecclesiastical  than  the  Papal,  in  substantive  fact,  there  is 
none.  Nor  would  it  avail  to  advance  another  theory  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction;  since,  added  to  the  difficulty  that  no  other  theory 
has  as  yet  been  realized  in  substantive  fact,  the  further  difficulty 
would  have  to  be  faced  that  any  such  theory  would  fall  still 
farther  short  of  this  test  of  "  catholic  consent, "  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  lack  acceptance  by  the  Roman  communion,  which 
admittedly,  from  any  point  of  view,  forms  at  any  rate  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  Christendom. 

Moreover,  Papal  jurisdiction  does  sufficiently  obtain  "catholic 
consent,"  both  as  regards  the  universal  extent  of  its  sway,  and 
because  it  unites  Catholics  of  every  nation  and  race  in  numbers 
exceeding  those  of  Easterns  and  Anglicans  combined. 

This  twofold  fact,  namely,  that  other  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical 
than  the  Papal  there  is  none,  and  that  the  Papal  certainly  is 
sufficiently  catholic,  has  so  impressed  the  persons  with  whom  we 
are  at  present  concerned,  that  they  have  been  moved  to  declare 
that  not  only  is  the  question  that  is  now  before  them  the  question 
of  jurisdiction,  but  that  in  considering  this  quejstion  they  needs 
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must  turn  their  faces  toward  the  Holy  See.  This  they  have 
accordingly  done,  with  the  result  that  nothing  now  seems  wanting 
to  complete  the  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Papal  position  ;  so 
much  so  that  Catholics  and  Anglicans  alike  are  asking  how  it  is 
that  they  do  not  submit  to  the  Pope's  authority.  It  would  seem, 
moreover,  that  the  idea  of  submission  has  not  been  altogether 
wanting  of  suggestion  to  their  minds,  since  the  author  of  the 
works  referred  to  quotes  Bossuet,  who,  when  urged  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  "  reunion,"  "  fastened  upon  submission,  both  word  and 
thing  ....  There  is  the  authority,  and  men  should  submit 
to  it."  Yet  these  men,  who  to  all  appearance  so  clearly  see  the 
authority,  and  have  nothing  to  say  against  it,  do  not  submit,  and 
the  question  is  repeated :  why  ? 

In  the  endeavor  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  we  shall  be 
aided,  I  think,  by  the  concluding  words  of  Cardinal  Newman's 
unfinished  Development — unfinished,  because,  having  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  in  reason,  and  at  a  moral  conviction  of  its  claim  upon 
him,  he  resolved  on  the  venture  of  faith.  These  memorable  words 
of  one  who  was  so  "  cautious  in  counsel,  but  prompt  in  execution," 
supply  us  with  the  key  to  the  mystery  :  "  Such  were  the  thoughts 
of  the  '  Blessed  Vision  of  Peace,'  of  one  whose  long  continued 
petition  had  been  that  the  Most  Merciful  would  not  despise  the 
work  of  His  own  hands,  nor  leave  him  to  himself,  while  yet  his 
eyes  were  dim,  and  his  breast  laden,  and  he  could  but  employ 
Reason  in  the  things  of  Faith." — While  he  could  but  employ 
Reason  in  the  things  of  Faith ;  for  "  faith,"  as  he  elsewhere 
explains,^  "  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  a  mere  act  of  our  own, 
which  we  are  free  to  exert  when  we  will.  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
an  exercise  of  reason,  though  it  follows  upon  it.  I  may  feel  the 
force  of  the  argument  ...  I  may  see  that  I  ought  to  believe ; 
and  yet  I  may  be  unable  to  believe.  This  is  no  imaginary  case  ; 
there  is  many  a  man  who  has  ground  enough  to  believe,  who 
wishes  to  believe,  but  who  cannot  believe.  It  is  always  indeed 
his  own  fault,  for  God  gives  grace  to  all  who  ask  for  it,  and  use 
it,  but  such  is  the  fact,  that  conviction  is  not  faith." 

And  if  conviction  is  not  faith,  still  less  is  a  conclusion  in  argu- 
ment faith ;  since  a  man  may  arrive  at  such  conclusion  and  yet 
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remain  unconvinced.  This  also  the  Cardinal  explains  :  "  Convic- 
tion is  a  state  of  mind,  and  it  is  something  beyond  and  distinct 
from  the  mere  arguments  of  which  it  is  the  result ;  it  does  not 
vary  with  their  strength  or  their  number.  Arguments  lead  to  a 
conclusion,  and  when  the  arguments  are  stronger,  the  conclusion 
is  clearer ;  but  conviction  may  be  felt  as  strongly  in  consequence 
of  a  clear  conclusion,  as  of  one  which  is  clearer  .  .  .  Men  are 
convinced  in  various  ways — what  convinces  one  does  not  convince 
another." 

Moreover,  the  reason  may  be  convinced  without  a  correspond- 
ing assent  of  the  will.  "  The  arguments  for  religion  do  not  com- 
pel any  one  to  believe,  just  as  arguments  for  good  conduct  do  not 
compel  any  one  to  obey.  Obedience  is  the  consequence  of  will- 
ing to  obey,  and  faith  is  the  consequence  of  willing  to  believe." 
In  the  things  of  faith,  then,  not  only  the  reason,  but  the  will  like- 
wise has  to  be  brought  into  play.  "  No  religion  has  yet  been  a 
religion  of  physics  or  of  philosophy.  It  has  ever  been  synony- 
mous with  a  Revelation.  It  has  never  been  a  deduction  from  what 
we  know ;  it  has  ever  been  an  assertion  of  what  we  are  to  believe 
.  .  .  Action  flows  not  from  inferences,  but  from  impressions — 
not  from  reasonings,  but  from  Faith."  ^  Religious  philosophy, 
unlike  the  philosophy  of  secular  science,  appeals  to  more  than  the 
intellect,  it  appeals  to  the  moral  sense  ;  it  is  not  speculative  merely, 
it  is  a  guide  to  moral  action.  It  demands  the  submission  of  the 
whole  man,  reason,  will,  and  affections  to  "the  obedience  of 
faith." 

The  persons  about  whom  we  are  concerned,  then,  have  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  most  clear  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pope's  supremacy — so  clear,  indeed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  it  and  the  Catholic  belief  on  the  subject ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  as  yet  convinced  by  their  conclu- 
sion; and  if  the  reason  is  not  convinced,  the  will  remains  inoper- 
ative. The  works  written  by  one  of  their  number  may  meanwhile 
have  brought  conviction  to  others  who  have  read  them,  and  among 
these  there  may  be  some  who  already  have  acted  upon  the  con- 
viction and  consequently  outstripped  the  writer,  to  whom,  under 
God,  they  owe  their  conviction  and  their  entrance  into  the 
Church. 

^  Cardinal  Newman  to  Lord  Brougham. 
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Or  he  and  others,  again,  may  be  but  half  convinced.  "  If  you 
are  half  convinced,"  says  the  Cardinal,  "pray  for  a  full  convic- 
tion." Prayer  is  needed  indeed  for  light  to  enable  the  reason, 
which  is  the  eyesight  of  the  mind,  to  examine  aright  and  see  the 
truths  of  Revelation ;  for,  as  in  the  physical,  so  likewise  in  the 
spiritual  order,  our  eyesight,  however  keen,  needs  light  from  with- 
out to  see ;  but  still  more  is  it  needed  to  obtain  grace  to  move 
and  direct  the  will,  for  to  a  certain  extent  "  we  may  see  what  is 
right,  whether  in  matters  of  faith  or  obedience,  of  ourselves,  but 
we  cannot  will  what  is  right  without  the  grace  of  God."  We  may 
see  that  our  conclusion  is  the  only  possible  conclusion,  and  yet 
remain  unconvinced  of  its  claim  upon  us,  because  we  have  not  the 
desire  to  be  convinced ;  or  we  may  wish  to  defer  conviction,  like 
St.  Augustine  within  view  of  his  conversion,  "  and  grace  alone  can 
turn  a  bad  will  into  a  good  one."  Or,  again,  a  man  may  greatly 
desire  and  strive  after  conviction,  and  the  while  be  retarding  its 
bestowal,  by  reason  of  confidence  in  self,  or  want  of  confidence  in 
God  even  while  he  prays  to  Him,  or  other  moral  defect. 

Then,  when  a  man  has  at  length  passed  from  a  conclusion  in 
reason  to  a  moral  conviction  of  its  truth  and  its  claim  upon  his 
acceptance  and  submission,  a  still  further  grace  is  needed  for  cour- 
age and  resolution  at  all  costs  to  make  the  venture  of  faith.  In 
the  words  of  Loss  and  Gain :  "  Faith  ever  begins  with  a  venture." 
It  "  is  a  venture  before  a  man  is  a  Catholic ;  it  is  a  gift  after."  We 
cannot  expect  a  clearer  light  before  conversion  than  the  light  of  a 
moral  conviction.  We  may  not  wait  for  some  irresistible  impulse 
to  carry  us  forward,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Still  less  is 
a  man  justified  in  waiting  for  others  to  make  the  venture  with  him; 
his  responsibility  is  in  the  first  place  individual,  his  salvation  per- 
sonal. He  has  received  a  grace  which  he  can  not  share  with 
others,  nor  can  he  by  means  of  it  effect  in  others  that  for  which  a 
separate  grace  to  each  is  required.  "  God  deals  with  us  very  dif- 
ferently;  conviction  comes  slowly  to  some  men,  quickly  to  others; 
in  some  it  is  the  result  of  much  thought  and  many  reasonings,  in 
others  of  a  sudden  illumination.  .  God  deals  with  them  differ- 
ently ;  but  if  they  are  faithful  to  their  light,  at  last,  in  their  own 
time,  though  it  may  be  a  different  time  to  each,  He  brings  them 
to  that  one  and  the  same  state  of  mind,  very  definite  and  not  to  be 
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mistaken,  which  we  call  conviction."  Moreover,  the  work  of  grace 
has  not  yet  been  perfected  in  the  man  himself,  it  awaits  its  com- 
pletion in  his  conversion.  The  light  of  a  moral  conviction  has 
been  bestowed  upon  him  for  an  immediate  purpose,  namely,  to 
lead  him  on  into  that  still  clearer  light  of  faith,  "  that  clear  cer- 
tainty greater  than  any  other  certainty  "  which  awaits  him  within 
the  Church  and  can  nowhere  else  be  found. 

They  who  are  within  the  fold  of  the  Church  possess  a  gift 
which  they  who  are  outside  of  it  have  not ;  they  see  from  within 
as  others  can  not  see  from  without ;  they  have  experience  of  a 
light  ineffably  surpassing  the  light  of  the  clearest  conclusions, 
the  strongest  convictions ;  and,  failing  to  remember,  or  to  realize 
the  greatness  of  their  possession,  they  marvel  that  those  who  are 
without,  who  see  so  much,  do  not  see  more,  and  do  not  straight- 
way hasten  into  that  haven  of  light  and  peace,  from  whence 
in  the  fuller  light  they  themselves  see  the  path  that  leads  to  it 
more  distinctly  than  they  who  are  treading  that  path  can  see  it. 
They  marvel  that  men  .who  have  arrived  at  the  clearest  and  most 
convincing  of  conclusions — who  appear  to  accept  every  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  including  the  doctrines  of  Papal  supremacy  and 
Papal  infallibility — remain  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  an  authority, 
the  truth  of  which  they  not  only  themselves  admit,  but  labor  also 
to  prove  to  others.  But  if  the  present  article  be  deemed  to  have 
sufficiently  accounted  for  the  phenomenon,  the  wonder  may  give 
place  to  prayer,  and  each  Catholic,  who  has  had  the  patience  to 
read  it,  will  pray  for  the  inquirer  that  needs  his  prayer,  and  will 
be  "  lovingly  anxious  for  his  soul,  lest  he  has  come  to  the  point 
of  conviction,  and  is  passing  it,  and  is  losing  his  chance  of  con- 
version." 

H.  P.  Russell. 
Leamington  Spa,  Engla?id. 
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UNTIL  nine  years  ago,  when  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
published  a  cheap  edition  of  his  works  edited  by  C.  Horst- 
man  and  prefaced  by  an  account  of  him,  Richard  Rolle  of  Ham- 
pole,  whose  name  ought  almost  to  be  a  household  word,  was 
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practically  unknown  in  England,  except  to  a  few  scholars.  And 
yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  Early 
English  writers ;  perhaps  the  greatest  English  mystic,  not  even 
excepting  Walter  Hilton;  one  of  the  greatest  Early  English 
poets ;  and  so  great  a  theological  writer  and  teacher  as  to  merit 
the  title  of  an  English  Father  of  the  Church.  He  was  more  even 
than  all  this,  as  his  contemporaries  knew ;  and  the  fact  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  he  suffered  detraction,  calumny,  contempt  and 
persecution  from  his  enemies,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  materials 
for  his  biography  are  mainly  found  in  the  Lessons  for  his  Office 
in  the  York  Breviary,  shows  that  he  had  considerable  claims  to 
the  title  of  saint,  though  he  was  never  actually  canonized. 

This  Office  was  drawn  up  by  some  Cistercian  nuns  at  Ham- 
pole,  who  knew  him  well,  doubtless  assisted  by  his  great  friend, 
the  recluse,  Margaret  Kirkby,  in  anticipation  of  his  cause  being 
brought  before  the  Holy  See.  Why  this  was  never  done  is  now 
not  known.  Possibly  the  fact  that  Wyclif  and  his  followers  tam- 
pered with  Richard  Rolle's  writings,  and  interpolated  some  ot 
their  heretical  opinions  into  them,  and  passed  them  off  as  his, 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Nevertheless  he  was 
undoubtedly  a  most  holy  man,  though  we  may  not  call  him  saint. 
He  was  a  reformer  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  a  reformer  of 
the  heart  and  life,  for  he  was  always  strictly  orthodox  and  faithful 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  his  teaching,  because 
it  went  to  the  root  of  all  evil,  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart, 
gave  great  offence  and  made  him  many  enemies  even  among  those 
in  high  places,  who  called  him  a  *'  modern  man." 

He  was  a  great  preacher,  though  not  a  priest  but  a  hermit, 
and  sometimes  a  recluse  enclosed  in  a  cell ;  he  was  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  hermits  and  recluses,  for  whom  he  wrote  a  rule  {Regula 
Eremitarum),  and  could  he  have  found  other  hermits  to  join  him, 
he  would  probably  have  founded  an  eremitical  order  in  England 
as  so  many  other  hermits  did  in  other  countries.  He  wandered 
about  homeless,  hungry  and  thirsty,  in  poverty  and  weariness, 
preaching  and  teaching  in  the  county  of  Yorkshire ;  he  was  an 
apostle,  and  the  gospel  he  preached  was  no  new  one,  it  was  the 
Gospel  of  Love.  Love  was  the  keynote  of  his  teaching;  love 
was  the  ruling  principle  of  his  life ;  love  was  the  theme  of  his 
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poems ;  love  was  the  passion  of  his  soul ;  not  earthly,  not  pro- 
fane, not  human  love,  but  the  greatest  of  all  loves,  the  love  of 
Jesus.  This  it  was  that  possessed  his  heart,  that  inspired  his 
poems,  that  kindled  his  eloquence,  that  sealed  the  walls  that  made 
him  a  prisoner  of  love,  that  rapt  him  in  ecstasy.  Love  was  his 
master  and  director  ;  he  was  under  no  obedience  to  superiors  ;  as 
to  all  recluses,  more  liberty  was  allowed  to  him  in  spiritual  matters 
than  to  monks  and  nuns  who  are  under  a  vow  of  obedience.  The 
subject-matter  of  his  writings  is  love.  Love  is  the  beginning, 
the  middle  and  the  end  of  them.  One  of  his  principal  works  is 
called  the  Fire  of  Love  {Incendium  Amoris) ;  it  gives  his  theory 
of  the  contemplative  life,  which  is  that  love  is  the  soul  of  con- 
templation. His  poems  are  mostly  spiritual  love-songs  to  Jesus 
and  hymns  to  Mary,  and  all  his  works,  whether  poetry  or  prose, 
breathe  a  most  tender  yet  deep  and  passionate  spirit  of  love.  If 
we  may  reverently  say  so,  he  was  madly  in  love,  and  like  some 
earthly  lovers,  he  sometimes  acted  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  not 
wonder  if  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  madman.  One  of  the  first 
recorded  incidents  of  his  life  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a 
hermit,  as  will  be  seen  immediately,  is  an  instance  of  this. 

The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  Some  writers  think  it  took 
place  in  1 290,  but  Mr.  Horstman  puts  it  about,  or  shortly  before, 
1 300.  His  birthplace  was  Thornton,  near  Pickering,  in  Yorkshire ; 
it  is  now  known  as  Thornton-Dale. 

His  father,  William  RoUe,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  some 
position,  as  his  intimate  friend  was  Sir  John  Dalton,  but  he  evidently 
was  not  a  rich  man,  since  Thomas  Neville,  Archdeacon  of  Dur- 
ham, finding  Richard  was  so  promising  a  pupil  and  made  such 
progress  in  his  studies  at  Thornton,  sent  him  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  and  paid  for  his  education  there.  Richard's  principal 
study  at  college  was  theology,  Holy  Scripture  and  the  mystical 
writings  of  Bonaventure,  St.  Bernard,  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor. 
He  disliked  philosophy  and  was  always  a  vehement  opponent  of 
the  Schoolmen,  who  were  just  then  at  the  zenith  of  their  fame — 
Duns  Scotus,  by  his  popular  and  crowded  lectures  at  Oxford, 
having  given  a  new  impetus  to  Scholasticism.  He  did  not  remain 
long  enough  at  Oxford  to  take  his  degree,  for,  convinced  that 
salvation  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  philosophical  system,  and 
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fearing  to  lose  his  soul  through  the  temptations  to  which  he  was 
exposed  in  the  world,  he  determined  to  flee  from  it,  and  follow 
the  example  of  the  old  hermits  and  anchorites  and  embrace  the 
solitary  Hfe.  Accordingly  he  left  Oxford  in  his  nineteenth  year 
and  returned  to  his  father's  house,  where  we  can  well  imagine 
his  conduct  and  apparent  ingratitude  to  his  benefactor  must  have 
excited  some  opposition  which  his  subsequent  course  of  action 
was  scarcely  calculated  to  dispel. 

He  asked  his  sister  to  give  him  two  of  her  garments,  and 
received  two  "  kirtles  "  or  gowns,  one  white  and  one  grey ;  he 
then  borrowed  his  father's  "  rain-hood,"  and  out  of  these  materials 
he  manufactured  himself  a  costume,  suitable,  as  he  thought,  to  a 
hermit,  and  having  arrayed  himself  in  it,  he  retired  into  a  wood 
near  his  father's  house.  His  sister,  seeing  him  dressed  in  this 
eccentric  fashion,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  interior  feelings 
which  prompted  her  brother's  fanaticism,  not  unnaturally  exclaimed 
that  Richard  was  mad,  thereby  showing  that  human  nature  was 
very  much  the  same  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  it  is  in  the 
twentieth. 

Fearing  that  if  he  remained  in  this  wood  so  near  his  home  he 
would  be  placed  under  restraint,  he  fled  to  the  estate  of  Sir  John 
Dalton,  believed  to  have  been  near  Thirsk,  and  on  the  eve  of 
the  Assumption  he  appeared  in  Lady  Dalton's  seat  at  church 
dressed  in  the  kirtles  and  rain-hood.  We  read  in  the  Lessons 
of  his  Office  that  she  would  not  let  him  be  disturbed  at  his  devo- 
tions, that  her  two  sons  recognized  him  and  told  her  he  was  the 
son  of  their  father's  friend,  William  Rolle. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  Richard,  with  the  consent  of 
the  priest,  took  part  in  the  service,  assumed  the  dress  of  an  assist- 
ant, and  preached  a  wonderful  sermon,  "  transported  by  the  fire 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  broke  forth  in  melodious  strains."  Sir 
John  Dalton  invited  him  to  dinner  after  Mass,  and  was  much 
struck  by  his  humility,  his  silence  and  recollection  of  spirit,  and 
in  a  private  interview  after  dinner,  during  which  Richard  confided 
to  him  his  wish  to  be  a  hermit,  Sir  John  agreed  to  give  him  a 
proper  habit,  to  build  a  cell  for  him  on  his  estate  and  provide  for 
his  maintenance.  Then  followed  what  was  probably  the  happiest 
time  of  Richard's  life;    established  in  this  cell,  all  his  temporal 
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wants  provided  for  by  the  kindness  of  his  patron,  he  was  freed 
from  all  worldly  cares  and  able  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  a 
life  of  contemplation.  It  is  not  known  how  long  he  lived  here,  but 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  he  passed  the  three  years  all  but  four 
months,  during  which  he  was  reaching  to  the  highest  stage  of 
contemplation,  in  this  cell. 

All  mystical  writers  are  agreed  in  dividing  the  contemplative 
life  into  three  stages,  generally  known  as,  first,  the  purgative  way, 
during  which  the  soul  is  purged  from  its  sins,  and  the  exercises 
proper  to  which  are  penitential,  consisting  of  fasting,  watching, 
meditation  and  acts  of  bodily  penance  and  contrition ;  secondly, 
the  illuminative  way,  in  which  divine  graces  are  bestowed  on  the 
soul  and  it  becomes  confirmed  and  strengthened  in  virtue,  and 
its  proper  exercise  is  the  prayer  of  forced  acts  or  affections  of 
the  will  without  any  previous  meditation  or  discursive  prayer  to 
stir  them  up  ;  and  thirdly,  the  unitive  way  in  which  the  soul  is  united 
to  God  in  spirit  by  love ;  this  is  the  state  of  perfection  or  of  pure 
contemplation  beyond  which  there  is  no  degree  of  prayer. 
Richard  RoUe  agrees  with  other  mystics  in  thus  dividing  the 
contemplative  life,  and  he  tells  us  he  was  exactly  three  years,  all 
but  four  months,  arriving  at  the  third  stage  when,  he  says,  "  man 
sees  into  heaven  with  his  ghostly  eye."  He  differs,  however,  from 
other  mystics  by  subdividing  the  unitive  way  into  three  phases, 
which  he  calls  "  heat,"  calor,  "  singing,"  canor,  and  "  sweetness," 
dulcor.  This  is  quite  original,  but  Rolle  is  nothing  if  not  original, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  arrived  at  these  three  phases  is,  in  his 
case,  specially  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  explains  how  his  poetic 
gift  was  bestowed  upon  him.  Though  some  will  think  the  canor 
was  only  the  natural  awakening  of  his  poetical  powers,  others 
will  accept  RoUe's  own  humble  opinion  that  it  was  the  free  gift 
of  our  Lord  to  His  lover  given,  as  Richard  says,  only  "  to  those 
who  so  specially  love  the  Name  of  Jesus  that  it  never  recedes  from 
their  minds." 

He  had  been  a  year  in  the  stage  of  contemplation  when  he 
first  felt  the  calor ;  he  was  sitting  one  day  in  a  certain  church, 
when  he  suddenly  felt  within  him  a  sensible  heat  like  fire,  so  that 
he  several  times  put  his  hand  to  his  breast  to  feel  if  any  exterior 
heat  accounted  for  this  warmth  which  he  describes  as  most  delight- 
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ful,  but  he  found  that  it  came  from  within  and  was  a  gift  from 
God.  He  continued  to  feel  this  calor  for  nine  months,  when  he 
suddenly  felt  the  canor  which  afterwards  became  the  principal 
subject  of  his  writings  and  is  called  "  spiritual  music,  invisible 
melody,  spiritual  song,  heavenly  sound,  joyful  singing,  mirth  and 
sound  of  heaven."  He  was  seated  in  the  same  church  one  night, 
when  he  suddenly  first  heard  this  singing  above  him,  and  presently, 
though  in  what  manner  he  does  not  know,  he  felt  this  most 
delightful  harmony  within  him,  remaining  in  his  mind ;  and  this 
strange  gift  of  song  continued  in  him  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his 
prayers.  The  "  sweetness  "  or  dulcor,  which  was  an  unspeakable 
anticipation  of  heavenly  joy,  accompanied  both  the  calor  and 
canor.  Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  predominated; 
when  once  he  had  reached  this  stage,  he  seems  to  have  always 
felt  them,  though  not  always  in  the  same  degree. 

Living  this  solitary  life,  subduing  his  naturally  delicate  body 
by  fasting,  praying,  watching  at  night  and  other  austerities,  and 
spending  all  his  time  in  prayer,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  was  often  rapt  in  ecstasy ;  and  at  one  time  of  his  career,  it  was 
only  during  these  raptures,  when  he  was  unconscious,  that  his 
friends  found  an  opportunity  of  removing  his  rags  and  substitut- 
ing some  proper  clothing.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  learn  that  a 
soul  which  could  taste  such  exquisite  happiness,  which  was  gifted 
with  such  a  capacity  for  joy,  was  also  subject  to  intense  spiritual 
suffering,  and  was  tempted  in  its  darker  moments,  as  the  Lessons 
for  his  feast  say,  as  violently  as  St.  Anthony  was  tempted.  These 
temptations  had  their  use;  they  enabled  him  to  help  others, 
especially  recluses,  for  whom  he  had  particular  sympathy,  and 
who,  by  their  enclosed,  solitary  lives,  were  naturally  exposed  in  a 
special  way  to  spiritual  and  interior  temptations. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Lady  Dalton  was  dying  and  her 
deathbed  was  assailed  by  fiends,  Richard  was  sent  for  to  put  them 
to  flight  and  did  so  at  once  by  his  presence.  They  tried  to  re- 
venge themselves  on  him,  but  we  are  told  in  the  Breviary,  "  he 
was  too  strong  for  them."  It  seems  probable  that,  after  the  death 
of  Lady  Dalton  and  her  husband,  Richard  left  his  cell  near  their 
house  and  became  a  wanderer,  though  still  a  hermit.  He  was 
yet  young  when  he  did  this,  and  the  next  period  of  his  life  is  one 
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of  storm  and  stress,  of  interior  conflict  and  bodily  restlessness, 
and  a  hard  struggle  for  existence. 

He  was  not  in  sacred  orders,  therefore  he  was  not  allowed  to 
preach  in  the  pulpit ;  all  he  could  do  was  to  exhort  the  people  by- 
preaching  in  the  open  air,  as  he  did,  wandering  about  from  village 
to  village,  making  many  conversions,  so  that  he  may  well  be 
called  the  Apostle  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  too  delicate  to  earn  his 
living  by  manual  labor ;  moreover,  it  would  not  have  left  him  time 
to  pursue  the  work  of  his  life,  contemplation,  which  demands 
quiet  and  rest  for  body  and  mind,  solitude  and  abstraction  from 
visible  things.  He  tells  us  in  his  works  that  the  best  thing  the 
contemplative  can  do  is  to  sit,  to  sit  still  all  day  and  night,  *'  love- 
longing  and  still-mourning,"  often  rapt  in  ecstasy. 

Meanwhile,  he  wanted  shelter,  food  and  raiment,  and  small  as 
his  wants  were,  he  was  dependent  on  others  to  supply  them ; 
often  he  found  rich  friends  to  do  so,  but  he  changed  his  cell 
several  times,  and  at  this  particular  part  of  his  career  seems  to 
have  been  homeless.  Sometimes,  too,  when  he  had  a  cell,  he  left 
it  to  go  about  doing  good,  visiting  the  halls  and  farms  of  the 
neighboring  districts,  mixing  with  all  sorts  of  people,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  simple,  and  always  inculcating 
his  Gospel  of  Love,  trying,  too,  to  revive  the  anchoretic  life. 
Sometimes  he  was  so  poor  that  he  was  not  only  homeless,  but 
he  was  without  food,  even  without  water  to  drink,  and  his  cloth- 
ing was  mere  rags.  He  suffered  from  heat  and  cold ;  his  health 
was  very  delicate ;  his  strength,  never  great,  was  reduced  by  fast- 
ing and  austerities ;  he  was  subject  to  intense  headaches ;  his 
friends  forsook  him,  his  enemies,  and  he  had  many,  persecuted 
him ;  he  was  lonely,  forsaken,  wretched,  grieving  for  his  own  sins 
and  the  wickedness  of  his  age  ;  he  longed  to  die ;  he  felt  his  life 
was  a  failure  ;  he  had  accomplished  nothing  that  he  had  intended 
to  do;  he  yearned  for  the  Beloved  of  his  soul,  who  tarried.  And 
then,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  darkness,  he  found  the  Light.  We 
must  switch  off  the  electric  light,  or  turn  down  the  gas,  or  ex- 
tinguish the  wax  candles  to  see  the  stars ;  so  he  found  Jesus  in 
poverty,  in  loneliness,  in  persecution,  and  straightway  his  sorrow 
is  turned  into  joy,  and  he  rejoices  in  tribulation,  he  delights  in 
persecution,  he  revels  in  contempt  and  detraction ;  the  canor  con- 
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soles  him  in  his  illnesses,  the  calor  warms  him  in  winter,  the 
dulcor  is  ever  with  him,  triumphing  over  all  his  bitterness ;  and 
an  ineffable  peace  possesses  his  soul. 

One  of  the  greatest  solaces  of  his  life  was  his  holy  friendship 
with  Margaret  Kirkby,  the  anchoress  of  Ainderby,  where  she  was 
enclosed  for  many  years  in  a  cell  adjoining  the  church.  There 
have  been  many  beautiful  friendships  between  holy  men  and 
women  in  the  past.  That  of  St.  Theresa  and  St.  John  of  the 
Cross,  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  St.  Jane  Chantal,  will  occur  to 
every  one,  but  none  is  more  touching  than  that  between  these  two 
recluses.  He  was  not  a  priest,  therefore  they  did  not  stand  in 
the  relation  of  confessor  and  penitent  as  the  others  did ;  they  met 
on  equal  terms,  though  Margaret  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
Richard  as  her  spiritual  guide  to  a  great  extent.  One  of  his 
principal  English  prose  works  is  an  epistle  to  her,  called  The 
Form  of  Perfect  Living ;  it  is  in  twelve  chapters  and  was  formerly 
very  popular.  It  is  written  in  the  old  Northumbrian  dialect  in 
which  all  Rolle's  English  writings  are  expressed,  and  for  that 
reason  will  remain  unknown  to  most  people  unless  translated  into 
more  modern  English,  when  they  lose  much  of  their  quaint 
charm. 

How  competent  the  hermit  was  to  strengthen  the  recluse  in 
her  resolution  to  persevere  in  the  solitary  life  may  be  judged  by 
the  following  passage,  the  spelling  only  of  which  has  been  mod- 
ernized :  "  For  thou  hast  forsaken  the  solace  and  the  joy  of  this 
world,  and  taken  thee  unto  the  solitary  life,  for  God's  love  to 
suffer  tribulation  and  anguish  here,  and  then  to  come  to  the  rest 
and  endless  joy  in  heaven.  I  trow  steadfastly  that  the  comfort 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  sweetness  of  His  love,  with  the  fire  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  purges  all  sin,  shall  be  in  thee  and  with  thee, 
leading  thee  and  learning  thee  how  thou  shalt  think,  how  thou 
shalt  pray,  how  thou  shalt  work,  so  that  in  a  few  years  thou  shalt 
have  more  delight  to  be  by  thine  own  (thine  ane)  and  speak  to 
thy  Love  and  thy  Spouse,  Jesus  Christ,  than  if  thou  wert  lady  of  a 
thousand  worlds.  Men  ween  that  we  are  in  pain  and  in  penance, 
but  we  have  more  joy  and  very  delight  in  a  day  than  they  have 
in  the  world  in  all  their  life.  They  see  our  body,  but  they  see 
not  our  heart  where  our  solace  is.  If  they  saw  that,  many  of 
them  would  forsake  all  that  they  have  for  to  follow  us." 
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The  temptation  to  quote  from  this  beautiful  treatise,  which 
Mr.  Horstman  judges  to  be  one  of  the  pearls  of  Old  English 
Literature,  is  very  strong.  One  or  two  more  sentences  are  irre- 
sistible :  "  I  will  that  thou  be  aye  climbing  to  Jesusward  and 
increasing  thy  love  and  thy  service  in  Him ;  not  as  fools  do  that 
begin  at  the  highest  degree  and  come  down  to  the  lowest." 
Beautiful  also  in  its  simplicity  is  the  conclusion:  "So  Margaret, 
I  have  shortly  said  thee  the  form  of  living,  and  how  thou  may 
come  till  perfection  and  to  1  ove  Him  that  thou  hast  taken  thee  to. 
If  it  do  thee  good  and  profit  to  thee,  thank  God  and  pray  for  me. 
The  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  be  with  thee  and  keep  thee.     Amen." 

He  dedicated  his  English  prose  commentary  on  the  Psalms 
and  Canticles,  which  he  wrote  at  her  request,  to  Margaret  Kirkby, 
who  seems  to  have  been  his  Beatrice,  inspiring  him  and  comfort- 
ing him  when  he  fell  out  with  his  other  friends,  as  he  did  some- 
times, or  when  they  were  turned  from  him  by  his  calumniators. 
Their  friendship  lasted  till  they  were  separated  by  the  death  of 
Richard. 

On  two  occasions  he  cured  the  recluse,  by  his  presence,  of 
some  kind  of  fit  or  seizure  to  which  she  was  subject.  When  he 
was  about  thirty,  he  moved  into  the  north  of  Yorkshire  and  for 
some  time  his  cell  was  about  twelve  miles  from  Ainderby,  where 
Margaret  was  living  as  a  recluse.  It  was  when  Richard  was  liv- 
ing here  that,  after  Margaret  had  been  very  ill  nearly  a  fortnight, 
having  lost  the  power  of  speech  and  suffering  such  pain  that  she 
could  get  no  rest,  a  countryman  rode  over  to  the  hermit  and 
fetched  him,  and  on  his  arrival  he  found  his  friend  dumb  and  in 
great  pain.  The  account  given  in  the  Lessons  of  this  visit  says  : 
"  He  sat  down  by  her  window  and,  after  they  had  eaten  together, 
Margaret  wished  to  sleep,  and,  as  she  slept,  her  head  fell  by  the 
window  against  which  Richard  was  reclining,  so  that  as  she  slept 
she  supported  herself  against  the  saint  of  God.  Suddenly  in  her 
sleep  she  was  seized  with  such  pain  that  she  seemed  to  wish  to 
break  open  the  window,  and  waking,  the  power  of  speech  being 
restored  to  her,  she  broke  forth  with  great  devotion  in  these  words, 
*  Gloria  tibi,  Domine,'  and  Richard  said  the  next  line,  *  Qui  natus 
es  de  Virgine,'  and  the  two  then  finished  the  verse  together.  Rich- 
ard then  said  to  her :  *  So,  thy  speech  is  restored  to  thee ;  see  that 
thou  use  it  like  a  prudent  woman  (mulier  bene  loquax)'  " 
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On  the  second  occasion,  when  Richard  healed  her  of  a  similar 
seizure,  he  promised  her  that  as  long  as  he  lived  she  should  never 
have  another  attack,  and  when,  some  years  later,  she  was  taken 
in  one  of  these  fits,  she  knew  that  Richard,  who  was  then  at 
Hampole  in  the  south  of  Yorkshire,  must  be  dead ;  and  so  cer- 
tain was  she  of  this,  that  she  left  her  cell  and  went  to  Hampole 
to  be  present  at  his  funeral.  According  to  some  accounts  she 
remained  here  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  enclosed  in  the  convent  of 
Cistercian  nuns  there  who  regarded  Richard  as  a  saint. 

One  of  these  nuns  was  a  friend  of  Rolle's  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated one  of  his  epistles,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  was  at  her 
request  that  he  settled  at  Hampole,  where  he  seems  to  have  gone 
when  he  was  about  forty.  His  cell  here  was  near  the  convent, 
perhaps  in  the  grounds,  and  the  nuns  provided  for  his  mainte- 
nance, while  he,  in  return,  acted  as  their  spiritual  guide  and 
adviser,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  anchorites  frequently  did  act 
even  when  they  were  not  priests. 

The  miracles  attributed  to  him  in  the  Office  which,  as  we  said 
above,  was  drawn  up  by  these  nuns,  appear  to  have  occurred  dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Hampole  and,  after  his  death,  at  his  tomb  there, 
which  became  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  pilgrims  coming 
from  distant  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  from  the  neighborhood, 
to  visit  the  cell  and  grave  of  the  holy  hermit  of  Yorkshire. 

He  died  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  1349, 
probably  of  the  plague  then  raging  in  the  north  of  England,  which 
a  delicate  man  like  RoUe,  reduced  as  his  body  was  by  austerities, 
would  not  have  power  to  resist. 

In  appearance  he  is  described  naively  enough  by  himself  as 
good-looking,  fair  and  naturally  of  a  florid  complexion,  but  pale 
and  emaciated  from  fasting.  A  portrait  of  him  existed  in  an  old 
fourteenth  century  MS.,^  where  he  is  represented  sitting  in  a  white 
habit  with  the  Holy  Name  written  in  gold  letters  on  his  breast 
and  a  book  on  his  lap. 

Although  his  life  was  consecrated  to  contemplation,  and  prayer 
was  his  principal  occupation,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  most  prolific 
writer,  even  when  many  of  the  spurious  works  fathered  on  him 
are  deducted  from  the  list  of  his  writings.     As  a  poet  he  ranks 
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among  the  first  of  the  Old  English  poets.  His  genius  took  the 
lyric  form,  and  was  the  outward  expression  of  the  interior  gift  of 
canor ;  he  was  the  first  poet  to  revive,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
alliterative  verse,  which  form  he  employed  both  in  Latin  and  in 
English.  The  chief  characteristics  of  his  poetry  are,  above  all 
things,  feeling,  the  tenderest  devotion  to  our  Lord  and  His  Blessed 
Mother,  fervor,  originality,  epigram,  happy  similes  and  picturesque 
description.  It  is  most  musical,  occasionally  satirical,  and  fre- 
quently admonitory  and  didactic.  His  longest  English  poems 
are  the  Psalter,  which  he  is  believed  to  have  translated  into  English 
verse,  and  The  Prick  of  Conscience,  a  lengthy  poem  in  rhyming 
couplets  dealing  with  the  beginning  of  man's  life,  death,  judgment, 
purgatory,  the  pains  of  hell  and  the  joys  of  heaven.  His  finest 
poetical  work  is  the  hymn.  Sweet  Jhesit,  now  will  I  sing,  which  is 
after  the  style  of  St.  Bernard's  famous  Latin  hymn,  Jesu  dulcis 
memoria.  It  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  containing  sixteen  stanzas  of 
four  lines  each ;  the  second,  which  treats  of  the  Passion  and  Seven 
Last  Words  on  the  Cross,  contains  fifty  of  these  stanzas. 

The  first  three  stanzas  of  the  first  part  are  as  follows,  the 
spelling  being  modernized  : 

* '  Sweet  Jesu,  now  will  I  sing 
To  Thee  a  song  of  love-longing, 
Do  in  mine  heart  a  well  spring 
Thee  to  love  over  all  thing. 

**  Sweet  Jesu,  King  of  bliss, 
Mine  heart  love,  mine  heart  lisse, 
In  love,  Lord,  Thou  me  wisse, 
And  let  me  never  Thy  love  miss. 

**  Sweet  Jesu,  mine  heart  light. 
Thou  art  day  without  night ; 
Give  me  both  grace  and  might 
For  to  love  Thee  aright. ' ' 

The  second  part,  which  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
verses,  begins  as  follows  : 

**Jesu,  sweet  is  the  love  of  Thee, 
Here  is  nothing  so  sweet  may  be  ; 
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Nought  that  man  may  think  or  see 
Has  sweetness  against  Thee. 

''Jesu,  of  love  I  see  tokening, 
Thine  arms  spread  to  love-clyppynge/ 
Thine  head  bowed  to  love-kissing, 
Thy  side  all  open  to  love-showing. 

**Jesu,  when  I  think  on  Thee, 
And  look  upon  the  rood-tree, 
Thy  sweet  body  be -bled  ^  I  see  ; 
Lord  !  do  *  that  sight  to  wound  me. 

"Jesu,  my  Life,  my  Lord,  my  King, 
To  Thee  my  soul  hath  great  longing. 
Thou  hast  it  wedded  with  Thy  Ring, 
When  Thy  will  is,  to  Thee  it  bring. 

It  is  the  childlike  simpHcity  of  these  quaint  Old  English 
writers,  that  touches  our  hearts  and  thrills  them  as  only  children 
have  the  power  to  do,  that  constitutes  the  great  charm  of  their 
writings.  Their  very  faith  is  so  childlike  in  its  simplicity  that  our 
appreciation  is  touched  with  a  gentle  envy,  and  we  would  almost 
barter  all  our  twentieth  century  science  for  such  a  childlike  spirit 
within  our  hearts  as  breathed  in  that  of  the  holy  hermit  of  Ham- 
pole.  It  is  the  longing  of  the  grown-up  man  of  the  twentieth 
century  to  be  a  child  again  like  Richard  Rolle  of  the  fourteenth. 
It  is  some  such  feeling  as  this  that  brings  tears  to  our  eyes  as  often 
as  a  smile  to  our  lips  in  reading  the  beautiful,  quaint,  touching 
poetry  of  Richard  Rolle. 

Of  his  smaller  poems  The  Lay-Folks  Mass-book,  containing 
directions  in  rhyming  couplets  and  prayers  for  hearing  Mass,  is 
the  most  important ;  and  a  poem  called  To  Live  Well,  in  stanzas 
of  eight  lines,  which  treats  of  hell,  purgatory,  heaven,  the  world, 
man,  sin,  grace,  virtue,  good  works,  God's  mercy  and  God's 
justice.  He  also  wrote  a  great  many  prayers,  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse,  most  of  which  are  very 
beautiful.     Many  of  these  are  addressed   to  our  Lady,  who  is 

*  Clasping.  '  Bleeding.  *  Make. 
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invoked  as  "  dearest  and  joyfullest  Lady,  sweetest  and  blisfullest, 
dearest  and  loveliest  Lady."  He  wrote  Latin  verse  as  easily  as 
he  did  English,  and  frequently  mixed  prose  and  poetry  in  the 
same  work. 

His  mysticism  penetrated  all  his  works,  English  and  Latin, 
prose  and  poetry,  for  every  page  he  wrote  breathed  the  same 
strong,  personal  love  for  the  unseen  Spouse  of  his  soul.  The 
religious  system  of  the  Scholastics  which  he  hated  and  opposed 
was  the  religion  of  the  intellect ;  the  religious  system  of  Richard 
Rolle  was  the  religion  of  the  heart.  The  Scholastics  thought, 
Rolle  felt ;  they  reasoned,  he  loved.  His  genius  was  cast  in  a 
northern  mould,  hence  his  talent  for  epigram,  and  his  revival  of 
the  northern  form  of  alliteration,  which  he  used  in  prose  as  well 
as  in  poetry  and  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  English ;  hence  also  his 
love  of  solitude  and  taste  for  the  eremitical  life,  which  had  long 
been  popular  in  the  north  of  England,  the  Fame  Islands  for 
several  centuries  having  been  the  abode  of  hermits. 

His  principal  English  prose  works  are  the  Commentary  on  the 
Psalter^  written  at  the  request  of  Margaret  Kirkby  and  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Canticles  of  the  Old  Testament  and  on  the  Magnificat ; 
the  epistle  mentioned  above,  entitled  The  Form  of  Perfect  Livings 
and  another  no  less  beautiful  letter,  called  Ego  dormio  et  cor  meum 
vigilat  (**  I  sleep  and  my  heart  watcheth,")  to  a  nun  at  Yedding- 
ton ;  The  Commandment  of  Love  to  God,  in  a  letter  to  a  nun  at 
Hampole ;  a  treatise  on  Our  Daily  Work,  which  is  a  rule  for 
anchoresses ;  the  Encomium  Nominis  Jesu,  also  translated  into 
English,  and  the  Contemplations  on  the  Dread  and  Love  of  God, 
published  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  London  in  1506.  This  last 
work  also  contains  a  treatise  on  Remedies  against  Temptation, 
attributed,  but  Mr.  Horstman  thinks  wrongly,  to  Rolle. 

His  principal  Latin  works  are  the  Incendium  Amoris  and  the 
Melum  Contemplativorum  Ardentium,  two  treatises,  the  latter 
partly  in  alliterative  verse,  partly  in  alliterative  prose — both  works 
treat  of  his  theory  of  the  contemplative  life ;  his  Commentary  on 
the  Psalter  and  Canticles  and  on  the  Book  of  Job ;  the  Regula 
Eremitarum,  a  rule  for  hermits,  and  various  tracts  on  divers 
subjects.^ 

s  The  York  Breviary.  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole,  edited  by  C.  Horstman. 
2  vols.     1896. 
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It  is,  however,  as  an  Old  English  poet  and  mystical  writer  that 
Richard  Rolle  deserves  to  live,  and  if  this  brief  account  of  him 
should  introduce  him  to  any  who  have  hitherto  been  strangers 
to  him,  we  feel  sure  the  acquaintance  will  rapidly  ripen  into 
friendship. 

Darley  Dale. 


IRISH  CHURCH  MUSIC. 


THE  recent  decree  of  the  Holy  Father  on  the  subject  of 
Church  Music,  and  the  decision  that  a  uniform,  or  Vatican, 
edition  of  the  various  liturgical  chant  books  is  to  be  adopted 
throughout  the  Catholic  Church,  accentuates  the  triumph  of  the 
Solesmes  chant.  Pope  Pius  X,  writing  on  May  22,  1904,  to 
the  Right  Rev.  Paul  Delatte,  O.S.B.,  Superior  General  of  the 
Solesmes  Congregation,  extolled  the  Solesmes  melodies  as  the 
purest  form  of  the  ancient  Gregorian  chant  and  especially  thanked 
the  exiled  Benedictines  of  Solesmes  for  having  given  over  to  the 
Holy  See  the  results  of  their  labors  in  the  restoration  of  plain  chant 
according  to  the  codices  of  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Solesmes  monks  are  appointed  official  editors  of 
the  forthcoming  Vatican  edition,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the 
Solesmes  chant  will  now  be  universally  adopted,  replacing  the 
vulgarized  form  known  as  "  Ratisbon,"  which  had  been  employed 
since  1 879.  But,  in  truth,  the  triumph  of  the  Solesmes  chant  is 
a  triumph  for  the  old  Irish  monks  who  taught  plain  song  at  St. 
Gall's,  and  for  this  reason  Ireland  may  justly  claim  the  honor  of 
having  founded  the  great  music  school  whose  codices  are  to  be 
the  final  appeal  in  the  matter  of  the  most  ancient  musical 
manuscripts. 

In  the  Papal  decree,  dated  April  25,  1904,  the  Holy  Father 
has  given  the  following  instruction  :  "  The  melodies  of  the  Church, 
known  as  Gregorian,  shall  be  restored  in  their  integrity  and  purity 
according  to  the  most  ancient  codices,  but,  at  the  same  time,  special 
account  will  be  taken  also  of  legitimate  tradition  as  contained  in 
the  codices  of  the  different  centuries."  Of  all  codices  the  most 
ancient  is  the  celebrated  Antiphonary  of  St.  Gall's,  dating  from 
about  the  year  790,  which,  however,  was  altered  in  the  copying 
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and  new  features  introduced  by  the  Irish  monks  of  St.  Gall. 
Here,  perhaps,  it  is  as  well  to  state  that  the  name  Cantus  Grego- 
rianus,  or  Gregorian  Chant,  dates  only  from  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  and  is  first  mentioned  by  William  of  Hirschaw, 
who  died  July  5,  1091. 

Before  treating,  even  in  a  sketchy  way,  of  the  Irish  Abbey  of 
St.  Gall,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  idea 
of  Irish  music  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century,  that  is  to 
say,  Irish  Church  music  from  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  Norsemen  in  Ireland.  It  is  only  thus  one  can  form  a 
true  estimate  of  the  work  done  at  St.  Gall's,  and  that  the  average 
man  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  Irish  coloring 
which  tinged  the  Gregorian  chant  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  certainly  an  anomaly  that  Ireland,  the  land  of  song,  the 
land  preeminently  associated  with  music,  the  land  whose  arms 
bear  the  Irish  harp  as  a  symbol,  the  land  '*  where,"  as  St.  Co- 
lumba  says,  "  the  clerics  sing  as  the  birds,"  has  been  up  to  the 
present  without  any  critical  history  of  that  art  in  which  she  ex- 
celled. No  adequate  or  comprehensive  History  of  Irish  Music 
was  ever  attempted  until  twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  the  pres- 
ent writer  began  collecting  materials  for  such  a  work,  now  on  the 
eve  of  publication.  On  sifting  the  enormous  amount  of  matter 
on  every  phase  of  Irish  music,  for  which  all  the  home  and  Con- 
tinental libraries  have  been  laid  under  tribute,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  separate  the  sacred  from  the  secular,  and,  as  much  new 
light  was  thrown  on  hitherto  obscure  points  concerning  Church 
music  in  Ireland,  I  considered  that  a  serial  article  summarizing 
my  researches  would  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Dolphin 
— hence  I  have  prepared  four  articles  covering  the  whole  ground. 
My  difficulty  at  first  was  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  matter, 
excluding  all  technicalities  as  far  as  possible ;  after  careful  con- 
sideration, I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  chronological  plan 
was  the  best.  I  have,  therefore,  divided  "  Irish  Church  Music  " 
into  four  sections:  (i)  the  Era  of  St.  Patrick;  (2)  the  Sixth  to 
the  Eighth  Centuries;  (3)  the  School  of  St.  Gall;  (4)  Pre- 
Reformation  Church  Music  in  Ireland. 
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I. — The  Era  of  St.  Patrick. 

By  the  era  of  St.  Patrick  is  meant  the  period  A.D.  373  to  493  ; 
but  it  must  be  understood  that  there  was  a  colony  of  Christians 
in  Ireland  ere  the  arrival  of  our  national  Apostle.  In  fact,  the 
pre- Patrician  Irish  were  of  such  a  high  degree  of  civilization  that, 
though  mostly  pagan,  they  were  easily  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  and,  quite  as  easily,  adapted  their  native  customs  to  Chris- 
tian usages.  All  writers  are  at  one  in  praising  the  bards  and 
minstrels  of  ancient  Erin,  and  music  was  regarded  as  almost  a 
necessary  of  life.  It  was  no  difficulty,  therefore,  for  St.  Patrick 
to  adapt  Christian  hymns  to  the  existing  pagan  folk-songs. 

As  is  generally  known,  hymns  in  the  Western  Church  go  back 
only  to  the  days  of  St.  Hilary  and  St.  Ambrose,  both  Celts  of 
Gaul;  yet  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that  many  of  their  hymns 
abound  in  Irish  characteristics,  alliteration,  end -rhymes,  assonance, 
etc.,  peculiarities  not  to  be  found  in  the  hymns  of  Victorinus  or 
St.  Augustine.  Nothing  can  be  more  Irish  than  the  opening 
quatrain — and  the  quatrain  is  essentially  an  Irish  idea — of  Veni 
Redemptor  gentium.  Prudentius  and  St.  Jerome  wrote  of  the 
Scots  (Irish) ;  and,  indeed,  the  lyrical  quatrains  of  Irish  poets 
seem  to  have  found  many  Continental  imitators. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Sedulius,  the  Irish  poet  of  the  fifth 
century?  That  Sedulius  was  an  Irishman  there  is  no  possible 
doubt.  His  Irish  name  was  Siadhail,  or  O'Shiel,  which  was 
Latinized  SeduHus,  and  his  nationality  is  attested  by  Dicuil,  the 
Geographer — another  native  of  Ireland — who  flourished  in  the 
year  795,  and  wrote  a  celebrated  treatise,  De  Mensura  Orbis  Ter- 
rarum.  This  Irish  poet,  Sedulius,  wrote  the  first  great  Christian 
epic,  the  Carmen  Paschale,  from  which  is  taken  the  glorious 
Introit  of  the  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — Salve,  Sancta  Parens^ 
enixa  puerpera  Regem — which  is  to  this  day  sung  throughout  the 
Western  Church.  But  it  is  as  a  hymn  writer  that  he  excels ;  wit- 
ness his  abecedarian  hymn  commencing  A  solis  ortus  cardine,  and 
containing  twenty-three  stanzas,  one  of  the  quatrains  being  the 
well-known  Hostis  Herodes  impie,  transformed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury into  Crudelis  Herodes,  Deum.  Our  Sedulius  flourished  about 
the  year  425  and  he  is  styled  the  Christian  Virgil.     He  ended  his 
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days  at  Achaia  in  Greece.  Another  Sedulius  was  celebrated  a 
century  later.  No  fewer  than  eight  servants  of  God,  called 
Siadhail  (Shiel)  are  commemorated  by  Colgan,  the  Irish  hagiolo- 
gist.  Some  writers  have  ascribed  Vexilla  Regis  prodeuni  to  Sedu- 
lius, whilst  Lacharias  credits  him  with  the  Pange  Lingua.  But 
no  one  can  deprive  him  of  that  noblest  of  Easter  songs  which, 
from  internal  evidence  alone,  is  instinct  with  the  music  of  the  Gael, 
though  some  of  the  lines  have  suffered  badly  at  the  hands  of  the 
Latin  revisers. 

Just  at  the  time  that  Italy  was  resounding  with  the  Carmen 
Paschale,  St.  Patrick  was  Christianizing  the  Irish  bards  and  mins- 
trels. On  Easter  Sunday  of  the  year  433,  Dubhthach  MacLugair, 
chief  bard  of  Ireland,  was  baptized  by  St.  Patrick,  and,  soon  after, 
the  Irish  minstrels,  almost  to  a  man,  imitated  his  noble  example. 
However,  so  far  from  the  ecclesiastical  chant — Gallic,  or  else 
Ambrosian — introduced  by  St.  Patrick,  in  aught  affecting  the 
music  of  ancient  Erin,  it  was  exactly  vice  versa.  Those  who 
assert  that  Gregorian  chant  colored  much  of  the  music  in  Ireland 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century  are  in  error,  in  fact,  quite  on  a 
par  with  those  who,  relying  on  Ussher,  state  that  the  liturgy  of 
St.  Mark  was  adopted  in  the  early  Irish  Church.  Professor 
Bewerunge,  of  Maynooth  College,  writes  as  follows :  "  Irish 
melodies  belong  to  a  stage  of  musical  development  very  much 
anterior  to  that  of  Gregorian  chant.  Being  based  fundamentally 
on  a  pentatonic  scale,  they  reach  back  to  a  period  altogether  pre- 
vious to  the  dawn  of  musical  history." 

But  here  it  may  be  objected  that  it  was  St.  Patrick  who  intro- 
duced letters  into  Ireland,  and  that  the  ogham  characters  are  of 
Christian  origin.  Both  statements  are  untrue.  Apart  from  the  exam- 
ple of  Sedulius,  quoted  above,  it  is  certain  that  Dubhthach  Mac- 
Lugair, before  St.  Patrick's  arrival,  wrote  many  poems,  whilst  the 
Brehon  laws  were  founded  on  an  older  code  written  long  before 
the  fifth  century.  Not  only  had  the  pre-Patrician  Irish  the  use  of 
letters,  and  a  knowledge  of  ogham,  but  they  also  employed  an 
ogham  music  tablature.  As  there  are  genuine  ogham  inscriptions 
dating  from  the  third  century,  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the 
ogham  music  tablature  also  coexisted  at  the  same  early  period. 
The  Bressay  inscription  furnishes  an  example  of  music-scoring, 
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and  the  music  pupils  in  pre-Christian  Ireland  had  their  music 
staves.  This  ogham  writing  in  its  application  to  music  was  subse- 
quently developed  in  the  neums  of  the  seventh  century. 

There  are  still  in  existence  the  Canons  of  a  Synod  held  by  St. 
Patrick  about  the  year  460  relative  to  Church  music,  whilst  some 
hymns  of  a  slightly  later  period  are  preserved  in  the  famous  Liber 
Hymnorum.  However,  it  is  only  right  to  add  that  the  liturgical 
chant  of  the  Western  Church,  even  in  460,  was  in  a  primitive 
state.  It  was  only  in  460  that  Pope  St.  Leo  established  a  music 
school  for  liturgical  chant,  and  it  was  not  till  the  tenth  century 
that  hymns  were  formally  permitted  to  be  sung  as  portions  of  the 
Divine  Office  in  the  Roman  churches.  Of  course  antiphonal 
chanting  had  been  instituted  at  Milan  by  St.  Ambrose,  borrowed 
from  the  Eastern  Church,  through  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  but  the  cus- 
tom did  not  obtain  in  Rome  until  426  in  the  reign  of  Pope  St. 
Celestine,  under  whose  tutelage  St.  Patrick  came  to  Ireland. 

In  the  fifth  century  plain  chant  was  an  amalgam  of  Hebrew 
and  Graeco-Roman  psalmody  with  melodies  borrowed  from  Ire- 
land, Gaul,  and  the  East,  but  there  was  nothing  as  yet  attempted 
to  classify  and  systematize  the  liturgical  chants.  Not  even  in  the 
sixth  century  was  an  Antiphonarium  compiled.  The  researches 
of  Gevaert  have  done  much  to  clear  away  the  mists  that  encircled 
the  early  centuries  of  plain  chant ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  growth 
of  the  liturgical  melodies  proceeded  apace  with  the  development 
of  the  liturgy  itself  from  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  state  that  no  definite  system  of  nota- 
tion was  adopted  till  the  seventh  century,  and  the  only  aids  to 
memory  were  the  primitive  neums,  or  mnemonic  signs,  akin  to 
the  earlier  Irish  ogham  tablature.  For  the  first  six  centuries  the 
chants  were  taught  orally,  and  the  singers  had  to  remember  them 
in  theca  cordis,  the  course  of  training  extending  over  a  period  of 
ten  years.  Gevaert,  in  his  Melopee  Antique  dans  le  chant  de 
r&glise  Latine  (1895),  has  given  examples  of  all  the  scales  to  be 
found  in  the  earliest  Christian  hymns,  and  of  these  none  seem  to 
be  based  on  the  Minolydian  (B),  Lydian  (C),  Phrygian  (D),  or 
Hypolydian  (F)  modes.  Cassiodorus,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Boetius  in  499,  explains  his  views  regarding  the  Graeco-Roman 
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modes.  What  is  generally  known  as  "Ambrosian"  chant,  with 
its  eight  modes,  continued  till  the  great  upheaval  of  the  year 
547,  which  forever  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  teaching. 

As  early  as  the  fifth  century  Irish  ecclesiastics  were  wont  to 
sing  psalms  and  hymns  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp,  or  cruit, 
or  cithara.  These  harps  were  generally  small  and  portable  and, 
as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  tells  of  the 
bishops  and  abbots  who  travelled  about  with  their  harps,  utilizing 
their  musical  powers  as  a  means  of  gaining  converts.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  Irish  Liber  Hymnorum,  the  Stowe  Missal,  and 
the  Bangor  Antiphonarium  will  appreciate  the  lyrical  powers  of 
the  fifth  century  Irish  monks  who  composed  the  music  as  well  as 
writing  the  words  of  the  lovely  chants  therein  contained.  Many 
have  regretted  that  the  music  of  these  early  melodies  has  not 
been  preserved,  but  even  if  it  had  been  notated,  the  ogham  tabla- 
ture  or  primitive  Irish  neums  would  be  almost  unintelligible,  and 
would  only  possess  interest  for  the  musical  antiquarian. 

Terichan,  an  Irish  writer  of  the  seventh  century,  tells  us  that 
a  proper  Preface  was  always  sung  for  the  Feast  of  St.  Patrick  and 
that  hymns  in  his  honor  were  accustomed  to  be  sung  throughout 
Ireland.  In  the  great  school  of  Armagh,  over  which  Gildas  pre 
sided  from  498  to  508,  music  was  sedulously  cultivated  and,  in 
after  ages,  the  Culdees  were  renowned  for  teaching  psalmody 
according  to  the  Irish  traditions. 

A  good  account  of  the  hymn  attributed  to  St.  Patrick,  entitled 
the  Cry  of  the  Deer^  or  Lorica,  will  be  found  in  the  Literary  His- 
tory of  Ireland^  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  in  which  valu- 
able work  will  also  be  found  an  account  of  the  hymn  composed 
by  St.  Seachnall,  nephew  of  St.  Patrick,  remarkable  as  being  the 
first  Latin  poem  composed  in  Ireland.  The  most  beautiful  of  the 
fifth  century  hymns  is  the  Communion  Hymn  of  eleven  verses, 
composed  by  St.  Seachnall,  the  founder  of  Domhuach  Seachnaill, 
or  Dunshaughlin,  County  Meath.     It  commences  : 

*•  Sancti  venite 
Christi  corpus  sumite, 
Sanctum  bibentes 
Quo  redempti  sanguinem." 
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Having  prepared  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  for  the  cultivation 
of  Irish  Church  music,  as  practised  in  Ireland  after  the  death  of 
St.  Patrick,  my  next  instalment  will  deal  with  the  subject  from 
the  sixth  to  the  eighth  centuries — the  most  glorious  period  of  the 
Irish  Church. 

Wm.  H.  Grattan  Flood. 

Rosemouni,  Enniscorthy,  Ireland. 


BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 
Chapter  XIII. — The  Old  People  Pass  Away. 

THIS  morning,  December  31st,  1900,  the  dawn  of  the  new 
century,  I  was  thinking  sadly,  as  I  sat  by  the  fireside,  of 
all  the  relatives  and  friends  who  are  gone.  The  list  is  a  long 
one.  How  many  have  departed  this  life  since  I  entered  upon  it ! 
First  of  all,  my  father  and  mother  stricken  by  the  blow  which 
made  me  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  six ;  then  my  Aunt  Dumoulin, 
our  good  doctor,  old  Rose,  Courteau,  the  Ducoudrays — and  my 
dear  Marguerite.  Ah !  that  loss  was  the  most  bitter  of  all  my 
life.  I  have  not  yet  recovered  from  it.  Later  Charles  and  Lucie 
passed  away  soon  after  a  dreadful  misfortune,  and  left  me  their 
nine  orphans.  This  is  the  family  that  the  Good  Lord  gave  me, 
and  the  only  one  I  ever  had.  Then  soon  I  was  to  see  Jeanne  die 
— brave,  sweet  child ! — gone  to  heaven  with  a  smile  on  her  lips  ; 
and  next  Hippolyte,  who  fell  at  Loigny  when  only  sixteen,  with 
the  badge  of  the  Sacred  Heart  upon  his  breast,  like  his  ancestors 
of '93,  and  then  so  many  dear  and  faithful  friends,  good  Abbe 
Haron,  Abbe  Lefort,  Abbe  Duval,  our  beloved  masters.  '*  The 
dead  pass  quickly."     My  turn  will  come  soon ! 

In  the  month  of  June,  1856,  while  I  was  finishing  my  second 
year  at  Saint-Irenee,  I  heard  of  my  aunt's  death.  She  had  just 
completed  her  eighty-first  year.  A  soldier  to  the  last,  she  did 
not  take  to  her  bed  until  the  two  last  days,  and  she  died  perfectly 
conscious  and  full  of  faith  and  Christian  fortitude,  but  without 
losing,  even  at  the  very  end,  that  somewhat  rough  originality 
which  was  her  most  marked  characteristic. 

I  was  reading  again  this  morning  the  letter  in  which  Margue- 
rite told  me  of  her  death.     I  subjoin  some  extracts. 


J 
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Mesnil,  Wednesday,  June  25,  1856. 

My  Dear  Child:  This  letter  will  bring  you  very  sad  news.  God 
has  just  taken  to  Himself  our  dear  aunt  after  only  two  days'  illness. 
She  was  very  tired  on  Monday  after  the  hay  harvest  at  Dervalliere. 
On  her  return  to  Mesnil,  she  had  a  sudden  chill  followed  by  very 
high  fever.  With  much  difficulty  I  persuaded  her  to  go  to  bed.  As 
her  condition  seemed  to  me  serious,  I  sent  for  her  old  friend  the 
doctor,  who  came  at  once,  and  found  that  she  had  inflammation  of 
the  lungs. 

We  took  heroic  means  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but 
in  spite  of  all  we  could  do,  Aunt  Dumoulin  failed  rapidly.  God 
had  decreed  that  this  should  be  the  end  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage. 
This  morning  the  dear  soul  was  nearly  gone.  She  was  conscious  up 
to  the  end,  and  was  able  to  speak.  She  knew  she  was  dying,  and 
she  prepared  herself  calmly  and  in  that  whimsical  way  of  hers  which 
you  know  so  well.  Yesterday  she  sent  for  the  pastor,  and  he  gave 
her  the  last  Sacraments.  Abbe  Aubry  was  very  much  moved.  When 
he  asked  her  if  anything  troubled  her,  she  said,  *'No,  I  am  quite 
easy.  I  know  I  am  not  worth  a  farthing,  but  I  trust  in  God's  infinite 
mercy. ' ' 

"You  forgive  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart  all  who  have  ever 
injured  you  ?  ' ' 

''  Yes,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart;  even  the  Blues  who  killed 
my  father  and  brother.  I  wish  them  a  place  in  heaven.  But,"  she 
added,  and  a  smile  passed  over  her  face,  ''I  don't  think  I  will 
walk  over  that  way  very  often." 

In  the  morning  she  made  me  read  her  will,  which  leaves  all  her 
property  to  you  and  me.^  This  includes  Mesnil  and  some  invest- 
ments of  small  value.  She  lays  down  in  your  case  this  strange 
condition  :  That  you  send  to  the  Comte  de  Chambord  every  winter 
a  basket  of  game,  as  she  herself  has  done,  you  know,  for  many 
years. 

By  the  way,  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  feel  myself  in  honor 
bound  to  execute  this  condition,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
Count  has  borne  me  no  ill  will  in  consequence.  I  had  some 
Masses  said  every  year  about  Michaelmas  for  the  intention  of  the 
King,  a  practice  which  I  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  Prince's 

^  Charles  had  urged  my  aunt  to  make  Marguerite  and  me  her  sole  heirs. 
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death,  and  I  am  sure  that  "by  this  means  I  complied  in  a  more 
effective  manner  with  the  last  will  of  my  worthy  Aunt  Dumoulin. 
But  I  must  go  on  with  Marguerite's  letter. 

This  Wednesday  morning  (she  continued)  she  asked  me  to  send 
for  the  doctor.  '  *  I  know  very  well  there  is  nothing  he  can  do, ' '  she 
said,  with  a  smile  ;  *'  that  is  not  what  I  want  him  for."  I  sent  Lexis 
at  once  to  ask  Doctor  Durand  to  come  over  to  Mesnil.  He  came 
immediately.  When  he  came  into  the  room  my  aunt  said,  **Ah, 
Francois,  will  you  soon  be  thinking  of  preparing  for  death,  too  ?  You 
have  not  much  more  time,  my  poor  old  friend.  A  few  more  turns  of 
the  wheel  and  your  cart  is  in  the  ditch ;  and  if  you  end  like  a  heathen, 
as  you  have  lived,  you  may  be  quite  sure  you  will  burn  in  the  very 
bottom  of  hell.  For  there  is  a  hell,  Frangois ;  there  is  a  hell  as  sure 
as  I  am  going  to  die  in  a  few  hours.  Think  of  your  soul,  and  don't 
send  it  to  broil  in  hell  for  all  eternity,  while  the  rest  of  us  are  happy 
with  the  good  Lord.  Your  father  and  mother  were  not  idiots,  were 
they  ?  And  all  the  priests  and  bishops,  and  our  Holy  Father,  the  Pope, 
and  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  and  the  Saints,  have  more  brains  than 
you  and  L  Very  well,  then.  Submit  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 
Listen  to  the  advice  of  a  dying  woman,  who  loves  you  very  much, 
though  she  has  said  many  foolish  things  to  you  in  her  life.  Some  of 
them  you  deserved,  too  !  ' ' 

Poor  Doctor  Durand  was  very  much  moved.  He  fell  on  his  knees 
by  my  aunt's  bed  to  pray.  The  tears  ran  down  his  face,  and  he  sobbed 
aloud.  **  Catherine, "  he  said,  at  last,  **  Catherine,  will  you  pray 
for  me?" 

<*  Well,  of  course  I  will,  you  old  rascal !  That  is  not  what  you 
lack  !  Go  away,  now,  and  leave  me  with  my  little  Marguerite.  She 
is  going  to  say  the  prayers  for  the  dying. ' ' 

The  doctor  went  out  of  the  room,  and  as  I  followed  him  he  said  to 
me,  much  softened,  *'My  child,  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  teach 
me  the  catechism  again." 

This  made  me  so  happy,  for  I  had  been  very  much  afraid  that  this 
dear  old  friend  would  slip  away  from  us  ! 

I  went  back  then  to  Aunt  Dumoulin,  and  said  the  prayers  for  the 
recommendation  of  the  soul.  She  was  evidently  sinking.  I  think 
that  for  a  half  hour  she  was  unconscious.  Suddenly  she  came  to  her- 
self and  tried  to  raise  herself  up,  and  looking  at  the  picture  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  which  I  had  placed  near  her  bed,  she  exclaimed  in  a 
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Strong  voice,  "  For  Religion  and  for  the  King  !  "     It  was  the  battle- 
cry  of  Vendue.     A  few  seconds  more  and  she  had  gone. 

I  have  prepared  her  body  for  the  grave  with  the  help  of  old  Rose, 
who  weeps  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Just  think  !  For  fifty-five 
years  they  were  together,  and  were  quarrelling  from  morning  until 
night,  but  they  were  at  the  same  time  devoted  to  one  another.  The 
funeral  will  be  on  Friday,  day  after  to-morrow.  Don't  fail  to  go  to 
Holy  Communion  for  your  aunt,  and  pray  for  Doctor  Durand's  con- 
version. 

Some  days  later  I  received  a  second  letter. 

Mesnil,   July  8,  1856. 

My  Dear  Paul : — To-day  I  have  good  news  to  tell.  I  think  our 
dear  aunt  must  have  been  praying  a  great  deal  for  her  old  friend. 
However  that  may  be,  the  day  after  the  funeral,  that  is,  a  week  ago 
Saturday,  Doctor  Durand  came  over  to  see  me.  ''My  dear,"  said 
he,  simply,  ''  I  want  to  return  to  God,  after  forgetting  Him  for  so  long, 
but  I  do  not  even  know  my  prayers.  I  am  more  ignorant  than  the 
children  in  the  catechism  class.  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  take 
charge  of  my  soul. ' '  I  was  beside  myself  with  joy.  Then  and  there 
he  learned  his  first  lesson,  and  since  then  I  have  been  over  to  see  him 
every  morning.  He  is  as  trustful  and  tractable  as  a  child,  and  it  is 
a  delight  to  see  what  good  dispositions  he  has.  Prayer  is  indeed  all 
powerful !  Remember  this  truth  all  your  life  long,  dear  Paul  !  Some 
day  you  will  need  to  apply  it.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
our  dear  friend  is  now  prepared  to  meet  his  God.  This  afternoon  he 
made  his  general  confession,  and  received  absolution,  and  to-morrow 
morning  we  are  to  receive  Holy  Communion  together  at  Abbe 
Aubry's  Mass  at  seven  o'clock.  Just  think  of  it,  the  poor  soul  has 
not  been  to  the  Sacraments,  so  he  says,  since  1792,  that  is,  for  sixty- 
four  years  !  You  must  help  us  to  thank  Almighty  God  for  his  recon- 
ciliation. 

For  several  days  I  have  been  teaching  the  doctor  how  to  make 
his  morning  meditation,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  to  see  what  facility 
he  has  for  the  exercise.  And  he  is  so  utterly  unconscious  of  his  apti- 
tude in  the  matter  !  Not  long  ago  I  found  him  very  much  depressed. 
'*  My  dear,"  said  he,  **  I  never  shall  be  able  to  pray  in  the  right 
way.  You  know  you  told  me  to  meditate  on  death.  I  did  my  best 
to  keep  my  mind  on  it,  but  there  !     Hardly  had  I  made  the  sign  of 
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the  cross  when  I  saw  again  at  a  glance  all  the  sins  of  my  life,  so  many 
and  so  great,  and  then  I  thought  how  this  evening  the  Good  Lord 
would  wipe  them  all  away,  and  make  my  soul  as  white  as  snow,  and 
I  began  to  weep  and  weep  and  forgot  all  about  my  meditation. 
*  Pshaw  !  '  I  said  to  myself,  *  What  was  it  Marguerite  told  me  ? ' 
Then  I  began  over  again,  but  it  was  no  use.  In  half  a  minute  I  was 
thinking  of  Our  Lord  on  the  Cross,  and  the  thought  that  He  had  died 
like  that  for  me  made  me  forget  everything  you  said.  You  see 
how  it  is.  I  always  have  distractions."  I  told  him  he  was  very 
fortunate  to  have  that  sort  of  distractions,  that  most  people  did  not 
have  that  kind,  and  that  many  whom  I  knew  would  be  very  glad  if 
they  could  pray  as  he  did. 

I  cannot  find  the  last  part  of  this  letter  in  which  Marguerite 
describes  the  childlike  joy  with  which  the  old  man  received  Holy 
Communion. 

He  was  wise  indeed  to  lose  no  time  in  regulating  his  spiritual 
affairs.  A  few  days  later  he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  which 
carried  him  off  in  half  an  hour. 

Not  long  after  Aunt  Dumoulin's  death  Marguerite  decided  to 
move  back  to  the  dear  Hutterie,  round  which  were  twined  so 
many  tender  memories ;  so  we  established  ourselves  there  once 
more  soon  after  my  vacation  began,  in  August,  1856.  We  were 
very  glad  to  be  back  again.  Everything  reminded  us  of  our 
parents  and  our  childhood  days,  and  then  the  situation  was  so  pleas- 
ant, the  view  so  cheerful,  and  the  landscape  so  fair !  How  sweet 
it  was  to  fall  asleep  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the  Gemme,  which 
danced  through  our  meadows,  and  seemed  constantly  to  turn  back 
upon  its  pathway  as  if  for  one  more  glance  at  the  Hutterie  before 
leaving  it  behind  forever. 

From  our  new  abode  it  was  as  easy  as  from  Mesnil  to  reach 
Saint-Laurent,  Angers,  or  even  Saint-Florent,  if  we  crossed  the 
Loire.  One  great  advantage  was  that  the  house  was  so  much 
larger  and  more  conveniently  arranged  than  Mesnil  that  we  could 
easily  accommodate  Charles,  Lucie,  and  their  four  children  with  the 
nurses ;  so  they  came  and  spent  the  last  part  of  September  with 
us,  and  I  returned  with  them  to  Lyons,  where  I  commenced  my 
year  of  Rhetoric. 

Marguerite  was  left  alone  at  the  Hutterie  with  the  household 
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of  Mesnil,  who  never  would  have  been  willing  to  leave  her.  In 
fact,  there  was  never  any  thought  of  it.  She  might  have  been 
dull,  if  she  had  not  had  so  many  things  to  do,  but  as  it  was  there 
was  no  time  for  it.     God  and  her  neighbor  took  up  all  her  days. 

During  the  course  of  this  school  year  God  called  to  Himself, 
one  by  one,  many  of  our  faithful  friends.  The  first  to  go  was  old 
Rose,  who  died  a  few  months  after  my  aunt,  assisted  in  her  agony 
by  her  devoted  young  mistress,  whom  she  loved  so  dearly.  A 
little  later  it  was  old  Courteau,  who  had  a  happy  death,  and  whom 
Marguerite  prepared  for  his  end.  The  two  Ducoudrays,  faithful 
Christians  all  their  lives,  "  passed  by  the  way  the  others  passed," 
to  use  the  melancholy  expression  of  old  Comines.^ 

Death  seemed  to  respect  our  good  pastor  alone.  His  failing 
strength,  however,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  charge  of 
the  parish  of  Saint- Laurent  any  longer,  and  he  humbly  gave  place 
to  his  successor,  and  retired  to  a  little  house  near  the  church, 
where  he  continued  for  several  years  more  his  life  of  prayer  and 
good  works.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  preserving  his 
mental  powers  to  the  end. 

With  this  exception,  the  old  people  passed  steadily  away ;  and 
if  I  be  permitted  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  more  humble  beings — I 
mean  the  faithful  animals,  friends,  and  servants  of  our  youthful 
years — I  will  mention  that  old  Tom  came  to  his  end,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  one  winter  night  when  they  forgot  to 
shut  his  kennel. 

As  for  the  little  horse,  he  kept  his  strength  and  spirit  for 
some  time  longer;  but  in  the  summer  of  1858  he  began  to  show 
signs  of  wear,  and  lost  his  speed  and  vigor.  Marguerite  had  to 
get  another  mount,  and  only  used  the  faithful  Fanfan  for  easy  dis- 
tances in  the  neighborhood,  more  to  exercise  him  than  to  get  any 
real  service  out  of  him. 

The  miller  of  Saint- Laurent  came  one  day  and  offered  us  a 
hundred  francs  for  him.  He  said  the  beast  was  of  no  further  use 
to  us,  and  he  himself  could  make  him  work  to  the  very  last.  We 
indignantly  refused  his  proposition,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days 

2  "  II  (Louis  XI)  eut  beau  faire  venir  saint  Francois  de  Paule  du  fond  de  la 
Calabre  pour  qu'il  lui  rallongeat  la  vie,  il  fallait  qu'il  pass^t  par  ou  les  autres  sont 
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Fanfan  drew  his  pension  in  the  shape  of  fresh  water,  a  full  manger, 
and  a  warm  stable,  to  say  nothing  of  many  pettings.  He  died  a 
few  months  after  his  friend,  the  Newfoundland. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  most  crucial  period  of  my  life,  a 
time  which  has  left  behind  it  everlasting  remorse,  though  I  firmly 
hope  that  God  has  pardoned  me,  and  established  me  once  more 
in  His  grace.  Then  I  still  have  to  tell  of  the  last  years  of  my 
dear  sister,  of  how  I  was  left  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  with  nine 
orphans  to  rear,  and  how  God  helped  me  to  accomplish  my 
task. 

Jean  Charruau,  SJ. 


THE  EREMYTE  AND  THE  OWTELAWE. 

A  Balade. 

(Continued.)* 

XXL 

Forth  he  walkyth  by  the  strete, 
Forth  he  walketh  by  the  street, 
An  othyr  wenche  he  gan  mete, 
Another  wench  he  gan  meet, 

A  pot  sche  bar  in  honde  ; 

A  pot  she  bore  in  hand  ; 
A  fay  re  dyssche  therwyth  also. 
A  fair  dish  therewith  also. 
*'  Wenche,"  hesayde,  **  whythyr  shaltou  go  ?" 
**  Wench,' ^  he  said,  '*  whither  shalt  thou  go?'' 

Sche  gan  abyde,  and  stonde. 

She  gan  abide  and  stand. 
**  Syr,"  sche  sayde,  **  seystou  for  why  ? 
**  Sir,"  she  said,  '^  say  est  thou  for  why  ? 
Gyf  thou  wylt  drynke,  yt  ys  all  redy, 
If  thou  wilt  drink,  it  is  all  ready, 

None  fayrer  watyr  in  londe. ' ' 

None  fairer  water  in  land. ' ' 
Sche  fyllyd  a  dyssche,  and  to  hym  toke  ; 
She  filled  a  dish  and  to  him  took  ; 

*  See  The  Dolphin  for  August,  p.  210. 
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He  thought  on  the  Vycar  and  yt  forsoke  ; 
He  thought  oti  the  vicar  and  it  forsook  ; 

The  Devyll  thus  hym  gan  fonde. 

The  devil  thus  him  gan  tempt. 


XXII. 
' '  A,  lovely  Lord  !   how  ys  thys  ? 
*'  Ah,  lovely  Lord  I  how  is  this  ? 
Swyche  a  thurst  on  me  ys 
Such  a  thirst  on  me  is 

Me  thynketh  my  hert  wyl  kine  : 

Methinketh  my  heart  will  kine  ^  '  B"''"'  ^'''^^^■ 

Thowe  y  never  further  schuld  gon, 
Though  I  never  further  should  go, 
Water  wyl  y  drynge  none, 
Water  will  I  drink  none, 

My  lyf  thow  y  schuld  tyne." 

My  life  though  I  should  lose.'^ 

In  that  wyl  he  gan  forthe  passe 
In  that  ivhile  he  gan  forth  pass 
A  furlonge  wey,  and  alasse  ! 
A  furlong  way,  and  alas  I 

Harde  hym  thought  hys  pyne. 

Hard  him  thought  his  pain. 
By  the  wey  he  fonde  a  welle, 
By  the  way  he  fou7id  a  well, 
A  wenche  therin  a  pot  gan  fylle, 
A  wench  therein  a  pot  gan  fill. 

The  watyr  was  as  cler  as  wyne. 

The  water  was  clear  as  ivine. 


XXIII. 
As  he  stode  by  the  wellys  banke, 
As  he  stood  by  the  weir  s  bank, 
He  ne  myght  stonde  on  foot  ne  schank, 
He  nay  might  stand  on  foot  nor  shanky 

So  feble  he  was  and  faynt ; 

So  feeble  he  was  and  faint ; 
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Reached  to ; 
O.  Fr.  aiein- 
dre,  Lat.  ad- 
tangere. 


Words     miss- 
ing. 


Unneth  he  myght  a  worde  speke, 
Uneath  he  might  a  word  speaky 
Hym  thought  hys  hert  wolde  to  breke, 
Him  thought  his  heart  would  to  breaks 

So  thurst  hym  hadde  atteynt. 

So  thirst  had  him  attainted.^ 
He  behelde  the  watyr  how  yt  ran, 
He  beheld  the  water  how  it  ran^ 
And  how  the  wench  fyllyd  her  canne, 
And  how  the  wench  filled  her  can. 

For  drynke  he  made  hys  playnt : 

For  drink  he  made   his  plaint : 
The  wench  fyllyd  a  dyssch  stofull 
The  wench  filled  a  dish  brimful 
And  bade  the  Owtelawe  drynke  a  pull, 
And  bade  the  outlaw  drink  a  pull. 

That  schrewe  was 

That  shrew  was     .     .     .     ' 


Three       lines 
missitis;. 


XXIV. 

As  he  stode  at  the  wellys  brynke, 
As  he  stood  at  the  well's  brink, 
On  hys  knyfe  he  gan  to  thynke. 
On  his  knife  he  gan  to  think, 

That  hanged  by  hys  syde : 

That  hanged  by  his  side : 
He  onbottoned  a  sieve  of  hys  arme. 
He  unbuttoned  a  sleeve  of  his  arm, 
And  smote  a  veyne,  that  was  ful  warme. 
And  smote  a  vein  that  was  full  warm, 

And  made  hyt  blede  that  tyde. 

And  made  it  bleed  that  tide, 
Ther  he  drank  hys  owne  blode, 
There  he  drank  his  own  blood, 
Hym  thought  hyt  dyd  hym  moche  gode ; 
Him  thought  it  did  much  good  ; 

The  wounde  was  dep  and  wyde : 

The  wound  was  deep  and  wide  : 

******* 


\ 
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XXV. 
The  Owtelawe  bledde  forthe  wyth  mayne 
The  outlaw  bled  forth  with  main^ 
He  nyst  how  to  stop  yt  agayne, 
He  nay  wist^  how  to  stop  it  again. 

He  bledde  hard  and  sore, 

He  bled  hard  and  sore, 
Tyl  he  sawe  that  he  schulde  dye ; 
Till  he  saw  that  he  should  die ; 
He  fell  on  hys  knees  and  lowde  gan  crye, 
He  fell  on  his  knees  and  loud  gan  cry, 

**  Jesu  !  mercye  thyn  ore, 

^^  Jesu  !  mercy,  Thine  Ore,^ 
Ne  suffre  nought  my  soule  to  spylle. 
Nay  suffer  not  my  soul  to  spill. 
Lord  !  gyf  hyt  be  thy  wylle  ; 
Lord  /  if  it  be  Thy  will; 

Of  Mary  thou  were  bore. ' ' 

Of  Mary  thou  wert  born. ' ' 
Thus  he  prayde  in  that  stownde. 
Thus  he  prayed  in  that  stonde,'' 
Tyl  he  fell  grenelyche  to  grownde. 
Till  he  fell  instantly  to  ground. 

That  leven  he  myght  ne  more. 

That  live  he  might  no  more. 


*  See  note  25. 
August     No 
p.  219. 


Ore, 


honor 


Cf.  Germ. 
Ehre;  mercy 
your  Honor 


Hour;  O.  Fr. 
hore ;  L  a  t . 
hor a ;  c  f . 
Germ,  stun- 
de. 


XXVI. 
Then  come  out  of  the  blysse  of  hevene, 
Then  cajne  out  of  the  bliss  of  heaven, 
Mo  angels  thanne  y  can  nemene. 
More  angels  than  I  can  name. 

Or  wyth  tunge  telle  ; 

Or  with  tongue  tell; 
And  toke  the  soule  wyth  joy  and  game. 
And  took  the  soul  with  joy  and  game,  ^ 
And  let  lygge  that  lyk  hame 
And  let  lie  that  lichnam  ® 

Uppon  the  banke  of  the  well. 

Upon  the  bank  of  the  well. 


Pleasure. 


9  Corpse  ;  O 
F  r  .  corpi  ; 
Lat.  corpus  ; 
cf.  English 
lichgate.lich- 
room,  lich- 
wake,  lich- 
way,  etc 
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Forthe  they  w«ityn  everychone. 
Forth  they  ivent  everyone, 
By  the  ermytage  sone  anone, 
By  the  hermitage  soon  anon, 

Ther  hys  brothyr  gan  dvvelle. 

There  his  brother  gan  dwell. 
And  when  he  herde  the  angels  songe, 
Afid  when  he  heard  the  angels'*  song, 
And  hys  brothyr  them  amonge, 
And  his  brother  them  among, 

On  knees  to  grownde  he  felle. 

On  knees  to  ground  he  fell. 


XXVII. 

And  sayd,  *'  Lord  !  what  may  thys  be, 
And  said :   ' '  Lord  !  what  may  this  be, 
Thys  myrthe  and  thys  solempnite, 
This  mirth  and  this  solemnity. 

My  brothyr  ys  now  ynne ; 

My  brother  is  now  in  ; 
That  never  wrought  wel  y  wys, 
That  never  tvroiight  well  I  wis. 
But  alle  hys  lyf  had  ledde  amys, 
But  all  his  life  had  led  amiss. 

And  ay  do  wo  and  synne  ; 

And  aye  did  woe  and  sin; 
For  to  defoylen  mayde  and  wyfe, 
For  to  defile  maid  and  wife. 
Thus  he  hath  ledd  hys  lyfe, 
Thus  he  hath  led  his  life, 

Ne  wolde  he  never  blynne. 
"•Stop.  Nor  would  he  never  blyn}^ 

Now,  methynketh,  y  lyve  to  longe, 
Noiv,  methinketh,  I  live  too  long, 
Othyr  ellys  God  doyth  me  wronge, 
"  Or.  Other  "  else  God  doth  me  wrong. 

That  he  thus  heven  may  wynne  ; 

That  he  thus  heaven  may  ivin  ; 


'\ 
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XXVIII. 

And  y  that  suffre  payn  and  wo, 

And  I  that  suffer  pain  and  luoe, 

Evyl  lygge,  and  barfote  go, 

Evil ''  lie  and  barefoot  go,  '-  Uneasy. 

And  faste  unto  watyr  and  brede. 

And  fast  unto  water  and  bread. 
Hereof  methynkyth  grete  ferly, 

Hereof  methinketh  great  ferly, ''  ''  ^  o  m  e  t  h  i  ng 

That  he  may  come  to  heven  or  y, 
Tkat  he  may  come  to  heaven  ere  /, 

For,  ever  he  was  a  drede. 

For,  ever  he  was  a  dread. 
I  wyl  be  a  Owtelawe,  and  non  Eremyte, 
/  will  be  an  outlaw  and  not  hermit, 
And  cast  away  myne  abyte, 
And  cast  away  my  habit. 

And  all  myne  othyr  wede  : 

And  all  mine  other  weed :  ^*  '*  Garment. 

And  robbe  and  sle,  bothe  on  and  othyr, 
Ajid  rob  and  slay  both  one  and  other. 
And  com  to  heven,  as  doth  my  brothyr. 
And  come  to  heaven,  as  doth  my  brother, 

Thys  ys  my  best  rede." 

This  is  my  best  rede.' ^^^  J^  counsel. 

XXIX. 

Thus  to  God  he  gan  to  chyde  ; 
Thus  to  God  he  gan  to  chide ; 
An  angel  com  to  hym  that  tyde. 
An  angel  came  to  him  that  tide, 

Ful  hastly  and  ful  blyve. 

Full  hastily  and  full  quickly, 
And  sayde  :  **  Sir  Eremyte,  y  the  say. 
And  said :   **  Sir  Hermit,  I  thee  say, 
Thy  brothyr  hath  suffred  more  to  day 
Thy  brother  hath  suffered  more  to-day 

Than  thou  dedyst  yn  alle  thy  lyve. 

Than  thou  didst  in  all  thy  life. 
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Thys  day  he  gan  hys  synnes  forsake, 

This  day  he  gan  his  sins  forsake ^ 

And  swyche  a  Vyker  hym  penance  gan  take, 

And  such  a  vicar  him  penance  gan  take, 

Clene  he  gan  hym  schryve. 

Clean  he  gan  him  shrive. 
To  holde  hys  schryft  hymself  gan  quelle, 
To  hold  his  shi'ift  himself  gan  kill, 
And  ther  he  lyth  at  swyche  a  welle, 
And  there  he  lieth  at  such  a  well, 

And  in  his  hand  the  knyf. 

And  in  his  hand  the  knife. 


XXX. 

'<  Loke,  Eremyte,  thou  lete  hym  nought 
**  Look,  Hermit,  thou  let  ^*  him  not 
To  Chrysten  grace  that  he  be  brought, 
To  Christian  grace  that  he  be  brought, 

A  martyr  he  ys  to  day. 

A  martyr  he  is  to-day. 
And  holde  stylle  thy  lyfe  as  thow  began, 
And  hold  still  thy  life  as  thou  began. 
And  be  forthe  ryght  a  gode  man. 
And  be  forth  a  right  good  man, 

And  loke  what  y  the  say  : 

And  look  what  I  thee  say  : 
And  have  no  wondyr  of  Goddys  myght. 
And  have  no  wonder  of  God's  might, 
Hys  mercy  ys  redy  day  and  nyght 
His  mercy  is  ready  day  and  night 

To  alle  that  wylle  to  hym  praye. ' ' 

To  all  that  will  to  Him  pray. ' ' 
Thus  the  angele  the  Eremyte  gan  telle ; 
Thus  the  angel  the  hermit  gan  tell ; 
Ther  wolde  he  no  longer  dwelle, 
There  would  he  no  longer  dwell. 

To  blysse  he  went  hys  way. 
To  bliss  he  went  his  way. 
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XXXI. 

The  Eremyte  went  forthe  anone 
The  hermit  went  forth  anon 
Tylle  he  to  the  place  come 
Till  he  to  the  place  came 

Ther  that  the  Vycary  was, 

There  that  the  vicar  was^ 
And  sayd  :    '*  Sir,  for  charite. 
And  said :   '  *  Sir,  for  charity, 
A  worde  or  two  in  pryvyte 
A  word  or  two  in  privity 

Of  a  wondyr  cas. 

Of  a  wonder  case. 
I  hadde  a  brothyr,  an  Owtelawe  bolde, 
/  had  a  brother,  an  outlaw  bold, 
Thys  day  an  angel  sothe  yt  me  tolde. 
This  day  an  angel  sooth  it  me  told 

Thorugh  myght  of  Goddys  grace. 

Through  might  of  God*  s  grace, 
Al  hys  lyfe  he  gan  me  telle. 
All  his  life  he  gan  me  tell. 
And  ther  he  lyth  at  swyche  a  welle. 
And  there  he  lieth  at  such  a  well, 

Ded  in  that  ylke  plas." 

Dead  i7i  that  very  place. ' ' 

XXXII. 

The  Vycary  sayd  :    *  *  Sothe  to  say, 
The  vicar  said :   * '  Sooth  to  say, 
Wyth  me  was  swyche  a  man  to  day. 
With  me  was  such  a  man  to-day, 

I  knowe  hym.wel  in  mynde." 

/  know  him  well  in  mind. ' ' 
To  go  and  seke  hym  togethyr 
To  go  and  seek  him  together 
They  wentyn,  but  they  nyst  whethyr 
They  went,  but  they  nay  wist  whether 

Gyf  they  myght  hym  fynde. 

If  they  might  him  find. 
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On  ther  wey  tljey  gonne  them  spede, 
On  their  way  they  gan  them  speedy 
By  dalys  and  downys  forthe  they  gede, 
17  See  note  7.  By  dales  and  downs  fo7'th  they  s^ede?^ 

August     No.,  ■"  A  .i  A 

V  213-  They  spared  neyther  reyn  ne  wynde  ; 

They  spared  neither  rein  iior  luind; 
Tylle  thay  come  ther  he  lay  ded, 
Till  they  come  there  he  lay  dead, 
At  a  banke  besyde  a  stede 
At  a  bank  beside  a  stead 

Fayre,  under  a  lynde. 

Fair,  under  a  linden  tree. 


XXXIII. 

A  knyfe  they  fownde  yn  hys  honde, 
A  knife  they  found  in  his  hand, 
Therfore  the  Vycary  gan  understonde 
Therefore  the  vicar  gan  understand 

Wherefore  it  was  and  why  ; 

Wherefore  it  was  and  why ; 
As  he  lay  at  that  wellys  banke 
As  he  lay  on  that  weir  s  bank 
That  he  hys  owne  blode  dranke, 
That  he  his  own  blood  drank, 

Hys  mouth  was  alle  blody. 

His  mouth  was  all  bloody. 
Thys  the  Vycare  the  Eremyte  gan  telle  j 
This  the  vicar  the  hermit  ga?t  tell j 
To  holde  hys  schryft  hymself  gan  quelle, 
To  hold  his  shrift  himself  gan  quell; 

Thonkyd  God,  and  mylde  Marye. 

Thanked  God  and  mild  Mary. 
To  holy  churche  they  hym  gan  brynge, 
To  holy  church  they  him  gan  bring. 
And  for  hym  dude  rede  and  synge. 
And  for  him  did  read  and  sing, 

As  he  was  welle  worthy. 

As  he  was  well  worthy. 
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XXXIV. 

Thus  the  Owtelawe  heven  wan, 
Thus  the  outlaw  heaven  won, 
The  Eremyte  was  forthe  a  gode  man, 
The  hermit  was  forth  a  good  man, 

As  the  angel  thanne  bade. 

As  the  angel  then  bade. 
And  aftyr,  whanne  he  made  an  ende. 
And  afterivards,  when  he  made  an  end, 
To  heven  blysse,  wythouten  ende, 
To  heaven' s  bliss,  withouten  end, 

Wyth  angels  hys  sowl  was  lad. 

With  angels  his  soul  was  led. 
God  graunt  us  grace,  in  our  lyfe, 
God  grant  us  grace,  in  our  life. 
Of  our  synnes  wel  to  schryfe 
Of  our  sins  well  to  shrive 

And  our  penance  done  so  sad. 

And  our  penance  do  so  sad. 
Marye  !   to  the  y  mene  my  mone, 
Mary  !  to  thee  I  moan  my  moan. 
In  heven  blysse  that  we  may  come, 
In  heaven'' s  bliss  that  we  may  come. 

And  make  us  alle  blythe  and  glad. 

And  make  us  all  blithe  and  glad. 


Explicit  *  the  Eremyte  and  the  Owtelaive.   *  Endeth. 
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MARY,  THE  MOTHER  OF  JESUS. 

Mary's  Union  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Regard  to  the 
Apostolic  Fecundity. 

I. — In  Mary  was  the  Faith  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
II. — Supernatural  Gifts  Found  Complete  in  Mary. 
III. — Her  Influence  in  the  Early  Church. 

I. — In  Mary  was  the  Faith  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

WE  now  enter  upon  the  third  period  of  our  Lady's  life  of 
union  with  the  Blessed  Trinity ;  upon  which  proximately 
hangs  her  intimate  relations  with  mankind. 

As  we  follow  the  threads  of  this  union,  we  shall  meet  with 
certain  points  of  special  interest,  and  it  will  be  well  to  resume  in 
a  few  words  what  has  been  already  sketched  upon  the  subject. 

Point  I. — That  no  creature  but  God  Himself  in  our  flesh  could 
approach  nearer  to  God  than  Mary  does.  Hence  the  saying  of 
Albert  the  Great :  "  She  could  not  be  more  near  to  God  without 
becoming  God  herself."  The  First  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
is  named  the  Father  Almighty,  because  in  Him  is  the  principle  of 
fecundity.  In  Himself  He  is  the  Source  of  the  divine  generation 
of  "  the  Son  " ;  and  outside  of  Himself,  of  all  created  life.  When 
He  said,  *'  Increase  and  multiply,"  to  the  creatures  of  His  Hands, 
He  gave  those  creatures  a  created  fecundity,  to  which  He  attached 
the  laws  of  created  generation.  Therefore  it  is  said  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  "  Of  Him  all  paternity  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  named." 

Now,  having  in  Himself,  through  the  everlasting  generation 
of  His  Word,  an  uncreated  Image  of  Himself — the  generation  of 
virginal  fecundity  belonging  to  Himself  alone  of  the  Three  Divine 
Persons — it  was  His  design,  from  all  eternity,  to  make  to  Himself 
a  created  image  of  Himself;  a  mirror  that  is  to  say,  of  His 
uncreated  perfection.  He  would,  moreover,  crown  this  Immacu- 
late Virgin  with  the  prerogative,  proper  to  Himself  alone,  of 
virginal  fecundity ;  and  this  virginal  fecundity  should  give  a  human 
entity  to  the  Person  of  His  Only  Begotten  Son,  that  in  Him  He 
might  accomplish  all  other  of  His  loving  designs  in  the  work  of 
His  creation. 
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Thus  Mary,  in  whom  this  miracle  in  creation  took  place,  was 
the  Daughter  of  the  Eternal  Father;  and,  being  through  her 
immaculately  conceived  nature,  the  unclouded  image  and  likeness 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  would  be  the  created  counterpart  of  the 
Uncreated  Only  Begotten  Son  of  God.  Now,  in  imparting  to 
Him  of  her  natural  substance.  His  human,  created  Nature,  she 
would  be  receiving  in  herself  the  most  intimate  influx  of  the 
Divine  Nature  that  it  was  possible  for  a  created  nature  to  receive 
without  herself  being  absorbed  by  the  Divine. 

It  is  impossible,  on  realizing  these  astonishing  facts,  not  to  per- 
ceive— a  priori — that  the  Mother  of  God  would  be  endowed  with 
graces  and  privileges  congruous  to  her  inconceivable  dignity. 
And  these  theologians  have  been  able  to  reckon  out  and  build  up 
into  a  transcendentally  glorious  structure,  which  in  Holy  Scripture 
we  learn  would  be  the  structure  of  that  Temple  in  which  the 
God  of  Glory  dwelt  when  Caro  factum  est,  et  habiiavit  in  nobis. 

Point  2. — Mary  was  not  taken  into  the  substance  of  the  God- 
head, but  a  Person  of  the  Godhead  was  taken  into  the  substance 
of  the  Manhood,  without  confusion  of  natures,  in  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Mary. 

Point  J. — From  these  two  points  we  observe,  that  in  the  order 
of  creature,  our  Lady  is  second  only  to  her  Divine  Son,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  but,  none  the  less,  is  she  a  creature  only,  although 
she  is  graced  and  endowed  with  the  inconceivable  majesties  con- 
sequent on  her  unparalleled  dignity  as  Mother  of  God,  and  the 
perfection  of  her  union  with  God. 

Point  4. — How  may  we  conceive  of  this  sublime  entity  of 
Mary,  seeing  that  she  is  so  much  above  us  in  the  perfection  of 
our  nature,  as  from  her  first  conception  to  be  capable  of  the  divine 
union,  yet  so  unutterably  beneath  God  as  to  be  a  creature  like 
ourselves  ? 

We  reply :  human  language  cannot  put  into  form  that  which 
is  formless ;  nor  can  it  draw  a  picture  of  what  is  ineffable.  We 
can  only  employ  images  and  metaphors  to  aid  the  understanding 
in  things  utterly  above  the  understanding ;  and  such  is  the  case 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  perfect  reciprocity  between  uncre- 
ated Truth,  and  the  created  image  of  it  in  the  newly  created  soul 
of  Mary.     It  was  the  work  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  her  crea- 
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tion ;  for,  except  that  of  sinlessness,  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween the  human  nature  of  Mary  and  our  own. 

But  this  absence  in  the  nature  of  Mary  of  the  consequences 
of  the  Fall  is  the  very  reason  that  we  are  able  to  ascribe  perfec- 
tions to  our  Lady  which  belong  to  human  nature,  and  which  were 
withdrawn  by  the  fall  from  original  justice ;  and  yet  perfections,  in 
addition,  which  are  above  our  understanding,  though  not  above 
our  reason.  Logically  we  see  that  such  perfections  and  divine 
congruities  as  are  ascribed  to  her  by  the  Saints  and  Fathers,  and, 
in  later  times,  by  the  theologians  of  the  Church,  must  have  apper- 
tained to  one  so  highly  favored  as  she  was,  and  called  to  a  voca- 
tion which  raised  her  above  all  created  things  to  enter  into  the 
designs  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  have  a  share  in  them. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  a  point  which  theology  teaches 
us  about  our  Blessed  Lord :  it  is,  that  from  the  first  creation  ot 
His  blessed  Soul,  Jesus,  as  Man,  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  Beatific 
Vision.  As  Man  then,  and  in  His  Mother's  womb.  He  lived  a 
life  of  contemplation  in  the  Presence  of  Beatitude.  His  human 
Soul,  being  the  dwelling-place  of  a  Divine  Person,  who  never  left 
His  home  in  the  Bosom  of  the  Father,  reflected  all  the  Abyss  of 
the  Uncreated  Godhead,  as  St.  Paul  teaches  us  in  the  first  verses 
of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrezvs^  when  he  says,  "  Being  the  bright- 
ness of  His  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  Person  ;  "  and  he 
thus  speaks  of  Him  according  to  His  assumed  nature  by  hypo- 
static union. 

Mary's  personality  was  human.  Her  soul  was  a  simple 
created  reflection  of  God,  and  of  the  Soul  of  her  Son.  At  the 
moment  of  her  creation  that  image  was  impressed  upon  it. 

Our  thoughts  here  naturally  turn  to  the  subject  of  the  soul 
itself:  and  it  is  to  mystical  theology  that  we  must  apply  to  follow 
the  thread  of  our  contemplation. 

The  soul  in  itself  is  a  pure  spirit  like  an  angel's.  But,  being 
intended  to  live  in  union  with  a  terrestrial,  perishable  body,  must 
be  conceived  of  under  three  aspects. 

The  first  is  that  in  connection  with  the  body,  whence,  by 
reason  of  its  contact  with  the  senses,  it  contracts,  in  a  measure, 
such  an  aflinity  with  them  as  to  receive  the  name  of  "  the  sensitive 
soul."     The  second  aspect  regards  the  powers  of  the  intellect, 
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and  from  this  point  it  is  called  the  rational  or  governing  soul. 
The  third  aspect  regards  alone  the  divine  principle  of  life,  immor- 
tality and  perfection  ;  and  as  such  it  is  the  spiritual  soul. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  children,  the  entire  soul  sleeps  until 
awakened  by  the  senses  to  a  consciousness  of  life,  after  which  the 
rational  soul  begins  to  develop ;  but  the  spiritual  soul  lies  seem- 
ingly in  the  Lap  of  God  till  the  time  comes  for  the  exercise  of  its 
grand  functions.  Mystical  writers  call  this  the  summit  of  the 
soul,  since  it  reaches  above  the  senses  and  above  created  reason 
up  to  the  Source  of  its  being,  God  Himself. 

Holy  Scripture  witnesses  to  the  apparently  marvellous  fact  of 
the  independence  of  the  spiritual  soul  in  regard  to  time,  place, 
and  the  senses.  The  soul,  it  teaches  us,  is  essential  spirit ;  there- 
fore, when  we  shut  out  from  our  mind  the  habit  of  connecting 
our  being  with  the  bodily  senses,  this  feeling  of  wonder  vanishes. 
Being  essential  spirit,  the  soul  is  not  bound  to  any  physical  phe- 
nomena of  which  our  bodily  organs  take  cognizance — the  soul  is 
not  the  organ  of  the  body ;  on  the  contrary,  the  body  is  the  organ, 
the  servant,  of  the  soul.  It  is  true,  as  we  are  indeed  taught, 
that  the  human  soul,  apart  from  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  is 
in  an  imperfect  condition,  because  it  has  been  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  animating  a  created  body ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  it 
from  having  the  use  of  its  own  independent  spiritual  vision.  We 
learn  this  in  the  case  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whose  soul,  being 
cleansed  from  sin  before  his  birth,  at  the  sound  of  Mary's  voice, 
speaking  in  the  Name  of  the  Divine  Babe  she  carried  in  her 
bosom,  became  illuminated  by  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  freed  from 
the  obscurities  of  the  Fall.  He  knew  and  acknowledged  the 
Presence  of  God  as  only  spirit  could. 

In  the  case  of  the  Immaculate  Babe  of  Nazareth  we  are 
taught  to  believe  that  the  soul  of  Blessed  Mary  had  this  same 
clear  sight  of  God  at  the  moment  of  creation,  so  that  at  the  instant 
of  its  junction  with  the  body  in  her  conception — the  body  being 
by  a  special  immunity  and  grace  of  God  preserved  from  the  taint 
of  original  sin — her  whole  nature  was  full  of  spiritual  light  and 
capable  of  receiving  all  infused  graces,  and  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

These  gifts  are  those  special  gifts  bestowed  upon  the  Church 
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— Wisdom,  Understanding,  Knowledge,  Fortitude,  Counsel,  Piety 
and  Holy  Fear.  All  these  were  hers,  penetrating  and  forming 
the  soul  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  light  of  these  gifts 
she  reflected  from  the  first  the  light  of  the  glorious  Soul  of  Jesus. 
Therefore,  before  she  drew  a  single  breath  of  terrestrial  life,  she 
lived  consciously  in  the  Presence  of  God  the  Father,  and  was 
capable  of  the  happiness  of  a  created  spirit  while  yet  a  prisoner 
in  the  womb. 

Without  venturing  to  build  more  upon  this  mystical  and 
glorious  conclusion,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  Image  of 
God  then  impressed  upon  the  soul  of  Mary  would  be  such  a  one 
as  concerned  intimately  and  vitally  the  building  up  of  human 
nature,  and  belongs  to  those  Mysteries  of  the  Godhead  most 
essential  to  be  apprehended  and  received  by  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man. 

It  may  then  be  concluded  that  our  Lady's  entity  may  best  be 
described  as  the  living  mirror  of  the  Faith  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 
St.  Bernard  says,  "  It  is  manifest  that  in  the  heart  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  there  was  the  Faith  of  the  Holy  Trinity."^  How  is  this 
to  be  explained  ? 

The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Unity  was  not  explicitly 
revealed  before  the  advent  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  It  was  hidden 
in  the  Word  of  God,  i.  e.,  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  was  implicitly 
contained  in  the  faith  of  the  Fathers.  When  Mary  came  it  was  a 
revelation.  But  how  ?  St.  Paul  explains  faith  to  be  "  the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
Therefore  it  is  a  grace  which  accepts  without  reasoning  these 
revealed  truths  which  belong  to  the  supernatural,  invisible  world. 
It  is  the  light  by  which  we  see  light.  It  is  a  gift  which  we 
receive  at  our  regeneration  in  baptism,  which,  in  a  measure,  does 
away  with  the  darkness  which  sin  had  contracted. 

But  Mary's  soul  was  itself  a  created  light  which  was  no  dark- 
ness at  all ;  it  responded  to  and  received  all  light  which  came  to 
her  from  God.  Therefore,  without  reserve  she  could  say.  In 
lumine  Tuo  video  lumen^  and  this  latter  light  was  "  The  Faith." 

This  light  which  mankind  needs  is  the  "  Faith  of  the  Holy 
Trinity."     This  light  was  fully  established  when  the  Creeds,  one 

1  House  of  Wisdom^  5  2d  Serm. 
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after  another,  were  enunciated  and  explained.  These  Creeds  or 
Symbols,  as  they  are  called,  contain  that  Faith  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  which  Mary's  heart  ever  contained,  and  which  is  necessary 
for  mankind  to  be  taught  for  the  edification  and  formation  of  a 
faithful  people,  destined  to  live  forever  in  the  Vision  of  the 
Uncreated  Light  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Mary,  the  Mother  of  God  Incarnate,  alone  of  the  human  race, 
has  received  at  her  very  conception  this  special  perfection  of  soul, 
this  Faith  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  this  faith  her  holy  soul 
fructified,  as  the  Image  of  the  Divine  Word  formed  itself  in  her 
soul  and  heart,  in  preparation  for  His  union  with  human  nature 
by  taking  Flesh  in  her  immaculate  bosom.  Her  soul  was  itself 
the  mirror  already  of  His  human  Soul,  and  His,  in  return,  was  the 
complement  of  hers. 

Now  this  union  between  Jesus  and  Mary  was  the  beginning  of 
the  union  which  is  taking  place  day  by  day  between  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  Himself  through  the  aggregation  of  the  members 
of  His  mystical  Body  to  the  Faith  of  the  Holy  Trinity  by  the 
regenerating  waters  of  baptism.  Mary's  union  was  consummated 
at  her  Assumption ;  that  of  the  Church  will  not  be  consummated 
until  the  end  of  time,  in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

It  may  be  asked,  what,  as  regards  our  Blessed  Lady  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  is  exactly  meant  by  having  the  Faith  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  In  respect  of  our  Blessed  Lady  it  means  that  she 
would  understand  Truth  in  itself,  and  the  Faith,  as  the  revelation 
of  Truth,  inasmuch  as  the  welfare  of  man  depends  on  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  Three  Divine  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  It 
means,  therefore,  that  her  soul  was  created  indefectible,  and 
consequently  that  the  doctrine  it  would  receive  would  be  infallible. 
She  received  it  directly  from  God,  and  contemplated  it  without 
reasoning  upon  it,  because  for  her  it  was  a  spiritual  vision  always 
before  her  spiritual  eye.  The  Church,  illumined  as  she  is  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  will  be  seen  to  possess  the  same  characteristic  graces. 

In  Mary's  personality  on  earth  may  be  seen — so  to  speak — 
the  embodiment  of  the  Faith  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Her  life  natu- 
rally divides  itself  into  three  portions.  The  first — which,  mysti- 
cally speaking,  connects  her  history  with  the  eternal  ages  of  the 
past — is  occupied  in  worship,  adoration,  love  and  filial  intercourse 
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with  the  Eternal  Father,  and  In  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  as  the 
revelation  of  His  Divine  Word,  whom,  in  a  manner  understood  by 
herself  alone,  she  knows.  Thus  we  may  observe  that  this  first 
portion  of  her  life  is  a  commentary  on  the  first  article  of  the  Creed  ; 
every  moment,  indeed,  she  makes  the  confession  of  it.  "  I  believe 
in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible." 

In  the  second  part  of  her  life  she  hved  in  the  life  of  the  Word 
made  Flesh — made  Flesh  in  her  and  through  her  concurrence. 
Every  article  of  the  Faith  as  presented  to  us  in  the  second  portion 
of  the  Creed  was  a  part  of  Mary's  very  existence.  The  Word  of 
God  descended  from  heaven  in  order,  as  the  Second  Adam,  to 
join  Himself  to  her  the  second  Eve,  and  with  her  help  and  con- 
currence by  a  life  of  humiliation  and  a  death  of  ignominy  to  pay 
the  price  incurred  by  the  fault  of  the  first  Adam  and  the  first  Eve. 

She  had,  unconsciously  indeed — but  in  fact — prepared  herself 
for  a  union  so  perfect  with  the  Word  of  God,  as  to  be  at  all  points 
ready  to  receive  Him,  and  to  be  for  Him  what  a  mother  alone 
could  be ;  and  she  had  adored  Him  in  herself  as  the  Word  which 
was  from  the  beginning.  She  was  herself  the  Woman  who,  with 
Him,  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head ;  and  crush  his  power  for- 
ever. She  it  was  who  should  fulfil  the  marvels  of  prophecy,  and 
"  compass  a  Man."  She  was  the  Mountain  from  which  without 
hands  the  stone  was  hewn  which  brake  in  pieces  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  afterwards  became  a  "  great  Mountain  and  filled  the 
whole  earth."  These  prophecies  she  knew  and  understood.  They 
came  from  the  Word —and  she  knew  whom  she  was  receiving — 
the  Word,  who  was  eternally  with  God,  and  who  was  God. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  development  of  Mary's  life  as  first 
revealed  in  her  Immaculate  Conception. 

It  was  to  our  Lady  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  Name  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  revealed.  To  the  prophets  He  had  spoken,  as 
the  Mouthpiece  of  the  Word.  But  Mary  He  clothed  with  Him- 
self, overshadowing  her,  making  known  to  her  by  the  angel  His 
Personality ;  and  in  her,  and  through  her,  to  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church !  ^ 

2  For,  in  the  Church,  for  all  time,  and  in  all  its  integrity,  exists  the  "  Faith  of 
the  Holy  Trinity." 
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II. — Supernatural  Gifts  Found  Complete  in  Mary. 

Having  contemplated  in  the  first  period  of  her  life,  our  Lady's 
mysterious  relations  with  Divine  Paternity,  and  in  the  second  a 
kind  of  fusion  with  the  Eternal  Son,  we  naturally  expect  in  the 
third  period  to  see  her  sharing  in  some  way  the  functions  of  the 
Paraclete. 

And  in  truth,  at  the  very  first,  we  find  her  in  the  Cenacle  sur- 
rounded by  the  Apostles  bearing  in  her  hand  the  torch  of  prayer. 
It  is  no  longer  the  prayer  of  Nazareth ;  it  is  the  prayer  of  the 
Apostle,  a  universal  prayer  conducted,  indeed,  by  those  in  author- 
ity, but  presided  over  by  the  soul  that  loves  the  most  ardently, 
and  that  best  knows  the  desires  and  the  wants  of  all.  No  other 
prayer  could  have  greater  results,  because  Mary  is  in  union  with 
that  prayer  which  for  the  first  time  the  Sacred  Humanity  of  Jesus 
offers  at  the  Feet  of  His  Father  in  all  the  splendor  of  His  adorable 
Beauty  as  the  Son  of  God  and  of  Mary. 

Our  Lady  is  here,  according  to  our  Lord's  desire,  awaiting 
the  Promise  of  the  Father,  which  promise  she  knows  to  be  the 
outpouring  of  the  gifts  of  divine  grace  on  the  Infant  Church.  She, 
who  from  the  first  instant  of  her  being,  was  full  of  grace — not 
only  for  the  world  but  for  herself — looked  for  it  now  with  the 
certainty  of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  which  in  her  had  their  full 
fruition.  For  this  reason  her  prayer  was  strong  and  efficacious, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  graces  already  received ;  and  this  prayer 
was  now  to  be  developed  in  '*  The  Faith  "  which  was  about  to 
kindle  that  fire  in  the  Church  which  should  never  be  extinguished. 

She  prays — as  she  knows,  as  she  has  always  known— that 
Prayer  in  its  divine  fulness  which  has  ever  since  been  the  great 
Prayer  of  the  Church,  the  Prayer  which  is  the  groundwork  of  all 
contemplation  and  of  all  impetration,  the  Lord's  Own  Prayer, 
which,  in  the  heart  and  life  of  Mary  had  brought  Him  down  from 
heaven,  and  is  now  about  to  call  down  the  Divine  Spirit  for  its 
accomplishment  on  earth. 

Thus  Mary  prays ;  and  in  the  deep  silence  of  their  expectation, 
the  Apostles  pray  with  her.  The  great  Communion  of  Saints  is 
being  founded.  Our  Lady  prays  in  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
and  the  Apostles  are  united  with  her  there.     All  are  united  in 
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intention,  Jesus,  Mary,  and  His  Church ;  He  in  heaven,  to  obtain 
and  to  give ;  they  on  earth  to  ask  and  to  receive.  The  Apostles 
look  for  gifts  of  which  they  know  nothing ;  Mary  asks  for  them 
in  abundance,  because  she  knows  what  they  are,  expecting  herself 
to  receive  them  in  plenitude  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Glory  of 
her  Son. 

According  to  St.  Paul,  the  special  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  were  bestowed  upon  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
were  shed  on  each  according  to  measure  appointed  by  our  Lord 
Jesus,  "  in  order,"  says  he,  "  to  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  building  up  of  the  Body  of  Christ, 
until  all  shall  meet  in  the  unity  of  Faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Son  of  God  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  age 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  ^ 

The  number  of  these  supernatural  manifestations  is  reckoned 
by  St.  Paul  as  being  nine.  The  first  in  order  and  excellence  is 
the  "  Word  of  Wisdom,"  by  which  the  Divine  Paraclete  guides 
the  lips  of  His  servants  in  order  that  they  may  speak  worthily  of 
divine  things.  The  second  is  the  "  Word  of  Knowledge,"  by 
which  grace  furnishes  a  soul  with  a  clear  thread  of  thought  and 
of  expressions  which  prevent  it  from  being  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of 
natural  learning.  The  third  is  the  "  Word  of  Faith,"  that  is,  cer- 
titude, or  a  language  carrying  conviction  with  it  in  matters  of 
revelation.  The  fourth  is  the  "Gift  of  Healing,"  through  the 
vigor  of  a  divinely  regulated  will,  and  the  pure  emanations  of  a 
nature  united  to  God  and  superior  to  corruptibility.  The  fifth  is 
the  "  Power  to  Work  Miracles,"  through  a  certain  elevation  of 
soul  above  the  ordinary  laws  of  physical  nature.  The  sixth  is  the 
"  Gift  of  Prophecy,"  or  the  power  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of 
the  future.  The  seventh  is  the  "  Discernment  of  Spirits,"  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  The  eighth  is  the  "  Gift 
of  Languages ;"  and  the  last  is  the  "  Interpretation  of  the  Hidden 
Meaning "  in  language,  according  to  necessity,  for  the  direction 
of  souls. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  even  before  Pentecost,  was  no  stranger  to 
these  gifts,  in  which  case  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  she  par- 

3  Eph.  4:  12,  13. 
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ticipated  in  their  solemn  emission,  it  would  be  in  a  special  and 
more  excellent  manner  than  that  of  the  Apostles  and  the  others 
who  were  present.  In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  superabund- 
ance, because  plenitude  causes  the  act  of  overflowing;  and  in 
her  case,  an  increase  of  interior  excellence  and  of  exterior  glory, 
because  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  capable  of  indefinite 
increase. 

In  the  general  case  of  the  Saints,  these  gifts  came  more  or  less 
suddenly  as  visitations  of  a  power,  external  to  themselves,  taking 
possession  of  a  nature  still  pressed  upon  by  the  consequences  of 
the  Fall.  From  this  arises  an  absence  of  equilibrium  between 
the  man  and  his  supernatural  powers.  Hence  the  phenomena  of 
strange  maladies,  of  ecstatic  states,  and  of  those  interruptions  of 
the  natural  functions  and  faculties;  moreover,  these  graces  are 
usually  given  by  measure.  Even  in  the  Cenacle,  all  the  members 
of  the  sacred  assembly  were  not  supplied  with  the  same  measure. 
Nothing,  certainly,  is  impossible  with  God;  but  it  would  seem 
that  during  this  life  our  natural  faculties  are  not  susceptible,  to  any 
eminent  degree,  as  a  basis  for  the  reception  of  these  gifts  in  their 
totality ;  for  which  reason  it  has  been  so  rare  to  see  in  one  and 
the  same  person  many  gifts  in  the  same  degree  of  excellence. 
Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  gifts  appear  rather  to 
take  possession  of  the  man,  than  to  be  actually  at  his  service ; 
they  have  their  seasons,  their  conditions,  their  caprices,  so  to 
speak;  on  which  account,  taken  from  a  supernatural  point  of 
view,  together  with  their  general  action  upon  the  Church,  the 
Saints  bear  a  physiognomy  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  they 
cannot  change  any  more  than  they  can  alter  the  features  of  their 
face. 

But,  as  regards  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  all  these  Gifts  which  have 
been  here  enumerated  could  dwell  in  and  expand  their  influence 
around  her  as  in  a  familiar  dwelling,  which  from  the  first  had 
been  arranged  and  set  apart  for  their  habitation.  A  flesh  most 
delicate  and  pure — in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit — formed 
its  material  ground-plan ;  whilst  an  intellect  exercised  by  forty- 
seven  years  of  contemplation,  a  memory  full  of  Jesus,  and  a  heart 
proven  by  the  Cross,  offered  a  spiritual  chamber  spacious  enough 
for  charity  to  fill  with  all  its  infinite  treasures.     Here  could  the 
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operations  of  grace  take  place  without  violence,  seeing  there  were 
no  stiffnesses,  no  resistances  to  overcome ;  the  habits  of  the  soul 
were  formed  to  the  superior  action,  and  the  interior  eye  was 
attuned  to  the  divine  light.  In  the  exercise  of  charity  nothing 
could  be  beyond  her  touch,  nothing  too  sublime  for  her  to  reach, 
nothing  too  heroic  for  her  to  dare. 

Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that  Mary's  heart  was  accustomed  to 
ponder  every  utterance  of  her  Divine  Son.  Who,  then,  will  be 
surprised  that  the  Holy  Ghost  caused  to  flow  from  her  lips  the 
Word  of  Wisdom?  Under  the  Cross  she  had  learned  the  last 
Word  of  Sacred  Science ;  and,  like  a  bride,  had  ever  lived  by  faith 
in  her  Divine  Spouse.  Would  it  be  thought  strange,  then,  that 
she  should  heal  the  sick,  if  this  privilege  be  the  fruit  of  a  pure 
life,  joined  to  an  indissoluble  union  with  the  Redeemer?  If  the 
gift  of  miracles  be  due  in  part  to  the  reestablishment  of  perfect 
order  amongst  the  interior  and  superior  powers  under  Divine 
obedience,  may  we  not  see  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  the  germ 
of  an  entire  galaxy  of  prodigies  ?  If  prophecy  be  the  daughter 
of  prayer  and  of  holy  hope,  has  not  Mary  by  right  the  title  ot 
Queen  of  Prophets  ?  If,  according  to  St.  Anthony,  the  discern- 
ment of  spirits  be  the  recompense  of  humility,  was  ever  any  one 
more  humble  than  she  whom  God  had  raised  by  reason  of  her 
profound  humility  above  the  choirs  of  Angels  ?  If  the  gift  of 
interpretation  and  that  of  tongues  accord  with  the  simple  and 
expansive  charity  of  heart,  which  in  the  sphere  of  its  boundless 
mercy  makes  exception  of  no  nation  and  no  tongue,  who  could 
more  justly  possess  them  than  she  who  had  been  taught  by  an 
Angel  that  no  word  may  be  impossible  when  it  is  a  question  of  the 
salvation  of  souls  ? 

One  other  difference  between  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
Saints  remains  to  be  observed,  which  is,  that  our  Lady  was,  in  her- 
self, superior  to  her  gifts,  and  had  them  under  her  own  control. 
It  would  appear  that  she  did  not  make  use  of  this  control,  except 
to  hide  them  in  the  recesses  of  their  own  light.  The  almost  com- 
plete silence  of  tradition  regarding  her  actions  in  respect  of  them, 
leaves  it  to  be  understood  that  whatever  use  she  did  make  ot 
them,  it  was  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  human 
observation;  and  that,  by  veiling  such   prodigies   under   simple 
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appearances,  she  attained  her  object  without  drawing  upon  herself 
the  eyes  of  men. 

III. — Mary's  Influence  in  the  Infant  Church. 

Although  tradition  itself  is  silent  on  the  subject,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  very  stones  of  the  Holy  Land  bear  witness  to  the 
supernatural  vigor  and  saintliness  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  during 
this  period  of  her  life.  In  silence,  truly,  she  possessed  her  immense 
popularity  amongst  the  lawless  population  of  the  primitive  Church  ; 
a  popularity  not  formed  on  passing  admiration,  but  which  has  sent 
out  such  roots  that  it  survives  in  the  East  to  this  very  day,  where 
Mohammedanism  has  destroyed  so  very  much. 

Theology  permits  us  to  affirm  that,  exclusive  of  the  sacred 
powers  of  the  priesthood,  our  Blessed  Lady  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  any  kind  of  privilege  or  virtue.  Under  such  circum- 
stances we  can  understand  how  her  words  would  be  reflected  in 
the  theology  of  St.  John  ;  that  her  science  would  be  more  limpid 
and  profound  than  that  of  St.  Theresa;  that  the  principle  of  all 
her  actions  would  be  that  same  abandonment  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  we  admire  in  St.  Clare  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  that  the 
agent  of  her  will  would  be  that  all-powerful  prayer  which  was 
the  support  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  first  Christian  community.  It 
the  cures  operated  by  her  were  wrought  at  a  distance,  it  would  be 
as  the  means  which  she  employed  for  the  cure  of  souls.  Like  St. 
Martin  and  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  she  had  it  in  her  power 
to  subjugate  demons;  and  as  a  guide  to  her  works  of  mercy  she 
had,  more  distinctly  than  St.  Philip  Neri,  the  revelation  of  con- 
sciences, and  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  past  and  the  future  to 
which  St.  Bridget  and  St.  Hildegard  could  not  even  approach. 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  silence  of  Scripture  on  this  subject 
of  our  Lady's  reserve  in  the  use  of  her  gifts,  that  she  hid  her 
treasures  through  a  false  modesty.  Although  she  is  not  officially 
reported  to  have  been  present  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  this  is 
no  reason  for  imagining  her  as  sitting  at  her  needle.  She  could 
not  have  done  less  for  the  infant  Church  than  did  St.  Margaret  of 
Scotland,  which  pious  Queen  was  the  very  soul  of  assemblies  and 
councils;  nor   dare   we   imagine  that   St.   Catharine   of  Sienna 
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possessed  more  influence  with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  her  age 
than  our  Lady  with  St.  Peter.  We  may  also  take  it  for  granted 
that  of  all  the  works  of  mercy  and  benevolence  which  have 
sprung  up  in  the  Church,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  it  has 
been  the  hand  of  the  Sacred  Mother  that  planted  the  first  germ 
of  them.  For  this  reason,  the  Saints  have  entitled  her  "  Teacher 
of  the  World,"  and  "  Enlightener  of  Apostles." 

Mary  was  most  certainly  the  "  Lamp  of  the  Evangelists."  St. 
Luke  witnesses  that  his  Gospel  transmits  a  relation  received  from 
those  who,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
facts  related.  Who,  indeed,  but  Mary  could  have  been  eye- 
witness of  the  Annunciation ;  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth,  of 
the  Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  of  the  scene  at  the  Circumcision, 
of  the  perplexities  of  St.  Joseph,  the  events  at  Bethlehem,  the 
visit  of  the  Magi,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  or  the  loss  of  the  Child 
Jesus  in  Jerusalem  ?  The  thoughtful  mind  may  carry  still  further 
the  probable  concurrence  of  our  Lady  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Gospel  narrative,  seeing  that  she  was  present  at  the  teaching 
of  her  Son,  hearing  His  words,  delighting  in  His  parables,  watch- 
ing the  effect  of  His  miracles,  and  His  instruction,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Kingdom.  All  of  which  were  retained  in  a  faultless,  faith- 
ful memory  which  could  never  fail. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  our  Blessed  Lord  avoided  giving 
testimony  to  Himself  in  any  way,  especially  with  regard  to  His 
virginal  Birth.  His  prophetic  witness  was  Isaias,  to  whom  He 
referred  the  unbelieving  Jews  when  He  said  to  them,  "  Search  the 
Scriptures ;  the  same  are  they  that  give  testimony  of  Me."*  The 
prophetic  witness  exclaims :  "  The  Lord  Himself  shall  give  you 
a  sign :  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  Son,  and  His 
Name  shall  be  called  Emmanuel."^  The  historic  witness  is  the 
Sacred  Virgin  herself,  who  furnishes  these  particulars  in  the 
annals  of  the  history  of  His  Divine  Origin  and  Birth,  as  she  had 
furnished  the  elements  of  His  human  Body.  Those  same  lips  which 
had  replied  to  the  Archangel  Gabriel  and  sung  the  Magnificat, 
those  lips  which  St.  Luke  delighted  to  multiply  in  painting,  have 
dictated  to  Evangelists  details  without  which  the  rest  of  the  New 

*St.  John  5: 39. 
6  Isaias  7  :  19. 
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Testament  would  have  remained  an  unexplained  enigma  to  our 
hearts,  as  well  as  to  our  understandings. 

Such  then  is  the  picture  presented  to  us  of  the  entity  of  our 
Blessed  Lady,  when,  in  the  company  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
she  wrought  until  the  end  of  her  mortal  life  in  the  soul  of  the 
Church.  In  her  we  behold  the  embodiment  of  a  perfect  human 
nature,  endowed  over  and  above  with  divine  gifts  and  graces,  and 
capable  of  divinely  conceived  functions.  In  her  we  see  the  first 
fruits  of  mankind  restored  :  a  mankind  that  is  about  to  bud  and 
blossom  through  the  life-giving  energy  of  the  truth  of  her  Son, 
and  ordained  after  her  example  to  bring  forth  the  most  exquisite 
fruits  of  holiness.  In  her  we  behold  with  reverent  awe  the  true 
Mother  of  this  new  Creation  as  plainly  as  we  see  in  her  the 
Mother  of  the  God-Man.  We  also  contemplate  her  as  the  central 
point  of  attraction,  as  possessing  in  her  personality  the  means  of 
intimate  mystic  communion  with  all.  Her  object,  in  diffusing 
herself,  being  to  draw  souls  into  a  holy  spirit  of  communion  one 
with  another  and  to  confirm  the  great  Union  of  God  with  man,  of 
which  her  Divine  Son  is  Himself  the  Sacramental  Centre.  She 
is  not  an  Apostle ;  she  is  far  more  than  an  Apostle ;  she  is  a 
spiritual  influence  flowing  through  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  ; 
entering  into  all  its  actions  ;  guiding — as  only  a  mother  can — its 
imperfect  members,  encouraging  the  weak,  forming  its  charities, 
and,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  working  with  all  the  divine 
intentions  of  her  Son.  She  is  a  Mystic  Life  which  has  been  the 
Gift  of  God  to  His  children,  feeding  them  with  mother's  milk, 
teaching  them  to  pray  and  to  know  what  prayer  means. 

Whether  or  no  while  on  earth  she  put  forth  to  the  full  the 
gifts  of  her  divinely  furnished  nature  is  not  the  question  here. 
The  question  is  this.  Is  it  not  plain  that  God  has  so  made  her,  and 
so  perfected  our  nature  in  her  person,  as  to  be,  by  the  side  of  her 
Son,  the  central  point  of  His  perfected  family  ?  Is  it  not  for  this 
that  He  deigned  to  become  her  Son,  and  that  by  union  with  her 
He  might  inaugurate  all  her  acts  regarding  us  as  His  own  ? 

Whatever,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Evangelist,  may  have 
been  the  outward  form  of  her  life,  her  inward  life  would  find  no 
contraction.  Her  soul  could  roam  at  will,  so  to  speak,  unfettered 
by  time  or  space.     Her  power  to  help  souls,  even  of  Apostles, 
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was  not  confined  to  her  immediate  surroundings.  If  necessary 
and  she  so  willed  it,  she  could  bi-locate;  at  will,  she  could  touch 
and  affect  the  most  distant,  the  most  perverse,  the  most  ignorant 
soul.  At  all  times  present  in  the  Sacred  Heart  of  her  Son,  while 
rendering  Him  the  fruits  of  her  gentle  ministry,  she  never  ceased 
to  pray  with  Him,  to  work  with  Him,  to  obey,  to  glorify,  and  to 
love  Him.  Thus,  with  this  dear  truth  in  our  souls  we  may  follow 
her  to  the  end  of  her  beautiful  life  and  look  up  to  heaven  watch- 
ing her  glorious  Assumption. 


If  such  was  Mary  on  earth  what  may  we  not  gather  of  her 
power,  now  that  she  is  in  heaven  ?  At  present,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  all  who,  in  sincerity,  love  and  desire  to  see  our  Lady 
loved  and  honored  as  she  should  be  by  all  her  children  here  below, 
we  will  only  add  these  words :  "  They  that  explain  me,  shall  have 
life  everlasting."  ^ 

That  these  words  do  not  apply  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  alone,  but  to  His  Blessed  Mother  as  well,  has  been 
thus  declared  by  the  Council  of  Basle :  **  This  is  read  by  the 
Church  of  the  glorious  Virgin  who  hath  carried  in  her  bosom  and 
given  to  the  world  the  Son  of  God,  who  Himself  is  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Father."  On  which  also  St.  Bonaventure  says,  "  All,  O 
Mary,  who  praise  thee  shall  be  helped  by  God ;"  and  St.  Laurence, 
"  He  who  honoreth  Mary  gathereth  treasure  for  everlasting  life  ;" 
and  lastly,  St.  Basil,  who  exclaims,  "  What  can  be  sweeter  than  to 
speak  of  the  ever-blessed  Virgin  Mary  ?" 

E.  M.  Shapcote. 

Wiftkel-am-Rheiiiy  Germany. 

*  Eccles.  24. 
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HOW  TO  FIND  A  TEEASURE. 
When  a  Catholic  is  in  the  state  of  grace,  as  every  Catholic 
should  be,  his  soul  is  blessed  with  remarkable  gifts.  Such  a 
soul  St.  Teresa  describes  as  a  castle,  which  must  be  loyally- 
defended  and  preserved  for  the  King  of  Kings ;  and  again,  as  a 
palace,  in  which  God  takes  up  His  abode.  In  the  centre  of  that 
castle,  or  palace,  is  the  throne-room,  the  heart,  where  He  confers 
marks  of  His  favor  and  receives  graciously  all  petitions.  A  still 
more  striking  figure  is  employed  by  St.  Paul.  The  Christian,  he 
says,  is  the  temple  of  the  Living  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  him.  When  we  enter  a  cathedral,  we  are  impressed 
by  the  stillness,  the  subdued  light,  the  atmosphere  of  worship 
which  we  seem  to  breathe :  the  mind  expands  as  the  eye  con- 
templates the  clustering  pillars,  the  springing  arches,  and  the  lofty, 
vaulted  roof;  lessons  in  conformity  with  the  sacredness  of  the 
place  are  taught  by  the  altar,  the  statuary  and  paintings,  and  the 
white  crucifix  ;  and  we  are  impelled  to  say,  "  This  is  indeed  the 
House  of  God,  and  on  its  portals  should  be  written,  '  Reverence 
and  Love.'"  The  most  glorious  cathedral  raised  by  man's 
industry  and  skill  cannot  equal  in  beauty  and  splendor  the  human 
soul  which  is  in  the  state  of  sanctifying  grace,  and  it  is  true  that 
the  Divine  Spirit  prefers 

*'  Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure." 

Has  it  ever  been  your  privilege,  reader,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
excellence  of  such  a  spiritual  temple — to  behold,  as  through 
doors  rolled  back,  or  a  transparent  veil,  the  amplitude,  the  strength, 
the  stately  proportions,  the  loveliness  and  radiance  of  that  House  of 
God  ?  If  you  have  been  thus  blessed,  and  you  enjoyed  at  the  same 
time  the  faculty  of  appreciating  what  you  saw  (for  there  are  those 
to  whom  the  vision  is  vouchsafed  in  vain — they  have  eyes  and  see 
not),  you  will  acknowledge  how  true  is  the  saying  that  the  soul  is 
the  temple  of  the  Living  God.  In  that  temple,  all  spiritual  as  it 
is,  seven  golden  lamps   diffuse  light  and  warmth,  and  are  the 
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source  of  the  blessings  that  enrich  it.  Four  of  the  lamps,  Wisdom, 
Understanding,  Counsel,  and  Knowledge,  illuminate  the  intellect 
to  see  and  choose  all  that  is  true  and  noble ;  and  the  other  three. 
Fortitude,  Piety,  and  Fear  of  the  Lord,  impart  to  the  will  the 
supernatural  gifts  of  strength,  courage,  joy,  and  peace. 

Yet  the  same  degree  of  light  and  warmth  is  not  bestowed  on 
all  souls.  The  cause  of  the  difference  is  the  want  in  many  of 
correspondence  with  grace ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  everyone  to 
be  docile  to  the  Divine  Voice  and  to  win  the  Spirit's  choicest  gifts. 
In  the  observance  of  this  all-important  docihty  you  need  help — 
counsel,  encouragement  and  the  inspiration  of  a  noble  example. 
To  obtain  aid  you  must  seek  a  friend  whose  soul  is  indeed  the 
temple  of  God.  The  fidelity  of  such  a  friend  is  beyond  all  price ; 
he  is  at  all  times  a  refuge  and  a  guide,  and  his  friendship  is  the 
medicine  of  life  and  immortality.  The  search  for  such  a  one  is^ 
doubtless,  attended  with  difficulty.  We  cannot  see  a  soul  or  know 
it  directly,  but  when  we  gaze  upon  a  friend's  face,  we  behold  the 
light  of  gladness  and  affection  with  which  it  glows,  and  so  of  other 
emotions,  and  from  these  tokens  we  believe  that  the  soul  from 
which  they  spring  exists,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  joy,  sorrow, 
love,  and  similar  feeHngs.  There  are  also  certain  external  media 
of  words  and  looks  that  half  reveal  the  soul  within  and  that  lead 
with  tolerable  certainty  to  the  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
truth  of  a  friend.  The  tongue  especially  is  the  revealer  of  the 
heart.  If  you  are  observant  and  not  disposed  to  take  offence  at 
trifling  defects,  the  friend  you  seek,  be  he  cleric  or  layman,  will 
be  one  whose  conversation  is  ruled  by  prudence,  truth,  largeness 
of  principle  and  view,  modesty  and  gladness  of  heart.  A  few 
words  on  each  of  these  characteristics  may  perhaps  be.  of  some 
assistance  in  enabling  you  to  find  the  treasure,  a  faithful  friend. 

I. — Prudence. 

A  prudent  man  is  remarkable  for  discretion.  He  keeps  a 
mastery  over  his  spirit,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  become  like  a 
village  common  that  lies  open  to  all  the  world,  by  yielding  it  up 
through  intemperate  loquacity  to  vagrant  suggestions  and  fancies. 
He  knows  that  empty  vessels  make  most  sound,  and  he  is  wise 
enough  to  refrain  from  wearying  others  and  making  himself  ridicu- 
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lous.  He  shuns,  also,  the  opposite  excess  of  gloomy  taciturnity. 
A  lover  of  silence  in  measure,  he  is  an  excellent  listener  when 
he  hears  sensible  conversation.  You  need  have  no  misgiving  in 
telling  him  a  secret.  He  has  tact  enough  not  to  go  too  far  if  he 
happens  to  be  involved  in  a  dispute ;  and  the  habitual  contradicter 
he  lets  alone.  The  circumstances  of  time,  place  and  persons,  he 
seldom  or  never  forgets.  It  is  against  his  will  and  resolve  to 
speak  of  himself,  for  he  is  not  goaded  by  vanity,  the  great  pro- 
moter of  talk ;  and  you  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that,  so  far 
from  speaking  ill  of  the  absent,  he  tries  habitually  to  relate  some- 
thing that  enhances  their  reputation.  His  conversation  is  attractive 
and  pleasant ;  and  it  is  conspicuous  for  moderation  and  reserved 
power,  so  that  his  acquaintances  listen  with  interest  and  respect, 
and  his  words  are  remembered  and  bear  fruit.  *'  In  the  lips  of 
the  wise  grace  shall  be  found,  and  the  mouth  of  the  prudent  is 
sought  after  in  the  church,  and  they  will  think  of  his  words  in 
their  hearts." 

II. — Truth. 

He  avoids  exaggeration,  and  likes  to  observe  befitting  order- 
liness of  word  and  manner.  He  is  frank  and  straightforward,  and 
has  not  the  appearance  of  weighing  or  calculating  how  much  or 
how  little  he  shall  say.  Good  manners  he  may,  or  may  not,  be 
remarkable  for,  but  he  has  always  a  good  manner.  His  speech 
and  outward  acts  correspond  with  his  inward  thought  and  you 
are  convinced  by  his  every  word,  look,  and  deed,  that  he  will  be 
true  to  you  as  your  friend.  Pleasant  and  kindly  when  all  goes 
well  with  you,  he  will  not  desert  you  in  adversity,  but  will  console 
and  help  you  to  the  best  of  his  power.  He  will  tell  you  your 
faults  and  yet  retain  your  friendship. 

III. — Largeness  of  Principle  and  View. 

He  regards  as  important  what  is  really  so ;  but  his  method  of 
judging  differs  from  the  rules  that  guide  most  people  and  will 
surprise  and  perhaps  sometimes  depress  you.  What  is  permanent 
and  of  universal  utility  in  time  and  eternity  is  valuable  in  his  eyes ; 
for  everything  that  is  temporal  and  fleeting  he  has  but  slight 
esteem.     It  is  not  that  he  neglects  money,  business,  an  honorable 
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position  and  reasonable  amusement ;  but  you  feel  that  his  heart  is 
not  set  on  these  things.  The  rules  that  guide  his  thoughts  and 
conduct  are  few,  but  they  look  to  high  ideals,  and  anyone  who 
lives  up  to  them,  as  he  does,  must  necessarily  lead  a  nobler  life 
than  the  generality  of  men.  For  the  real  life  that  we  lead  is  the 
life  of  our  thoughts,  aspirations,  and  deliberate  resolves,  and  the 
battle  which  each  of  us  must  fight  is  fought  on  the  battlefield  of 
our  own  heart  beneath  the  Eye  of  God.  Largeness  of  principle 
and  view  comes  from  the  habit  of  weighing  all  events  in  the  scales 
of  eternity  and  from  a  sincere  charity  that  embraces  all  persons 
without  distinction  of  race,  age,  rank  or  religion.  Loving  truth, 
it  must  hate  error,  but  the  erring  it  pities,  loves,  and  helps.  It  is 
unswerving  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  through  love  both  of  God 
and  men. 

IV. — Modesty. 

The  friend  you  seek  is  not  proud,  haughty,  and  unapproach- 
able. He  is  simple  and  sincere.  No  slave  to  anger  or  morbid 
irritability,  he  is  good-humored  and  equable,  and  you  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  asking  his  counsel  or  in  telling  him  your  troubles. 
You  will  never  hear  him  boast,  or  lay  claim  to  your  gratitude,  or 
make  much  of  what  he  does  for  you.  He  will  take  such  care 
not  to  be  singular,  or  to  seem  superior  to  other  people,  that  you 
will  think  him  a  very  ordinary  man,  till  some  principle  of  his,  or 
some  act  quite  out  of  the  common  will  be  as  a  sudden  lightning- 
flash  in  darkness  and  reveal  to  you  what  he  really  is — one  of 
God's  hidden  saints.  His  character,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
modesty  that  adorns  true  virtue,  justifies  our  applying  to  him  the 
following  words  of  John  Ruskin : 

**I  believe  the  first  test  of  a  truly  great  man  is  his  humility.  I 
do  not  mean  by  humility,  doubt  of  his  own  power,  or  hesitation  in 
speaking  his  opinions,  but  a  right  understanding  of  the  relations  be- 
tween what  he  can  do  or  say  and  the  rest  of  the  world's  doings  and 
sayings.  All  great  men  not  only  know  their  business,  but  usually 
know  that  they  know,  and  are  not  only  right  in  their  main  opinions, 
but  they  usually  know  they  are  right  in  them  ;  only,  they  do  not  think 
much  of  themselves  on  that  account.  Arnolfo  knows  that  he  can 
build  a  good  dome  at  Florence ;  Albert  Diirer  writes  calmly  to  one 
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who  had  found  fault  with  his  work,  *  It  cannot  be  better  done  '  ;  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  knows  that  he  has  worked  out  a  problem  or  two  that 
would  have  puzzled  any  one  else  ;  only  they  do  not  expect  their  fellow- 
men,  therefore,  to  fall  down  and  worship  them ;  they  have  a  curious 
sense  of  powerlessness,  feeling  that  their  greatness  is  not  ifi  but  through 
them,  that  they  could  not  do  or  be  anything  else  than  what  God  made 
them;  and  they  see  something  divine  and  God  made  in  every  other 
man  they  meet,  and  they  are  endlessly,  foolishly,  incredibly  humble. " 

V. — Gladness  of  Heart. 

Your  friend's  conversation  will  rest  and  strengthen  you,  for  it 
is  enlightened,  genial,  and  wholesome.  He  likes  to  maintain 
gaiety  and  cordial  graciousness  of  manner.  His  habitual  serenity 
helps  him  to  preserve  heartfelt  kindliness  and  gentle,  courteous 
hilarity.  He  does  not  fear  to  indulge  in  innocent  jokes  and  merry 
satire,  but  he  never  wounds,  never  shows  ill-nature,  never  pains 
the  most  sensitive  self-love.  His  virtue  fills  his  heart  with  happi- 
ness and  inspires  him  with  the  desire  of  making  everyone  happy 
too  ;  and  sp  his  conversation  cheers,  dehghts  and  invigorates.  To 
it  we  may,  without  irreverence,  apply  the  words  in  which  Scripture 
speaks  of  wisdom :  "  His  conversation  has  no  bitterness  nor  his 
company  any  tediousness,  but  joy  and  gladness,  and  there  is  great 
delight  in  his  friendship." 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  I  have  sketched  very  imperfectly 
what  I  observed  in  a  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  lived  many 
years.  He  has  passed  away  from  earth,  but  his  character  and 
example  are  to  me  precious  and  tender  memories,  and  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  regret  that  I  did  not  profit  as  I  should  by  the  lessons  that 
he  quite  unconsciously  taught  me.  I  am  persuaded  that  in  the 
Church  many  such  friends  may  be  found  both  among  the  clergy 
and  among  the  laity.  Such  a  one  in  his  day  was  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  surely  of  the  many  who  are  to  enter  into  God's  King- 
dom beyond  the  grave,  there  are  some,  if  we  could  find  them, 
well  worthy  to  be  our  friends  on  earth.  "  A  faithful  friend  is  the 
medicine  of  life  and  immortality;  and  they  that  fear  the  Lord 
shall  find  Him." 

Michael  Watson,  S.J. 
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CONVENT  EDUCATION. 
Letter  of  a  Convent  Teacher  to  an  Interested  Inquirer. 

Very  Dear  Friend :  Your  correspondent,  you  say,  is  a  Catholic 
and  generally  well  informed.  Yet  she  thinks  that  Catholic  educators, 
especially  religious  women,  are  not  responsive  to  the  requirements  of 
the  age  ;  plainly,  that  they  are  not  in  the  fashion,  and  one  may  as  well 
be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  the  fashion. 

**A  quarter  of  a  century  has  made  many  changes.  While  *all 
change  is  not  improvement,  improvement  comes  not  otherwise  '  ;  and 
on  the  whole,  in  the  educational  order,  the  changes  seem  to  be,  I 
think  I  may  say  simply,  in  the  line  of  progress."  This  statement 
may  meet  with  objection  from  those  who,  like  ^*  the  sweet-worded  and 
clear-toned  orator  of  the  Pylians,  ruling  three  generations,"  think 
that  scholarship  belongs  to  the  past ;  about  that  we  shall  not  quibble. 
You  ask  to  know  what  is  the  animus  of  the  movement  and  how  Cath- 
olic education  responds  to  the  demands  of  the  age.  It  responds  with 
a  vigor  really  unanticipated.  It  shows  results  altogether  unexpected. 
It  points  to  a  reserve  capability  and  power  that  quite  amazes.  With 
non -sectarian  institutions  it  necessarily  runs  on  parallel  lines  in  many 
cases.  It  concedes  where  it  can,  it  withholds  where  it  must ;  its 
pivotal  point,  of  course,  is,  in  the  words  of  Browning,  **  Where  Reli- 
gion is  all  or  nothing. ' ' 

In  the  convent  system  exploiting  this  Catholic  idea,  unquestion- 
ably religion  is  all — not  the  only  thing,  however,  but  all  in  the  sense 
of  its  being  the  base,  and  the  keystone  of  the  arch  as  well,  the  prin- 
ciple that  makes  the  whole  what  it  is.  It  is  the  religious  element  that 
distinguishes  systems.  This  is  the  secret  of  our  success,  as  it  is  also 
the  cause  of  our  non -success  where  it  happens  to  be  the  case.  The 
first  I  need  not  explain.  But  how  religion  is  the  cause  of  non-success 
is  this :  the  fads  and  fashions  of  the  day  are  so  mistaken  for  desirable 
ends  that  the  best  interests  often  are  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  Caprice. 
A  pupil  will  apply  to  enter  the  Junior  class,  for  instance,  and  will 
bring  a  record  of  the  studies  she  has  *'  passed."  Her  book  will  show 
the  dissection  of  a  frog  or  a  mosquito  and  a  long  classification  of,  we 
do  not  know  what,  for  neither  the  pupil  nor  the  examiner  can  decipher 
the  letters  or  get  at  the  grammatical  construction.  Penmanship  is  a 
lost  art;  no  one  writes  nowadays,  she  will  tell  you;  and  grammar, 
yes — ^well,   grammar  you  can  learn  as  you  go  along  naturally,  you 
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know,  like  religion,  by  association.  Again  a  devoted  mother  will 
write :  * '  I  do  not  want  my  daughter  to  spend  her  time  on  Church 
History  and  Christian  Doctrine.  She  learned  them  perfectly  when 
she  made  her  first  Communion.  We  know  all  about  the  Church.  I 
send  her  to  your  school  for  Music,  and  Physics,  and  Elocution  and — 
well,  necessary  things." 

Of  course  convent  schools  must  find  patronage  or  they  cannot 
exist.  They  must  give  their  patrons  what  they  want ;  but  they  must 
at  the  same  time  uphold  their  principle  and  try  to  dispel  the  ignorance 
that  would  relegate  the  study  of  religion  to  the  category  of  the  "  un- 
necessary." This  is  no  light  difficulty ;  but  we  are  looking  forward 
to  the  remedial  comfort  which  our  Holy  Father's  attitude  on  this  sub- 
ject is  expected  to  bring.  When  the  immediate  aim  of  Pius  X  to 
renew  all  things  in  Christ  becomes  actualized  in  the  way  he  urges, 
namely,  to  direct  studies  so  that  the  mind  and  heart  of  youth  will  be 
impregnated  with  ecclesiastical  knowledge  and  love,  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  a  thoroughly  Christian  education  will  disappear,  and  religion 
will  be  *^all "  in  the  broad  and  fundamental  sense. 

Catholic  parents  too  often  dispose  of  the  training  they  provide  for 
their  children  as  if  they  were  afraid  the  doctrinal  grounds  on  which 
their  religion  rests  might  possibly  not  be  tenable.  They  seem  to  be 
fearful  of  criticism  or  of  being  considered  narrow,  and  so  they  seek  to 
be  rather  conservative.  They  feel  at  best  *' uncomfortable  "  when 
religious  topics  are  discussed,  and  wish  to  avoid  them  altogether, 
instead  of  meeting  controversy  intelligently  and  showing  the  con- 
sistency of  truth,  thus  giving  their  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 
This  may  arise  from  either  of  two  causes,  ignorance  or  human  respect. 
The  mental  defect  seems  more  pardonable  than  the  moral  weakness ; 
yet  in  our  age  of  enlightenment,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  a  case  of 
**  invincible  "  ignorance,  and  few  are  willing  to  be  considered  unin- 
formed, and  fewer  still  will  bear  the  charge  of  cowardice. 

The  vapors  of  liberalism  and  indifferentism  create  an  atmosphere 
that  is  extremely  enervating  :  and  hence  it  is,  too,  that  the  worldly- 
minded  do  not  breathe  freely  where  the  air  is  not  tainted  with  the 
secular  flavor.  Naturally  convent  environment  is  a  reminder  of  spirit- 
ual things  for  which  the  world  has  little  sympathy ;  and  it  seeks  to 
defend  its  false  position  by  turning  it  into  one  of  attack  upon  what 
are  called  the  old  regime  theories  about  education,  which  Fenelon 
advocated,  namely,  that  woman  was  meant  for  the  home,  and  that 
her  training  (they  distort  facts)  should  consist  only  in  the  cultivation 
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of  the  gentle  art  and  winsome 'manner  that  constitute  the  supposed 
charm  of  womanhood. 

The  perfunctory  statement  that  our  convent  academies  are  lacking 
in  up-to-date-ness  is  not  accordant  with  facts.  To  the  superficial  it 
may  often  seem  so  ;  but  as  a  rule  judgment  is  passed  not  upon  evidence 
but  upon  inferences ;  and  these  are  made  under  the  influence  of  pre- 
judices that  gauge  the  worth  of  education  by  the  show  and  boast  of 
treasures  that  have  a  name  but  no  value.  To  know  what  is  done  in 
convent  schools  one  should  witness  and  test  the  classes,  at  work.  What 
is  taught  will  be  generally  understood  from  catalogue  or  prospectus 
outlining  the  plan  of  study.  The  courses,  some  compulsory,  others 
elective,  generally  speaking  embrace  all  that  is  required  to  keep  pace 
with  the  educational  movement  throughout  the  country.  But  what  is 
of  greatest  importance  is  that  the  method  really  educates  whilst  it 
instructs  in  all  these  things. 

Because  the  world  does  not  see  how ;  because  many  of  its  oppor- 
tunities are  not  within  convent  reach  ;  because,  moreover,  convent 
exclusiveness  is  prohibitory  of  certain  twentieth  century  methods,  it 
draws  the  conclusion  that  religious  institutions  cannot  compete  with 
secular  schools.  Catholic  parents  who  take  a  superficial  view  of  mat- 
ters endorse  this  opinion  and  deem  themselves  wise  if  they  patronize 
institutions  that  are  not  Catholic,  thus  taking  from  their  own  an  in- 
fluence which  they  are  in  conscience  bound  to  sustain  both  for  the 
general  good  and  for  the  special  and  true  benefit  of  their  children 
and  their  homes. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  religious  teachers  that  their  Com- 
munity Spiritual  Exercises  consume  so  much  time  as  to  leave  little 
leisure  for  the  pursuit  of  studies.  Here  is  just  where  I  think  we  have 
a  very  strong  point.  The  regular  hours  given  to  prayer  and  the 
habitual  practice  of  collected  senses  result  in  a  serenity  of  mind  which, 
entirely  safeguarded  from  the  intrusion  of  dissipating  pleasures  and 
social  requisites,  predisposes  the  teacher  to  easy  concentration  of 
thought.  Added  to  this  is  the  blessing  that  makes  a  light  to  shine  in 
our  darkness.  Did  not  the  great  master — the  Angelic  Doctor,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas — declare  that  he  learned  more  at  the  foot  of  his 
crucifix  than  in  all  the  courses  of  the  schools  ?  The  Royal  Psalmist 
confesses  that  he  was  made  wiser  than  his  enemies  ;  that  he  under- 
stood more  than  all  his  teachers  ;  and  why  ?  ' '  Because  Thy  testi- 
monies are  my  meditation,"  he  says.  (Ps.  ii8.)  Much  study  may 
fill  the  mind ;  but  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  a  superadded 
enlightenment  that  comes  not  except  by  prayer. 
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Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  school  work  does  not  receive 
due  preparation.  The  regular  normal  training  of  the  novitiate  proves 
the  contrary ;  the  annual  examinations  and  grading  of  teachers  keep 
the  matter  ever  in  view,  and  the  daily  duty  of  study  and  self-improve- 
ment is  conscientiously  remembered.  In  addition  most  convents  have 
their  Summer  School,  where  effective  work  is  done,  conferences  are 
held,  lectures  given,  notes  compared,  experiences  related,  methods 
exemplified,  and  normal  work  in  general  is  practically  illustrated. 

You  see,  all  this  is  not  considered  by  those  who  secretly  aim  to 
create  for  their  children  a  social  atmosphere  and  thereby  hope  to 
obtain  opportunities  of  worldly  prosperity,  which  they  consider  the 
ultimate  goal  and  the  real  success  of  life.  But  such  is  not  the  aim  of 
education,  nor  does  it  bring  the  happiness  which  the  misguided  and 
misguiding  parent  dreams  of  for  her  child.  It  is  a  moral  varnish 
which  keeps  a  certain  external  gloss  upon  what  is  at  best  natural 
virtue  or  talent,  if  not  the  mere  semblance  of  either ;  but  when  the 
rays  of  noonday  beat  upon  the  shining  surface  there  follows  a  warping 
and  the  dust  gathers  fast  and  the  tissues  corrode,  where  the  natural 
polish  that  goes  into  the  grain  will  leave  the  beauty  uninjured  from 
heat  or  moisture. 


OARMINA  MARIAE. 

\Suggesled  by  reading  Mr.   Orby  Shipley's  Carmina  Mariana.) 
I. 

For  ever  lovely  is  the  thought  of  thee, 

O  perfect  Mirror  of  true  womanhood  ! 
And,  as  each  age  glides  by,  unerringly 

Thy  graceful  form  is  seen  and  understood. 
Clear  is  the  note  thy  Carmen  rings,  as  clean 

The  soul  is  that  detects  thy  beauties  rare  ; 
For,  as  a  prism  breaks  the  golden  sheen 

So  breaks  desire  those  rays  divinely  fair. 

From  age  to  age  this  Song  of  thine  comes  down 
And  speaks  to  human  hearts  and  human  tears. 

Filling  the  world  with  sparklets  from  the  crown 
Placed  on  thy  brow  amidst  Eternal  Years. 

Ah,  Song  unceasing,  Song  of  mystery  ! 

To  dream  of  beauty  is  —  to  dream  of  thee. 
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'       II. 
(Mary,  the  dominant  Triad  in  the  Divine  Scale.  )^ 

Vibration  mystic  of  the  Harmonies  Divine, 

A  Music  swelling  from  an  Organ  uncreated, 
A  ceaseless  Echo  ravishing  the  ear  unsated  — 

Such  is  thy  Being,  Mary,  in  the  Godhead  Trine. 

Oh,  universal  womanhood  in  thee  is  shrined. 

The  Triad  dominant  of  God's  grand  Scale  eternal  — 
Himself  its'  Keynote  Chord,  its  very  Song  supernal ; 

Thou,  the  sweet  Harp-^olian  of  the  Spirit's  Mind. 

For  heaven  a  One-triform  art  thou.  Immaculate  ! 

A  Three  in  one  for  earth,  First-born  of  God's  creation  ! 
One  over  all,  by  the  Divine  predestination. 
One,  in  discharge  of  thy  threefold  estate, 

The  Virgin- Mother, — Daughter, — Spouse  to  be. 
The  perfect  Woman  of  God's  vast  eternity.* 

Emily  Mary  Shapcote. 


THE  SOLESMES  SCHOOL  OE  GKEGOEIAN  OHANT. 

"V^hen  the  manuscripts  of  different  periods  and  different 
countries  are  brought  into  agreement  and  combined  in  a  single 
version,  it  may  then  be  affirmed  that  the  Gregorian  phrase  has 
been  found." 

When  Dom  Gueranger,  the  first  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Solesmes,  known  to  the  literary  world  principally  as  the  author 
of  the  beautiful  and  authoritative  Liturgical  Year,  wrote  these 
words,  he  formulated  the  principle  upon  which  the  Solesmes 
critical  school  of  plain  chant  is  based  and  which  has  guided  it 
during  the  years  of  its  development.  They  were  words  pregnant 
with  meaning,  for  they  are  the  key  to  the  labors  of  the  school 
which  has  played  a  part  of  such  prominence  in  the  recent  restoration 
of  the  Gregorian  melodies.     The  Solesmes  critical  school,  as  it  is 

*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  dominant  fifth  of  a  scale  leads  up  to  the  key- 
note chord  and  with  it  forms  the  perfect  cadence  which  usually  concludes  a  piece 
of  music. 

2  This  sonnet  was  written  for  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  for  his  Third 
Series  of  Carmina  Mariana. 
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known  to  day,  is  the  result  of  gradual  development,  the  interesting 
history  of  which  is  sketched  by  members  of  the  Solesmes  com- 
munity prominent  in  Gregorian  musical  study  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Rassegna  Gregoriana. 

Its  History. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  Solesmes  school  is 
comprised,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  work  of  three  men — Dom 
Gueranger,  Dom  Pothier,  and  Dom  Mocquereau.  The  first 
established  the  school  and  gave  to  it  the  direction  from  which  it 
has  not  deviated;  to  the  second  belongs  the  credit  of  having, 
through  research  and  critical  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
manuscripts,  carried  on  either  personally  or  by  assistants  under 
his  direction,  published  numerous  volumes,  the  Gregorian  Melo- 
dies ^  Liber  Gradualis,  Liber  Antiphonarius,  The  Processional^  Re- 
spo?isorial,  Varies  Preces,  etc. ;  while  the  latter,  who  is  at  present 
Prior  of  the  community,  established  the  Paleographie  Musicale, 
and  now  directs  the  critical  school  which  is  actively  at  work 
revising  the  former  editions  according  to  the  better  resources 
of  knowledge  which  have  of  late  come  to  hand,  due  to  the  in- 
creased number  of  manuscripts  and  well-organized  methods  of 
examination. 

The  attention  of  Dom  Gueranger  was  forcibly  brought  to  the 
subject  of  plain  chant  in  the  first  place  through  the  poverty  of 
his  community.  When  he  settled  at  Solesmes  and  established 
there  the  monastic  order  which  he  had  restored,  the  monks  were 
not  adequately  supplied  either  with  breviaries  or  chant  books  for 
use  in  common  in  the  choir.  They  were  forced  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  few  odd  copies  of  an  edition  of  the  plain  chant 
which  belonged  to  the  seventeenth  century,  together  with  some 
stray  volumes  which  had  been  picked  up  here  and  there,  but 
which,  owing  to  their  lack  of  uniformity,  were  of  little  use  to  the 
community.  This  was  a  state  of  affairs  which  naturally  the  abbot 
determined  to  remedy.  He  was  impressed,  after  some  attention 
had  been  given  to  the  matter,  with  the  fact  that  the  editions  in  use 
were  defective,  full  of  errors  and  discrepancies,  that  therefore  the 
true  Gregorian  melody  had  in  large  part  been  lost,  and  that  a 
garbled  form  of  the  original  had  taken  its  place.     This  led  him  to 
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a  determination  to  discover  the  authentic  chant,  and  restore  it  in 
his  monastery.  It  was,  he  knew,  a  serious  task  to  undertake, 
involving  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  patient  study.  He  there- 
fore directed  a  Father  of  the  community,  Dom  Jausions,  to  devote 
his  energies  entirely  to  this  work,  requesting  him  to  study  the 
subject  carefully,  and  prepare  reliable  books  for  use  in  the 
monastery  choir. 

From  the  beginning  the  results  obtained  were  noticeably 
efficient.  Principles  of  execution  were  established  which,  through 
the  perfection  due  to  practice  and  study,  have  resulted  in  the 
Solesmes  method  as  it  is  now  known. 

The  fame  of  what  Dom  Gueranger  was  accomplishing  in  the 
execution  of  Gregorian  music  spread  about.  In  his  monastery 
the  chant  was  living  and  spontaneous ;  prayer  and  melody  were 
adapted  one  to  another  naturally  and  truthfully.  The  testimony 
paid  to  the  excellence  of  Gregorian  rendition  at  this  time  at 
Solesmes  by  the  Abbe  Gontier,  author  of  the  Methode  Raisonnee 
de  Plain- Chant,  who  before  the  publication  of  this  book  paid  a 
visit  to  the  monastery,  was,  "  the  illustrious  abbot  has  given  to  the 
Gregorian  melodies  in  his  abbey  an  accent  and  rhythm  which  had 
not  seemed  possible.  It  was  a  revelation."  He  was  so  much 
impressed  that  he  submitted  to  Dom  Gueranger  the  manuscript 
of  the  Methode  as  he  wished  to  incorporate  into  it  the  principles 
of  execution  which  had  aroused  his  enthusiasm.  The  book 
appeared,  being  in  a  measure  the  first  fruit  of  the  Solesmes  method, 
and  was  pronounced  by  Dom  Gueranger  "  the  only  trustworthy 
theory  for  the  execution  of  the  Gregorian  chant." 

Steadily  and  patiently  Dom  Jausions  worked  in  the  meanwhile 
at  the  manuscripts  at  his  disposal,  which  were  in  those  early  days 
few  in  number.  He  had  associated  with  himself  in  his  labors, 
which,  as  he  advanced,  became  greater  and  more  arduous,  a 
novice,  Dom  Pothier,  who  was  then  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
The  researches,  as  conducted  by  these  two  men,  became  more 
and  more  serious  and  began  to  shape  themselves  definitely.  They 
were  based  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Dom  Gueranger  that 
the  neum  manuscripts  should  be  examined  carefully  and  widely 
in  order  that  an  edition  be  established  according  to  their  usage 
and  conforming  to  them.     Although  the  work  of  Dom  Jausions 
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was  only  a  preparatory  inquiry  and  had  not  been  aided  by  the 
facilities  and  resources  that  have  since  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Solesmes  students,  it  produced  a  noteworthy  result.  A  memo- 
randum was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  Dom  Gueranger  which 
contained  a  report  of  what  had  been  accomplished  in  these 
researches  undertaken  at  his  command.  This  memorandum,  cor- 
rected and  expanded,  in  large  measure  as  he  had  himself  indicated, 
was  reproduced  and  afterwards  published  as  Les  Melodies  Gre- 
goriennes. 

Gradually  the  work  of  research  fell  more  and  more  to  Dom 
Pothier,  for  Father  Jausions,  having  with  unscientific  precipitancy 
desired  to  publish  a  Directorium^  containing  the  common  tones, 
before  exhaustive  comparison  warranted  it,  and  having  been  per- 
suaded to  abandon  this  project,  drew  away  from  the  study  of  chant 
and  took  up  that  of  history.  Dom  Pothier  carried  on  the  research 
with  unremitting  ardor.  He  read  books  both  ancient  and  modern 
which  dealt  with  the  theory  of  his  subject,  and  followed  conscien- 
tiously the  discussions  of  musicians  in  so  far  as  they  related  to 
his  theme.  He  collected  as  large  a  number  of  manuscripts  as 
possible,  gathering  them  from  all  parts  of  France,  from  Ger- 
many, Italy,  England  and  elsewhere.  These  he  studied,  taking 
notes,  transcribing  neums,  and  copying  out  entire  Graduals. 

The  death  of  Dom  Gueranger  and  Dom  Jausions  left  him  to 
labor  on  alone  without  their  helpful  advice.  At  the  command  of 
the  second  abbot  of  Solesmes,  Dom  Couturier,  he  published  in 
1880  Les  Melodies  Gregoriennes  and  in  1883  the  Liber  Gradualis 
which  was  the  fruit  of  the  researches  he  had  carried  on  in  con- 
junction with  Father  Jausions. 

As  the  Liber  Gradualis  was  such  an  important  contribution 
to  the  true  Gregorian  music,  and  as  it  played  a  large  part  in  the 
restoration,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
appeared  will  not  be  amiss.  That  it  was  imperfect  is  now  known, 
but  the  imperfections  have  been  remedied  in  succeeding  editions 
so  far  as  present  knowledge  will  permit.  That  many  errors  should 
have  place  in  this  first  edition  was  inevitable.  It  was  a  departure 
from  customary  methods,  an  enterprise  hitherto  without  precedent. 
Moreover,  the  conditions  in  which  the  lessons  had  been  fixed,  and 
the  divisions  distributed  for  chanting  in  choir,  were  such  as  to 
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make  imperfection  the  expe.cted  rather  than  the  opposite.  The 
adopted  lessons  had  not  been  put  to  a  practical  test  before  they 
were  sent  to  be  printed,  save  with  a  few  exceptions.  Dom  Pothier 
had  indeed  by  the  advice  of  a  small  number  of  monks,  who  sang 
the  lessons  in  common  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  them  in  proof, 
inserted  in  their  proper  places  bars  of  division,  of  respiration  and 
other  pauses  as  they  seemed  necessary  for  actual  chanting,  but 
this  was  the  only  test  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  In 
addition  he  did  not  wish  to  depart  too  widely  from  the  Rheims- 
Cambrai  edition.  His  reasons  were  twofold  :  in  the  first  place  he 
wished  to  shelter  himself  beneath  the  authority  which  this  edition 
still  possessed ;  in  the  second,  the  risk  of  weakening  the  argument 
of  traditional  invariability  which  the  manuscripts  furnished  was 
much  less  than  if  he  pointed  out  a  divergence  for  which  the  public 
was  not  prepared.  He  was  also  constrained  by  the  superior 
authority  which  the  Ratisbon  edition  at  that  time  enjoyed.  As 
the  result  of  these  considerations,  the  first  Solesmes  edition  of 
Gregorian  chant  remained  midway  in  the  return  to  antiquity. 
Nevertheless  it  was  an  undoubted  advance  upon  the  different  other 
attempts  at  restoration  which  had  preceded  it.  The  Liber  Gradualis 
remains  a  monument  to  Dom  Pothier. 

Dom  Mocquereau  is  the  founder  of  the  present  practical 
school  of  Gregorian  chant  at  Solesmes.  Under  his  direction  the 
monks  have  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  execution  of 
plain  chant  which  has  in  a  measure  set  the  standard  for  the  rest 
of  the  Catholic  world.  The  choirs  of  seminaries  and  religious 
communities  in  Europe  that  aim  to  perform  Gregorian  music  with 
excellence  follow  methods  which  he  has  introduced  and  taught 
with  success. 

In  establishing  the  Paleographie  Musicale  Dom  Mocquereau 
sought  to  prove  the  substantial  invariability  of  the  Gregorian 
tradition  by  an  appeal  to  manuscripts  of  every  kind.  The  work 
of  Dom  Pothier  had  been  attacked  ;  it  was  asserted  that  his  con- 
clusions were  traditionally  unsound.  To  maintain  the  contrary, 
the  countries  of  Europe  were  scoured  for  evidence  and  copies  or, 
where  this  was  impracticable,  photographs  of  the  manuscripts  of 
different  dates,  schools  and  churches  were  secured.  The  results 
obtained  from  the  examination  of  this  mass  of  material  were  set 
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forth,  for  the  benefit  ot  those  interested,  in  a  periodical — the 
Paleographie  Musicale — which  has  accomplished  by  a  display  of 
cumulative  evidence  the  purpose  of  its  foundation. 

The  method  of  critical  study  as  pursued  at  Solesmes,  which 
has  made  such  a  publication  as  the  Paleographie  Musicale  possible, 
is  strictly  scientific. 

Its  Critical  Method. 

The  critical  school  is  composed  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  work  in  harmony,  aiding  and  guiding  each 
other.  For  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  the  collection  of  manu- 
scripts containing  the  Gregorian  musical  chant  from  the  earliest 
times  has  been  going  forward,  but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  library 
of  Solesmes  has  become  stocked  with  thousands  of  reproductions 
representing,  either  in  their  entirety  or  in  their  principal  parts,  the 
manuscripts  necessary  to  the  work  in  hand.  Naturally  this 
abundance  of  materials  would  create  confusion  if  the  work  of 
critical  study  were  not  organized  according  to  a  uniform  plan. 

From  the  mass  of  manuscripts  the  chants  which  they  com- 
prise are  extracted  one  by  one;  then  the  different  versions  found  of 
these  chants  are  brought  together  and  placed  in  order  in  such  a 
way  as  to  permit  of  easy  consultation  and  rapid  authentication. 
The  sypnotic  tables  thus  formed  are  divided  among  the  members 
who  compose  the  critical  school,  each  one  as  a  specialist  having 
a  certain  work  to  do  which  he  pursues  strictly  within  his  own 
field. 

Each  chant  that  goes  to  make  up  these  lists  has  also  its  own 
synoptic  table.  This  is  formed  by  arranging  in  parallel  lines  the 
versions  both  similar  and  dissimilar  of  the  particular  chant  to  be 
studied,  grouping  them  according  to  schools  or  countries.  When 
they  are  all  disposed  note  by  note  in  parallel  columns,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  follow  the  history  of  each  note  as  it  appears  in  fixed  or 
varied  forms,  or  as  it  has  become  corrupted.  From  these  tables 
the  history  of  a  whole  chant  is  sometimes  learned  and  sometimes 
the  note  history  of  each  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 
By  this  method  of  procedure  all  vagueness  and  incoherence  are 
banished ;  definite  results  are  obtained  which  are  permanent  and 
easy  of  access,  being  readily  referred  to  as  proof  of  the  traditional 
authority  of  an  edition  founded  upon  them. 
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The  close  study  of  these  synoptic  tables  has  enabled  Dom 
Mocquereau  to  discover  the  secret  of  certain  laws  of  composition 
followed  by  the  authors  of  Gregorian  melodies  which  had  been 
lost  to  the  modern  world.  These  old  artists  possessed  a  delicacy 
of  taste,  a  variety  of  resource,  a  skill  in  fitting  melody  to  text 
that  is  inimitable.  The  aesthetic  rules  which  guided  them  were  in 
all  probability  not  consciously  followed,  but  were  the  spontaneous 
outgrowth  of  their  musical  genius.  Hence  they  can  be  dis- 
covered only  by  patient  and  minute  research,  such  as  that  which 
is  now  pursued  by  the  Solesmes  community. 

The  critical  method  of  Dom  Mocquereau  and  his  assistants 
has  assured  the  traditional  restoration  of  the  plain  chant.  The 
scientific  process  which  he  has  perfected  is  bringing  to  Hght  the 
authentic  Gregorian  song  as  it  might  have  been  heard  in  the 
seventh  century  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall. 


THE  GIFT  OF  MIKAOLES  OUTSIDE  THE  OHUEOH. 

St.  Luke  9 :  49,  50. 

Qu,  Kindly  enlighten  some  of  your  readers  as  to  the  meaning 
which  the  Church  gives  to  St.  Luke  9  :  49,  50.  It  is  a  question 
among  us  whether  such  extraordinary  gifts  as  that  of  exorcism  can  be 
had  without  a  divine  ordination  through  the  true  Church  of  Christ. 
The  above  passage  seems  to  favor  the  affirmative ;  and  if  so,  does  not 
that  fact  weaken  our  argument  against  non- Catholics  when  we  say 
that  outside  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation  (in  the  sense  that  the 
authorized  medium  of  the  communication  of  divine  grace  is  the  one 
visible  Church  of  Christ  built  upon  Peter)  ?  An  unbiased  exposition 
of  the  above  mentioned  verses  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  ought  to  con- 
tribute to  a  better  understanding  of  the  sources  of  Christian  truth, 
and  I  therefore  submit  the  question  to  The  Dolphin. 

Resp.  The  passage  in  St.  Luke  {s'.Ar9>  50)  referred  to,  reads': 
**  And  John,  answering,  said  :  Master,  we  saw  a  certain  man  cast- 
ing out  devils  in  Thy  name,  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  fol- 
loweth  not  with  us, — And  Jesus  said  to  him:  forbid  (him)  not; 
for  he  that  is  not  against  you,  is  for  you." 

The  difficulty  suggested  by  the  passage  apparently  lies  in  the 
assumption  that  one  who  does  not  pretend  to  follow  (or  one  who 
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does  not  actually  follow)  Christ,  should  yet  exercise  the  gift  of 
miracles  in  Christ's  Name.  For  that  this  power  of  miracles  is 
here  included,  becomes  evident  from  a  parallel  citation  in  the  syn- 
optic Gospel  of  St.  Mark  (9 :  37-40)  where  the  same  incident  is 
related  somewhat  more  fully. 

Catholic  interpreters,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Maldona- 
tus  as  representative,  understand  the  passages  as  demonstrating 
the  distinction  between  the  divine  gifts  communicated  to  the 
individual  directly  by  God,  and  those  more  common  and  indirect 
graces  which  are  dispensed  through  the  official  and  authoritative 
exercise  of  the  apostolate  in  the  Church.  The  former  are  bestowed 
on  those  who  sincerely  believe  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  this 
at  times  even  when  they  do  not  make  profession  of  actually 
belonging  to  the  external  body  of  His  followers.  The  words  thus 
vindicate  the  Catholic  doctrine  which  teaches  that  a  person  may 
be  a  member  of  the  Church  (and  therefore  enjoy  the  communi- 
cation of  divine  grace)  without  belonging  to  its  external  commu- 
nion. Upon  this  teaching  is  based  the  distinction  between  the 
soul  and  the  body  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

Examples  of  such  divine  communication,  apart  from  the  regu- 
larly ordained  channels  of  grace  within  the  Church  established  by 
God,  are  found  in  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament.  Thus 
we  read  in  the  Book  of  Moses  (Numb.  1 1  :  16-29)  that  when  the 
Lord  had  instituted  the  Sanhedrim^  or  sacred  Council  of  Seventy 
which  was  to  rule  the  Jewish  Church  with  Moses  as  chief,  He 
endowed  its  members  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  like  unto  Moses 
himself  The  Sacred  Text  relates  that  there  were  at  the  time  in 
the  Hebrew  camp  two  men,  Eldad  and  Medad,  who,  though 
faithful  to  Moses,  having  been  also  enrolled,  had  not  stood  before 
the  tabernacle  where  the  Lord  communicated  His  prophetic  gift. 
These  began  after  a  time  to  prophesy.  Immediately  there  arose 
a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  of  Moses,  and  Josue  himself 
came  to  the  chief  to  complain,  saying :  "  Forbid  them."  But 
Moses,  on  the  contrary,  replies :  "  Would  that  the  Lord  imparted 
His  spirit  unto  all  the  people  so  that  they  too  might  prophesy !" 

The  possession,  therefore,  of  extraordinary  divine  gifts,  such 
as  those  of  prophecy  and  miracles,  does  not  necessarily  or  exclu- 
sively depend  upon  an  outward  commission  which  obtains  its 
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sanction  from  the  established  Church  of  Christ ;  although  this  is 
the  ordinary  and  official  channel  of  the  divine  operations  which 
constitute  the  economy  of  salvation  through  the  Gospel.  Even 
the  ordinary  commission  of  preaching  and  other  privileges  of  the 
Christian  Church  may  be  exercised  under  a  similar  condition  ot 
divine  inspiration  by  those  who  are  not  of  the  external  commu- 
nion of  the  Church.  An  example  of  this,  spoken  of  approvingly 
by  St.  Luke,  is  Apollo  (Acts  i8),  who,  though  not  yet  baptized 
in  Christ,  teaches  and  preaches  "  the  things  that  are  of  Jesus," 
whilst  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  whilst  they  fervently  practised  the 
faith  of  Christ,  had  as  yet  received  neither  baptism  nor  confir- 
mation.    (Acts  19.) 

But  this  condition  of  things  in  no  wise  demonstrates  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  not  the  one  and  only  true  channel  of  salvation 
established  by  God,  and  that  every  soul  is  bound  both  intelligently 
to  seek  that  Church,  and,  after  having  found,  to  accept  its  doctrines 
and  precepts.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  man  of  whom  St.  Luke 
speaks  was  in  reality  a  disciple  and  follower  of  Christ,  sincerely 
believing  in  His  doctrine  and  the  power  of  His  Name.  Our  Lord 
says  that  this  man  was  for  him,  because  he  acted  in  His  Name, 
and  so  would  eveiy  one  be  whp  might  perform  an  act  of  charity 
(as  He  there  instances  the  giving  of  "  a  cup  of  cold  water  ")  in 
that  Sacred  Name.  That  Christ  took  the  sincerity  and  charity  of 
the  man  as  a  plea  which  would  excuse  his  ignorance  in  refusing 
to  follow  Him,  does  not  allow  us  to  assume  that  Christ  did  not 
wish  the  man  to  become  His  follower  like  the  disciples  who  here 
complain ;  for  why  would  He  establish  a  Church  if  He  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  accepted  ? 

Indeed  there  is  ample  proof  that  the  mere  invoking  of  the 
Name  of  Jesus,  without  any  sincere  intention  to  follow  Him,  was 
incapable  of  attracting  such  graces  as  that  of  exorcism  and 
miracles.  In  the  Acts  (19:  13-16)  already  referred  to,  we  have 
the  instance  of  the  sons  of  Sceva,  a  Hebrew  exorcist,  who  invokes 
the  Name  of  Jesus,  but  utterly  fails  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the 
evil  spirits  in  the  case. 

That  Christ  established  a  Church,  a  sacramental  dispensation 
by  which  the  graces  of  salvation  are  regularly  dispensed,  is  much 
more  clearly  emphasized  in  the  Gospels,  than  the  extraordinary 
communication  of  graces  related  in  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark,  and 
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to  suppose  that  any  one  knowing  of  these  channels  could  in  good 
faith  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  them,  expecting  to  receive  an 
individual  dispensation,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 


WHAT  THE   MOSELT   EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION   THINK  OP 

OUR  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  always  an  advantage  in  seeing  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,  and  when  the  onlookers  are  such  experienced  observers 
and  such  apparently  unbiased  judges  as  the  gentlemen  constitut- 
ing the  Mosely  Commission,  the  knowledge  to  be  derived  from 
their  final  verdict  cannot  but  be  interesting  and  probably  instruc- 
tive. It  will  hardly  be  expected  that  those  most  concerned,  nota- 
bly the  ladies,  will  agree  with  every  detail  of  the  commission's 
finding,  but  on  the  whole  the  tone  of  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
outspoken  candor  that  pervades  the  document  ensures  it  a  friendly 
reading.  We  subjoin  a  digest  of  Professor  Armstrong's  Report, 
given  in  full  in  Science  (July  29th  and  August  5th). 

Professor  Armstrong  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  work 
done  in  England  and  that  done  here,  and  finds  that  on  the  whole 
American  public  schools  and  the  system  of  education  followed  in 
them  are  not  superior  to  those  of  his  own  country.  "  After  seeing 
a  number  of  schools  in  detail — both  common  schools  and  pubHc 
high  schools — it  seems  to  me,"  he  says,  *'  that  they  are  much  as 
our  schools ;  that  the  problems  they  are  seeking  to  solve  are  our 
problems ;  that  their  difficulties  are  our  difficulties.  In  matters 
of  organization  and  administration,  we  apparently  can  learn  many 
things  from  them ;  but,  as  regards  method,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  very  little  to  learn ;  indeed  in  depth  of  purpose  and  orig- 
inality our  best  work  may  not  unfairly  be  said  to  be  considerably 
in  advance  of  theirs." 

As  a  member  of  the  commission  Professor  Armstrong  visited 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Ithaca, 
Boston,  New  Haven,  and  Middletown.  He  found  in  the  common 
schools  that  the  amount  of  attention  paid  to  reading  and  compo- 
sition is  in  no  way  sufficient  or  satisfactory ;  that  the  teaching  of 
drawing  is  undeveloped,  simple  measurement  work  in  association 
with  it  being  almost  unknown  ;  and  that  no  "  attempt  was  being 
made  anywhere  to  put  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  on  a  practical 
common-sense  basis." 
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The  method  of  teaching,  which  he  found  generally  adopted, 
that,  namely,  of  the  constant  exchange  of  opinion  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  while  it  has  its  advantages,  imposes  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  teacher  and  operates  against  close  study  and  concentration 
of  attention.  This  lack  of  concentration  Professor  Armstrong 
finds  to  be  a  serious  defect  in  our  public  schools.  The  constant 
striving  to  make  the  work  interesting  for  the  pupils  adds  to  this 
defect.  "  Whilst  every  teacher  will  admit  that  it  is  necessary  to 
create  interest,  we  all  know  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  main- 
tain this  at  bursting  point,  and  that  in  school,  as  in  the  world,  un- 
interesting work  must  be  done  sometimes ;  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  is  most  important  to  acquire  the  art  of  doing  uninteresting  work 
in  a  serious  and  determined  way.  .  .  .  Everywhere  the  heads 
of  the  high  schools  complained  that  the  pupils  who  came  from 
the  elementary  schools  could  not  concentrate  their  attention  upon 
their  work.  .  .  .  Thirty  minutes,  we  were  told,  was  the  longest 
period  during  which  boys  could  concentrate  their  attention  and 
work  effectively." 

In  the  high  schools  the  commission  was  favorably  impressed 
by  the  way  in  which  English  literature  is  taught,  but  writing  and 
composition  are  neglected.  In  teaching  mathematics  and  science, 
academic  methods  somewhat  antiquated  prevail.  Manual  training, 
save  in  one  instance,^  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Professor  Armstrong  finds  little  to  favor  in  the  adoption  in 
secondary  schools  of  the  elective  system,  and  he  is  especially 
severe  in  regard  to  the  great  preponderance  of  women  as  teachers. 
The  commission  was  struck  by  the  distinctly  low  average  of 
attainment  in  American  high  schools,  and  the  many  women 
teachers  in  these  schools  are  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  it,  at 
least  in  great  part.  Boys  are  becoming  less  virile.  "  There  is  a 
strange  and  indefinable  feminine  air  coming  over  the  men  ;  a  tend- 
ency toward  a  common,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  sexless  tone  of 
thought."  "  Women  teachers  must  be,  for  most  purposes,  rela- 
tively inefficient ;  and  as  teaching  is  an  occupation  in  which  more 
than  any  other  imaginative  power,  individuality,  insight,  and 
originality  are  wanted,  it  is  important  that  men  rather  than  women 
should  exercise  the  predominant  influence.       If  it  be  the  province 

^  The  Brooklyn  Manual  Training  High  School. 
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of  education  to  mold  the  race,  there  is  no  other  question  of  greater 
importance  claiming  our  attention  at  the  present  time — especially 
as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  male  teachers  is  increasing  day 
by  day." 

In  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers  Professor  Armstrong  was 
disappointed.  He  found  a  high-flown  air  of  unreality  about  the 
instruction  ;  "  too  much  precept,  too  litUe  practice ;  no  really  severe 
practice !" 

In  his  comments  on  college  instruction  our  candid  critic  notes 
that  students  come  to  college  ill-prepared  to  do  the  work  ;  games 
occupy  too  large  a  share  of  attention  ;  and  the  bonds  of  discipline 
have  been  unduly  slackened  of  late  years.  Boys  from  towns  are 
not  such  satisfactory  students  as  those  from  the  country.  On  this 
account  the  spirit  prevailing  in  some  of  the  Western  Colleges  is 
better  than  that  in  the  East. 

In  commenting  on  the  question  of  shortening  the  period  of 
years  required  to  attain  the  B.A. — a  subject  that  has  recently 
been  discussed  by  American  college  presidents — Professor  Arm- 
strong says,  "  It  is  remarkable  that  a  people  supposed  to  be 
practical,  like  the  Americans,  should  be  prepared  to  devote  so 
long  a  period  to  study.  I  am  almost  led  to  doubt  whether,  in 
matters  of  education,  our  American  cousins  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  a  practical  people.  A  course  of  study  prolonged  to 
an  age  bordering  on  thirty  rather  than  twenty  implies  a  most 
serious  limitation  of  the  period  during  which  the  individual  exer- 
cises independence  ;  it  casts  an  improper  burden  on  parents  ;  and 
it  postpones  the  age  of  marriage  unduly." 

Over-teaching  is  the  bane  of  American  schools  of  every  grade, 
and  there  is  danger  that  the  work  of  education  may  be  over- 
organized.  In  consequence  education  is  a  fetter  rather  than  a 
help.  Industrial  leaders  are  mostly  men  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  so-called  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  Their  minds  are 
free  from  all  traditions,  although  trained  in  the  school  of  experi- 
ence. 

In  a  word,  says  Professor  Armstrong,  "  the  entire  system  of 
education,  both  here  and  in  America,  seems  to  require  reconstruc- 
tion from  bottom  to  top  ;  it  would  be  well,  if  I  may  say  so,  if  we 
could  scrap  the  whole  wretched  academic  show  and  start  afresh, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  greatly  improved  in  quality  and  shortened 
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in  duration.  Two  ideals  should  be  kept  in  view — we  should  aim 
at  the  development  of  individuality  and  encourage  productivity. 
If  a  proper  foundation  were  laid  during  early  years  a  vast  amount 
of  time  would  be  saved  later  on ;  if  children  were  taught  really 
to  read,  if  they  were  thoroughly  practised  in  the  rudiments  of 
scientific  method  .  .  .  there  would  be  little  that  they  could 
not  afterwards  accomplish  within  a  reasonable  time,  because  hon- 
esty of  purpose  would  prevail  among  them  and  they  would  work 
with  understanding  and  resist  all  but  necessary  guidance.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  which  is  now  done — far  too  late — at  col- 
lege might  then  be  done  at  school ;  or,  still  better,  college  might 
be  entered  at  sixteen  with  advantage.  .  .  .  We  need  to  intro- 
duce broader  and  more  philosophic  conceptions  into  our  educa- 
tional practice;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  knowledge  and  absurd  to  add  perpetually  to  the  bur- 
den imposed  upon  the  student.  Moreover,  it  is  unnecessary.  If 
more  attention  were  paid  to  teaching  principles  and  their  applica- 
tion, less  to  mere  facts,  many  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
student's  path  is  now  strewn  would  disappear  and  he  would  do 
effective  work ;  our  higher  education  is  unfortunately  afflicted 
with  the  disease  of  fact-megalomania ;  if  the  meaning  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  facts  we  now  lay  before  the  student  were  properly 
taught,  the  remaining  nine-tenths  might  safely  be  jettisoned." 

In  conclusion,  Professor  Armstrong  pays  a  tribute  to  the  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  in  the  United  States  science  is  utilized  in 
the  service  of  the  State.  The  Agricultural  Department  which  is 
steadily  carrying  on  a  work  of  research,  and  practically  aiding  the 
farmer ;  the  experiment  stations  established  at  Washington  to 
study  the  nutrition  of  man  ;  the  geological  survey ;  the  bureau  of 
standards ;  all  testify  to  admirable  organization  and  to  a  public 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  science. 

"  It  is  quite  clear,"  he  says,  "  that  the  right  spirit  is  at  work  in 
the  United  States ;  but  the  lack  of  a  critical  faculty  and  of  depth 
of  purpose,  combined  with  an  excessive  development  of  the  utili- 
tarian spirit  are  serious  drawbacks  at  present  and  militate  against 
progress  and  education.  Until  higher  ideals  prevail  and  sober 
calculation  takes  the  place  of  a  somewhat  emotional  and  super- 
ficial consideration  of  its  problems  it  will  be  difficult  to  introduce 
reforms." 
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THE  TRUTH  OF  PAPAL  CLAIMS.  By  Raphael  Merry  del  Val,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Nicaea.  A  Reply  to  "  The  Validity  of  Papal  Claims." 
By  P.  Nutcombe  Oxenham,  D.D.  London :  Sands  &  Co.    Pp.  129— xv. 

This  volume  was  published  before  its  author  had  been  called  to  fill 
his  present  important  position  as  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State.  A  close 
review  of  it  just  now  is  timely  and  instructive. 

Dr.  Oxenham,  the  English  chaplain  in  Rome,  a  nephew  of  the 
late  well-known  convert  of  the  same  name,  had  attacked,  with  unusual 
acrimony,  in  the  columns  of  the  Church  Times,  Archbishop  Merry  del 
Val,  Rector  of  the  Accademia  degli  Nobili  Ecclesiasiici,  calling  on 
him  to  publish  a  course  of  sermons  in  which  he  had  criticized  his  own 
volume  entitled  The  Validity  of  Papal  Claims,  being  a  ' '  reply ' '  to 
the  Encyclical  De  Unitate  Ecclesiae.  He  had  the  impertinence  to 
add  that  he  suspected  that  '^  Mons.  (^sic)  Merry  del  Val  would  pro- 
bably make  statements  in  these  sermons  which  he  would  not  venture 
to  publish. ' ' 

The  present  volume  is  His  Eminence's  sufficient  answer  to  the  chal- 
lenge. In  five  chapters  of  convenient  length  he  goes  over  the  several 
points  raised  by  his  opponent.  If  many  of  them  are  the  common- 
places of  controversy  on  the  Petrine  prerogatives ;  the  reader  must 
blame  Dr.  Oxenham  and  not  the  Cardinal  Secretary.  The  subject 
has  been  worn  so  threadbare  by  innumerable  combatants  on  either  side 
that  it  would  be  the  height  of  captious  criticism  to  expect  any  novelty 
of  argument.  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  can,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, be  congratulated  at  all  events  on  having  left  no  essential  part  of 
his  opponent's  attack  unanswered,  and  on  a  clear  presentment,  in 
language  purposely  simple,  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Papal  claims 
to  supremacy  of  jurisdiction  and  an  infallible  magisteriuin  rest.  Al- 
though, as  we  have  said,  the  book  is  a  rechauffe  of  a  series  of  sermons, 
it  shows  little  trace  of  its  origin.  It  has  all  the  merits,  with  none  of 
the  defects,  of  the  spoken  word.  For  that  reason  it  is  well  calculated 
to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  Catholic  layman,  perplexed  perhaps  by  the 
ingenious  sophistries  of  Anglican  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture  and 
from  Church  history,  and  unable  to  refute  them  without  the  study  of 
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learned  tomes  for  which  he  has  neither  time  nor  inclination,  as  well 
as  to  the  well-meaning  Protestant  whose  knowledge  of  the  Catholic 
position  is  drawn  from  small  one-sided  manuals  like  the  notorious 
Plain  Reasons  against  joining  the  Church  of  Rome  of  Dr.  Littledale — 
a  work  which  more  than  one  writer  in  Roads  to  Rome  confessed  had, 
by  its  unfairness,  had  a  precisely  opposite  effect  on  him  to  that  intended 
by  its  author — or  like  Dr.  Oxen  ham's  own  volume  written  on  similar 
lines. 

The  controversial  methods  of  the  latter  writer  are  sufficiently  ex- 
emplified by  the  abusive  epithets  which  he  showers  upon  the  late  vener- 
able Pontiff.  He  accuses  Leo  XIII,  of  all  persons,  of  *' deliberate 
imposture"  in  his  Encyclical  on  The  Unity  of  the  Church.  Car- 
dinal Merry  del  Val  refrains  with  considerable  charity  from  paying  his 
antagonist  in  his  own  coin.  His  sermons  are  as  free  from  theological 
bitterness  as  they  are  weighty  in  argument.  There  is  not  a  word  in 
them  that  could  wound  the  most  thin-skinned.  The  prayer  with 
which  the  preacher  concludes  his  course — **May  Dr.  Oxenham  reach 
the  same  conclusion  [as  Cardinal  Newman  in  his  Apologia,  Part  V, 
p.  2ii]  as  he  reads  the  works  of  the  Fathers" — ,  together  with  the 
assurance  that  **if  this  grace  be  bestowed  upon  him  he  will  have  no 
truer  friend  than  the  author,"  forms  a  fitting  pendant  to  a  work  written 
in  the  right  spirit  of  gentlemanly  courtesy  and  Christian  charity. 

We  may  take  as  an  illustration  of  the  Cardinal's  methods  of  con- 
troversy his  treatment  of  Maldonatus  and  Bellarmine.  His  opponent 
had  committed  himself  to  the  statements  that  the  former  writer 
''acknowledges  that  .  .  .  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine 
(differ)  from  modern  Romanists"  as  to  the  words  super  hanc petram, 
and  that  the  latter  "  can  quote  nothing  earlier  than  the  eleventh 
century,  except  the  suspicious  evidence  of  some  Popes  in  their  own 
cause,"  in  support  of  the  Papal  interpretation  of  the  text  "Simon 
.  I  have  prayed  for. thee."  In  so  doing  he  exposed  himself 
to  vulnerable  attack.  For  the  quotation  from  Maldonatus  is  garbled 
and  misrepresented.  In  the  very  next  sentence  that  "  ultramontane 
Jesuit  doctor' '  writes  :  "  The  Calvinists  [amongst  whom  he  would  have 
classed  assuredly  Dr.  Oxenham]  have  laid  hold  of  these  interpretations 
taken  in  a  sense  different  from  their  meaning,  with  greater  eagerness 
than  with  love  for  truth. ' '  And  he  proceeds  to  quote,  in  support  of 
the  Catholic  reading  of  the  text,  St.  Clement,  Hippolytus  (spelt 
*'  Hippolitus"  by  the  author),  Dionisius  (spelt  "Dj'onisius,")  Ter- 
tullian,    Cyprian,     Origen,     Epiphanius,    Gregory    Nazianzen,    Basil, 
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Ambrose,   Leo,   and  the  Fathers  of  Chalcedon.     Truly,  a  galaxy  of 
authorities  sufficient  even  for  Dr.  Oxenham  ! 

As  for  Bellarmine,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  has  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  he  refers  to  St.  Leo^  who  lived  two  centuries  before  Pope 
St.  Agatho — the  earliest  writer  quoted  by  the  Cardinal,  according  to 
the  Anglican  doctor — as  adopting  the  texts  from  St.  Luke  in  support  of 
the  Catholic  argument  for  the  supremacy. 

He  finds  it  an  equally  easy  task  to  refute  his  opponent's  appeal  to 
St.  John  Chrysostom  with  reference  to  St.  Luke  22.  Not  only  does 
that  golden-mouthed  Doctor  of  the  Universal  Church  in  his  Third 
Homily  upon  the  Acts  sa,y  of  Peter — '^to  him  Christ  said.  And  thou 
being  converted,  confirm  thy  brethren,"  but  in  his  Eighty-second 
Homily^  from  which  Dr.  Oxenham  endeavors  to  deduce  an  argument 
against  Papal  claims,  he  calls  Peter  *'  the  head  "  or  ''  summit  "  of  the 
Apostles — a  title  repeated  by  him  elsewhere  again  and  again.'  In  a 
further  section  on  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  the  author  might  have 
supplemented  his  quotations  by  a  reference  to  a  passage  in  the  Third 
Homily  upon  the  Acts,  where  St.  Chrysostom  speaks  of  the  multitude 
keeping  silent  out  of  respect  to  the  Prince  of  Apostles  after  Peter  had 
finished  his  speech,  if  only  because  of  the  interesting  fact  that  Dr. 
Luke  Rivington  (on  whose  valuable  work,  The  Primitive  Church  and 
the  See  of  Peter ,  he  relies  for  many  of  his  arguments),  as  an  Anglican, 
was  first  led  to  reconsider  his  position  through  a  controversy  with  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Bombay  arising  out  of  a  citation  of  the  passage  in 
question.  However,  as  the  words  are  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  as 
the  Saint's  meaning  in  the  quotations  given  from  the  same  homily  is 
above  question,  perhaps  the  argument  will  have  more  force  for  the 
Protestant  reader  as  it  stands. 

Other  subjects  discussed  are  St.  Victor  and  the  Eastern  Churches  — 
a  fairly  full  summary  of  the  dispute,  although  we  miss  a  reference  to 
the  crucial  words  of  Eusebius  (ZT.  ^.,  V.  24),  stating  that  Pope 
Victor  declared  by  letter  that  the  Asiatic  .Christians  were  all  utterly 
cut  off  from  the  common  unity  ;  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Cyprian — a 
section  containing  most  of  the  well-known  **  Papal  "  quotations  from 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Cyprian,  together  with  one  from  the  treatise 
De  Unitate  which,  however,  would  carry  more  weight  with  Anglican 
readers  if  the  author  had  discussed  the  Saint's  peculiar  theory  as  to 
the  Episcopate  being  held  in  joint  tenure  {in  soliduni)  by  the  Bishops 

*  Serm.  3,  De  Anniv.   Assumpt. 

'See  especially  Horus.  3,  5,  de  Poen.  Horn.  54,  and  ^a'.  Betted,  opera,  torn.  6, 
p.  282. 
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collectively — a  unity  adumbrated  by  our  Lord's  investiture  of  an 
individual,  Peter,  with  the  office  of  foundation ;  the  famous  text  of 
St.  Irenaeus  given  in  full  in  Latin  and  English  ;  the  Sardican  Canon 
allowing  appeals  to  Rome  from  the  judgments  of  Metropolitans 
(fraught  with  such  significance  in  the  case  of  Apiarius  and  Pope 
Zosimus,  unmentioned  by  the  author)  ;  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
Useful  appendices  on  the  Vatican  definition  of  Papal  Infallibility, 
St.  Augustine's  Retractations  (I,  i,  c.  21),  the  passage  from  St. 
Irenaeus,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  from  St. 
Clement  to  St.  Augustine,  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
fitly  complete  a  valuable  treatise.  No  doubt  shortness  of  time  in  pre- 
paring the  work  for  publication  is  responsible  for  several  omissions 
which  could  be  rectified  in  a  second  edition.  The  quotation  in  Greek 
from  St.  Chrysostom's  Horn.  88  in  Joan.^  on  page  35,  has  an 
unscholarly  appearance  from  its  misplaced  or  omitted  accentuation  and 
a  grammatical  blunder  ;  Anglicans  are  likely  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
Father  R.  F.  Clarke,  S.J.,  the  solitary  authority  adduced  by  Car- 
dinal Merry  del  Val  on  the  question  of  the  *  *  Forged  Decretals ;  ' ' 
and  there  is  an  absence  in  many  places  of  references  to  non- Catholic 
writers  whose  words  would  appeal  with  special  force  to  their  co-relig- 
ionists, e.  g.,  Dr.  Gore's  Roman  Catholic  Claims,  pp.  76-7 — **  It  is 
difficult  to  feel  any  doubt  that  our  Lord  is  .  .  .  pronouncing  the 
person  Peter  to  be  the  rock;"  the  same  writer's  admission  in  his 
Church  and  Ministry,  pp.  54-5,  that  '*  perhaps"  the  Papal  concep- 
tion of  the  Church  dates  from  the  days  of  St.  Victor ;  Dr.  Harnack's 
well-known  reference  to  the  controversy  connected  with  the  latter 
Pope  as  involving  a  recognition  at  the  time  that  *'  it  belonged  pre- 
eminently to  the  Roman  Church  to  define  the  conditions  of  *  the 
common  unity '  in  crucial  matters  of  faith ; ' '  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Puller's  Primitive  Saints  and  See  of  Rome  (ed.  1900),  p.  88,  note  3, 
where  he  admits  that  St.  Crypian  holds  that  Christ  *  *  actually  founded 
His  Church  upon  Peter,"  and  Dr.  Dollinger's  testimony  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  St.  Matthew  16  :  18.  But  these  omissions  apart, 
the  work  deserves  nothing  but  praise  and  we  cordially  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

WHY  I  LEFT  ST.  MIOHAEL'S.  By  the  Eev.  H.  M.  M.  Evans,  B.A. 
Late  Vicar  of  St.  Michael's,  Shoreditch.  London ;  Sands  &  Oo. 
Pp.  72. 

The  case  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Michael's,  Shoreditch,  a  minister  in 
the  East  End  of  London,  will  be  remembered  as  a  veritable  cause 
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celebre.  For  some  years  past  Mr.  Evans  had  been  notorious  for  the 
extreme  doctrine  taught  and  ritual  practised  at  his  church.  He  has 
made  no  secret  of  his  claim  to  teach  his  flock  every  Catholic  doctrine, 
save  Papal  Supremacy  and  Infallibility.  The  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Dr.  Temple,  when  Bishop  of  London,  and  Bishop  Creigh- 
ton  left  him  unmolested  on  account  of  his  devoted  and  successful  work 
among  the  poor.  Protestant  agitation,  however,  increased,  a  dead 
set  was  made  against  a  parish  which  was  considered  to  be  a  weak  out- 
post of  the  advanced  wing  of  the  High  Church  party  ;  complaint  after 
complaint  (culminating  in  a  diatribe  by  Lady  Wimborne,  the  wealthy 
head  of  the  ^'  Ladies  League,"  in  the  Times)  was  made  to  the  present 
Bishop  of  London,  until,  in  November  of  last  year,  the  latter  formally 
admonished  Mr.  Evans  to  discontinue  in  his  church  the  public  use  of 
the  Rosary,  of  Invocation  of  the  Saints,  of  devotions  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  of  Benediction  with  the  Reserved 
Sacrament.  In  reply,  Mr.  Evans  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to 
obey  the  admonition,  and  was  in  consequence  threatened  with  a  prose- 
cution under  the  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840  that  had  for  its 
object  his  deprivation. 

At  this  stage  in  the  proceedings  Mr.  Evans  asked  certain  friends 
to  write  short  papers  on  the  question  immediately  at  issue,  namely, 
the  exact  bearing  of  Article  XXII  on  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and 
he  furthermore  submitted  his  case  to  the  judgment  of  two  well-known 
ecclesiastical  lawyers.  This  judgment  was  unequivocally  against  the 
tenableness  of  his  position.  **  Generally  on  the  whole  case,"  con- 
clude Mr.  Chancellor  Cripps  and  Mr.  Mackarness,  the  lawyers  in 
question,  '  *  we  think  that  Mr.  Evans  must  be  found  to  be  wrong  in 
any  proceedings  instituted  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act. ' ' 

The  result  on  Mr.  Evans  of  this  twofold  examination  of  the  point 
in  dispute  was  to  convince  him  that  **the  position"  (to  quote  his 
own  words)  which  he  had  * '  hitherto  taken  on  faith  on  the  authority 
of  others, ' '  notably  of  Bishop  Forbes,  of  Brechin,  ' '  now  proved  to  be 
utterly  untenable."  With  the  ground  thus  taken  from  under  his  feet, 
there  was  only  one  honest  course  left  for  him  to  adopt,  namely,  to 
resign  his  benefice.  This  he  did  without  delay,  and  the  last  act  of 
the  drama  soon  followed  when,  in  company  with  one  of  his  curates 
and  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  parishioners,  he  sought  reception  into 
the  Catholic  Church. 

This  brief  history  of  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  the  large 
pamphlet  before  us  is  necessary  to  make  it  intelligible.     It  consists  of 
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a  short  preface  by  Mr.  Ev^ns  summarizing  his  former  and  later 
positions,  followed  first  by  the  Bishop  of  London's  formal  monition 
and  his  rejoinder,  then  by  the  legal  case  submitted  for  the  opinion  of 
Counsel  together  with  certain  notes  on  Article  XXII  drawn  from  three 
different  sources,  and,  lastly,  by  the  joint  opinion  of  Mr.  Cripps, 
K.C.,  and  of  Mr.  Mackarness,  the  latter  lawyer  also  giving  a  separate 
and  much  longer  opinion.  Two  Appendices,  the  first  a  catena  of 
passages  from  primitive  Fathers  in  support  of  Invocation,  the  second  a 
dissertation  on  the  use  of  the  crucial  words  **  Romish"  and  ''Roma- 
nensium"  of  Article  XXII,  complete  Mr.  Evans'  *' apologia."  While 
much  of  the  book  is  necessarily  cast  in  a  dry  legal  mould,  the  section 
incorporating  the  three  papers  written  by  friends  of  the  author  on  the 
precise  meaning  of  Article  XXII  possesses  a  wider  interest. 

The  whole  question  of  the  legitimacy  in  the  Church  of  England 
of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Invocation  turns  upon  the  interpretation 
put  upon  the  words  of  the  Article.  When  it  is  stated  therein  that 
the  **  Romish  doctrine"  (doctrina  Romanensium)  concerning  Invo- 
cation is  *'a  fond  thing  vainly  invented"  and  ''grounded  on  no 
warranty  of  Scripture,"  what  is  the  teaching  singled  out  for  con- 
demnation ?  According  to  the  writers  of  the  first  two  papers,  no 
authorized  Catholic  doctrine  is  intended  by  the  phrase  doctrina 
Romanensiu7ny  but  the  supposition  (in  Santa  Clara's^  words j  that  *'  our 
prayers  are  addressed  to  the  Saints  ultimately  and  absolutely,  and 
offered  as  it  were  to  so  many  Deities."  The  writer  of  the  third  paper, 
on  the  contrary,  maintains  stoutly  that  the  current  Catholic  teaching 
was  the  **  Romish  doctrine"  referred  to  and  reprobated. 

To  consider  the  arguments  on  either  side  in  order.  Both  champions 
are  agreed  that  the  Tridentine  doctrine  cannot  have  been  intended  by 
the  framers  of  the  Article.  For  the  Article  in  the  Elizabethan  form  in 
which  the  word  Romanensium  was  substituted  for  the  Scholasticorum  of 
the  original  Edwardine  form,  was  accepted  by  Convocation  in  February, 
1563,  whereas  the  Tridentine  decree  on  Invocation  was  not  settled 
until  the  following  December.  But  the  writer  of  the  third  paper 
differs  from  the  other  two  writers  in  maintaining  that  the  word 
*' Romish"  condemned  Trent  explicitly  in  1571  and  in  1662  when 
Convocation  again  sanctioned  the  Article.  The  writers  of  the  earlier 
papers  state  with  considerable  force  and  ingenuity  (especially  the  first 

^  A  Franciscan  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  wrote  a  work  with  the  object  of 
showing  the  compatability  of  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  belief  in 
the  Catholic  Faith. 
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of  the  two,  generally  understood  to  be  a  leader  of  the  extreme  party 
among  the  High  Church  clergy),  the  theory,  upheld  by  Newman  in 
Tract  XC,  and  by  Bishop  Forbes  of  Brechin  in  his  Explanation  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles^  that  the  Docirina  Romanensium  referred  to 
popular  abuses  current  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  distinct  from  any 
precise  formulated  teaching  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Archdeacon  Hard  wick  ^  is  adduced  for  the  statement  that  *Uhe  words 
Romanensium  and  Romanistae  were  already  used  as  far  back  as  1520 
by  Luther  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten  to  designate  the  extreme  mediaeval 
party. ' '  On  the  other  hand,  their  opponent  remarks  with  rebutting 
force  that  **  to  be  of  the  smallest  use  towards  their  case  they  are  bound 
to  find  instances  later  than  1520."  And  these  are  wholly  wanting. 
In  1520  there  was  still  no  breach  with  Rome.  The  phrase  Romanenses 
could  consequently  then  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  of  'Uhe 
specially  Roman  party  within  the  one  Roman  Church  of  which  both 
parties  were  alike  members."  But  at  the  time  when  the  Article  was 
framed  matters  were  wholly  different.  The  reformers  could  have  had 
in  view  nothing  else  but  the  current  official  Roman  doctrine.  The 
word  Romanenses  was  constantly  used  by  them  to  denote  ''of  or 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Church. "  ''  There  can  hardly  be  any  serious 
doubt  [the  writer  sums  up  his  argument  under  this  head]  raised  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  '  Romish  '  in  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  House 
of  Convocation  composed  of  the  Elizabethan  Bishops  ofi562ori57i. 
On  the  face  of  it  the  doctrine  reprobated  by  them  was  the  currently 
accepted  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time. ' '  A  practical 
commentary  on  their  intention,  he  very  justly  points  out,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  studiously  eliminated  from  the  Book  of 
Cojnmon  Prayer  every  vestige  of  Invocation,  moderate  as  well  as 
extreme.  ' '  The  complete  answer  to  those  who  would  argue  that  only 
certain  excesses  are  condemned  while  the  Ora  pro  nobis  remains  un- 
touched is  that  all  Invocations  of  every  kind  and  even  all  allusions  to 
the  intercession  of  the  Saints  were  removed.  .  .  .  Not  only  has 
the  *  Hail  Mary '  vanished,  and  also  the  three  Invocations  still  left  by 
Cranmer  in  the  first  edition  of  the  English  Litany,  but  even  such  an 
allusion  as  that  in  the  Collect  for  Sexagesima  Sunday  to  the  prayers 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  has  been  equally  cut  away. ' ' 

The  strongest  part  of  the  argument  for  the  opposite  view  is  that 
based  on  the  evidence  forthcoming  as  to  the  distinction  made  by  the 

2  History  of  the  Articles^  1 876,  p.  410. 
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Reformers  between  invocatioft  as  a  true  **  calling  upon  God,"  imply- 
ing supernatural  faith  in,  and  absolute  dependence  upon  Him,  and 
invocation  in  the  modern  general  acceptation  of  the  term  as  not 
belonging  exclusively  to  divine  worship.  Bullinger,  ^  Latimer,*  and 
the  Necessary  Eruditien,  commonly  called  the  King' s  Book,  ** 
are  severally  cited  in  support  of  this  contention.  It  is  probable  that 
quotations  might  be  multiplied  from  the  same  authorities  on  the 
opposite  side,  as  indeed  was  done  by  Mr.  Mackarness  in  his  *'  opinion  " 
(pages  62-4),  but  the  references  as  they  stand  make  out  a  strong  case, 
although  they  seem  to  us  unwarrantably  stretched  to  prove  that  *'  the 
censure  of  the  Article  is  perfectly  in  accord  with,  and  in  no  way  opposed 
to,  Catholic  faith  and  practice. ' ' 

The  best  proof  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  lawfulness  of 
Invocation  in  the  Church  of  England  are  not  weighty  enough  to  carry 
conviction,  however  clever  superficially,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
failed  to  confirm  Mr.  Evans  in  his  position. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  follow  him  in  his  statement  (page  8)  that 
he  examined  de  novo  the  grounds  on  which  (he)  had  hitherto  believed 
the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  not  to  be  hostile  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  ^Mooked  into  the  question  for  ( himself j,"  not 
resting  content  **  any  longer  with  the  statements  and  arguments  on 
the  subject  to  be  found  in  such  books  as  that  of  Bishop  Forbes," 
seeing  that  he  seems  to  have  been  content  to  get  his  arguments 
again  at  second-hand  and  to  reply  upon  the  *' authority  of  others, " 
a  proceeding  which  he  deprecated  in  the  case  of  his  earlier  belief 
(page  9).  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  his  transparent  honesty. 
For  conscience  sake  he  has  given  up  everything  that  this  world  holds 
dear  and  has  gone  forth  from  a  united  congregation,  built  up  by  him, 
through  a  fruitful  twelve  years'  ministry,  to  the  Catholic  faith,  to  a 
strange  land  nesciens  quo  iret.  That  God  may  reward  him  a 
thousandfold  for  his  sacrifices  must  be  the  prayer  of  every  Catholic 
who  reads  this  document  of  **  the  travail  of"  a  soul  reaching  the 
light  after  the  darkness  of  manifold  perplexity. 

TAITH  POUND  IN  LONDON.    A  Eecord  of  Visits  to  Catholic  Churches 
and  Charities.    London :  Bums  &  Oates.    Pp.  162. 
Without  being  prepared  to  go  to  the  extravagant  lengths  of  the 
publishers  who  hail  their  latest  offspring  as   **  the  Catholic  book  of 

34th  Decade,  Sermon  11,  p.  206,  Ed.  Parker  Soc.;  Sermon  5,  p.  212;  5th 
Decade,  Sermon  5,  p.  163. 

*  Remains,  p.  1 86.  ^  Exposition  of  Third  Commandment. 
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the  season  ' '  par  excellence,  we  can  give  its  fair  meed  of  praise  to  a 
work  half-humorous,  half-didactic,  distinctly  above  the  average.  It 
is  difficult  to  place  it  in  the  right  category.  In  some  respects  it 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  glorified  ecclesiastical  guide-book,  in 
others  of  an  elaborate  satire  on  divers  aspects  of  contemporary 
Catholicism  in  London.  The  author,  who  is  generally  understood 
in  literary  circles  to  be  Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell,  Cardinal  Manning's 
friendly  biographer  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  *  ^  John  Oldcastle, ' ' 
adopts  throughout  the  role  of  a  candid  friend,  and  the  very  solidity 
of  his  own  faith  allows  him  to  utter  criticisms  on  the  methods  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  that  would,  even  in  a  modified  form,  come 
ill  from  the  mouth  of  a  neophyte.  It  is  the  old  story  of  one  man 
being  allowed  to  steal  the  horse  while  another  cannot  dare  to  look 
over  the  hedge. 

Perhaps  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  wording  of  the  sub-title  will 
best  describe  the  contents  of  the  v  olume,  and  at  the  same  time  place 
the  reader  in  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  which  it  is  redolent.  It  is 
there  declared  to  be  ''A  Relation  of  the  Strange  Adventures  of 
Count  Marco  Caradori  who  came  hither  for  the  Coronation  of  Edward 
VII,  and  who  in  our  Babylon  discovered  His  own  Spiritual  Crown. 
Together  with  some  very  Candid  Conversations  wherein  are  set  down 
Certain  Straight  Sayings  of  the  Eminent  Servant  of  God,  Cardinal 
Manning. ' ' 

The  actual  story  which  forms  the  rough  setting  of  much  moral- 
izing, is  briefly  this :  A  certain  young  Italian  Count,  a  Catholic  in 
name,  a  sceptic  at  heart,  and  a  snob  of  the  first  water  withal,  in  spite 
of  his  nobility,  visits  London  for  the  first  time  during  the  summer  of 
1902.  He  accepts  the  hospitality  of  a  chance  acquaintance  found  in 
Venice,  who  becomes  for  the  nonce  his  *  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.'  This  cicerone,  who  tells  the  tale  throughout  in  the  first 
person,  is  a  fervent  Catholic  with  the  history  of  the  Church  in  England 
at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  he  makes  the  most  of  his  knowledge  by 
pointing  a  moral  wherever  possible  to  his  sceptical  friend,  whom  he 
introduces  to  the  ecclesiastical  sights  of  the  English  metropolis.  He 
begins  indeed  by  modestly  disclaiming  any  intention  to  emulate  the 
wonderful  American  who  had  pointed  out  to  him  '■ '  the  spot  at  which 
Dr.  Johnson  said  to  Boswell,  *  Let  us  clear  our  minds  of  cant '  (*  and 
if  we  Catholics  and  our  fellows  only  could  and  would  !  '  he  said) 
.  .  .  the  track  of  Holborn  which  Thomas  Aquinas  once  walked, 
his  figure  bigger  than  even  Dr.  Johnson's,  swathed  in  the  flannel  of 
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St.  Dominic  .  .  .  the  scene  of  the  courthouse  in  which  the 
recusant  Inigo  Jones  was  fined  ;^546  for  his  profession  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith ;  the  sacred  yards  of  earth  lying  about  the  Marble  Arch 
whereon  the  Jesuit  Southwell,  poet  and  saint, 

*'  The  hard  and  rarest  union  that  can  be," 

and  many  another  confessor,  mounted  to  Heaven  by  the  Tyburn 
gallows-tree ;  the  spot  in  the  Tower  on  which  Thomas  More,  martyr 
and  wit,  laid  his  head,  jesting  with  the  axe-man  as  a  Manning  in  our 
own  day  might,  whose  serenity  of  soul  could  be  disturbed  by  no  cal- 
amity of  the  body ;  ' '  but  he  does  not  fall  far  short  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  bypaths  of  Catholic  London.  The  visitor  from 
Italy  knows  nothing  of  the  wealth  of  historical  and  religious  treasures 
that  lie  hid  beneath  the  seething  mass  of  worldly  *' trumperiness" 
(the  word  is  our  author's)  that  at  first  engages  his  curiosity.  He 
begins  by  asking,  ''Where  is  Jimmy's?"  using  with  evident  relish 
the  last  slang  nickname,  picked  up  abroad,  of  a  restaurant  beloved  by 
London  club-men  :  it  is  the  object  of  his  friend  to  wean  his  affections 
from  such  trivialities  by  giving  him  an  insight  into  the  network  of 
Catholic  churches,  convents,  and  charities,^  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
religious  associations,  calculated  to  enkindle  his  dormant  faith  in  the 
reality  of  spiritual  beauty.  With  this  intention  (finally  crowned  with 
success)  he  takes  the  lukewarm  Count  Caradori  to  the  Oratory  (show- 
ing him  on  the  way  Cambridge  House  in  Piccadilly  where  Pope  Leo 
Xni,  when  Nuncio  at  Brussels,  spent  an  evening  as  the  guest  of  Lady 
Palmerston),  to  the  Church  of  the  Carmelites,  to  St.  Mary  of  the 
Angels,  Bayswater,  to  the  Jesuit  church  in  Farm  street,  to  the  Ger- 
man church  in  Whitechapel,  to  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  church 
at  Bethnal  Green,  to  the  French  chapels  in  Little  George  Street,  and 
in  Leicester  Square,  to  the  Sardinia  Street  Chapel  (the  oldest  Catholic 
church  in  London,  soon,  alas  !  to  be  demolished),  to  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Victories  in  High  Street,  Kensington  (better  known 
as  the  *' Pro- Cathedral,"  where  *' the  still  small  voice  of  Cardinal 
Manning  seemed  to  be  audible"),  and  to  many  other  fanes  as  far 
afield  as  the  Dominican  church  on  Haverstock  Hill,  the  church  of 
the  English  Martyrs  close  to  the  Tower,  served  by  Oblates  of  Mary 

1  Among  them,  the  Orphanage  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Westminster,  the 
Home  for  the  Aged  Poor  and  for  Children,  kept  by  the  Sisters  of  Nazareth  at  Ham- 
mersmith, and  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
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Immaculate,  the  church  of  the  Capuchins  (those  **  bearded  counsel- 
lors of  God  ")  at  Peckham,  and  the  Franciscan  church  at  Stratford.^ 

Truly,  a  long  day's  visitation!  Were  it  not  for  a  hint  about  a 
chauffeur  that  implies  a  motor-car  to  have  been  the  vehicle  used  by 
the  Count  and  his  companion,  it  would  tax  the  credulity  of  the 
reader  to  be  told  that  this  variety  of  shrines  could  have  been  seen 
within  twelve  hours.  As  it  is,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Count 
Marco  was  '  '■  subdued ' '  by  the  evening.  His  friend  did  not  spare 
him  at  any  point  of  the  journey  from  lengthy  disquisitions. 

The  Oratory  calls  forth  the  oft-told  history  of  the  Tractarian 
movement.  In  language  couched  too  much  on  a  Scriptural  model  to 
be  very  reverent,  the  Italian  is  told  how  '*  there  came  forth  (from 
Oxford)  a  man  whose  name  was  John,  the  Precursor  of  the  revived 
Catholicism  of  modern  England — John  Henry  Newman;"  how 
Faber  followed  him  and  became  the  first  Superior  of  the  London 
house  of  St.  Philip  on  its  separation  from  the  parent  foundation  at 
Birmingham — a  separation  which  Newman  never  forgave,  although 
the  author  is  discreetly  silent  on  the  subject ;  how  Manning,  the 
Neophyte,  there  first  exercised  his  office  as  Deacon,  and  Thackeray 
and  Charlotte  Bronte  mingled  with  the  congregation.  There  is  a 
more  sympathetic  reference  to  the  great  Oratorian  at  this  point  of 
the  book  than  elsewhere.  The  author  is  too  obviously  in  whole- 
hearted sympathy  with  Manning  (whose  figure  looms  largely  through- 
out the  narrative)  to  have  much  room  for  appreciation  of  the  far 
different  genius,  mental  outlook,  aims,  and  methods  of  Newman. 
This  defect  will  considerably  detract  from  the  value  of  the  work  in 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  Anglican  as  much  as  Catholic,  who  rever- 
ence from  afar  the  latter 's  memory. 

Lovers  of  Manning,  on  the  other  hand,  will  welcome  the  innum- 
erable side  lights  thrown  on  that  wonderful  figure's  many-sided  character. 
The  sight  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  founded  by  him 
at  Bayswater  when  he  introduced  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles  into 
England,  gives  rise  to  a  rapid  retrospect  of  Manning,  the  Anglican 
Archdeacon,  on  the  high  road  to  the  Chair  of  Augustine  at  Canter- 
bury ;  Manning  the  Priest,  the  English  St.  Charles  Borromeo  ;  the 
Archbishop  ;  the  socialist  Cardinal,  reconciling  Capital  and  Labor, 
dockowner  and  docker ;  Manning,  the  unfailing  friend  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  the  wise  spiritual  father  of  countless  souls,  the  selfless 

2  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  St.  George's  Cathedral,  South wark,  Pugin's 
noble  Gothic  fane,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  the  list. 
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Apostle  of  Temperance  who  ''bore  the  reproach"  of  faddist  by- 
renouncing  wine  so  that  he  might  preach  by  example  as  well  as  by- 
precept  a  like  abstinence  to  men  to  whom  the  taste  of  drink  meant 
destruction  for  themselves. 

But  the  part  of  the  book  that  will  most  interest  sympathizers  with 
the  ideals  of  Manning  is  that  taken  up  with  his  maxims,  oral  or 
written.  The  author  has  adopted  the  unusual  plan  of  underlining 
what  he  terms  ''the  Written  Word  of  Cardinal  Manning"  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  his  ''Spoken  Word."  The  former  is  almost 
entirely  taken  wholesale  from  Mr.  Purcell's  notorious  biography ;  the 
latter  would  seem  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  conversations  between 
Manning  and  the  author,  ^  who  wisely  qualifies  much  of  its  caustic 
severity  by  the  following  remarks:  "Close  talkers  talk  sometimes 
laxly  ;  are  subject  to  moods  of  panic ;  influenced  disproportionately 
by  environment,  and  even  by  the  personality  of  the  hearer. 
Then  again  the  Spoken  Word  may  be  misheard,  misunderstood, 
wrongly  remembered.  Let  these  conditions  weigh  with  the  reader, 
who  has  this  further  rule — that  the  sayings  of  Cardinal  Manning  are 
correctly  interpreted  only  when  they  express  his  burning  desire  that 
Catholics  should  show  forth  in  their  daily  words  and  acts  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel. ' ' 

These  "  Strait  Sayings  "  of  Manning  embrace  a  variety  of  topics, 
ranging  from  the  utility  of  the  direction  of  nuns  to  the  Temporal 
Power,  from  Social  Problems  of  the  hour  to  the  best  means  of  attract- 
ing the  non -Catholic  mind.  Some  of  them  are  pungent  to  the  verge 
of  bitterness,  e.  g.,  the  denunciation  of  the  prevalent  Catholic  atti- 
tude of  somnolent  lethargy  in  the  sacristy  so  that  the  Cardinal  can 
indignantly  declare,  ' '  All  the  great  works  of  charity  have  had  their 
beginning  out  of  the  Church,"  enumerating  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
legislation  against  vivisection  and  cruelty  to  children,  even*the  Tem- 
perance Crusade.  The  halting  reference  to  Father  Mathew  in  con- 
nection with  the  last-named  agitation  is  enough  to  make  the  reader 
receive  with  caution  many  of  the  Cardinal's  generalizations.  Old 
age  is  proverbially  liable  to  exaggeration  :  even  Princes  of  the  Church 
are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  trend  of  Manning's  mind,  as  exemplified  by  the  many  quota- 
tions in  the  present  book,  lay  in  the  twofold  direction  of  uniting  the 

^  He  tells  us  that  he  is  only  fulfilling  the  solemn  injunction  given  to  him  by 
Manning  **  I  say  these  things  to  you  that  you  may  bear  witness  when  I  am  gone." 
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Church  and  the  world  in  the  work  of  social  reform,  and  of  making 
Catholicism  in  England  progressive  in  the  best  sense,  /.  ^.,  alive  to 
the  requirements  of  modern  thought,  and  in  the  vanguard  of  human 
progress.  These  principles,  aided  by  their  concrete  though  imperfect 
realization  in  the  churches,  convents  (^.  g.  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Paul  and  of  the  Good  Shepherd)  and  charities  {e.  g., 
Nazareth  House,  and  the  Hospital  of  SS.  John  and  Elizabeth),  of 
Catholic  London,  were  instrumental  in  converting  Count  Marco  Cara- 
dori,  who  begins  by  sneering  at  the  ^'superfluous  "  priests  of  Rome, 
and  whose  interest  in  St.  Philip  (the  grandson  of  a  manufacturing 
tradesman,  he  says,  with  unconscious  snobbery),  is  limited  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  common  ancestor,  into  a  Catholic  in  deed  as  well  as 
in  name.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  story  of  this  conversion,  told 
with  a  quaint  charm  of  style  enlivened  by  bright  touches  of  humorous 
irony — ^all  the  more  effective  because  unmixed  with  any  suspicion  of 
uncharitable  gall — may  do  a  useful  work  among  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. It  will  serve  as  an  excellent  antidote  to  Mr.  Purcell's  mis- 
leading Life  by  demonstrating  the  true  mind,  modern  in  its  outlook, 
yet  holding  fast  to  the  old  paths.  Catholic  to  the  centre  without  being 
foolishly  blind  to  the  defects  of  individual  Catholics,  of  Henry 
Edward,  Cardinal  Manning. 

HUMAN  PERSONALITY  AND  ITS  SURVIVAL  OF  BODILY  DEATH. 
By  Frederic  W.  H.  Meyers.  In  two  volumes  :  Vol.  I — xlvi,  700.  Vol. 
II— XX,  660.    New  York :  Longmans,  G-reen  &  Co.    1903. 

MODERN  SPIRITISM.  A  critical  examination  of  its  phenomena, 
character,  and  teaching  in  the  light  of  the  known  facts.  By  J.  God- 
frey Raupert.    Pp.  248.    St.  Lonis  :  B.  Herder.    1904. 

Mr.  Meyer's  posthumous  work  on  Hu77ian  Personality  has  been 
before  the  public  a  year  or  more,  and  in  the  meantime  has  evoked 
considerable  discussion,  so  that  the  reader  may  be  supposed  to  be  more 
or  less  acquainted  directly  or  indirectly  with  its  general  character. 
The  reviewer  conjoins  it  here  with  Mr.  Raupert 's  Modern  Spiritism, 
partly  because  the  respective  subject-matter  of  the  two  works  overlaps 
and  partly  because  of  their  divergent  interpretation  of  the  same 
phenomena. 

As  a  compilation  of  the  investigations  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  into  the  region  of  the  occult  and  super-normal,  Mr.  Meyer's 
work  has  a  distinct  value.  It  brings  together  within  a  relatively 
small  compass  a  vast  amount  of    important    information    concern- 
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ing  out-of-the-way  phenomena  'the  critical  sifting  of  which  has  for 
thirty  years  enlisted  the  united  efforts  of  many  competent  workers. 
These  phenomena  relate  to  what  are  called  disintegrations  or  altera- 
tions of  personality,  the  praeter-normal  traits  of  genius,  the  marvels 
of  somnambulism  and  hypnotism,  hallucinations,  telepathy,  com- 
munications that  seem  to  come  from  the  world  of  spirits,  the  strange 
activities  manifested  in  motor  automatism,  trance,  spirit  possession, 
ecstasy,  and  the  like.  In  no  other  single  work  is  there  to  be  found  so 
comprehensive  and  on  the  whole  so  critically  digested  a  mass  of  in- 
formation on  these  praeter-normal  and  super-normal  phenomena  of 
human  consciousness.  So  far,  therefore,  as  its  matter  is  concerned  the 
work  is  highly  valuable  not  only  for  the  student  of  psychology  whom 
it  furnishes  with  a  wealth  of  data  whereon  to  construct  hypothesis  or 
theory,  but  likewise  for  the  general  reader  who  wishes  to  be  informed 
as  to  what  experimental  research  has  brought  to  light  regarding  cer- 
tain idiosyncrasies  and  latent  potencies  of  human  nature. 

Of  the  form  in  which  this  wealth  of  matter  is  set  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  speak.  The  author's  enthusiasm,  what  Professor  James  calls 
\i\s  perfervidum  ingeniujft,  breathes  and  glows  through  it  all.  He  lays 
the  ancient  classics,  the  philosophies  of  all  the  ages,  and  the  treasuries 
of  the  sciences  under  contribution  to  a  most  captivating  embodiment, 
and  he  presents  the  whole  with  a  method  so  perspicuous  that  the 
reader's  apprehension  is  easily  captivated,  even  though  the  judgment 
remain  unconvinced. 

So  much  must  justly  be  said  concerning  the  work  on  its  descrip- 
tive side.  Regarding  its  theory  or  philosophy  one  can  say  little, 
if  anything,  in  its  favor.  The  fundamental  conception  of  that 
philosophy  is  the  well-known  doctrine  of  the  *'  subliminal  conscious- 
ness," or  in  a  loose  sense  the  **  ultra- marginal  self  or  personality." 
Below  and  beyond  the  ordinary  waking  consciousness  there  lies  in 
every  individual  a  fund  of  psychical  energy  which  is  habitually  dor- 
mant but  manifests  itself  to  the  usually  active  self  on  stimulation  or 
suggestion — spontaneously  as  in  dreams,  or  artificially  as  in  the  hyp- 
notic state  or  trance.  Or,  to  use  Mr.  Meyer's  brilliant  simile,  each 
end  of  the  prismatic  ribbon  on  which  optical  analysis  spreads  out  the 
component  beams  of  white  light  are  ether  waves  of  which  our  retina 
takes  no  cognizance.  Beyond  the  red  come  waves  whose  potency  we 
still  recognize,  but  as  heat  and  not  as  light.  Beyond  the  violet 
end  are  waves  still  more  mysterious,  whose  very  existence  man  for 
ages  never  suspected  and  whose  intimate  potencies  are  still   but  ob- 
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scurely  known.  Even  so  it  may  be  conjectured,  beyond  each  end  of 
our  conscious  spectrum  extends  a  range  of  faculty  and  perception 
exceeding  the  known  range,  but  as  yet  indistinctly  guessed.  Beyond 
the  red  end  lie  the  organic  faculties  that  control  the  vital  processes 
and  the  reserve  energy  needed  for  extraordinary  muscular  exertion. 
Beyond  the  violet  end  of  our  psychological  spectrum  lie  what  Mr. 
Meyers  calls  the  ultra-intellectual  or  super-normal  faculties     (p.  18). 

Apart  from  the  analogy,  under  which  the  conception  of  this  latent 
or  subconscious  energy  and  the  ultra -extension  thereof  under  appro- 
priate stimulation  is  conveyed,  the  theory,  it  will  be  noted,  contains 
nothing  substantially  different  from  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the 
soul  as  the  **  substantial  form  "  of  the  body,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
a  closer  familiarity  on  the  author's  part  with  that  doctrine  as  developed 
by  neo-scholastic  writers,  would  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  have 
confessed  that  he  **  knows  of  no  source  from  which  valid  help  has 
been  offered  toward  the  reconcilement  of  the  two  opposing  systems 
[the  old  exaggerated  unitary  conception  and  the  recent  exaggerated 
coordination  conception  of  the  self]  in  a  profounder  synthesis  "  (p.  11). 

The  two  excessive  views  of  human  personality  are  perfectly  medi- 
ated in  the  scholastic  theory  of  the  single  nature  of  man  as  composed 
of  the  body  ' '  as  matter  ' '  and  the  soul  as  * '  form, ' '  the  two  principles 
being  conjoined  in  a  unity  of  substance,  essence,  and  person.  The 
fuller  development  of  this  point  we  must  leave,  however,  for  another 
opportunity. 

In  the  author's  theory  the  ''subliminal  self"  is  in  abiding  com- 
munication with  a  *' meta-etherial "  environment,  "the  spiritual 
transcendental  world  in  which  the  soul  exists."  Here  it  is  in  con- 
stant rapport  yf'ith.  the  "universe,"  the  "Supreme,"  the  Soul  of  the 
Cosmos,  from  which  it  is  capable  of  drawing  renewed  energy.  This 
perennial  touch  with  the  ' '  world-soul ' '  does  not  exclude — on  the 
contrary,  it  includes — mediation  with  discarnate  spirits,  the  souls 
especially  of  our  friends  who  have  entered  into  the  meta-etherial  uni- 
verse. There  is  a  yearning  for  communication  on  their  part  with 
their  brethren  in  the  present  sphere. 

By  long  repeated  effort  and  experimentation  they  have  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  response  from  souls  still  incarnate,  and  now  that  the 
chasm  between  the  two  worlds  has  been  experimentally  bridged,  faith 
based  on  tradition  and  authority  is  to  merge  into  science. 

When  Bacon  wrote  his  Instauratio  Magna  he  proclaimed  the 
gradual  victory  of  observation  and  experiment  in  every  department  of 
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human  study  save  one, — ''The  realm  of  'Divine  things'  he  left  to 
Authority  and  Faith."  Mr.  Meyers  "  urges  that  that  great  exemption 
need  be  no  longer  made  ;  that  there  now  exists  an  incipient  method 
of  getting  at  this  Divine  knowledge  also,  with  the  same  certainty,  the 
same  calm  assurance  with  which  we  make  our  steady  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  terrene  things.  The  authority  of  creeds  and  Churches 
will  thus  be  replaced  by  the  authority  of  observation  and  experiment. 
The  impulse  of  faith  will  resolve  itself  into  a  reasoned  and  resolute 
imagination  bent  upon  raising  even  higher  than  now  the  highest  ideals 
of  man." 

When  this  sliall  have  come  to  pass,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  ' '  sacer- 
dotalism must  disappear ;  no  body  of  men  will  any  longer  persuade 
mankind  of  their  exclusive  right  to  promulgate  or  to  interpret  that 
Catholic  truth,  which  is  bestowed  impartially  upon  all,"  and  should 
such  a  claim  be  afterwards  put  forth  by  "  sensitives  "  or  "  mediums," 
the  intermediaries  of  the  new  revelation— the  peculiarly  endowed  men 
and  women  through  whom  intercommunication  with  the  world  of 
discarnate  spirits  is  effected — the  claim  will  promptly  carry  with  it  its 
own  refutation,  for  they  must  rest  their  messages  from  the  other  world 
not  on  "authority  "  but  on  "  evidence  and  reason." 

As  regards  the  ' '  religious  upshot  of  the  now  established  method 
of  communicating  with  the  other  world  Mr.  Meyer  writes  thus  : 
"Observation,  experiment,  inference  have  led  many  inquirers,  of 
whom  I  am  one,  to  a  belief  in  direct  or  telepathic  intercommunication 
not  only  between  the  minds  of  men  still  on  earth,  but  between  minds  or 
spirits  still  on  earth  and  spirits  departed.  .  .  .  Such  a  ^/j^r^z^^ry  opens 
the  door  also  to  a  revelation.  By  discovery  and  by  revelation — by  obser- 
vation from  without  the  veil  and  by  utterance  from  within — certain 
theses  have  been  provisionally  established  with  regard  to  such  departed 
souls  as  we  have  been  able  to  encounter."  Their  status  he  infers  to 
be  one  of  endless  evolution  in  wisdom  and  in  love.  Their  loves  of 
earth  persist,  "  but  those  in  bliss  give  no  support  to  any  special 
system  of  terrene  theology.  They  see  the  Universe  as  good,  and 
what  of  evil  they  may  know  is  not  that  of  a  slavish  thing.  It  is 
embodied  in  no  mighty  Potentate  ;  rather  it  forms  an  isolating  mad- 
ness from  which  higher  spirits  strive  to  free  the  distorted  soul.  There 
needs  no  chastisement  of  fire ;  self-knowledge  is  man's  punishment 
and  his  reward  ;  self-knowledge  and  the  nearness  of  the  aloofness  of 
companion  souls." 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  whilst  the  author  starts  from  the 
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hypothesis  of  the  **  subliminal  self"  as  the  side  of  human  personality 
impinging  on  the  spirit -world,  his  crowning  teaching  is,  that  from  these 
communications  we  are  now  in  a  position,  as  he  thinks,  to  receive 
from  that  world  the  guarantee  of  the  soul's  survival  after  death,  and 
they  shall  take  the  place  of  the  heretofore  teachings  of  Christianity 
concerning  man's  destiny  in  the  future  life. 

But  what,  it  may  here  be  asked,  if  those  supposed  communications 
from  the  spirit-world  turn  out  to  be  utterly  deceptive  messages,  ema- 
nating, indeed,  from  disembodied  spirits,  but  subtle  forms  in  which 
the  '■ '  father  of  lies  ' '  once  again  masquerades  before  his  human  dupes 
in  the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light  ?  To  ask  such  a  question  is,  of  course, 
to  subject  oneself  to  the  charge  of  naivete,  of  a  reactionary  appeal  to 
the  time-worn  explanation  of  preternatural  phenomena  by  imputing 
them  to  Satan  and  his  ministers.  None  the  less  is  the  question 
pertinent,  and  the  old  solution  in  the  present  case  apparently  quite 
justified. 

For  the  evidence  for  this  latter  statement  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  second  work,  whose  title  appears  above.  Mr.  Raupert  speaks 
with  no  less  and  probably  with  greater  authority  than  Mr.  Meyers  on 
the  phenomena  of  modern  spiritism.  Equally  conversant  with  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject,  he  has  studied  the  facts  and  forms  of  spirit  com- 
munication, as  manifested  not  only  in  other  persons,  but  in  his  own 
self.  For  a  long  time  an  avowed  spiritist,  he  has  had  exceptional 
opportunity  of  empirical  study  of  the  subject.  In  a  former  book  on 
the  Dangers  of  Spiritism  he  described  some  of  the  methods  of  inter- 
communication with  discarnate  intelligences  and  indicated  the  baneful 
consequences,  physical  and  moral,  of  such  practices.  The  present 
work  contains  a  more  detailed  classification  of  spiritistic  phenomena, 
and  proves  convincingly  that  some  at  least  of  these  phenomena  are 
due  to  the  intervention  of  intelligences  of  an  independent  and  ex- 
traneous character. 

The  all -important  question  is  whether  that  intelligence  is  the  dis- 
carnate soul  of  man  —  whether  directly  or  through  the  medium  of 
'* sensitives"  the  departed  spirit  is  permitted  or  is  able  to  communi- 
cate with  its  kindred  on  this  side  the  gulf.  The  affirmative  answer  to 
this  question  is  supported  by  some  strong  arguments.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  the  one  increasingly  adopted  by  scientists.  Many  testi- 
monies from  leading  men  of  science  are  cited  by  Mr.  Raupert.  In 
the  second  place,  the  spiritistic  theory  is  commended  by  its  simplicity. 
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It  seems  at  first  sight  to  hai:monize  with  man's  universal  belief  in  a 
spirit-world,  and  its  acceptance  saves  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and 
many  complications.  Lastly,  the  theory  appears  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  and  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  The  messengers  from  the 
other  world  often  bear  a  marvellous  likeness  to  the  dead.  They  know 
the  condition  of  our  earth -life ;  they  act  and  speak  like  incarnate 
souls ;  they  know  our  language  and  expression,  our  ways  of  judging 
of  things  seen  and  unseen  ;  they  know  our  weaknesses,  our  strong 
points,  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  our  temperament  and  character. 
They  fit  naturally  and  normally  into  our  common  life  and  its  manifold 
conditions  and  circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  facts  bearing  against  the  spiritistic 
theory  are  seemingly  graver  and  more  numerous.  Mr.  Raupert  has 
very  clearly  analyzed  and  grouped  these  arguments  under  five  headings 
which  we  have  space  here  simply  to  mention,  i.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  the  difficulty  if  not  the  impossibility  of  identifying  those  who 
communicate  from  the  other  world  and  claim  that  they  are  the  spirits  of 
the  dead.  This  applies  first  to  the  name  of  the  communicating 
intelligence.  That  name  is  never  given  straightforwardly  and  unhesi- 
tatingly. Again,  there  is,  as  Mr.  Stainton  Moses,  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  reliable  mediums,  writes  in  Spirit  Identity,  *  *  the  extreme  difficulty 
in  getting  any  fact  precisely  given,  especially  facts  that  are  certainly 
external  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sitters. ' '  Add  to  this  the  incon- 
sistencies, incoherencies,  contradictions  in  a  communicator's  account 
of  himself,  oblivion  and  error  about  things  which  it  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  the  real  person  should  have  forgotton  or  be  mistaken  about, 
the  usual  triviality  or  unreality  of  the  messages,  and  the  difficulty  of 
identification  is  greatly  increased. 

2.  The  second  grave  difficulty  in  the  way  of  spiritistic  theory 
is  the  known  love  of  personation  on  the  part  of  the  manifesting  in- 
telligences. Thus,  to  quote  Mr.  Stainton  Moses  again,  we  meet  with 
"  vain  creatures  strutting  in  borrowed  plumes,  Shakespeares  who  can- 
not spell.  Bacons  who  cannot  convey  consecutive  ideas ;  with 
others,  really  actors  of  excellence,  who  play  their  part  for  a  time  with 
skill.  The  free  use  made  of  names  great  and  honored  amongst  men 
is  one  of  the  most  suspicious  of  signs,  especially  when  we  find,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case,  that  they  are  made  the  sponsors  for  the  pre- 
tentions, nonsense,  bombastic  platitude,  or  egregious  twaddle  ;  still 
more  so  when  the  claims  put  forward  break  down  on  the  simplest 
examination." 
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3.  A  third  difficulty  in  this  connection  is  the  general  moral  ox 
rather  immoral  character  of  the  manifesting  intelligences .  Mr.  Raupert 
has  in  his  possession  a  number  of  carefully  investigated  and  in  some 
instances  personally  observed  cases  in  which  the  spirit-intelligence, 
after  giving  for  many  months  in  succession  abundant  evidence  of  its 
identity  with  some  deceased  friend  or  relative,  after  conveying  the 
most  exalted  teachings  respecting  human  duty  and  responsibility,  after 
habitually  introducing  itself  by  prayerful  aspirations  of  the  most 
elevating  kind,  and  completely  transforming  the  mental  and  moral 
life  of  the  persons  concerned,  was  in  the  end  discovered  to  be  a  mas- 
querading intelligence,  and  on  its  own  confession  keenly  intent  upon 
working  the  moral  and  the  physical  ruin  of  its  victims.  The  inge- 
nuity displayed  in  attaining  this  end,  the  tricks  and  subtleties  resorted 
to  in  order  to  escape  detection  and  to  continue  ''in  possession," 
were  in  one  or  two  instances  of  a  kind  passing  all  human  compre- 
hension and  imagination,  and  the  wonder  is  that  anything  like  an 
escape  from  such  toils  is  ever  effected  at  all.  In  some  instances  this 
is  only  accomplished  after  the  physical  constitution  of  the  victim  has 
been  completely  ruined  ;  in  others,  the  termination  of  the  experiment 
is  reached  in  the  asylum  or  in  some  institution  for  the  cure  of  nervous 
diseases. 

4.  A  fourth  objection  to  the  spiritistic  theory  is  a  development  of 
the  preceding,  viz.,  that  \hQ  general  effect  of  spiritistic  practices  upon 
the  medium  and  the  investigators  is  physically  and  morally  baneful^ — 
mental  and  nervous  exhaustion  and  collapse.  ' '  Ten  thousand  people 
are  at  present  confined  in  lunatic  asylums  on  account  of  having  tam- 
pered with  the  supernatural  [preternatural],"  says  Dr.  Winslow  in  his 
book  Spiritualistic  Madness.  The  moral  disasters  are  too  obvious  to 
require  explicit  indication. 

5.  A  fifth  and  perhaps  still  more  fatal  argument  against  spiritistic 
theory  is  the  contradictory  character  of  the  teaching  given  by  the  intelli- 
gences. Amongst  various  proofs  of  this  charge  Mr.  Raupert  cites  the 
following  from  Spiritism  As  It  Is,  a  book  written  by  a  quondam 
spiritist.  Dr.  William  Potter :  ' '  The  teachings  and  theories  given 
through  the  different  manifestations  are  as  various  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  We  are  taught  that  God  is  a  person ;  that  He  is  impersonal ; 
that  He  is  omnipotent ;  that  He  is  governed  by  nature's  laws ;  that 
everything  is  God  ;  that  there  is  no  God  ;  that  we  are  gods.  We  are 
taught  that  the  soul  is  eternal ;  that  it  commences  its  existence  at  con- 
ception, at  birth,  at  maturity,  at. old  age.     That  all  are  immortal. 
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That  the  soul  is  a  winged  monad  in  the  centre  of  the  brain  ;  that  it 
gets  tired,  and  goes  down  into  the  stomach  to  rest ;  that  it  is  material ; 
that  it  is  immaterial ;  that  it  is  unchangeable ;  that  it  changes  like  the 
body ;  that  it  is  developed  by  the  body ;  that  it  is  human  in  form ; 
that  it  is  in  but  one  place  at  a  time ;  that  it  is  in  all  places  at  the  same 
time  .  .  ,  We  are  taught  that  there  is  no  high,  no  low,  no  good,  no 
bad.  That  murder  is  right,  lying  is  right,  slavery  is  right,  adultery  is 
right.  That  whatever  is,  is  right.  That  nothing  we  can  know  can 
injure  the  soul  or  retard  its  progress.  That  it  is  wrong  to  blame 
anyone  ;  that  none  should  be  punished  ;  that  man  is  a  machine,  and 
not  to  blame  for  his  conduct" — and  much  more  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Raupert  concludes  with  a  sufficiently  detailed  exposition  of  the 
general  spiritistic  creed  and  philosophy. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  brevity  of  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  argu- 
ment against  the  spiritistic  theory  may  not  leave  in  the  reader's  mind 
the  impression  that  the  author  indulges  in  any  a  priori  subjective 
vaporings.  As  one  follows  his  reasoning  in  the  text,  one  is  impressed 
with  its  constant  reserve. 

Writing  from  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  subject,  the  result  of 
long  personal  experience,  and  with  its  pertinent  literature,  he  is  evi- 
dently quite  alive  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  matter  and  the  danger 
of  overstatement  of  fact  or  undue  extension  of  inference.  His  central 
thesis  contains  two  parts :  ( i )  that  the  so-called  spiritualistic  phe- 
nomena cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  agency  of  human  discamate 
spirits;  (2)  that  some  of  those  phenomena  at  least  must  be  referred 
to  non-human  intelligences  and  those  not  of  a  beneficent  but  of  a 
maleficent  character.  In  defending  this  position  he  has  not  lost  sight 
of  the  theory  which  attributes  those  phenomena  to  the  latent  and  as 
yet  unexplored  forces  of  man's  nature,  to  a  '^secondary  personality  or 
subliminal  self."  Mr.  Meyers'  theory  mentioned  above  has  received 
adequate  attention.  But  we  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  matter  to  follow  this  in  the  text,  promising  that  he 
will  find  there  very  much  more  of  importance  on  a  subject  that  so  ab- 
sorbs and  perplexes  the  modern  mind. 

THE  OLD  EIDDLE  AND  THE  NEWEST  ANSWEE.    By  John  Gerard, 
S.  J.,  P.L.S.    Pp.  X— 293.    New  York  ;  Longmans,  Green  &  Oo.    1904. 

The  '*  Old  Riddle  "  is  of  course  that  of  the  origin  of  the  universe. 
The  world  as  we  find  it  must  have  had  a  beginning.  "Astronomy, ' '  says 
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Huxley,  **  leads  us  to  contemplate  phenomena  the  very  nature  of  which 
demonstrates  that  they  must  have  had  a  beginning."  But  if  a  begin- 
ning then  must  there  be  a  cause  to  which  that  beginning  was  due,  a 
cause  capable  of  producing  all  that  has  actually  been  produced  outside 
itself,  without  which  was  made  nothing  that  was  made.  Now  what  is 
the  nature  of  this  cause?  The  ''newest  answer,"  though  it  simply 
repeats  in  other  phrase  a  highly  ancient  guess  at  things,  is  that  the 
cause  of  the  cosmos  is  just  the  forces  at  work  within  the  system,  gov- 
erned ab  intus  by  the  ''  law  of  substance  ' '  and  ''  the  law  of  evolution. ' ' 
The  universe,  says  Haeckel,  ''  is  eternal,  infinite  and  illimitable.  Its 
substance  with  its  two  attributes  (matter  and  energy)  fills  infinite  space 
and  is  in  eternal  motion.  This  motion  runs  on  through  infinite  time 
as  an  unbroken  development  with  a  periodic  change  from  life  to  death, 
from  evolution  to  devolution. "  And  again  :  '' The  two  fundamental 
forms  of  substances,  ponderable  and  ether,  are  not  dead  and  moved 
only  by  extrinsic  force,  but  they  are  endowed  also  with  sensation  and 
will  (though  naturally  of  the  lowest  grade);  they  experience  an  incli- 
nation for  condensation,  a  dislike  of  strain  ;  they  strive  after  the  one 
and  struggle  against  the  other. ' '  Or,  as  an  ardent  disciple  proclaims 
it :  '*  We  rest  in  sure  and  certain  hope  that  no  force  and  no  combi- 
nation of  forces  can  stop  the  process  of  evolution,  which  from  a  speck 
of  jelly  has  developed  such  living  forms  as  Charles  Darwin  and  Her- 
bert Spencer  and  which  has  produced  the  beauty  of  the  earth  and  the 
heavens  from  formless  ether. ' ' 

Now  if  these  answers  were  ventured  as  mere  tentative  guesses  at 
solving  the  problem  of  origin  they  might  be  passed  by  as  so  many 
mere  lusus  ingenii.  But  coming  as  they  do  from  teachers  in  the 
centres  of  learning,  whence  the  light  of  truth  is  supposed  to  radiate 
even  unto  the  ''masses,"  they  carry  with  them  a  far-reaching  import- 
ance, the  more  so  that  such  teachings  are  claimed  to  be  based  on 
"science,"  to  be  indeed  "scientific"  conclusions. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  author  of  the  work  at  hand  to  enquire  into 
this  claim,  to  discover  what  really  is  the  answer  of  genuine  "science" 
to  the  "  riddle  of  existence."  Of  course  one  may  at  the  start  ques- 
tion whether  science,  physical  science,  is  competent  to  give  any 
answer  at  all  to  such  a  problem,  lying  as  it  does  beyond  her  sphere, 
the  domain  of  experience.  Nevertheless,  the  answer  is  heralded  in 
her  name,  and  it  is  well  to  examine  its  rational  credentials.  This 
the  author  proceeds  to  do.  No  one  who  has  looked  into  his  preceding 
works,  notably  that  bright  little  book,  Science  and  the  Scientists ^  need 
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be  told  that  Father  Gerard  hcis  no  quarrel  wit  h  science  as  such.  With 
Huxley  he  regards  science  as  ''nothing  but  trained  and  organized 
common-sense.  The  man  of  science  in  fact  simply  uses  with  scrupu- 
lous exactness  the  methods  which  we  all  habitually  and  at  every 
moment  use  carelessly.  Now  so  long  as  men  of  science  really  act 
thus  and  confine  themselves  to  the  treatment  of  matters  as  to  which 
they  can  claim  special  knowledge,  common -sense  bids  us  listen  to 
them  with  respect  and  even  with  submission.  But  the  same  common- 
sense  requires  that  we  should  satisfy  ourselves  that  they  truly  deserve 
the  character  assigned  them  and  pretend  to  no  knowledge  on  the 
score  of  science  but  what  their  scientific  methods  are  competent  to 
acquire.  When  they  stop  beyond  this  their  own  proper  domain,  what- 
ever weight  may  be  given  to  their  opinion  upon  other  grounds,  they 
cease  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Science. ' ' 

But  what  has  science  to  tell  us  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  its  process  of  development  ?  Before  proceeding  to  answer  this 
query  the  author  rightly  insists  on  clarifying  certain  terms  as  to  which 
no  little  obscurity  is  found  in  popular  scientific  writing,  and  under 
cover  of  which  obscurity  pseudo-science  is  made  to  pose  as  genuine, 
such  terms,  that  is,  as  ' '  laws  of  nature, "  ' '  law  of  evolution, "  "  law 
of  substance,"  and  the  rest. 

Having  defined  these  terms  he  goes  on  to  consider  the  answers 
proposed  in  the  name  of  science  to  the  seven  Weltrdthsel,  world-riddles, 
which  so  competent  a  scientist  as  Du  Bois  Reymond  deemed  insoluble, 
viz.,  (i)  the  nature  of  matter  and  of  force  ;  (2)  the  origin  of  mo- 
tion ;  (3)  the  origin  of  life  ;  (4)  the  apparently  designed  order  of 
nature ;  (5)  the  origin  of  sensation  and  consciousness  ;  (6)  the  origin 
of  rational  thought  and  speech  ;  (7)  free-will.  The  problem  of  nat- 
ural order  entails  such  subjects  as  purpose  and  chance,  monism,  and 
especially  evolution.  The  latter  much  troubled  problem  is  treated  by 
Father  Gerard  with  comparative  fulness,  about  half  the  volume  being 
devoted  to  it,  and  with  marked  skill  and  clearness.  The  sustained 
and  well  tempered  criticism  of  what  Professor  Huxley  considered  a 
demonstrative  argument  of  transformism,  the  genealogy  of  the  horse, 
is  especially  satisfactory. 

We  cannot,  nor  need  we,  follow  the  discussion.  The  conclusion 
reached  is  that  while  modern  discovery  has  immensely  multiplied  and 
magnified  the  marvels  which  have  to  be  accounted  for,  it  has  disclosed 
no  satisfying  solution  thereof.  So  far  as  the  forces  of  nature  are  con- 
cerned the  mysteries  that  lie  beyond  are  even  darker  than  they  were. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  science  to  solve  the  problem  of  ex- 
istence does  not  commit  us  to  the  agnostic  position  that  we  can  know- 
nothing  concerning  the  First  Cause.  We  know  that  such  a  Cause 
exists,  and  that  it  must  possess  every  perfection  which  we  discover  in 
Nature, — all  that  she  has  and  more,  since  what  she  derives  from  it 
the  Cause  of  nature  has  of  Itself. 

In  it  must  be  all  power,  for,  except  as  flowing  from  it,  there  is  no 
power  possible.  For,  as  the  proverb  says,  ^'  Nothing  is  to  be  got  out 
of  a  sack  but  what  is  in  it. ' '  Finally,  as  a  capable  cause  of  law  and 
order  in  nature  and  of  intellect  and  will  in  man,  the  First  Cause  must 
be  supereminently  endowed  with  understanding  and  freedom  in  the 
exercise  of  its  might,  else  were  it  inferior  to  its  own  works  (p.  273). 

Of  course,  this  conclusion  is  '  *  anthropomorphic, ' '  which  for- 
midable term  in  its  proper  sense  means  that  it  is  couched  in  human 
language,  as  it  needs  must  be,  to  convey  the  product  of  man's  under- 
standing, but  not  that  it  is  untrue.  Inadequate,  indeed,  it  is,  and 
analogous,  yet  within  the  measure  of  man's  present  power  of  con- 
ception and  expression  it  corresponds  to  a  reality.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  this  idea  the  book  is  brought  to  a  close — a  book  which,  like 
all  else  from  the  same  hand,  meets,  both  in  subject-matter  and  mode 
of  treatment,  the  needs  of  the  present  day. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them, since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


At    Home   with    the    Jardines :  creative  mind  are  seriously  con- 
Lilian     Bell.     Page.       $i.So.  sidered    in    this   story,   which    is 
The  overpowering   noise   of  otherwise  an  amusing  tale  of  life  in 
New  York  and  its  effects  upon  the  a  flat  and  on  a  small  country  place. 
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The  sharp -tongued  heroine  of  two 
or  three  earlier  books  appears  as 
a  devoted  wife  whose  pugnacity 
is  exercised  only  in  her  husband's 
behalf.  The  unabridged  repro- 
duction of  an  eccentric  servant's 
profanity  is  a  grave  defect,  how- 
soever justified  by  the  custom  of 
the  moment,  and  by  its  consist- 
ency with  the  description  of  the 
woman's  character. 

Challoners  :  E.  L.  Benson.  Mac- 
millan.     j^i-So. 

A  Low  Church  English  rec- 
tor making  an  idol  of  his  own 
conception  of  everybody's  duty, 
and  sincerely  and  unselfishly  lov- 
ing the  Church  of  England,  alien- 
ates his  children  and  makes  his 
faith  hateful  to  them  by  his  man- 
ner ;  his  daughter  insists  on  mar- 
rying an  atheist,  his  son  becomes 
a  Catholic  and  both  make  him 
feel  himself  in  the  wrong,  and 
the  story  leaves  him  broken  and 
contrite.  Music  plays  a  great 
part  in  the  story  and  is  well  man- 
aged, and  the  book  is  quite  free 
from  the  ' '  Dodo  ' '  element. 

Confessions  of  a   Club   Woman: 

Agnes  Surb ridge.     Doubleday. 

$1.50- 

A  grocer's  wife  too  ignorant 
to  find  contentment  in  her  family 
duties  and  such  amusements  as 
her  husband's  income  and  her 
own  qualities  justify,  fancies  her- 
self desirous  of  a  "broader  life," 
and  joins  a  club  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  admission  to  its  parties 
and  receptions.  She  makes  her 
way  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
circle  of  women's  clubs,  seeing 
on  the  way  as  many  species  of 
trickery  and  meanness  as  could 


be  observed  in  a  national  election, 
and  gradually  losing  such  good 
qualities  as  originally  belonged  to 
her.  The  most  objectionable  in- 
cidents in  the  book  are  matters  of 
public  record,  and  the  heroine's 
deterioration  is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  behavior  required  for 
success  in  club  intrigues.  The 
story  is  instructive  reading  for 
men. 

Connectives  of  English  Speech: 
James     C.     Fernald.       Funk. 

Eccentric  disquisitions  on 
conjunctions,  prepositions,  rela- 
tive pronouns,  and  connective 
adverbs,  compose  this  volume ; 
it  is  too  verbose  to  be  agreeable 
reading,  too  indefinite  to  be  scien- 
tific, and  not  sufficiently  accurate 
for  use  in  grammar  classes. 

Dennis  McGrath,  Autocrat :  Ed- 
ward Sorter.      Turner,    j^i.oo. 

Short  stories  of  an  "  asphalt 
king ' '  and  his  self-moving  car- 
riage. The  humor  is  sometimes 
forced,  but  the  book  does  not 
imitate  any  of  the  other  pieces  of 
'■'■  motor  "  fiction. 

Fort     Amity :     A.    T.     Quiller- 
Couch .      Scribner.     $1.50. 

The  adventures  during  the 
French  and  Indian  war  of  a  young 
English  soldier,  captive  among 
the  French  and  their  Indian  allies. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  the 
book  is  its  view  of  Indian  char- 
acter, a  novel  mixture  of  the  pre- 
sentation made  by  eighteenth 
century  philosophers,  and  the 
clear  picture  of  the  Jesuit  ''  Rela- 
tions."  It  is  not  always  in- 
structive, but    it   is  continuously 
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interesting,  and  in  some  scenes  is 
altogether  admirable. 

Forward  :  Lena  Boegli.  Lippin- 
cott.     j^i.50. 

A  Swiss  teacher  living  in 
Austria,  determines  to  spend 
ten  years  in  journeying  around 
the  earth  earning  her  living,  and 
expenses,  and  fulfils  her  purpose, 
seeing  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  Samoan  Islands,  Hawaii,  San 
Francisco  and  other  American 
cities  by  the  way,  making  a  pleas- 
ant book  often  displaying  much 
originality. 

Green  Mansions:  W.  H.  Hudson. 

Put7iam.      $1.50. 

A  very  long  story  of  a  Vene- 
zuelan who,  going  to  the  Guyana 
forests  in  search  of  fortune,  finds 
the  savages  friendly  but  much 
afraid  of  a  mysterious  girl,  whom 
he  afterwards  discovers  to  be  the 
survivor  of  an  extinct  tribe  of 
vegetarians.  He  wins  her  love, 
but  during  his  absence  the  savages 
burn  her  alive  because  she  spoils 
their  hunting,  and  ever  after  he 
mourns  her.  The  author's  com- 
plete lack  of  humor  spoils  the 
story,  making  much  of  it  purely 
ludicrous. 

Health,  Strength,  and  Power : 
Dudley  A.  Sargent.  Caldwell. 
$1.50. 

The  set  of  exercises  for  indi- 
vidual use  contained  in  this  book 
is  illustrated  with  carefully  made 
photographs  of  a  trained  gymnast, 
and  the  volume  includes  chapters 
on  diet,  sleep,  dress,  bathing,  and 
special  exercises  for  youth,  middle 
age,  old  age,  men  and  women,  the 


fat  and  the  lean.  The  author  is  a 
regular  physician,  besides  being  a 
teacher  in  a  well-known  university, 
and  director  of  a  normal  school. 

Heart  of  Lynn  :  Mary  E.  Cutting. 

Lippincott.      $1.25. 

A  family  story,  in  which 
young  girls  appear  as  attempting 
to  restore  the  family  fortunes  by 
means  of  making  molasses  candy, 
failing  after  a  gallant  effort,  and 
succeeding  by  virtue  of  events 
resultant  upon  simple  kindness. 
Gaiety  and  good  humor  charac- 
terize the  story. 

Helen  Adair :  Louis  Becke.    Lip- 
pincott.    ^1.50. 

A  tale  of  the  Australian  con- 
vict colonies,  and  of  an  Irish  girl 
who  has  deliberately  earned  sen- 
tence in  order  to  be  near  her 
father.  An  episode  of  escape  and 
pursuit  is  vivid,  but  the  details 
will  hardly  bear  comparison  with 
truth  as  to  conditions  in  the 
colony. 

In  Merry  Measure  :  Tom  Masson. 

Life.    %\.oQ. 

Humorous  and  lightly  satir- 
ical verse  on  every-day  topics  in 
American  social  life,  and  in  circles 
devoted  to  athletics.  They  are 
prettily  illustrated. 

Interloper  :  Violet  Jacob.  Double- 
day.    ^1.50. 

The  hero  comes  at  thirty 
years  of  age  to  the  estate  which 
he  supposes  to  be  his  rightful  in- 
heritance, but  soon  learns  that  his 
neighbors  are  aware  that  his  real 
father  is  not  the  man  whose  name 
he  bears.   This  circumstance,  skil  - 
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fully  used  by  his  enemies  and  by 
persons  of  interests  conflicting 
with  his,  comes  near  to  destroy- 
ing his  happiness,  and  it  is  secured 
at  length  only  by  some  extraordi- 
nary efforts  very  well  described. 

Island    Pharisees :    John    Gals- 
worthy .     Putnatn .     $1.50. 

The  author  carefully  pictures 
a  great  number  of  insufferably  dull 
persons  who  fancy  themselves 
superior  to  ordinary  folk.  The 
hero  so  clearly  perceives  their  true 
character  that  he  is  as  much  re- 
lieved as  grieved  when  the  hero- 
ine, the  dullest  of  all,  breaks  their 
engagement  because  he  has  one  or 
two  individual  traits,  and  there- 
fore repels  her. 

Issue  :  George  Morgan.     Lippin- 
cott.     ;^i.5o. 

This  story  has  two  heroes,  a 
Northern  officer  and  a  Southern, 
and  two  heroines,  a  girl  equally 
ready  to  nurse  the  Northern  and 
Southern  wounded,  and  one  of  the 
many  fictitious  ladies  who  rode 
with  Stuart's  cavalry.  The  tale 
is  rather  unduly  prolonged,  yet  it 
ends  in  a  fashion  suggestive  of  a 
sequel.  It  is  to  be  counted  as 
neutral  among  novels  in  which 
slaves  figure,  for  among  its  char- 
acters the  full  black  is  faithful,  the 
mulatto  ungrateful  and  tricky. 

Light  of  the  Star :    Hamlin  Gar- 
land.    Harper.     ^1.50. 

The  hero  is  a  dramatist  and 
the  heroine  an  actress  and  each 
unsuccessfully  endeavors  to  make 
the  art  of  the  other  subservient  to 
professional  demands.  It  is  some- 
what overweighted  with  details  of 


stage  management,  but  is  cleverly 
written. 

Little  Vanities  of  Mrs.  Whitaker : 

' '  John  Strange  Winter. ' '  Funk. 
j^i.oo  net. 

The  little  vanities  proceed 
from  the  heroine's  resolve  to  re- 
cover the  affections  of  her  hus- 
band which  she  thinks  that  she 
has  lost  while  attending  to  the 
''cause  of  woman."  The  story 
is  a  chronicle  of  clubs  and  ''move- 
ments," hair-dressing,  millinery, 
and  gymnastics,  followed  by  hap- 
piness proceeding  from  the  latter 
group  of  activities. 

Loves  of  Edwy :  Mrs.  Wilson 
("Rose  Cecil  O'Neill").  Loth- 
rop.      ^1.50. 

A  neglected  boy,  son  of  a 
frivolous  mother  and  a  stern 
father,  becomes  very  intimate  with 
the  family  of  an  Irish  American 
Micawber,  and  grows  up  loving 
his  clever  little  daughter,  who  is 
also  loved  by  his  grave  and  good 
cousin,  Edwy.  The  boy  repeat- 
edly forges  his  father's  name  and 
at  last  serves  a  State  prison  term 
for  it,  and  returns  to  the  world 
resolved  not  to  marry  Jane,  who 
still  loves  him.  The  relation  of 
the  story  is  novel  and  it  is  fitfully 
clever.  The  illustrations  are  the 
author's  and  some  of  them  are 
excellent. 

Merry   Anne :    Samuel    Merwin. 

Macmillan .     $1.50. 

Smuggling  whiskey  across  the 
Canadian  border  is  the  subject  of 
the  intrigues  beneath  the  surface 
of  what  seems  at  first  the  simplest 
of  love  stories.  The  arguments 
by  which  the  smuggler  convinces 
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himself  that  he  is  a  perfectly  hon- 
est man,  severely  arraign  dishon- 
est legislation,  but  are  necessarily 
fallacious. 

Nita :  Marshall  Saunders.  Page. 
;^o.5o. 

A  dog  story  inculcating 
tender  devotion  to  the  animal,  a 
comic  account  of  adventures  con- 
sequent upon  reading  dime  novels, 
and  a  tale  of  a  teasing  boy,  the 
three  making  an  agreeable  and 
harmless  little  book. 

Pastime  of  Eternity:  Beatrix 
Demarest    Lloyd.        Scribner. 

$1.50. 

The  title,  taken  from  Omar, 
insinuates  that  the  characters  are 
playthings  of  unseen  powers.  The 
musical  hero,  married  for  money 
and  consoling  himself  with  art, 
loves  a  French  girl  whose  father 
tries  to  force  her  into  a  loveless 
marriage  and  elopes  with  her. 
Her  discovery  that  her  father 
has  starved  himself  to  death  in 
order  to  preserve  the  family  ideal 
of  honor  checks  her,  but,  in  the 
end  she  and  the  man  are  happily 
married. 

Physician  vs.  Bacteriologist :  Dr. 
L.  O.  Rosenbach.  Funk. 
^1.50. 

An  admirable  translation  of 
a  protest  against  the  abuse  of  bac- 
teriological truth,  and  also  against 
hypotheses  by  hasty  generaliza- 
tion, and  by  the  devices  of  prac- 
titioners intent  upon  impressing 
their  patients,  with  a  manly  word 
or  two  in  regard  to  the  personal 
cowardice  and  the  selfishness  nour- 
ished by  perverted  science. 


Poems :     Eugene     Barry.     Page. 
%\.oo. 

Simple,  correct  verses  on 
common  topics  with  a  few  touch- 
ing higher  notes  of  patriotism  or 
piety.  They  are  interesting  as 
the  work  of  an  author  to  whom 
literature  is  a  pleasure  not  a  pur- 
suit, who  has  chosen  high  literary 
models  and  ideals,  and  is  entirely 
free  from  the  most  conspicuous 
and  lucrative  literary  vices  of  the 
moment.  Taken  together,  this 
book  and  Mr.  Masson's  very  justly 
present  the  average  American 
mind. 

Promoters:    William    Hawley 
Smith.     Rand.     ;^i.50. 

Two  of  the  characters  devise 
a  plausible  scheme  for  effecting  a 
physical  impossibility,  and  are 
aided  in  their  plans  to  sell  it  to 
the  silly  and  the  covetous  by  two 
brokers  insistent  upon  a  share  of 
the  profits.  The  number  of  ways 
in  which  men,  legislatures,  cities. 
States  and  nations  may  be  made 
tributary  to  greed  is  formidable 
according  to  the  author,  but  he 
manages  to  exhibit  them  as  power- 
less when  brought  to  bear  on  the 
simple  honesty  of  one  man. 

Rosabel :  Esther  Miller.    Lippin- 
cott.     ^1.50. 

The  heroine's  mother,  having 
run  away  with  her  groom,  allows 
her  child,  after  her  husband's 
death,  to  be  reared  by  her  father's 
family  while  she  herself  makes  a 
rich  marriage.  The  will  of  a 
rich  aunt,  bestowing  a  legacy 
upon  her  on  condition  that  she 
takes  her  daughter  home  compels 
her  so  to  do  at  the  moment  when, 
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widowed  a  second  time,  she  is  con- 
templating marriage  with  a  third 
lover,  who  transfers  his  affections 
to  the  girl,  much  to  the  negligent 
mother's  discomfiture. 

Rose    of  Old    St.    Louis :    Mary- 
Dillon.      Century.     $1.50. 

The  unnamed  hero,  a  nephew 
of  Marbois,  is  visiting  him  when 
Napoleon  signs  the  papers  ceding 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States. 
The  historical  part  of  the  tale  is 
written  with  accuracy  and  its 
juncture  with  the  love  story  of 
a  suppositious  Bourbon  princess 
and  a  simple  but  handsome  giant 
is  ingeniously  effected. 

Seiners :     James    B.     Connolly. 

Scribner.      ^^1.50. 

The  simple  love  story  of  this 
book  is  carried  on  during  the  brief 
intervals  in  which  the  hero,  the 
captain  of  a  Gloucester  fishing- 
vessel,  is  on  shore.  The  real  and 
well-fulfilled  purpose  of  the  book 
is  to  exhibit  the  seine-fisherman 
who  is  slightly  differentiated  from 
those  who  use  hook  and  line  and 
trawl ;  and  especially  to  show  the 
pride     of     Gloucester     builders, 


owners,  skippers,  and  seamen  in 
their  vessels. 

Silver    Lining :    Nina    Rhoades. 

McClicre.     $1.50. 

A  blind  girl  tells  the  story  of 
her  troubles  when  left  an  orphan 
at  the  mercy  of  a  selfish  and  un- 
scrupulous brother-in-law.  The 
author's  blindness  enables  her  to 
find  novel  pleas  for  those  who  sit 
in  darkness,  and  although  not 
always  highly  finished,  the  story 
is  readable.  Naturally  no  one  of 
its  characters  is  described  and 
this  gives  the  book  unique  in- 
terest. 

Wall  Street   and    the    Country : 
Charles  A.  Conant.      Putnam. 

Matters  of  finance,  from 
speculation  to  international  policy, 
are  treated  with  clearness  and 
ability  and  explained  with  uncom- 
mon skill.  The  question  of  the 
gold  standard  is  discussed  with 
China  for  an  illustration.  The 
author  is  one  of  the  American 
commissioners  who  have  been 
considering  a  gold  standard  for 
the  Empire. 


Literary  Chat, 


Our  High  Church  friends  are  doing  valiant  work  in  promoting  union  of  Catho- 
lic sentiment  by  the  intelligent  adoption  of  devotional  exercises  which  are  generally 
frowned  upon  by  Protestants  as  fostering  merely  pious  sentimentality,  if  not  super- 
stition. Rose  Leaves— ixova.  our  Lady's  Garden — is  a  periodical  booklet  published  by 
**  The  Rosary  League,' '  whose  centre  is  at  Graymoore,  Garrison,  N.  Y.,  where  is  also 
The  Lamp,  a  monthly  whose  motto  is  :  *'  Ut  omnes  unum  sint  "  (that  all  may  be 
one).  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  make  devout  and  sincere  non-Catholics  familiar  with 
the  practices  of  the  Church.   The  great  obstacle,  however,  which  prevents  many  who 
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are  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  faith;  and  yet  wholly  sympathize  with  its  teaching, 
from  submitting  to  the  Church  is  indicated  in  the  article  we  publish  in  this  issue  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Russell,  himself  a  convert  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Anglican  position  of  to-day. 

The  August  number  of  The  Cy-oss,  a  monthly  magazine  published  at  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  has  for  its  leading  article  an  elaborate  review  by  Professor  Stockley,  of  Dr. 
Henry's  translation  of  Pope  Leo's  poems.  The  professor  illustrates  the  points  of  his 
critique  with  much  apt  quotation  from  the  volume,  distributing  praise  and  blame 
with  an  impartial  and,  on  the  whole,  with  a  just  hand.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
is  not  an  easy  task  to  gather  from  the  illustration  the  exact  contention  of  the  reviewer. 
For  instance  :  "  One  is  not  happy  at  *  to  glimpse  '=to  catch  a  glimpse  of,  even  if  it 
is  Chaucer  English."  James  Russell  Lowell  uses  the  verb  in  a  transitive  sense  both 
in  prose  and  in  verse — and  if  any  scholar  knew  the  proper  use  of  words  it  was 
assuredly  the  distinguished  Harvard  professor.  In  the  finest  of  his  poems,  The 
Footpath^  he  writes  : 

'*  City  of  Elf-land,  just  without 
Our  seeing,  marvel  ever  new, 
Glimpsed  in  fair  weather,  a  sweet  doubt 
Sketched  in,  mirage-like,  on  the  blue." 

Again,  in  his  Study  Windows^  he  uses  the  verb  actively:   ''Chaucer's  pictur- 
esque bits  are  incidental  to  the  story,  glimpsed  in  passing."       Since  we  are  upon  the 
subject  of  the  transitive  use  of  verbs,  we  may  say  that  Professor  Stockley  appears  to 
have  misapprehended  the  meaning  of  the  word  blazed  in  the  translation  of 
' '  Et  tua     .      .      .     fama 

mireque  incendat  eandem 
Carpere  magnanimos,  te  praeeunte,  viam," 

which,  he  thinks,  "  has  a  sad  fall  "  in 

"  And  follow  bravely  where  you  blazed  a  path." 

Professor  Stockley  is  probably  unaware  of  the  ' '  American ' '  use  of  the  verb 
blaze  in  a  transitive  sense.  The  Century  Dictionary^  in  defining  its  use,  employs 
almost  the  exact  words  of  the  translation,  when  it  says  :  "  to  blaze  a  path  through 
a  forest."  So  Cooper  uses  the  word  in  describing  the  method  of  a  pioneer  in  mark- 
ing out  for  others  the  path  to  be  followed.  Pope  Leo  in  the  poem  is  encouraging 
Cardinal  Massaia  to  give  a  narration  of  his  labors  in  Abyssinia,  to  the  end  that  others 
may  pursue  the  path  entered  upon  by  him ;  for  he  had,  in  simple  truth,  **  blazed  a 
path  "  for  those  who  should  come  after  him.  Much  of  the  Professor's  article  deals 
with  questions  of  taste,  where  there  will  probably  be  tot  sententiae  quot  capita  ;  and 
a  permission  quidlibet  audendi  may  be  extended  to  a  translator,  similar  to  that  which 
Horace  allows  to  a  poet. 


There  is  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  the  warmth  of  noon,  the  peace  of  even- 
ing in  Mr.  Byrne's  verse  {^Light  on  the  Broom).  His  lyre  is  attuned  to  Nature's 
soul  and  beats  unerringly  to  her  every  mood.     Here  and  there  one  catches  a  note  of 
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joyousness,  but  on  the  whole  the  poet  loves  best  the  minor  key.       This  indeed  is  as 

it  should  be  with  one  who  sings  not  alone  of 

Lights  unscreened  by  hill  or  spire 

From  primrose  dawn  to  sunset's  farewell  fire — 

but  before  all  of  the  deeper  things  and  the  greater  longings  of  the  human  heart — 
with  him  who  feels  that 

No  pleasure  that  the  soul  has  known 
Is  sweet  if  Sorrow  has  not  flown 
To  fold  it  with  her  healing  wings, 
And  calm  us  with  her  pityings. 

How  happily  this  sadder  chord  pervades  the  dominant  motive  of  the  Christian  singer 
is  shown  in  the  following  lines  : 

In  Sorrow's  face  One  Face  I  see 
Whose  look  is  light  and  hope  for  me — 
The  Face  that  took  away  our  stain 
And  solved  the  mystery  of  pain. 


Though  the  scientific  psychologist  is  usually  sceptical,  not  to  say  disdainful,  of 
the  claim  that  caligraphy  is  an  indication  of  character,  there  are  always  observers 
who,  relying  more  on  instinct  and  insight  than  on  the  rigid  methods  of  the  labora- 
tory, or  the  logical  workshop,  insist  that  they  can  see  in  a  man's  script  the  at  least 
salient  features  of  his  inner  self.  Books  not  a  few  have  been  written  by  these  physi- 
ognomists of  the  hidden  face  in  evidence  of  their  theory.  Richard  Stocker's  name 
is  well  known  in  this  connection.  He  has  recently  produced  another  interesting 
volume  entitled  The  Language  of  Handwriting  (Dutton  &  Co.)  in  which  he  demon- 
strates the  principles  and  value  of  graphology,  illustrating  his  theory  by  the  auto- 
graphs of  many  well  known  persons.  He  explains  every  detail  of  the  signatures, 
the  beginnings,  endings,  slants,  curves  of  each  letter,  the  meanings  of  crossings, 
dots,  lengths  above  and  below  the  line,  etc.  Another  recent  book  dealing  with  the 
same  subject,  though  following  a  somewhat  different  method,  is  Mr.  John  Rex- 
ford's  What  Handwriting  Indicates  (Putnam),  Either  book  will  probably  go  far  to 
convert  the  sceptical  to  the  belief  that  graphology  is  after  all  not  wholly  fancy,  that 
if  not  just  a  science  it  has  some  claims  to  be  an  art,  one  too  that  is  not  without  a 
practical  value. 


Volapuk  having  seemingly  died,  a  successor  to  its  function  of  conveying  human 
thought  through  a  unified  world-speech  is  soon  to  appear.  Mr.  Elias  Molee  of 
Tacoma,  Washington,  is  bringing  out  a  book  on  Tutonish.  This  claimant  for  inter- 
national usage  is  composed  of  English,  German,  Scandinavian  and  Dutch  elements, 
and  is  said  to  be  quite  simple  if  the  learner  knows  one  of  the  components  besides 
English.     The  following  may  serve  as  an  illustration  : 

Du  austspiek  and  buk-stafing  bu,  einstimi  to  deuch  mustr,  fyrcat  dis  buk-stafing 
bi  du  most  geordni  and  du  most  kenen,  and  du  most  leit  zu  lern.  Dis  buk-stafing  bi 
also  du  most  fest-londi  and  brod-veldi. 
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Which  means  in  English  : 

The  pronunciation  and  spelling  are  according  to  the  German  model,  because  this 
spelling  is  the  most  systematic  and  best  known,  and  easiest  to  learn.  This  spelling 
is  also  the  most  continental  and  cosmopolitan. 


A  translation  of  about  two  dozen  of  De  Lamenais'  Sermonettes  has  been  recently 
issued  by  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Some  of  them  are  taken  from  Paroles  d^un 
croyant^  a  book  which  De  Lamenais  had  published  through  Saint-Beuve,  and  of 
which  the  latter  eminent  critic  relates  that  he  found  the  compositors  gathered  around 
while  one  of  them  read  the  MS.  aloud,  his  voice  full  of  emotion.  When  the  reader 
was  through,  he  says,  "  they  fell  upon  each  other's  necks,  kissing  one  another,  and 
giving  it  as  their  conviction  that  the  time  would  be  soon  at  hand  when  an  era  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  would  dawn  upon  the  world. "  The  incident  is  obviously  more 
eloquent  of  the  emotionalism  than  of  the  prophetic  veracity  of  the  French  compositor. 


A  friend  of  Henry  Harland  relates  that  when  the  eminent  novelist  was  writing 
his  first  story  **he  worked  feverishly — rising  at  some  such  ungodly  hour  as  4  or  5 
.  .  to  write  until  breakfast.  Then  he  worked  at  his  office  where  he  earned  his 
daily  bread  .  .  .  and  rushed  back  as  soon  as  he  could  to  work  on  the  book  an 
hour  or  so  before  going  to  bed."  The  incident  may  be  helpfully  suggestive  for  the 
aspirant  to  literary  distinction. 


The  nearest  relative  in  England  of  our  A.  P.  A.  seems  to  be  the  Imperial  Protest- 
ant Federation,  one  of  whose  special  functions  it  is  to  inquire  into  the  iniquities  of 
convents.  Its  enterprise  is  thus  advertised  :  *'  The  Imperial  Protestant  Federation 
spends  both  the  day  and  the  night  with  its  eyes  wide  open  and  a  long-range  Protest- 
ant gun  ready  for  use."  Concerning  which  Catholic  Book  Notes  oh&ex\e?, :  **We 
should  have  thought,  judging  from  the  capacity  of  its  swallow,  that  it  was  the  mouth 
rather  than  the  eye  of  the  I.P.F.  that  was  wide  open  and  that  the  long-bow  rather 
than  the  long-range  gun  was  the  favorite  Protestant  weapon."  The  appositeness  of 
the  pleasantry  will  be  more  fully  recognized  by  those  who  have  read  the  C.T.S. 
pamphlet  devoted  by  Father  Gerard  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Abbott  and  the  Convent  Enquiry 
Society. 


A  handy  book  of  reference  is  Strong's  Social  Progress.  It  is  a  year  book  and  an 
encyclopedia  of  statistics  and  kindred  information  on  matters  economical,  industrial, 
social  and  religious.     It  is  fairly  up  to  date.      (Baker  &  Taylor.) 


The  Literary  Digest  is  never  slow  to  reflect  what  the  popular  press  retails  in 
disparagement  of  things  Catholic.  Neither  is  it  overscrupulous  of  its  sources  in  this 
connection.  Mr.  Richard  Bagot,  the  author  of  some  well-known  novels  that  outrage 
Catholic  principle  as  well  as  feeling,  has  been  reading  the  head  of  the  Church  another 
lesson,  through  the  medium  of  a  much  read  review.  It  was  bad  enough  that  **  under 
Leo  XIII  Roman  Catholicism  was  subjected  to  the  narrow  and  retrograde  influence 
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of  the  Thomist  philosophy,"  but  **  it  has  been  reserved  to  his  successor,  Pius  X,  to 
transfer  the  retrograde  policy  of  the  Vatican  from  the  domain  of  theological  philoso- 
phy into  that  of  the  highest  and  the  most  spiritual  of  all  the  arts. ' '  We  can  afford  no 
space  here  for  the  argumentation  which  Mr.  Bagot  adduces  to  show  that  in  restoring 
ecclesiastical  music  the  Pope  is  committing  not  only  **an  offence  against  art  but  also 
a  psychological  error."  The  reader  may  estimate  the  critic's  animus  and  regard 
for  truth  by  the  following  statement:  "  By  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen,  and  largely,  if 
report  be  true,  by  the  influence  of  a  priestly  composer,  whose  music,  when  not  a 
plagiarism  from  other  and  greater  geniuses,  is  intolerably  insipid  and  monotonous ; 
by  the  individual  taste  of  a  pontiff  who  can  assuredly  have  had  no  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing (!)  the  music  his  edict  condemns  and  whose  antecedents,  we  may  suspect,  would 
scarcely  allow  him  to  appreciate,  if  he  did  hear  it,  the  most  lofty  inspirations  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  music  are  denied  to  the  faithful."     Ex  hoc  disce  reliqua. 


The  Literary  Digest  considers  Mr.  Bagot' s  *'  frank  criticism  remarkable  as 
coming  from  within  the  Roman  Catholic  fold. "  Those,  however,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  critic  personally  or  through  his  other  literary  performances  will  see  nothing 
*'  remarkable  "  in  his  latest  pronouncement  on  the  Papal  wisdom,  and  simply  because 
they  know  that  though  Mr.  Bagot  may  claim  to  be  nominally  within  the  **  Catholic 
fold,"  he  is  really  not  of  it.  Whether  he  would  accept  or  resent  the  title  agnostic 
which  report  from  the  social  circle  wherein  he  moves  ascribes  to  him,  we  are  unable 
to  say,  but  certainly  his  novels  witness  to  his  meriting  the  appellation  much  more 
justly  than  that  of  Catholic.  For  the  rest.  Father  Ethelred  Taunton  makes  Mr. 
Bagot  a  fitting  reply  in  the  July  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 


Our  English  brethren,  with  their  quick  loyalty  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  Holy 
See,  have  taken  effectual  steps  toward  the  reinstatement  of  ecclesiastical  music. 
During  the  latter  half  of  August,  we  learn  from  The  Tablet,  they  established  a 
School  of  Gregorian  Music  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  students  were  expected  to 
assist  at  the  conventual  Mass  in  the  Abbey  of  Appuldurcombe  so  as  to  hear  the  rich 
and  varied  Plain  Song.  Lessons  were  subsequently  given  by  the  Monks  of  Sol- 
esmes,  and  after  the  Vesper  service,  to  which  the  students  were  again  invited,  con- 
ferences were  held  on  the  aesthetics  of  Gregorian  music  and  its  place  in  the  liturgy. 


Mr.  William  Grattan  Flood,  Rosemount,  Enniscorthy,  Ireland,  the  writer  of 
the  article  on  Irish  Church  Music  in  the  present  number  of  The  Dolphin,  has 
recently  been  honored  by  a  most  kindly  letter  from  Pope  Pius  X,  and  **  the  Apos- 
tolic Blessing  as  an  encouragement  to  him  in  his  efforts  to  promote  true  church  music." 
Mr.  Grattan  Flood  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Solesmes  chant  into  Ireland,  and  his 
studies  in  this  form  of  psalmody,  as  handed  down  from  the  traditions  of  the  Irish 
monks  of  St.  Gall's,  have  received  recognition  from  the  learned  Benedictines. 


Our  spatial  limitations  rarely  allow  the  taking  account  of  reprints  or  after  editions 
of  books.  The  substantial  improvements,  however,  made  by  Fr.  Driscoll  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Theism  call  for  a  commendatory  word.  Not  only  has  the  book  reap- 
peared in  a  much  more  attractive  dress,  but  its  matter  has  grown  considerably.  Bib- 
liographical references  have  multiplied,  the  author's  very  able  reply  to  Mr.  Mallock's 
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critique  has  been  prefixed  and  two  timely  chapters  appended,  containing  respective 
criticisms  of  Professor  James'  Varieties  0/  Religious  Experience  and  Professor  Royce's 
The  IVo'ld  and  the  Individual.  The  work  has  thus  been  brought  fully  abreast  with 
recent  philosophical  speculation. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  editors  of  The  Philippine  Islands  :  i^gj—rSgj  (A. 
H.  Clark  Company,  Cleveland),  we  learn  that  in  Vol.  XVII  of  their  painstaking 
and  valuable  history  will  appear  a  chronological  list  of  all  Spanish  Governors  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  for  the  period  between  1565  and  1899. 


Subscribers  to  the  excellent  annals  above  referred  to  will  recall  the  chronolo- 
gical tables  in  Vol.  I,  giving  lists  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  the  rulers  of  Spain,  and  of 
Portugal,  from  1493  ^o  1803.  The  student  of  modern  European  history,  no  less  than 
the  reader  of  Philippine  lore,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  editors  of  this  series. 


M,  Waldeck- Rousseau,  during  whose  Premiership  was  begun  the  anti-religious 
legislation  in  France  which  M.  Combes  is  carrying  to  such  mad  extremes,  lived  long 
enough  to  regret  his  share  in  the  impious  campaign,  and  died  in  his  impotent  regret 
to  bring  back  to  leash  the  anti-clericals.  It  cannot  now  be  long  before  the  fury  of  the 
movement  shall  have  spent  itself.  Meantime,  whilst  the  world  is  forced  to  look  on 
the  sad  spectacle  of  a  generous  nation  in  the  clutch  of  the  enemies  within  its  own 
gates,  there  are  unmistakable  signs  that  the  reaction  will  soon  come  to  show  us  a 
saner,  though  sadder,  France. 


Probably  no  literary  event  in  connection  with  matters  Irish  can  have  greater 
significance  than  the  announcement  of  Irish  Literature^  a  library  in  ten  volumes  to 
be  published  shortly  by  John  D.  Morris  and  Company  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  signifi- 
cant because  for  the  first  time  it  embodies  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Ireland  has 
had  a  continuous  and  independent  literary  existence  despite  the  fact  that  the  most 
part  of  her  literary  output  has  been  hitherto  classed  as  English.  It  is  time  that  Ire- 
land claimed  it  as  her  own.  The  work  has  been  compiled  and  arranged  under  the 
Editorship  of  the  Hon.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  assisted  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  Lady 
Gregory,  James  Jeffrey  Roche,  Editor  of  The  Pilots  Boston,  Maurice  Francis  Egan, 
Professor  of  Literature  at  the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  with  Charles  Welsh, 
the  biographer  of  John  Newbery,  friend  and  publisher  of  Goldsmith,  as  Managing 
Editor.  It  presents  a  complete  view  of  Irish  literature  from  the  far-off  days  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  when  Ireland  was  **  the  School  of  the  West,  the  quiet 
habitation  of  sanctity  and  literature,"  as  Dr.  Johnston  says,  down  to  our  own  day 
when  Ireland  is  employing  its  own  tongue  as  a  medium  of  literary  expression  once 
more. 
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IRISH  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

II. 

From  the  Sixth  to  the  Close  of  the  Eighth  Century. 

IT  is  a  truism  that  Ireland  was  the  lamp  of  learning  for  all 
Europe  from  the  sixth  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  enumeration  of  the  schools  that  flourished  in  pre-Danish 
times,  attracting  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  would 
be  sufficient  to  prove  the  widespread  cultivation  of  learning  in  the 
monastic  houses,  as  well  as  in  the  numerous  lay  schools  that 
studded  the  country.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Lismore,  Bangor, 
Ross,  Clonmacnoise,  Glasnevin,  Clonard,  Emly,  Begerin,  Kildare, 
Kells,  Armagh,  Cork,  Louth,  Roscrea,  Birr,  Mungret,  Innisfallen, 
Derry,  Durrow,  Clonfert,  Moville,  Ulphin,  Aran,  Clomnagh,  Glen- 
dalough,  Iniscaltoa,  Mayo,  Tuam,  and  Slene  ? 

In  my  first  paper  I  pointed  out  the  state  of  music  in  Ireland  in 
Patrician  days,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  music  entered  into 
the  curriculum  of  studies  at  all  the  above-named  schools.  We 
are  on  solid  historical  ground  when  treating  of  the  sixth  century ; 
but  instead  of  crowding  this  paper  with  examples  illustrating  the 
cultivation  of  music,  it  may  be  better  first  to  take  a  typical  saint's 
life — that  of  St.  Columba — which  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  high 
degree  of  musical  education  in  Ireland  at  that  period. 

Born  at  Gartan,  County  Donegal,  in  521,  the  future  Apostle  of 
Hy  was  educated  at  Moville,  where  he  was  given  the  affix  of 
cille,  Colum-cille;  that  is,  Colum  of  the  Church,  from  his  love  of 
God's  temple.  Having  learned  psalmody  from  St.  Finnian,  St. 
Columba  perfected  his  music  studies  under  the  bard  Gemman, 
styled  Carminator,  a  famous  song  writer.      The  future  saint  con- 
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tinued  his  theological  training  at  Clonard  and  Glasnevin,  and 
founded  Derry,  his  first  and  most  loved  community,  in  546,  sub- 
sequently establishing  monasteries  at  Durrow  (King's  County) 
and  Kells  (County  Meath). 

All  his  biographers  agree  that  St.  Columba  had  a  great  gift  of 
music,  and  it  is  said  that  his  voice  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
almost  a  mile.  Of  his  hymns — Latin  and  Irish — six  are  consid-  4 
ered  genuine,  but  the  two  best  known  are  Altus  prosator  and  Noli 
Pater.  The  former  hymn  is  composed  of  twenty- two  stanzas,  and 
is  contained  in  the  Liber  Hymitorum,  dating  from  the  first  half  of 
the  eleventh  century.  It  was  printed  by  the  Irish  hagiologist, 
Colgan,  and,  in  1882,  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute.  Of  its  authen- 
ticity there  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  and  Lord  Bute  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  few  of  the  verses  "  would  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  the  Dies  Irae!' 

An  added  interest  is  given  to  a  supplementary  hymn  attrib- 
uted to  St.  Columba  (composed  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity), 
inasmuch  as  the  legend  regarding  it  has  reference  to  Pope  St. 
Gregory.  We  read  that  when  the  Altus  was  recited  to  this  great 
musical  Pope,  he  saw  a  small  army  of  angels  listening  attentively 
to  its  rhythmic  swing,  but  yet  St.  Gregory  expressed  the  view 
that  our  Irish  poet-apostle  should  embody  some  stronger  phrases 
in  praise  of  the  Triune  God. 

Accordingly,  St.  Columcille  added  fifteen  rhyming  couplets 
to  gratify  the  wish  of  the  mighty  Pontiff  whose  name  is  imperish- 
ably  associated  with  the  chant  of  the  Western  Church. 

The  second  Latin  hymn  composed  by  St.  Columcille  is  Noli 
Pater,  consisting  of  seven  rhyming  couplets.  All  through  the 
Middle  Ages  the  singing  of  this  hymn  was  considered  to  be  a 
sure  protection  (loricd)  from  lightning  and  tempests. 

An  interesting  side-light  is  thrown  upon  St.  Columcille's 
musical  proclivities,  about  the  year  560,  by  a  passage  in  St. 
Eunan's  (Adamnan's)  classical  hfe  of  his  old  master — a  biograph- 
ical] work,  as  Pinkerton  writes,  "the  most  complete  that  all 
Europe  can  boast  of,  not  only  at  so  early  a  period  but  even 
through  the  whole  Middle  Ages."  On  one  occasion,  as  St.  Co- 
lumcille was  seated  with  some  disciples  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Ce, 
near  Boyle,  County  Roscommon,  a  bard  came  up  to  him  and 
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entered  into  conversation  with  the  little  band  of  monks.  When 
the  poet-minstrel  had  departed,  the  disciples  of  St.  Columcille 
asked :  "  Why  did  you  not  get  the  bard  Cronan  to  sing  a  song 
for  us  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  harp,  as  poets  are  wont  to 
do?" 

From  other  passages  in  the  life  of  St.  Columba  we  can  gather 
that  the  Irish  ecclesiastics — even  abbots  and  bishops — sang  psalms 
and  hymns  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp  or  cruit.  An  anec- 
dote is  told  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  as  quoted  by  O'Curry,  bearing 
out  this  statement :  "  On  a  certain  autumn  day  when  Kin^  Felim 
Mac-Criffan  [of  Munster]  was  in  Cashel,  there  came  to  him  the 
abbot  of  a  church,  who  took  his  little  eight-stringed  harp  {Ocht- 
tedacJi)  from  his  girdle,  and  played  sweet  music,  and  sang  a  poem 
to  it." 

Whilst  St.  Columcille  was  still  in  Ireland,  namely  in  541,  there 
is  allusion  to  the  Irish  harp  by  Amergin  mac  Amalgaid  ^ ;  and,  at 
one  Feis  there  were  over  a  thousand  bards  present,  each  ollamh 
(head-bard)  having  thirty  poets  in  his  train.  The  last  Feis  held  at 
Tara  was  in  560,  under  the  presidency  of  Dermot  mac  Fergus — 
and  ever  afterwards  the  harp  was  silent  in  Tara's  halls. 

St.  Columba's  self-imposed  penance  of  quitting  Ireland  forever 
was  due  to  two  events  which  are  commonplaces  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  Curiously  enough  the  first  of  these  events  was  the  sur- 
reptitious copying  of  a  beautiful  Psalter  which  St.  Finnian  of 
Moville  had  brought  back  from  Rome,  one  of  the  first  (if  not  the 
earliest)  copies  of  the  Vulgate  seen  in  Ireland.  On  St.  Finnian 
claiming  the  copy  made  by  St.  Columcille,  our  saint  refused  to 
give  it  up,  and  the  decision  of  the  question  was  referred  to  King 
Dermot  mac  Fergus.  The  Ard-Righ's  verdict,  based  on  the 
parallel  case  in  the  Brehon  law  of  "to  every  cow  belongs  its 
calf"  (le  gaeh  boin  a  boinen),  was  in  favor  of  St.  Finnian,  as  is 
recorded  in  the  Black  Book  of  St.  Molagga,  quoted  by  Keating. 
Some  authors  assert  that  this  unjust  decision  so  angered  St. 
Columba  that  he  called  on  the  Northern  chieftains  to  give  battle 
to  King  Dermot.  However,  this  is  not  so.  It  was  another  event 
that  precipitated  the  crisis,  namely,  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
sanctuary  by  the  Irish  monarch.     This  proceeding — all  the  more 
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regrettable  as  the  culprit  had*  sought  refuge  with  St.  Columcille — 
so  incensed  our  saint  that  it  resulted  in  the  Battle  of  Cooldrevna. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  copy  of  the  Psalter  made  by  St.  Colum- 
cille, as  Dr.  Hyde  writes,  "  may  have  been  the  very  book  for 
which  three  thousand  warriors  fought  and  fell  in  the  Battle  of 
Cooldrevna." 

In  575  was  held  the  famous  Synod  of  Druimceta,  on  the  river 
Roe,  near  Limarady,  which  was  attended  by  St.  Columcille.  The 
apostle  of  Hy  came  over  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  bards,  and  so 
successful  was  he  that  the  chief  minstrels,  who  previously  led  a 
monastic  life,  were  assigned  apartments  in  the  mansion  houses  of 
the  princes  and  chiefs,  with  lands  for  their  maintenance.  At  this 
Convention,  according  to  Dallam  Forgaill  (the  poet  laureate  of 
that  period),  were  "  twenty  bishops,  two  score  priests,  fifty  deacons, 
and  thirty  students,"  and  he  adds  that  the  bishops  and  priests 
were  "of  excellence  and  worth,"  and  were  ''famed for  singing 
psalms — a  commendable  practice." 

St.  Columcille  died  on  June  9,  596,  leaving  behind  him  a  fame 
that  will  endure  for  all  time.  At  his  death  church  music  was  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  would  be  expected  (owing  to  wars 
and  internecine  feuds),  and  the  science  of  music  was  being  devel- 
oped by  means  of  the  neumatic  copies  of  the  Psalter. 

Let  me  repeat  that  in  the  sixth  century,  as  in  the  fourth, 
church  music  was  taught  orally,  and  the  singers  had  to  get  the 
melodies  off  by  heart,  or,  to  quote  from  Guido  Aretenus,  "  to  re- 
member the  melodies  in  theca  cordis^  This  method  of  instruction 
was  also  adopted  in  the  teaching  of  the  Paschal  cycles,  as  we 
know  from  an  entry  in  the  Wurzburg  Irish  copy  of  St.  Matthew, 
dating  from  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  In  this  old  Irish 
manuscript,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Georg  Scheppe,  there  is  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  St.  Sillan,  scribe,  and  Abbot  of  Bangor,  "  was  the 
first  of  the  Irish  who  learned  the  Computus  by  rote  from  a  certain 
Greek  ";  and  his  pupil,  St.  Mochuaroc,  ''committed  this  knowledge 
to  wntingr  St.  Sillan  died  February  28,  610,  and  St.  Mochuaroc, 
or  Cuaran,  is  commemorated  on  February  9th. 

But  although  the  oral  method  was  that  adopted  in  the  Irish 
schools  of  the  sixth  century  for  the  teaching  of  plain  chant,  the 
neums  were  being  gradually  introduced.     These  neums  were  the 
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natural  outcome  of  the  accents — acute,  grave,  circumflex,  and 
anti-circumflex — denoting  modulations  of  the  voice.  Thus  the 
acute  accent  (virga),  as  applied  to  the  plain  chant  melodies,  refers 
to  an  elevation  of  the  voice,  whilst  the  grave  {puitctum)  represents 
a  deflection  of  the  voice.  This  system  is  called  Chironomic  Nota- 
tion, from  the  Greek  words  %etp  and  vofio^,  or  hand  rule — the 
symbols  being  borrowed  from  the  gestures  of  the  singer.  The  old 
Irish  names  for  aaite,  grave,  and  circumflex  are  Ardceoil,  Basceoil, 
and  Circeoil.  Of  course,  these  neums  were  entirely  indefinite,  or 
undetermined  as  to  pitch,  and  had  no  value  as  expressing  time  or 
force.  Thus  a  Podatus  or  Clivis  might  mean  any  one  of  thirteen 
intervals,  and  yet  it  presented  no  difficulty  to  the  choristers  of  the 
seventh  century ;  for,  as  before  stated,  the  plain  chant  melodies 
were  learned  by  heart,  and  the  iteiims  acted  as  memoriae  technici, 
or  mnemonic  guides.  Hence,  the  interval  was  accurately  sung 
according  to  the  context. 

It  can  be  well  understood  that  the  monastic  teachers  of  pre- 
Gregorian  psalmody  adopted  the  oratorical  accents  for  their 
simple  chants.  When  once  the  idea  was  grasped  of  an  acute 
accent  giving  a  picture  of  a  rising  sound,  and  a  grave  accent  that 
of  a  lowering  sound,  a  neumatic  notation  was  soon  evolved.  There 
is  yet  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence  the  earliest 
codex  of  the  works  of  Virgil,  dating  from  the  fourth  century. 
This  rare  manuscript  is  furnished  with  neums,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  reader  or  speaker,  but  experts  are  agreed  that  the  insertion 
of  these  oratorical  signs  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  codex  itself. 

Here  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  Table  of  the  principal 
neums,  as  used  in  the  seventh  century. 

Table  of  the  Principal  Neums. 


I. — Punctum. 

7. — Torculus. 

J 

2.— Virga. 

/ 

8. — Porrectus. 

N 

3.— Pes  or  Podatus. 

y 

9. — Porrectus  Flexus. 

M 

4. — Clivis. 

/ 

10. — Scandicus  Flexus. 

{4 

5. — Scandicus. 

/ 

II. — Torculus  Resupinus. 

JN 

6. — Climacus. 

A 

12. — Climacus  Resupinus 
13. — Pes  Subbipunclis.    ^.^ 

N 

To  the  credit  of  the  Irish  monks  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  must  be  given  the  early  use  of  organum  or  discant. 
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Not  only  had  these  Irish  ecclesiastics  exquisite  folk  melodies 
which  were  occasionally  worked  into  the  plain  chant,  and  so 
became  incorporated  with  the  Gregorian  melodies,  but  they 
employed  discant  or  organum,  which  developed  into  counterpoint. 
More  remarkable  still,  John  Scotus  Erigena,  the  world-famed 
Irish  philosopher,  who  died  about  875,  is  the  first  authority  to 
allude  to  discant  which  is  mentioned  in  his  tract  De  Divisione 
Naturae.  From  the  following  passage,  written  about  the  year 
860,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  free  Organum  of  the  Fourth,  or 
of  the  Diatesseron,  was  known  to  the  Irish  of  the  eighth  century, 
at  least  150  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  Scholia  Euchiriadis 
and  the  Musica  Euchiriadis :  "  Organicum  melos  ex  diversis 
qualitatibus  et  quantitatibus  conjicitur  dum  viritim  separatimque 
sentiuntur  voces  longe  a  se  discrepantibus  intensionis  et  remissio- 
nis  proportionibus  segregatae,  dum  vero  sibi  invicem  coaptantur 
secundum  certas  rationabilesque  artis  musicae  regulas  per  singidos 
tropos  naturalem  quandam  didcedinem  reddentibus!' 

Many  writers  have  doubted  whether  our  Irish  philosopher's 
description,  as  above  quoted,  can  really  denote  such  a  wonderful 
advance  in  musical  science  at  that  period — the  close  of  the  eighth 
century — but  the  very  latest  and  most  critical  authority.  Professor 
Wooldridge,  in  the  Oxford  History  of  Music  (1902),  says  that, 
"  Erigena's  description  of  the  alternate  separation  and  coming 
together  of  the  voices  quite  admits  of  application  to  this 
method." 

From  the  glosses  of  the  eighth  century  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  the  Irish  of  that  period  were  acquainted  with  harmony  and 
counterpoint.  Wimdisch,  Stokes,  O'Curry  and  Jabainville  give  pass- 
ages proving  this  point  to  demonstration.  No  fewer  than  seven 
Irish  words  are  quoted,  all  signifying  concerted  music.  These 
are  Comseinm,  Coicetul,  Aidbse,  Cepbc^  Claiss,  Clais-cetul  and 
Foacanad. 

Cbmseinm  (com-seinm — playing  together)  is  met  with  in  the 
Antra  of  St.  Columcille,  and  is  applied  to  an  instrumental  com- 
bination of  harps.  Dallam  Forgaill,  in  this  elegy,  written  in  the 
ancient  Fenian  dialect,  refers  to  a  small  harp  (cruit)  that  is  played 
in  concert  with  a  large  harp,  or  by  way  of  accompaniment  to  a 
large  cruit. 


C 
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Coicetul,  or  singing  together,  that  is  part-singing,  is  explained 
in  Cormac's  Glossary  {cir,  895),  as  the  harmonious  blending  of 
voices. 

Aidbse  is  the  name  given  by  Dallam  Forgaill  to  the  chorus 
sung  in  honor  of  St.  Columcille  at  the  Convention  of  Druimceta, 
after  he  had  secured  concessions  for  the  poets.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Amra  that  "  the  poets  made  a  mighty  music  in  part-singing  to 
honor  Columcille,  and  Aidbse  is  the  name  of  that  music."  From 
another  passage  in  the  same  ancient  Irish  author  we  learn  that 
the  singers  were  wont  to  make  this  class  of  music  [aidbse)  "  all 
singing  together y"^ 

Cepbc  was  a  somewhat  similar  term  to  aidbse,  but  generally 
restricted  to  a  funeral  chant  or  dirge  sung  in  chorus. 

Claiss,  a  loan  word  from  the  Latin  classis,  means  choral  sing- 
ing, and  Cormac's  Glossary  supplies  the  equation  as  "  in  choir," 
giving,  as  an  example,  the  phrase,  singing  the  Psalms  "  in  choir," 
for  claiss.  From  this  word  claiss  is  evolved  the  sixth  term,  Clais- 
cetul,  which  is  translated  by  Stokes  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  as 
"  choir-singing  " — cetul  meaning  "  singing." 

The  seventh  term,  Foacanad,  or  singing  under,  is  what  is  vul- 
garly known  as  "  singing  seconds."  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  Xki^X,  foacanad  signified  anything  else  than  primitive  part- 
singing,  as  distinct  from  unison  singing.  Zeuss  glosses  foacamm, 
meaning  I  sing  under,  as  the  Latin  succino,  that  is,  one  person 
singing  a  contrapuntal  part,  or  a  second  melody,  to  another. 

St.  Eunan's  modulabiliter  decantare  can  only  signify  discant  or 
organum,  as,  in  the  Irish  glosses  of  the  eighth  century  "  modulanti- 
bus  "  is  glossed  by  the  Irish  words  donaibhi  bindigeddar,  that  is, 
"  to  those  who  make  melodies."  This  equation  is  strengthened 
by  Hucbald  in  the  ninth  century,  who  describes  organizing — 
singing  in  counterpoint — as  modulatio. 

Ceol  means  "  music,"  and  binnius,  "  melody,"  whilst  caomh- 
luighe  is  equated  as  "  unison  singing."  Cuibdius  indicated  "  har- 
mony," and  the  fifth  was  termed  Tead  7ia  feithe  olach,  the  octave 
below  being  known  as  cronan.  Rind  was  also  indicative  of  "  full 
harmony,"  whilst  the  separate  parts  were  given  the  name  leith- 

'  /  n-oenfhecht. 
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rind.     O'Donovan  and  Meyer  are  at  one  in  equating  cuibdiu^  as 
harmony  to  a  given  melody. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  point  further,  but  only  add  that 
the  invention  of  "  ground  bass  "  or  "  pedal  point  "  must  be  sought 
in  the  old  Irish  cronan,  an  allusion  to  which  is  made  as  far  back 
as  the  year  592,  when  it  is  decribed  as  "  the  most  excellent  of 
music." 

English  writers  point  out  that  St.  Aldhelm  (d.  709)  is  the  first 
English  writer  to  allude  to  neums,  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  illustrious  Saxon  saint  owed  his  knowledge  of  neumatic 
music  and  liturgical  chant  to  his  Irish  master,  St.  Mailduff,  in  670. 
Old  neumatic  notation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Codex  Amiatinus, 
brought  by  Ceolfrid,  Abbot  of  Jarrow,  in  the  year  716  to  Rome 
— but  the  monks  of  Jarrow  were  taught  by  Irish  masters.  The 
learned  Alcuin  studied  at  Clonmacnoise,  in  the  years  755-760, 
under  St.  Colger  the  Wise,  whom  he  styles  his  "  blessed  Master 
and  dear  Father."  In  803,  as  an  old  man,  this  English  scholar, 
when  he  had  resigned  his  scholastic  labors,  querulously  informs 
Charlemagne  of  "  the  daily  increasing  influence  of  the  Irish  at  the 
school  of  the  Palace." 

This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
great  school  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  founded  by  our  Irish  saint 
Cellach  (whose  name  was  latinized  Callus,  or  Gall),  was  the  music 
centre  for  all  Europe.  As  the  Antiphonarium  of  St.  Gall's,  dating 
from  the  ninth  century,  is  fully  "  noted,"  that  is,  furnished  with 
fully  developed  neumatic  notation,  and  as  the  imperfect  chiro- 
nomic  notation  was  superseded  by  the  Romanian  signs,  indicating 
phrasing,  tempo,  etc.,  the  next  chapter  will  furnish  details  of  Irish 
Church  music  as  taught  and  developed  at  the  Irish  monastery  of 
St.  Gall. 

William  H.  Grattan  Flood. 

Rosemount,  Ireland. 

^  Ciubdius  occurs  in  an  extract  from  an  Irish  [treatise  on  the  Psalter,  written 
about  the  year  750.  Only  a  fragment  remains,  and  this  has  been  translated  by  Pro- 
fessor Kuno  Meyer  in  Hibernia  Minora.  Binnius  is  employed  in  the  sense  of 
melody  or  chant,  to  the  Psalms,  whilst  cuibdius  is  clearly  a  harmonized  or  contra- 
puntal arrangement  of  the  melody. 
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THE  OLDEST  OF  OUR  LADY'S  SHRINES. 
St.  Mary's  Under-Earth.^ 

THE  town  of  Chartres  was  founded  in  the  year  600  B.C.  by  the 
Carnutes,  and  was  the  centre  of  early  Gallic  worship  and 
the  seat  of  the  College  of  Druids,  who,  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year,  called  together  here  all  the  warriors  of  the  nation  to  offer 
human  sacrifices.  These  Druids  had  a  tradition,  probably  derived 
from  the  prophecy  of  Isaias,  which  they  had  very  likely  learned, 
in  turn,  from  the  early  Jews  of  the  South  of  France,  that  a  virgin 
was  to  bring  forth  a  son  and  his  name  was  to  be  called  Emmanuel, 
or  God  with  us.  They  may,  however,  have  shared  this  tradition 
with  the  other  primitive  peoples  of  the  world  while  the  record  of 
it  remains  specially  with  them ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  a 
venerable  tradition  dating  back  to  the  remotest  periods  and  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  letters  of  the  Kings  of  France  that  these 
Druid  priests  with  their  bards  and  Gallic  warriors  had  set  up  and 
honored  in  a  grotto  located  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  a  rudely 
sculptured  wooden  figure  of  this  mysterious  and  God-bearing 
Virgin  Mother  who  was  represented  as  seated  with  her  eyes  closed 
and  holding  on  her  knees  her  Divine  Son,  which  statue  bore  the 
inscription :  Virgini  Pariturae.  Consequently,  when  the  first 
Christian  missionaries,  sent  by  St.  Peter  himself,  came,  under  the 
leadership  of  St.  Savinien,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Sens,  into  Gaul 
and  preached  to  these  Druids,  they  found  them,  in  a  certain  sense, 
prepared  by  hope  to  receive  ^^  faith,  and  they  in  turn  recognized 
in  the  teachings  of  the  Gospels  the  fulfilment  of  the  event  to 
which  they  had  so  long  looked  forward,  and  became  easy  con- 
quests to  Christianity.     That  Grotto,  in  which  they  worshipped 

1  La  Cathedrale.     J.  K.  Huysmans.     Paris,  1898. 

The  Cathedral :  a  Poem.     James  Russell  Lowell. 

The  Cathedrals  of  France.  By  '*  Eremita  Peregrinus."  Rev.  Epiphanius 
Wilson,  A.M.      The  Churchman  Co.,  New  York,  1900. 

Stained  Glass.  Its  Origin  and  Developjytent.  By  M.  G.  Meteyard.  The 
Churchman^  1903- 

Notre  Dame  de  Chartres.  C.  Paillert,  Imprimeur-Editeur,  Abbeville,  and 
other  similar  pamphlets  sold  at  Chartres. 

Northern  France:  Leipsic :  Baedeker.     1897. 
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the  as  yet  "  unknown  God," 'was  at  once  turned  into  a  Christian 
chapel,  and  is  to-day  the  crypt  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres. 

So  rapid  and  so  numerous  were  the  conversions  among  the 
Camutes  that  the  Roman  Prefect  Quirinus  became  alarmed  and 
he  at  once  opened  a  persecution,  that  surest  of  all  means  to  defeat 
its  own  ends  and  further  the  purpose  which  it  seeks  to  retard,  or 
altogether  destroy.  Quirinus  gave  orders  to  his  soldiers  to 
slaughter  the  neophytes  who  now  worshipped  in  crowds  at  the 
subterranean  cave.  He  did  not  even  spare  his  own  daughter, 
Modesta,  who  was  found  among  the  assembled  faithful.  The 
bodies  of  all  these  martyrs,  the  last  of  the  human  sacrifices  at 
Chartres  and  a  sort  of  reparation,  so  to  speak,  for  the  previous 
ones,  were  thrown  into  a  neighboring  pit.  These  first  roses  of 
Christian  martyrdom  in  the  crown  of  our  Lady  of  Chartres  were 
known  as  les  Saints  Forts,  and  a  chapel  was  dedicated  to  them 
not  far  from  the  scene  of  their  sacrifice,  although  the  traces  of  the 
pit  or  well  containing  their  bones  can  no  longer  be  distinguished. 

Thus,  even  if  the  original  Druidical  traditions  were  false, 
Chartres  would  have  no  uncertain  glory  in  giving  birth  to  so 
many  martyrs.  The  old  story  of  the  blood  of  the  slain  being  the 
seed  of  the  Church  repeated  itself  here  for  the  thousandth  time. 
The  converts  increased  and  the  Druids'  cave-church  increased  in 
size  and  splendor :  destroyed  by  fire,  war  and  rapine,  rebuilt  and 
reembellished  again  and  again  with  ever-increasing  splendor  by 
the  royal  munificence  of  the  Bishops  Castor,  GisHbert,  Vulphard, 
St.  Fulbert,  St.  Yvo  of  Chartres,  King  Robert  of  France,  Canute 
of  Denmark,  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  the  cathedral  consecrated 
under  St.  Louis  IX  is  now  the  fifth  edifice  covering  the  crypt, 
which  is  itself  one  of  the  grandest  crypt-churches  in  the  world, 
with  frescoes,  twelve  side-chapels,  a  Byzantine  font,  and  this  crypt 
is  known  as  Notre  Dame  de  Sous-terre,  "  Our  Lady  under-earth." 
It  is  not  claimed  that  the  statue  over  its  altar  which  was  carried 
out  and  publicly  destroyed  by  the  Sans  culottes  in  1793  was  the 
original  Druid  image;  the  present  one  is  certainly  only  a  "replica." 
Monseigneur  Pie,  the  late  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  was 
much  interested  in  the  history  of  this  crypt  and  who  before  his 
elevation  to  the  See  of  Poitiers  was  a  Canon  of  Chartres,  says  of 
it :    "  Notre  Dame  de  Sous-terre  has  from  the  earliest  days  of 
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Christianity,  even  to  the  close  of  the  latest  century,  been  the  most 
celebrated  European  sanctuary  of  Mary;  there  miracles  innu- 
merable have  been  wrought ;  thither  a  long  historic  procession  of 
Kings,  Popes,  Pontiffs,  Saints,  and  Christian  laymen  of  every  age 
and  condition  wends  its  way  because  the  centre  of  devotion  for 
the  faithful  of  Chartres  has  long  been  this  subterranean  altar  of 
our  Lady.  It  is  so  peaceful,  that  nowhere,  say  the  pilgrims,  can 
the  Blessed  Virgin  be  better  invoked  than  in  this  venerable  spot 
where,  apart  from  the  grandeur  of  the  memories  which  cling  to 
it,  the  mysterious  darkness  which  enshrouds  it,  receiving  its  light 
from  the  hundred  lamps  suspended  from  its  vaults  by  the  piety  of 
the  faithful,  the  ancient  and  modern  pictures  which  decorate  its 
walls  and  chapels,  all  inspire  in  the  soul  a  pious  reverence,  an 
extraordinary  devotion." 

But  as  the  Christian  Church  could  not  remain  in  the  Cata- 
combs, so  neither  could  our  Lady  of  Chartres  be  confined  under- 
ground. The  devotion  there  generated  must  perforce  shoot  forth 
like  a  beautiful  flower,  and  so  from  this  underground  cell  sprang 
one  of  earth's  blooms  of  architecture,  the  Cathedral,  which,  like 
a  glorious  baldachin,  covers  to-day  the  primitive  church  of  the 
crypt. 

There  are  some  thirty  magnificent  cathedrals  and  churches 
which  attest  the  ancient  faith  of  Catholic  France.  Among  these 
there  are  seven  edifices  which  are  conceded  to  stand  out  promi- 
nently as  of  the  first  rank  for  their  size  and  splendor.  They  are 
those  of  Paris,  Amiens,  Rouen,  Rheims,  Beauvais,  Chartres,  and 
Bourges,  to  which  might  perhaps  fitly  be  added  an  eighth — 
Orleans.  Amid  the  grandeur  common  to  all,  each  presents  its 
special  characteristics  for  the  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  the  spec- 
tator. There  is  a  popular  saying  in  France  that  the  choir  of 
Beauvais,  the  nave  of  Amiens,  the  portals  of  Rheims,  and  the 
towers  of  Chartres  in  combination  would  make  the  grandest 
Gothic  cathedral  on  earth.  Here  we  catch  the  first  specialty  of 
Chartres — its  towers,  both  of  which  are  considered  of  surpass- 
ing architectural  excellence,  but  the  northernmost  of  the  two  is 
described  by  Ferguson,  in  his  History  of  Architecture,  as  "  the  most 
beautifully  designed  spire  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  surpassing 
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those  of  Strassburg,  Vienna,  and  Antwerp,  in  elegance  of  outline 
and  appropriateness  of  design."  Of  the  southern  tower,  which  at  first 
sight  seems  quite  plain,  Viollet-le-Duc  has  said  :  "  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  composition 
in  which  the  architect  has  exhibited  rare  self-restraint,  in  that  the 
whole  effect  is  produced,  not  by  the  introduction  of  ornament, 
but  by  the  just  and  skilful  proportion  of  the  various  parts,"  and 
he  further  calls  it  "  the  grandest  tower  we  possess  in  France."  A 
recent  writer  on  the  subject  says  of  it :  "  The  spire  has  remained 
in  spite  of  fire  and  tempest  j  ust  as  it  was  when  William  the  Breton, 
who  built  it,  declared  that  it  was  proof  against  flame.  Simple, 
strong,  well-balanced,  it  rises  less  beautiful  perhaps  than  its  com- 
panion spire,  but  full  of  a  sort  of  stern  and  masculine  charm,  which 
is  rather  enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  elaborate  fretwork  and 
tracery  of  the  northern  spire."  The  exquisite  grace  and  decora- 
tive splendor  of  the  north  tower  speak  for  themselves.  This  spire 
was  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  after  its  latest  destruction  by  fire  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  foot  of  the  south  tower  stands  the 
ancient  gnomen  or  sun-dial,  such  as  were  common  in  France  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  apparent  simplicity  of  the  architec- 
tural outline  of  the  whole  building,  together  "  with  the  grandeur 
of  its  conception,  its  vast  dimensions,  the  huge  blocks  of  stone  of 
which  it  is  built,  combine  to  invest  this  cathedral  with  a  most 
impressive  dignity."  But  it  is  not  alone  a  wonderful  piece  of  art, 
which  exhibits  to  the  architect  all  the  merits  of  other  cathedrals, 
even  where  it  does  not  so  completely  accentuate  them  individually, 
it  has  furnished  the  unending  theme  to  the  literateur,  the  orator, 
and  the  poet.  The  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  Monseigneur  Pie, 
the  great  French  literary  artist  Huysmans,  and,  better  than  either  of 
these,  James  Russell  Lowell  have  celebrated,  in  their  respective 
arts,  this  fairest  and  oldest — with  a  beauty  that  is  ever  new — of 
Our  Lady's  shrines.  Both  Huysmans  and  Lowell  have  entitled 
their  books  '*  The  Cathedral,"  as  though  this  were  the  only  cathe- 
dral on  earth.  The  former,  under  the  text :  "  Dilexi,  Domine^ 
decor  em  domus  tuae^  et  locum  habitationis  gloriae  suae','  p.  xxv, 
has  enlightened  us  as  to  the  spiritual  significance  contained  in  its 
stones ;  while  Mr.  Lowell,  with  the  more  *'  Anglo-Saxon  "  prac- 
ticality, draws  the  fountains  of  his  delight  from  the  pen-cleft  rock 
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of  its  more  material  side.  He  paints  its  outward  beauty,  leaving 
the  spiritual  portraiture  to  his  French  Catholic  brother  enthusiast. 
It  is  not  without  a  sense  of  humor,  characteristic  of  his  calmer, 
if  not  colder,  "  Saxon  "  temperament,  that  this  "  prudent  bard  " 
was  careful  to  "  first  order  dinner  at  the  pseudo  '  Pea  Green  Inn ' 
before  proceeding  to  investigate  "  the  minster's  vast  repose. 

"  Silent  and  gray  as  forest-leaguered  cliff 
Left  inland  by  the  ocean's  slow  retreat," 

I  went  to  see  Chartres,  the  Cathedral,  I  came  away  more 
than  satisfied,  delighted  indeed,  with  that ;  but  more  impressed 
with  Chartres,  the  Shrine,  its  spiritual  rather  than  its  architectural 
effect. 

About  the  year  Zj^  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres  received  a 
treasure  which  in  spiritual  significance  rivalled  its  famous  crypt. 
This  was  the  famous  Chemisette  de  la  Sainte  Vierge,  an  inner 
tunic  or  veil  of  silk  ecrziy  worn  doubled  around  the  head  and  neck 
with  the  ends  placed  inside  the  outer  garment.  It  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Our  Lady  and  has  been  at  least  proved  by  anti- 
quarian scholars  to  be  exactly  the  kind  of  article  of  dress  worn 
by  Jewish  women  at  the  period  of  Our  Lady's  life.  According  to 
an  ancient  tradition,  it  was  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
fifth  century  to  Constantinople,  where  a  magnificent  Basilica  was 
built  to  receive  it.  Subsequently  the  Empress  Irene  presented  it 
to  Charlemagne,  and  in  time  his  descendant,  Charles  the  Fat, 
gave  it  with  great  pomp  to  this  venerable  sanctuary  of  his  king- 
dom, as  the  centre  of  that  worship  of  veneration  and  love  rend- 
ered to  Mary  throughout  all  the  Western  Church.  Scarcely 
was  this  tunic  within  the  walls  of  the  town  than  it  became,  so  to 
speak,  the  palladium  of  the  Chartrains,  Carnuturn  tutela.  Hoisted 
on  the  ramparts  in  the  form  of  a  standard  by  Bishop  Gantelme, 
it  put  to  flight  Rollo  and  his  Normans,  who,  feeling  themselves 
conquered  by  [the  "  Virgin  of  Chartres,"  were  immediately  bap- 
tized and  became  at  once  Christians  and  Frenchmen. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  a  similar  event  occurred 
when  the  English,  under  Edward  III,  laid  siege  to  the  city  which 
he  hoped  to  easily  reduce  in  the  absence  of  its  defender,  John  the 
Good,  whom  the   redoubtable  Black  Prince  had  taken  prisoner 
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at  Poitiers.  The  English  monarch  inexorably  refused  all  over- 
tures for  peace.  The  citizens  invoked  their  Patroness  with  fasting 
and  prayer.  Suddenly  a  terrible  deluge  of  rain  and  destructive 
hail  fell  upon  the  English  camp.  Edward,  terror-stricken  at  the 
gate  of  the  city,  fell  to  his  knees  in  the  midst  of  his  humiliated 
troops  and  vowed  to  withdraw.  Some  days  later  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  at  Bretigny,  and  Chartres  saw  its  conqueror 
enter  its  walls  as  the  conquered  of  Her  who  is  "  terrible  as  an 
army  set  in  array."  He  approached  the  venerable  shrine  as  an 
humble  pilgrim.  On  March  i,  1568,  the  city  of  Chartres  was 
invested  by  the  Huguenots  under  Conde,  who,  in  his  heretical 
hatred  of  the  honor  paid  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  reported  by  one 
of  the  chroniclers  to  have  said  that  he  would  ravage  the  cathe- 
dral, and  stable  his  horse  at  its  altar.  The  defence  was  entrusted 
to  Antoine  de  Linieres,  who,  perceiving  that  the  Drouaise  gate 
was  the  key  of  the  position,  directed  all  his  forces  in  its  defence, 
but  he  found  himself  powerless  against  the  numbers  and  energy 
of  the  Huguenots.  In  their  extreme  peril  the  Chartrains  turned 
to  Notre  Dame  de  Sous-terre.  Men  and  women,  old  and  young, 
joined  their  supplications  with  those  of  the  priests.  While  one- 
half  of  the  population  besought  God  in  prayer,  the  other  half 
wrestled  courageously  with  the  enemies  alike  of  God  and  country. 
The  Huguenots  perceiving  the  wonderful  appearance  of  the 
statue  of  Our  Lady  above  the  gate,  and  doubtless  eager  to  make 
void  the  inscription  which  it  bore :  Carnutum  tutela,  redoubled 
their  efforts  and  made  it  the  target  of  their  fury.  All  the  wall 
around  was  demolished,  but  the  statue  remained  untouched  in  its 
position,  and  when  on  the  9th  of  March  the  Huguenots  attempted 
to  enter  the  breach,  they  fancied  they  saw  their  way  barred  by  a 
grand  lady  holding  a  child  in  her  arms.  Whether  or  not  Conde 
saw  the  prodigy,  certain  it  is  that,  to  the  intense  astonishment  of 
everybody,  a  messenger  was  suddenly  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
the  city  from  the  "  King  of  the  Huguenots,"  as  he  was  styled  by 
his  followers,  announcing  a  truce  under  the  provisions  of  which 
the  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  suddenly  abandoned  the 
siege  and  entirely  withdrew.  This  miraculous  interposition  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  favor  of  her  city  was  ordered  to  be  com- 
memorated annually  by  a  solemn  procession  on  that  anniversary. 
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and  to  this  day  the  stranger  within  the  city's  gates  is  reminded  of 
this  fact  by  an  oratory  erected  on  that  part  of  the  walls,  known 
now  as  Notre  Dame  de  la  Breche,  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Breach ;  " 
while  the  Place  de  I'Epars  is  the  scene  of  the  victory  over  the 
Normans  under  Rollo.  In  1789  the  chapel  de  la  Breche  was 
sold  and  demolished,  but  M.  I'Abbe  Baret  having  purchased  the 
site  had  erected  on  it  a  memorial  monument  before  which,  since 
the  15th  of  March,  1844,  the  commemorative  procession  always 
halts. 

In  1832  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  ceased  when  the  Holy 
Tunic  was  carried  in  procession  through  the  streets.  Countless 
other  miracles  are  recorded,  but  these  wonders  at  Chartres  were 
only  a  repetition  of  similar  prodigies  that  had  marked  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tunic  at  the  capital  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  To 
the  scoffer  ready  here  with  his  cry  of  "  Superstition  "  we  would 
say  that  no  Catholic  is  obliged  to  believe  these  facts  to  be  miracles, 
nor  are  they  necessarily  so;  they  can  even  be  explained  on 
psychological  grounds. 

To  the  venerable  relics  already  mentioned  was  added  later  a 
third  which  rivals  the  other  two  as  an  object  of  devotion,  Notre 
Dame  du  Pilier.  This  is  an  old  statue,  so  called  because  as  early 
as  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  attached  to  one  of  the  columns  of 
the  jube.  It  is  a  sitting  figure,  carved  in  wood,  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady  supporting  the  Divine  Infant  on  her  knee  with  her  left  hand, 
while  her  right  grasps  a  sceptre.  Both  figures  wear  handsome 
crowns.  Somewhat  like  the  Druidical  statue  in  the  crypt,  it  is 
Oriental  in  style  and  its  bronzed  face  has  caused  it  to  be  named 
"  the  black  Madonna."  It  has  been  for  four  centuries  a  great 
object  of  devotion  and  the  numerous  answers  to  prayers  made 
here  have  won  for  it  the  title  "  miraculous."  From  its  dominant 
position  facing  the  nave  all  capitular  processions  stopped  before 
it  in  times  of  calamity,  and  les  Enfants  d'Aulbe  with  torches  in 
hand  chanted  here  for  the  people  the  Salve  Regina.  Kings  and 
princes  brought  to  it  their  splendid  offerings,  the  city  of  Chartres 
burned  before  it  the  whole  year  through  a  huge  candle  known 
as  the  Tour  de  Cire,  or  wax  tower  of  the  city,  because  it  equalled 
probably  in  inches  the  number  of  feet  comprising  the  ancient 
walls.    At  the  Revolution  thestatue  disappeared,  but  was  found 
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long  after  in  a  rubbish  heap  in  a  corner  ot  the  crypt,  whence  it 
was  triumphantly  brought  forth  and  erected  in  a  niche  near  the 
choir.  The  walls  of  this  niche  are  now  lined  with  votive  offerings, 
most  of  them  in  the  form  of  golden  hearts,  while  rows  of  hand- 
some lamps,  kept  constantly  burning,  are  suspended  around  it, 
and  numerous  tapers  light  up  the  sombre  recesses.  It  is  a  pious 
custom  with  the  people  of  Chartres  to  kiss  the  marble  pillar  on 
which  this  statue  is  now  mounted,  instead  of  being  set  on  an 
altar.  Troops  of  children  coming  from  school  will  pass  through 
the  church  and  press  their  lips  to  this  column.  It  is  interesting 
on  the  great  festivals  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  particularly  her  Na- 
tivity, to  watch  the  country  people,  especially  the  mothers  leading 
their  little  ones  or  carrying  them  in  their  arms,  as  they  flock  to 
the  statue  of  Notre  Dame  du  Pilier. 

Chartres,  indeed,  is  the  special  shrine  of  the  children  not  only 
of  France  but  of  the  world.  Before  their  birth  their  mothers 
come  to  invoke  a  safe  delivery  and  a  blessing  on  their  offspring 
from  the  Virgo  paritura^  Notre  Dame  de  Sous-terre ;  after  birth 
they  are  brought  here  to  be  solemnly  dedicated  as  children  of 
Mary,  and  to  be  clothed  in  the  blue  and  white  dresses  which  they 
wear  generally  until  their  seventh  year.  There  exists  also  at 
Chartres  besides  other  confraternities,  such  as  du  Pilier  and  Sous- 
terre,  an  association  known  as  Voeuvre  des  Clercs  de  Notre  Dame 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood.  This 
Society  furnishes  to  poor  children  the  means  of  making  their 
preparatory  studies  before  entering  the  clerical  seminary,  and  one 
of  the  most  charming  passages  of  Huysmans'  Cathedral  is  Dur- 
tal's  description  of  the  little  beneficiary  of  the  Voeuvre  des  Clercs 
who  served  the  Mass  in  this  crypt.  These  acolytes,  who  also  act 
as  choir  boys,  are  trained  from  their  earliest  years  with  a  view  to 
the  higher  calling,  much  as  the  altar  boys  in  the  parish  church  at 
Oberammergau  are  being  prepared  for  the  task  of  taking  part  in 
the  Passion  Play  as  future  Christuses,  Judases,  Johns,  Caiphases, 
Pilates,  Herods,  and  the  rest.  So  Notre  Dame  de  Chartres  is  the 
shrine  by  excellence  of  Christian  children. 

In  front  of  Notre  Dame  du  Pilier  sits  all  day  a  priest  who 
acts  as  guard  of  honor  to  Our  Lady  and  receives  petitions,  enrols 
pilgrims  and  distributes  books,  beads,  and  other  means  of  propa- 
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gating  the  beautiful  devotion  connected  with  this  singular  shrine 
of  the  Mother  of  God.  It  was  this  statue  of  Notre  Dame  du 
Pilier  that,  on  May  31,  1855,  was  by  command  of  Pius  IX 
solemnly  crowned  in  his  name  by  Mgr.  Regnault,  Bishop  of  Char- 
tres,  amid  incomparable  splendor.  Other  great  festivities  have 
marked  the  devotion  of  Chartres  during  this  century;  thus  in 
1857  the  restoration  of  the  cult  in  the  crypt  as  reparation  for  the 
sacrilege  offered  to  its  ancient  statue  in  1793.  Similar  ceremonies 
took  place  in  i860  to  mark  the  sixth  centenary  of  the  dedication 
of  the  cathedral ;  and  in  1873  came  the  grand  national  pilgrimage 
of  over  fifty  thousand  participants,  including  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Parliament  of  France  led  by  the  celebrated  Mgr.  Dupan- 
loup,  Bishop  of  Orleans.  In  1849  ^^  Tunic  was  replaced  in  a 
new  and  magnificent  chasse^  all  the  jewels  and  adornments  of  which 
were  votive  offerings,  and  in  1876  was  solemnly  celebrated  the 
millenary  of  the  presentation  of  the  Tunic  itself  by  King  Charles. 
Thus  are  continued  in  our  own  age  the  splendid  fetes  of  mediaeval 
piety. 

The  present  existing  edifice  was  commenced  in  1 1 20.  Its  erec- 
tion after  a  great  conflagration  was  inaugurated  by  a  veritable  spir- 
itual crusade.  The  people  of  Chartres  intended  to  build,  not  merely 
a  church  to  surmount  their  mystic  grotto,  but  a  reliquary  worthy  of 
their  sacred  treasures.  Hence  they  wished  their  cathedral  to  be 
without  a  rival  in  France.  Kings,  bishops,  and  princes  lent  their 
aid ;  the  peasants  yoked  themselves  to  the  carts  that  dragged  the 
building  materials.  In  1194a  fresh  conflagration  destroyed  this 
marvel  of  art,  and  for  a  second  time  in  the  same  century  the  fervor 
of  the  people  broke  forth  in  rebuilding,  until  in  1260  the  greater 
part,  except  the  towers  of  the  present  edifice,  was  completed  and 
dedicated  in  the  presence  of  St.  Louis  of  France.  It  is  uncertain 
who  was  the  designer  of  this  last  work,  but  the  story  goes  that  it 
was  a  simple  Benedictine  monk,  one  of  the  members  of  that  guild 
of  church  builders  which  had  been  organized  at  Chartres  itself  in 
1 145,  which  literally  sowed  the  soil  of  France  with  magnificent 
temples,  and  who  were  on  that  account  known  by  the  quaint  title 
of  Logeurs  du  Bon  Dieu,  hosts  of  our  Lord,  since  they  provided 
lodging  for  Him  on  earth. 
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I  have  said  nothing  of  the  west  facade,  which  is  decidedly  plain 
in  appearance,  "  It  is  pierced  by  three  doorways  lavishly  adorned 
with  sculptures,  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  with 
statues  and  statuettes  representing  Biblical  characters.  These  are 
stiff  and  Byzantine  in  type,  with  flat  faces,  short  arms,  elongated 
bodies,  and  ungraceful  draping.  Above  the  doors  are  three  painted 
windows  surmounted  by  a  handsome  rose  window,  above  which 
again  runs  an  arcade  with  sixteen  large  statues.  Over  the  arcade 
rises  a  gable  containing  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  between 
two  angels,  and  bearing  on  its  apex  a  figure  of  our  Saviour." 
The  fa9ade  is  flanked  by  the  two  towers  already  referred  to.  The 
side  portals  are  far  more  elaborately  decorated  than  the  west 
front.  The  portals  are  of  the  thirteenth  century,  while  the  porches 
through  which  they  are  entered  are  of  the  fourteenth.  The 
sculptures  on  the  north  side  represent  scenes  in  the  life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  those  on  the  south  are  "  consecrated  "  to  the 
Last  Judgment  by  Pierre  Mauclerc,  Count  de  Dreux,  who  also 
gave  the  rose-window  of  the  south  transept. 

"  The  noble  style  of  the  large  statues,  the  wonderful  expressive- 
ness of  the  statuettes,  the  variety  and  life  of  the  bas-reliefs  and  the 
finish  of  the  mouldings  combine  to  range  these  portals  among  the 
most  splendid  examples  of  monumental  sculpture,"  inferior  per- 
haps only  to  those  of  Rheims,  which  are  probably  unsurpassed 
in  the  whole  range  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  other  parts  of 
the  exterior  of  Chartres  cathedral  are  also  conspicuous  for  their 
originality  and  elaborateness  of  conception  and  the  richness  of 
their  ornamentation,  over  all  of  which  broods  a  spirit  of  delicate 
and  chaste  refinement.  "There  are  two  other  towers  flanking 
each  of  the  side  portals  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  beginning  of 
the  apse,  but  none  of  them  have  been  carried  above  the  springing 
of  the  roof;"  the  original  design  contemplated  nine  towers  in  all. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Piat  adjoining  the  chevet  to  the  roof  is  entered 
from  within  the  cathedral  by  the  unique  device  of  a  separate 
staircase. 

The  decorative  effects  of  our  great  cathedrals  express  a 
symbolism  instructive  as  well  as  elevating.  The  symbolism  of 
Chartres  has  been  so  charmingly  explained  by  a  Protestant  writer, 
the  Rev.  Epiphanius  Wilson,  that  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  repeat 
it  here.     It  refers  to  the  exterior  mainly : 
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*^The  left  hand  portal  has  in  its  tympanum  Christ  as  the  Ruler 
of  earth,  as  in  the  central  doorway  He  appears  as  the  Ruler  of  Heaven. 
Here  we  find  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  portrayed  as  indicating  the  pro- 
cession of  the  seasons,  and  below  are  the  laborers  of  the  year,  as 
represented  by  men  working  at  various  occupations. 

**The  left  hand  portal  has  in  its  voussoirs  sculptures  representing 
the  liberal  arts,  although  in  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  way  than  these 
are  carved  at  Laon.  Each  of  these  arts  is  personified  by  a  woman 
sitting,  and  below  this  figure  a  man  is  represented  as  writing  upon  a 
tablet,  which  rests  on  his  knee.  Thus  Music  is  seen  to  strike  with 
her  hammer  three  little  bells ;  a  harp  is  on  her  knees ;  and  other 
instruments  of  music  are  at  her  side.  Pythagoras  is  writing  in  the  com- 
partment beneath  Music,  and  has  an  erasing  knife  in  his  left  hand. 
Dialectics  carries  in  her  right  hand  a  winged  dragon,  and  dictates  to 
Gerbert  (well  known  as  one  of  the  most  learned  of  mediaeval  theolo- 
gians, and  afterward  enrolled  amongst  the  Popes  as  Sylvester  II). 
Rhetoric  is  delivering  a  speech,  while  Quintilian,  beneath  her  feet,  is 
making  her  pen.  Geometry  holds  a  square  and  compass,  and  Archi- 
medes is  writing  under  her  inspiration.  Philosophy  is  seated  with 
open  book,  upon  which  Plato  utters  a  commentary.  Astronomy  gazes 
at  the  sky,  in  the  presence  of  Ptolemy.  Grammar  has  two  scholars 
crouching  at  her  feet,  opening  her  book  she  holds  her  rod  over  them  ; 
one  of  them  is  studying,  the  other  holds  out  his  hand  for  punishment, 
while  his  face  is  contorted.  Chilon  is  writing  under  the  seat  of 
Grammar ;  the  whole  series  is  spirited,  and,  considering  the  confined 
area  within  which  so  many  figures  are  grouped,  the  work  is  admirably 
done. 

*'Thus  this  western  portal  of  Chartres  represents  in  a  summary 
the  whole  of  human  life,  present  and  future.  We  can  scarcely  under- 
stand nowadays,  when  intelligence  is  so  widely  difi'used,  when  books 
are  so  cheap  and  common,  and  almost  every  one  reads,  how  practi- 
cally useful  such  a  series  of  sculptures  as  those  we  see  on  the  gate  of 
Chartres  must  have  proved  to  the  general  people.  In  days  when 
magic  and  witchcraft  were  believed  in,  it  was  necessary  to  define 
clearly  what  were  the  genuine  departments  of  human  intellectual 
activity ;  and  when  toil  was  often  the  lot  of  none  but  the  bondmen 
or  the  serf,  it  was  a  good  thing  to  teach  men  that  God  was  the  patron 
of  all  work  and  handicraft,  and  that  it  was  He  who  ruled  the  seasons. 
The  almanac  was  set  on  the  church  door,  and  the  symbols  of  wholesome 
knowledge  inscribed  there  to  arouse  the  curiosity  and  stir  the  mental 
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activity  of  those  who  were  ignorant ;  while  the  Christian  temple  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  figures  on  its  very  portals,  directed  men  to  the 
life  beyond  the  grave,  where  Christ  reigned  in  glory  among  '  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect.' 

''It  is  curious  to  notice  that  on  the  far  more  gorgeous  portals  of 
the  transepts  are  represented  certain  features  of  human  life,  as  com- 
plementary to  the  allegories  of  the  western  facade.  In  the  left  hand 
voussoir  of  the  north  door  the  virtues  are  represented,  and  in  the  door 
of  the  south  transept  the  vices  are  carved.  In  the  former  series  there 
are  fourteen  figures,  viz.,  Memory,  Liberty,  Honor^  Prayer,  Adora- 
tion, Promptitude,  Courage,  Concord,  Friendship,  Power,  Majesty, 
Sanity,  Security,  Religion.  These  crowned  nimbussed  figures,  bear- 
ing crosses  or  standards,  are  beautifully  rendered.  It  has  been  well 
said  apropos  of  these  statues,  representing,  as  they  do,  so  many  prac- 
tical as  well  as  ideal  qualities  and  attributes  of  civic  life  :  '  The  Church 
lived  in  those  days,  .  .  .  she  entered  into  the  social  movement  whose 
end  was  the  establishment  of  a  great  nation  in  western  Europe ;  she 
was  genuinely  national,  and  bent  on  the  development  of  intellectual 
activity  among  the  people. ' 

''  The  south  transept  portal  is  often  much  more  admired  than  other 
parts  of  the  exterior.  In  the  relievo  of  the  central  tympanum  Christ 
is  enthroned  beside  the  B.  V.  Mary.  The  twelve  apostles  are  ranged 
with  appropriate  symbols  along  the  pillars  of  the  archway.  On  the 
trumeau  is  a  fine  statue  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin." 

The  interior  is  of  vast  and  majestic  harmony  in  its  proportions 
and  purity  of  details.  It  is  423  feet  long,  105  wide  across  the  nave, 
150  feet  across  the  transepts,  and  120  feet  in  height,  the  vaulting 
supported  by  fifty  pillars  and  forty-five  columns  ;  on  the  floor  of  the 
nave  is  a  curious  maze  of  colored  lines  called  La  LienCy  the  total 
length  of  which  is  said  to  be  967  feet.  It  is  supposed  to  have  served 
as  a  penitential  path  for  worshippers,  the  stations  on  it  corresponding 
to  the  beads  of  a  rosary.  Each  arm  of  the  transept  has  an  aisle, 
and  is  embellished  with  a  rich  wheel  window  above  a  row  of 
single-light  painted  windows  ;  above  the  arches  of  the  nave  runs 
a  low  triforium  gallery  surmounted  by  a  high  clerestory.  The 
choir  and  apse  are  surrounded  by  a  double  ambulatory,  and  the 
latter  is  flanked  by  seven  chapels.  The  wall  enclosing  the  choir 
bears  exquisite  sculptures  so  deHcate  as  to  resemble  point-lace  in 
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stone.  It  was  begun  by  Jean  Lexier,  architect  of  the  famous 
north  spire.  This  choir  wall  was  constructed  about  15 14,  but 
not  completed  until  two  centuries  later.  Originally  it  had  a  jube 
or  screen  to  the  front  of  the  choir.  This  was  demolished  in  the 
last  century  by  "  restoration  fiends  "  of  that  tasteless  period. 
The  forty  compartments  of  this  wall  comprise  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal scenes  in  the  hfe  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. The  deep  perspective  of  the  long  nave  and  choir  are 
unrelieved  by  any  prominence  of  the  high  altar,  a  similar  defi- 
ciency being  observable  at  Cologne  and  several  other  great 
cathedrals.  At  Chartres,  however,  this  omission  is  in  a  certain 
measure  supplied  by  a  marble  group  representing  the  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  rather  unliturgically  surmounts  the 
high  altar,  besides  being  architecturally  somewhat  out  of  accord 
with  a  Gothic  cathedral.  It  also  serves  as  the  case  or  treasury  of 
the  Chemisette  which  is  kept  behind  it.  Bridan,  sculptor  to  Louis 
XVI,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  order  for  this  statue  from  the 
Chartrains  left  for  Italy,  where  after  two  years  and  a  half  he  found 
in  a  hamlet,  near  Carrara,  six  blocks  of  marble  of  the  purest 
grain,  which  he  had  finally  transported  to  Chartres.  After  three 
years  of  assiduous  labor,  in  the  year  1773,  his  facile  chisel  had 
converted  the  blocks  into  one  of  the  finest  groups  of  sculpture  in 
Europe.  By  a  singular  incident  it  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
twenty  years  later  from  the  revolutionary  vandals,  one  of  whom 
with  brutal  ignorance  had  placed  a  red  cap  on  the  head  of  Our 
Lady,  a  spectacle  which  so  aroused  the  merriment  of  the  blood- 
drunken  rabble  led  on  by  the  chapeau  rouge  and  tricolor  patriots, 
that  instead  of  decapitating  the  figure  as  they  had  done  in  other 
places,  they  cheered  Our  Lady  as  a  true  daughter  of  liberty  and 
equality.  The  figure  is  represented  as  being  borne  aloft  by  four 
angels,  who  lift  her  as  it  were  out  of  the  crypt  beneath,  where  she 
had  been  so  long  buried,  as  it  were,  in  her  legendary  flower-Hned 
tomb.  The  marble  group  presents  a  restful  object  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  and  its  grace  and  beauty  make  the  whole  church  musical. 
It  is  easy  while  looking  at  it  to  realize  Keats'  image^  of  the 
whole  vast  nave  and  vaulting  filled  by  angels  "  with  hair  blown 
back,  hands  crosswise  on  the  breast,"  singing  as  they  float  upward 

'  Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 
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the  anthem  ot  Our  Lady  which  drew  forth  the  admiring  confes- 
sion of  Tennyson  : 

Ave,  Regina  Coelorum, 
Ave,  Dominia  angelorum ; 
Salve,  radix,  salve,  porta, 
Ex  qua  mundo  lux  est  orta. 

Gaude,  virgo  gloriosa, 
Super  omnes  speciosa. 
Vale,  O  valde  decora 
Et  pro  nobis  Christum  exora. 

Hail,  Mary,  Queen  of  Heavenly  spheres 
Hail,  whom  the  angelic  host  reveres  ! 
Hail,  fruitful  root,  hail,  sacred  gate  ! 
Whence  the  world's  light  derives  its  dale. 

O  glorious  maid,  with  beauty  blessed  ! 
May  joys  eternal  fill  thy  breast. 
Thus  crowned  with  beauty  and  with  joy. 
Thy  prayers  with  Christ  for  us  employ. 

Another  translation  has  it  as  follows  : 

Hail,  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven  enthroned  ! 

Hail,  by  angels  mistress  owned, 

Root  of  Jesse,  Gate  of  Morn, 

Whence  the  world's  true  light  was  born. 

V 

Glorious  Virgin,  joy  to  thee  ! 
Loveliest  whom  in  Heaven  they  see  ! 
Fairest  thou  where  all  are  fair  ! 
Plead  with  Christ  our  sins  to  spare. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  material  glory  of  Chartres  lies  in  its 
147  windows,  the  superb  stained  glass  of  which  dates  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  finest  of  these  lights  are  the  three  wheel 
windows  of  the  west  front,  each  of  which  is  thirty-six  feet  in 
diameter,  but  the  rosaces  of  the  transepts  are  hardly  less 
remarkable.  The  trefoils  of  the  west  windows  burst  from  their 
background  of  Erebus-like  blackness  like  the  first  rose-white 
dawn  breaking  forth  in  joy  from  chaos  at  the  Divine  mandate : 
Sit  luXj  while  those  of  the  transepts  may  be  compared  to  the  net- 
work of  a  gigantic  spiderweb  bedewed  with  jewels  of  fire  in  the 
figure  of  three  roses.     The  wide  and  lofty  windows  of  the  nave 
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and  clerestory  are  either  plain  or  single  openings,  or  are  divided 
into  two  lights  by  a  muUion  of  unusual  slenderness.  They  remind 
one  of  the  fine  lights  of  ancient  Persian  glass  in  the  Mosque  of 
Suliman  at  Constantinople.  Other  windows  of  Europe  are  mag- 
nificent in  historic  pictures  that  seem  like  translucent  paintings ; 
these  are  not  so  much  pictorial,  they  are  rather  plates  of  glowing 
jewels,  vitreous  mosaics  representing  single  human  figures.  To 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  ambulatory  whence  the  most  extensive 
view  can  be  had  of  them  collectively,  is  a  scene  of  weird  enchant- 
ment. One  of  them  especially,  representing  the  Madonna  du 
Pilier,  has  been,  since  the  twelfth  century,  the  special  object  of 
devout  interest,  and  is  known  as  La  Belle  Verrier,  before  which 
the  pilgrims  lit  their  tapers. 

Another  famous  window  of  this  series  is  the  tree  of  Jesse,  in 
twelfth  century  glass,  placed  over  the  entrance,  the  color  of  which 
completely  captured  Huysmans'  imagination.  It  is  described  by 
Wilson : 

*  *  The  ground  color  is  a  limpid  blue,  with  a  suggestion  of  green, 
resembling  the  turquoise  of  an  autumn  sky.  The  robe  of  Jesse  is 
wine-colored,  his  mantle  emerald  green,  his  cloak  of  office  and  his 
crown  a  dull  yellow,  his  shoes  and  the  edges  of  his  sleeves  red. 
Plain  hatchings  are  employed  for  modelling  without  destroying  the 
local  tone,  but  permitting  all  the  colors  harmoniously  to  blend.  The 
painters  of  the  twelfth  century,  knowing  well  how  transparent  colors 
placed  at  a  distance  in  juxtaposition  interacted  upon  each  other,  had 
the  great  secret  of  making  an  effective  stained  glass  window.  As 
blue,  for  instance,  has  a  tendency  to  irradiate  and  blur  the  clearness 
of  contiguous  outlines  and  masses  of  color,  the  makers  of  this  window 
have  outlined  many  leaves  of  this  tree  in  plain  white,  whose  bright- 
ness and  coldness  they  have,  however,  softened  by  the  insertion  of 
many  qualifying  details.  The  blue  background  of  the  whole  widow 
is,  moreover,  considerably  weakened  in  its  overpowering  effect  by 
several  devices  in  color  of  which  the  explanation  would  here  be  too 
technical.  The  window  is  a  perfect  success  because  it  is  the  work 
not  only  of  true  colorists,  but  of  colorists  who  knew  how  to  produce 
harmony,  clearness,  and  brilliancy  in  combination  through  the  medium 
of  stained  glass  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spectator, 
between  him  and  the  light.     They  knew,  moreover,  how  to  use  glass 
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so  as  to  produce  depth  of  tone;  by  increased  thickness  in  the  medium. 
Some  of  the  glass  at  Chartres  is  half  an  inch  thick." 

Of  the  rose-window  the  same  author  speaks  thus : 

**  The  great  rose-window  in  the  western  wall  of  Chartres  seems  in 
many  ways  wonderful.  It  is  wonderful  in  design,  wonderful  both  as 
a  piece  of  masonry  and  as  a  combination  of  color  points.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  it  has  none  of  the  delicate  floriated  tracery  which  is  found 
in  windows  of  a  later  period.  It  is  plain,  and  simple  in  design,  and 
its  power  and  effect  spring  from  the  arrangement  of  its  bourgeon-like 
apertures.  It  may  be  said  to  show  three  circumferences.  A  central 
circle  of  masonry  has  its  rim  studded  on  the  concave  edge  with  cusps, 
which  part  the  glass  into  petals.  From  the  outside  of  this  circle  rise 
columnar  radii,  crowned  with  capitals,  and  joined  by  rounded  arches. 
The  central  figure  is  then  repeated  in  a  smaller  scale  as  an  outside 
fringe  to  this  quasi -arcade,  and  between  each  of  these  circles  is  a 
quatrefoil  opening  pierced.  The  window  is  geometrical,  and  to  some 
eyes  may  seem  heavy.  It  exactly  suits  the  physiognomy  of  Chartres, 
and  fills  the  gable  inside  and  out  with  just  the  amount  of  light  and 
shade  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  lines  of  the  building.  In  the 
early  Romanesque  basilica  there  is  often  found  a  small,  circular  open- 
ing, glazed  or  unglazed,  high  up  in  the  gable.  This  used  to  be  called 
the  oculus,  the  eye,  of  the  building.  No  one  can  gaze  at  the  great 
rose-window  at  Chartres,  whether  he  sees  it  throwing  its  iridescent 
tints  through  the  shadows  of  the  interior,  or  filling  the  vast  space 
between  the  two  towers  on  the  facade,  without  acknowledging  it  to  be 
the  eye,  the  illuminating  point,  the  centre  of  beauty  to  the  whole 
majestic  cathedral." 

It  is  these  windows  in  all  their  wealth  of  Oriental  richness  that 
give  animation  to  the  lily-like  whiteness  of  the  church  combined 
with  that  sacredly  mysterious  Byzantine  tone  which  forced  rever- 
ence from  Napoleon  the  Great,  who,  on  entering  the  church  for 
the  first  time,  exclaimed :  "An  atheist  would  feel  ill  at  ease  in  this 
place."  ^ 

^'  In  the  cathedral  at  Chartres,  also  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  thir- 
teenth century  glass  can  be  seen  in  all  its  glory.     Here  are  still  one 

3  The  various  guide-books  of  Chartres  and  local  pamphlets  describe  '  these  win- 
dows in  elaborate  detail  which^M.  G.  Meteyard,  a  modem  writer  on  ancient  glass, 
has  most  happily  abridged. 
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hundred  and  twenty-five  large  lancets,  three  large  rose-windows,  many 
smaller  ones  over  lancets  with  other  small  circular  windows,  and  a 
number  of  grisaille  and  quarry  windows,  nearly  all  of  that  time. 
Here,  also,  St.  Louis  was  a  generous  giver.  In  the  north  transept 
the  great  rose,  with  its  five  lancets  below,  was  his  gift  and  that  of  his 
mother,  and  was  called  the  Rose  of  France.  Fleurs  de  Lys  and  Cas- 
tles (of  Castile)  alternate  in  the  spandrels  below  the  rose.  Its  general 
subject  is  the  glorification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  the  central  com- 
partment she  is  seated  with  Our  Lord.  Round  them  are  three  circles 
of  twelve  medallions  each.  In  the  first  are  four  doves,  four  thrones 
and  four  angels  incensing.  In  the  second  are  twelve  kings,  the 
Virgin's  ancestors.  In  the  third  twelve  prophets,  and  in  twelve 
quatrefoils  the  arms  of  France.  In  the  central  lancet  below,  St.  Anne 
holds  the  Infant  Virgin.  In  the  lancets  each  side  of  this  are  figures 
typifying,  it  has  been  said,  true  and  false  kingship  and  priesthood  : 
David  and  Saul,  Melchisedec  and  Nabuchodonosor,  Solomon  and 
Jeroboam,  Aaron  and  Pharaoh. 

'^The  rose  of  the  south  transept  opposite  was  the  gift  of  Pierre 
Mauclerc  and  of  his  family.  He  was  great  grandson  of  Louis  VI  of 
France,  Count  of  Dreux  and  of  Brittany  also  through  his  wife. 
Mauclerc  does  not  imply  that  he  was  ignorant,  but  ill-disposed  toward 
the  clergy ;  yet  he  gave  to  the  church  a  magnificent  and  unique 
window.  In  its  centre  appears  Our  Lord  in  glory.  He  is  in  the  act 
of  blessing,  and  holds  a  chalice  in  His  left  hand.  On  either  side  is 
a  candlestick.  Round  Him  are  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists — 
eight  angels  with  incense,  twenty-four  elders  with  harps  and  vials  of 
perfume.  In  twelve  quatrefoils  are  the  arms  of  Dreux  and  of  Brittany. 
In  the  centre  of  the  five  large  lancets  below  are  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
In  the  other  four  are  the  four  greater  prophets — Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel — bearing  on  their  shoulders  the  four  Evangelists, 
showing  that  the  new  law  is  supported  by  the  old,  which  it  fulfils,  but 
does  not  destroy.  Below  these  are  small  figures,  kneeling  or  standing, 
of  the  donor,  his  wife,  his  son  John,  and  Yolande  of  Brittany.  All 
wear  the  ermines  of  Brittany  and  otherwise  illustrate  the  costumes  of 
the  times.  Though  these  figures  are  slightly  larger  and  less  humble 
in  attitude  than  that  of  Suger  as  donor  at  St.  Denis,  they  have  not 
yet  the  undue  prominence  of  later  givers. 

"  Most  of  the  choir  windows  contain  medallions,  with  figures  or 
subjects  under  canopies,  while  smaller  medallions  at  the  base  represent 
members  of  various  guilds,  donors  of  the  windows,  following  their 
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trades.  The  central  window  of  the  apse  gives  the  history  of  Our  Lady, 
and  most  of  the  surrounding  figures  are  prophets  with  their  prophecies 
regarding  her.  in  the  clerestory  windows  are  large  figures  under 
canopies  with  borders.  One  of  these  shows  St.  Denis  giving  the 
oriflamme  to  Henri  Clement,  Marshal  of  France  in  12 14.  The 
whole  or  part  of  the  colored  glass  in  eight  of  the  choir  clerestory 
windows  was  removed  [in  the  eighteenth  century  to  let  in  more  light 
on  the  large  marble  group  of  the  Assumption,  then  placed  in  the  choir, 
and  so  slight  was  the  value  then  set  on  these  windows  that  one  or 
more  were  taken  away  to  enable  the  workmen  to  see  better  to  place 
the  statuary.  One  at  least  of  these  windows  then  removed  was 
given  by  St.  Louis,  another  by  St.  Ferdinand,  King  of  Castile,  his 
cousin. 

''It  is  supposed  that  in  this  century,  and  perhaps  earlier,  there  was 
a  large  atelier  or  school  for  glasswork  at  Chartres.  From  it  windows 
as  well  as  cartoons  were  probably  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  even  across  the  channel.  Doubtless,  as  in  the  century  before, 
French  glaziers  were  sent  for  from  England,  and  English  workmen 
went  to  study  in  France  when  a  part  of  the  country  was  still  under 
English  rule.  The  name  of  Clement  of  Chartres  with  a  thirteenth 
century  date  was  discovered  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  on  a 
window  in  Rouen  cathedral ;  and  resemblances  are  very  great  in 
drawing,  design,  and  color  between  windows  at  Chartres  and  at  other 
French  and  even  English  cities.  In  an  apsidal  window  at  Chartres, 
on  the  right  of  the  central  window,  is  a  figure  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
closely  resembling,  especially  in  the  fashion  of  the  cap,  one  at  Canter- 
bury. When,  18 16,  five  windows  at  Chartres  were  much  injured, 
they  were  restored  after  similar  ones  at  Canterbury.  Chartres  stands 
unrivalled  in  the  extent  of  its  thirteenth  century  glass." 

The  reader  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  to  these  somewhat  lengthy 
quotations  I  add  Mr.  Huysmans'  impression  of  this  gem  of  Gothic 
art,  as  expressed  in  the  character  of  his  hero  Durtal. 

''But  Durtal  heard  no  more ;  far  from  all  this  monumental  exe- 
gesis he  admired  without  even  seeking  to  analyze  this  astonishing 
church.  In  the  mystery  of  its  own  shadow  rendered  more  dim  by 
the  vaporous  rain,  it  mounted  clear  and  ever  clearer  in  the  measure 
that  it  became  elevated  into  the  white  firmament  of  its  naves,  ex- 
hausting itself  like  the  soul  which  is  purified    by  an  illuminative 
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ascension  as  it  mounts  the  ways  of  the  mystical  life.  Its  arched 
columns  threading  themselves  out  into  thin  fasces  and  fine  sheaves  so 
frail  that  one  might  expect  to  see  them  break  at  the  slightest  breath, 
but  it  was  only  at  the  most  bewildering  heights  that  these  fibres  bent 
and  intermingled,  branched  from  one  end  of  the  cathedral  to  the  other 
above  the  void,  grafting  themselves,  commingling  their  sap,  and 
finished  by  blooming  forth  as  it  were  in  a  corbel  amid  the  ungilded 
flowers  of  the  vaulted  clefts.  This  church  was  the  supreme  effort  of 
Matter  seeking  to  allege  itself,  rejecting  like  a  useless  ballast  the 
emaciated  burden  of  its  walls,  replacing  them  by  a  substance  less 
weighty  and  more  lucid,  substituting  for  the  opacity  of  its  stones  the 
diaphonous  epidermis  of  its  windows.  It  spiritualized  itself,  made 
itself  all  soul,  all  prayer,  as  it  sprang  upward  to  rejoin  its  Lord. 
Light  and  graceful,  almost  imponderable,  it  became  the  most  magnifi- 
cent expression  of  that  beauty  which  escapes  from  its  earthly  poise, 
which  seraphizes  itself.  It  was  frail  and  pallid  like  the  virgins  of 
Roger  van  der  Weyden,  spare  and  slender,  that  they  soar  aloft  as 
though  they  were  not  in  some  way  held  here  below  by  the  weight  of 
their  brocades  and  trains.  It  was  the  same  mystical  conception  as  a 
thin  body  completely  extenuated  and  inflamed  with  an  ardent  soul 
which  being  unable  to  disengage  itself  entirely  from  the  body  endeav- 
ored to  purify  it  by  reducing  it  and  emaciating  it  till  it  had  rendered 
it  almost  volatile.  It  stupified  by  its  soaring  flight  finally  lost  amid 
its  vaultings  and  the  wild  splendor  of  its  glass.  The  weather  outside 
was  dull,  nevertheless  a  perfect  furnace  of  precious  stones  glowed  in 
the  panes  of  its  lancets  and  its  spheres  encircled  with  roses.  And  as 
also  at  Bourges,  the  glass  of  which  is  of  the  same  epoch,  the  influence 
of  the  Orient  is  visible  here  in  the  panes  of  Chartres,  not  only  the 
personages  with  hierarchical  aspect  but  the  sumptuous  and  barbarian 
contour  of  these  Asiatic  figures,  the  backgrounds  by  their  design  and 
effect  of  their  tones  at  once  recall  those  Persian  tapestries  which  have 
undoubtedly  served  as  models  to  painters,  as  we  read  in  the  Livre  des 
Metiers  that  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  France  and  in  Paris  itself 
were  manufactured  imitations  of  tapestries  brought  by  the  Crusaders 
from  the  Levant. 

'*  But  apart  from  the  subjects  and  patterns,  the  colors  of  these  pic- 
tures were,  so  to  speak,  merely  accessory  adjuncts,  only  the  servants 
destined  to  add  value  to  another  color,  the  blue,  a  splendid  and  un- 
heard of  blue  of  glittering  sapphire,  extra-lucid,  a  blue  clear  and  sharp 
which  sparkled  everywhere,   scintillating,  as    in    the   glasses   of    a 
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kaleidescope,  in  the  panes  of  the  nave  and  choir,  in  the  rosaces  of  the 
transepts,  in  the  windows  of  the  Royal  porch  where  it  shone  under 
the  grilles  of  black  iron  like  the  flame  of  a  sulphurous  blue.  In  a 
word,  with  the  tint  of  its  stones  and  its  glasses,  Notre  Dame  de 
Chartres  was  a  blonde  with  blue  eyes,  she  was  personified  as  a  kind  of 
pale  fairy,  as  a  sort  of  virgin  tall  and  slim,  with  large  azure  eyes 
enfocusing  pupils  of  roseate  brightness,  she  was  the  mother  of  a  Christ 
of  the  North,  a  primitive  Christ  of  Flanders,  enthroned  in  the  outre- 
7ner  of  the  heaven  and  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  a  touching  recol- 
lection of  the  Crusades  in  the  oriental  tapestries  of  glass,  and  these 
diaphonous  tapestries  of  bouquets  of  sandal  wood  and  spice  embalm- 
ing the  subtle  perfumes  of  the  Magian  Kings  were  a  scented  blossom- 
ing of  the  tints  culled  at  the  price  of  so  much  blood  in  the  fields  of 
Palestine,  and  which  the  Occident  which  had  yielded  them  now 
off"ered  to  the  Madonna,  under  the  cold  climate  of  Chartres,  in 
remembrance  of  that  land  of  the  sun  where  she  had  lived  and  where 
her  Divine  Child  willed  to  be  born. 

* '  There  in  the  space  overhead  human  figures  like  salamanders,  with 
enflamed  faces  and  robes  all  amber-hued,  lived  in  a  firmament  of  fire  ; 
but  this  riot  of  flames  was  circumscribed  by  an  incombustible  frame- 
work of  deeper  shades  of  glass,  which  rolled  back  and  tempered  the 
youth  and  brilliant  joy  of  the  counter  flames  by  a  sort  of  melancholy, 
a  semblance  of  an  aspect  more  serious  and  venerable  by  which  som- 
bre colors  eff'ect  a  contrast.  That  hallali  of  reds,  that  limpid 
security  of  whites,  that  repeated  alleluia  of  yellows,  that  virginal 
glory  of  blues,  all  that  pulsating  furnace  glow  of  glass  was  smothered 
as  it  neared  that  bordering  tint  with  iron  rusts  and  fluid  russets,  im- 
perious violets,  bottle  greens,  nutty  browns,  sooted  blacks  and  ashen 
grays  ! 

^*  How  different  from  Beauvais  are  the  harp -like  chords  which  form 
the  aerial  skeleton  of  Chartres  !  No,  after  all,  Beauvais,  like  Rheims 
and  Paris,  is  a  cathedral  grossed  It  has  not  the  distingue  slenderness, 
the  eternal  adolescence  of  forms,  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  patrician 
tone  of  Amiens  but  especially  of  Chartres. ' ' 

And  again  referring  to  the  Oriental  characteristics  of  this 
church  as  denoted  in  the  above  passage  he  says : 

*'Now  what  is  the  special  characteristic  of  the  mysticism  of  the 
Orient  ?  It  is  calmness  in  faith,  love  burning  over  itself,  dilection 
without  demonstration,  ardent  but  repressed  and  internal. ' ' 

*  A  torso,  as  it  has  elsewhere  been  most  eloquently  described. 
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And  thus,  as  is  said  in  another  place,  this  cathedral  represents 
that  Virgin  Mother  who  silently  "  pondered  all  these  words  in 
her  heart."  "  In  a  word,  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  interior  life,  the 
imaa:e  of  a  monastical  existence,  the  true  architecture  of  the 
cloister." 

**This  basilica  is  the  most  magnificent  expression  of  art  that  the 
Middle  Ages  have  bequeathed  to  us.  Its  facade  has  neither  the  terri- 
fying majesty  of  the  perforated  fagade  of  Rheims,  nor  the  heaviness 
and  dulness  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  nor  the  giant  grace,  nor  the 
massive  solemnity  of  Bourges,  but  it  reveals  an  imposing  simplicity,  a 
graceful  slenderness,  an  impulse  of  life  that  no  other  cathedral  attains ; 
it  is  mysterious  and  spiritual,  and  it  is  this  characteristic  that  evokes 
more  perfectly  the  idea  of  the  delicate  body  of  a  saint  emaciated  by 
prayer  and  rendered  almost  transparent  with  fasting.  Then  its  win- 
dows are  without  compeers,  superior  even  to  those  of  Bourges,  although 
its  sanctuary  be  flowered  with  sumptuous  bouquets  of  Deicoles  ! 

"  Finally  the  sculpture  of  its  royal  porch  is  the  most  beautiful  ever 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man.  It  is,  moreover,  almost  unique  in 
that  it  has  nothing  of  the  dolorous  and  menacing  aspect  of  its  grand 
sisters.  Its  Madonna  is  always  the  Madonna  of  Bethlehem,  the  young 
Mother,  and  Jesus  is  always  with  her  as  a  little  child,  and  He  obeys 
her  while  she  implores  Him.  It  denotes,  moreover,  the  fulness  of  her 
patience,  of  her  charity,  by  the  symbolic  length  of  its  crypt  and  the 
breadth  of  its  nave,  which  surpasses  that  of  all  other  basilicas.  It  is, 
in  a  word,  the  mystical  cathedral  by  excellence  where  the  Madonna 
receives  sinners  with  most  sweetness. 

*'  As  for  me  who  am  no  visionary  and  who  must  draw  on  my  imag- 
ination to  describe  her,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  perceive  her  in  the  out- 
lines and  expression  even  of  this  cathedral ;  her  features  are  a  little 
flushed  in  the  wan  transplendency  of  the  great  rose  flamboyant  like  a 
nimbus  behind  her  head.  She  smiles  and  her  eyes  all  light  have  the 
incomparable  brightness  of  those  clear  sapphires  that  light  the  entrance 
of  the  nave.  Her  fluid  body  effuses  itself  in  a  robe  of  transparent 
flame  fluted  with  rays.  Her  countenance  has  the  purity  of  mother  of 
pearl,  and  her  hair,  woven  as  if  on  the  spinning  wheel  of  the  sun, 
waves  in  threads  of  gold.  She  is  the  spouse  of  the  canticles  :  Pul- 
chra  ut  luna,  electa  ut  sol.  The  Basilica  wherein  she  resides  and 
which  confounds  itself  with  her  is  illumined  with  her  graces,  the  gems 
of  its  windows  chant  her  virtues,  the  thin,  frail  columns  which  leap 
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with  a  spring  from  flagstone  to* roof,  disclose  her  aspirations  and  de- 
sires. The  pavement  bespeaks  her  humility,  the  vaultings,  which  are 
united  like  a  dais  above  her,  tell  of  her  charity.  The  stones  and 
glasses  repeat  her  anthems,  and  it  can  even  go  so  far  as  to  invoke  in 
the  somewhat  warlike  aspect  of  certain  details  of  the  sanctuary — such 
as  that  tournour  chevaleresque  recalling  the  crusades,  with  the  plates 
of  swords,  and  the  borders  of  windows  and  roses,  the  casques  of  the 
ogives,  the  coats  of  mail  of  the  old  clock,  the  iron  trellis  of  certain 
panes; — the  Capitulum  of  Prime  and  the  anthem  at  Lauds  of  her 
Little  Office,  and  translate  the  terribilis  ut  castrorum  acies  ordinata 
and  declare  that  privilege  when  she  wishes  to  be  '■  terrible  as  an  army 
in  battle  array. ' 

"But  not  often,  I  believe,  does  she  wish  to  be  so  here,  for  this 
cathedral  is  above  all  the  reflection  of  her  inexhaustible  tenderness, 
the  echo  of  her  impartible  glory." 

Nearly  all  the  kings  of  France,  from  Clevis  to  Louis  XVI, 
are  known  to  have  been  devoutly  attached  to  Notre  Dame  de 
Chartres,  as  is  attested  by  numerous  superb  votive  offerings. 
Henry  IV,  when  he  had  decided  that  "  Paris  was  worth  a  mass," 
and  that  the  old  faith  of  France  was  the  most  peaceful  to  live, 
and  the  safest  to  die  in,  had  himself  crowned  here — the  only  one 
of  all  the  long  line  of  French  monarchs  up  to  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  who  was  not  crowned  at  Rheims. 

Other  monarchs  were  not  behind  those  of  France  in  testifying 
their  devotion  to  this  shrine.  From  England  came  Canute, 
Queen  Mathilda,  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  and  glorious  Ed- 
ward III.  Spain  sent  Queen  Blanche  of  Castile  and  Saint  Ferdi- 
nand to  proclaim  the  suzerainty  of  Our  Lady  of  Chartres  Three 
Popes  of  the  twelfth  century — Pascal  II,  Innocent  III,  and  Alex- 
ander III — bent  before  this  altar  in  honor  of  Our  Lady.  Heroes 
like  Chevalier  Bayard,  and  saints  Hke  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  who 
prepared  himself  here  for  the  martyrdom  which  he  foresaw,  did 
honor  to  the  shrine  of  Chartres.  Of  special  interest  among  the 
numerous  ex-votos  represented  by  jewels,  weapons,  armor,  ban- 
ners, caskets,  and  curios  of  every  kind,  are  those  of  the  Hurons 
and  Abnaqui  Indians  of  North  America,  who,  converted  to  the 
Faith  by  missionaries  from  Chartres,  sent  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury their  simple  offerings  to  this  shrine  as  a  mark  of  gratitude. 
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A  pious  author,  in  referring  to  this  shrine,  has  said :  "  Is  it  not 
permissible  in  seeking  here  recourse  to  Mary  to  apply  to  her  that 
title  which  the  Druids  so  auspiciously  gave  to  their  sacred  plant. 
Remedy  of  all  evils,  and  in  the  elation  of  a  pious  confidence  to  ask 
her  to  strengthen  our  weakness,  soften  our  sufferings,  calm  our 
sorrows,  and  dry  our  tears,  or  to  address  to  her  the  touching 
invocation  inspired  by  her  secular  title —  Virgo  Paritura  ?  O  Vir- 
gin Immaculate,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  conceive  and  to  bring 
forth  to  grace  and  glory  all  the  elect  of  God !  we  conjure  thee  to 
receive  us  in  your  maternal  bosom  and  to  form  us  spiritually  in 
yourself,  that  we  may  rise  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Charles  H.  A.  Esling. 

Stuttgart,  Germany. 
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TO  say  "  yes  "  seems  a  paradox  and  yet  to  be  the  'only  answer 
that  a  careful  examination  will  allow.  For,  after  a  fair  trial 
under  most  varied  conditions  in  America,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
France,  democracy  has  been  condemned,  not  indeed  by  states- 
men and  politicians  who  cannot  be  expected  to  have  a  keen  sight 
for  unwelcome  truths,  but  by  serious  students  of  politics.  This 
anti-democratic  movement,  beginning  in  England  with  the  jurist 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  with  Tennyson  the  poet  in  his  later  mood,  and 
with  Lecky  the  historian,  has  been  carried  on  by  a  number  of 
modern  writers,  of  whom  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  is  a  characteristic 
example ;  while,  in  America,  the  late  Mr.  Godkin,  in  his  search- 
ing criticisms,  has  been  followed  by  many  others,  like  Professor 
Sumner,  Dr.  Hadley,  and  Professor  John  B.  Clarke.  And  a  mod- 
ern impartial  witness  and  expert  can  be  found  in  M.  Ostrogorski, 
who  lays  bare  as  if  with  a  scalpel  the  morbid  growths  within  the 
democracies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Nor  can  the 
preface  of  Mr.  Bryce,  who  avows  himself  almost  a  professional 
optimist,  dispel  the  gloom  of  M.  Ostrogorski's  conclusion,  the 
result  of  his  "  lengthy  inquiry  "  on  England  and  "  patient  analy- 
sis," that  the  popular  form  of  party  organization  enables  the 
masses,  not  to  be  made  independent,  but  to  be  captured ;  has  not 
raised  the  tone  of  public  life,  has  organized  social  bribery,  and  en- 
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ervated  the  will  and  personal  'responsibility  of  the  voter.^  Then,  in 
America  much  of  what  we  might  put  aside  as  exaggeration  or 
irony  in  Mr.  Ghent's  Benevolent  Feudalism  is  fully  confirmed  in 
the  sober  pages  of  M.  Ostrogorski's  second  volume ;  how  the 
rulers  are  not  the  people,  but  the  boss  and  the  machine, — or 
rather  in  general  their  captors,  the  capitalists,  especially  the  capi- 
talists in  combination.  And  the  old  hopes  that  universal  educa- 
tion, universal  suffrage,  and  the  legal  freedom  of  the  press  would 
render  abuses  impossible,  cannot  remain  after  the  visible  failure  of 
all  of  them  to  secure  elections  according  to  free  choice,  or  office 
according  to  merit,  or  legislation  free  from  the  suspicion,  and  a 
press  free  from  certainty,  of  subjection  to  the  power  of  the  purse. 
Moreover,  the  change  in  the  political  sphere  and  the  visible 
growth  of  oligarchy  or  plutocracy  appear  in  harmony  with  gen- 
eral social  evolution,  because  corresponding  with  the  analogous 
change  in  the  economic  sphere,  a  change  from  the  age  of  free 
competition  to  an  age  of  combination  and  monopoly ;  concentra- 
tion of  power  having  become,  if  not  a  necessity,  at  least  a  leading 
fact  in  economics,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  an  analogous  con- 
centration of  power  in  politics.  And  this  all  the  more  because 
what  is  called  the  economic  interpretation  of  history,  especially  in 
the  softened  form  given  us  by  Professor  Seligman,  is  a  common 
article  in  the  new  social  creed.  And  to  clench  the  matter  we  have 
men  of  science  telling  us  that  the  three  watchwords  of  democracy, 
namely,  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  are  contradictory  and  ab- 
surd. The  sociology  of  the  Naturalists,  using  the  methods  of  biol- 
ogy, gives  us  a  very  different  triad  for  the  perfecting  of  life, — first, 
the  struggle  for  existence ;  secondly,  differentiation,  and  thirdly, 
heredity  ;  the  weak  must  be  eliminated,  organs  must  be  specialized, 
characters  must  be  inherited ;  whereas  the  unscientific  respect  of 
democracy  for  human  personahty  and  universal  equality  flatly 
contradicts  the  conditions  needed  for  the  health  of  these  great 
organisms,  our  modern  societies  ;  and  such  of  them,  therefore,  who 
accept  democracy,  will  pay  the  penalty  for  resisting  nature,  the 
bitter  penalty  of  paralysis  and  effacement.^ 

1  Democracy y  I,  p.  5945* 

'■*  C.  Bougie :  La  Democratie  devant  la  Science^  Paris,  1904,  pp.  15-20. 
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Finally  the  arguments  in  defence  of  democracy  only  make 
matters  worse.  One  form  of  defence  admits  that  modern  democ- 
racy is  failing,  but  simply  because  it  is  a  half  truth  and  a  tran- 
sition to  social  democracy  or  collectivism,  which  is  the  whole 
truth.  This  is  the  scarcely  veiled  argument  of  Mr.  Ghent's  Benev- 
olent Feudalism,  who  betrays  his  mind  when  he  praises  socialist 
writers  for  "  lucidity  of  thought  "  and  "  definiteness  of  expression  " 
(P-  133)-  B^t  this  line  of  defence  can  be  dismissed  as  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum.  It  is  only  needful  to  refer  to  sundry  valid  confu- 
tations of  Socialism,  like  that  by  Dr.  Victor  Cathrein  in  the  new 
fourth  edition  of  his  classical  Moralphilosophie  ;  indeed  the  subject 
has  recently  been  admirably  treated  in  this  very  monthly ;  and 
the  enemies  of  democracy  could  wish  no  better  than  to  prove  it  a 
mere  ante-chamber  of  socialism. 

But  if  we  turn  to  those  defenders  of  democracy  who  are  not 
socialists,  and  examine  two  of  the  most  accomplished  and  modern, 
M.  Ostrogorski  and  Professor  Bougie,  the  case  is  no  better.  M. 
Ostrogorski,  having  shown  at  length  the  weak  points  of  British 
and  American  democracy,  gives  us  his  methods  of  reformation. 
Parties  are  to  cease  :  special  leagues  are  to  take  their  place,  mere 
special  and  temporary  combinations  of  citizens  for  special  and 
temporary  political  purposes.  No  candidate  is  to  be  eligible 
unless  introduced  by  a  group  of  electors  ;  and  he  must  gain  suffi- 
cient votes  at  a  preliminary  poll  to  be  a  candidate  at  the  second 
and  definite  election.  From  this  reorganization  of  universal  suf- 
frage, this  happy  electoral  contrivance,  great  results  are  to  be  the 
issue :  a  free  union  of  wills  liberated  from  party  tyranny,  a  real 
government  of  discussion,  the  moral  standard  raised  both  of  rulers 
and  ruled,  temptation  removed,  responsibility  stimulated.  Dem- 
ocracy (he  tells  us)  is  the  regime  of  free  reason ;  if  there  is  a  crisis 
in  it,  this  is  only  a  special  aspect  of  the  general  moral  crisis  which 
is  trying  to  substitute  a  rational  for  a  theological  and  conven- 
tional basis.  Democracy,  in  order  to  work,  requires  a  moral 
reform.  We  must  have  not  merely  a  habeas  corpus  as  a  security 
for  liberty,  but  a  habeas  animum ;  no  mere  legal  enactment  can 
dissolve  permanent  parties,  hinder  a  party  pursuit  of  power,  or 
compel  electors  to  display  public  spirit ;  we  need  independence  of 
mind  and  spontaneous  vigilant  energy  to  carry  on  this  govern- 
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ment  of  free  reason.  It  is  as  likely  as  not  that  we  may  fail ;  still 
— and  with  this  heroic  appeal  M.  Ostrogorski  concludes  his  vast 
work — "  at  the  voice  of  conscience  which  calls  to  duty  (let)  each 
contribute  his  personal  efforts  ...  for  building  the  walls 
of  the  free  democratic  city,  the  supreme  refuge  of  human 
dignity."  ^ 

But  this  defence  appears  to  involve  us  in  a  contradiction. 
Democracy  is  depicted  as  the  regime  of  free  reason.  Now  free 
reason  is  no  new  thing ;  we  can  read  of  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  Dr.  Willmann's  great  philosophical  work,  Geschichte  des 
Idealismus,  how  it  prevailed  in  Ionia  400  years  B.  C,  was  the 
gospel  of  the  Athenian  Sophists,  was  what  Plato  set  himself  to 
refute,  and  was  to  be  seen  in  fresh  blossom  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  age  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  Free  reason  adopts 
one  method  of  reaching  truth,  namely  dialectic  or  explicit  reason- 
ing, to  the  exclusion  of  others,  of  intuition,  of  implicit  reasoning, 
of  tradition,  of  revelation ;  and  thus  irrationally  argues  away  the 
foundations  of  truth,  sees  no  personal  God,  no  essential  distinction 
between  good  and  evil,  no  eternal  moral  law :  can  give  no  valid 
reason  for  obedience  to  parents,  reverence  for  age,  honor  to 
women,  respect  for  children,  restraint  in  literature,  modesty  in  art, 
true  patriotism,  devoted  self-sacrifice.  In  our  own  time  we  see  its 
issue  in  the  ethics  of  Nietzsche  and  Maeterlink,  the  novels  of  Zola, 
and  the  art  of  die  Jungen  in  Germany,  who  seek  to  outdo  the 
French  in  the  pitiless  exposure  of  la  bete  humaine.  When  there- 
fore M.  Ostrogorski  tells  us  of  conscience,  duty,  dignity,  sense  of 
responsibility,  removal  of  temptation,  he  quits  the  regime  of  free 
reason,  brings  back  the  Churches  at  which  he  has  scoffed,  and 
adopts  the  very  theological  and  conventional  basis  which  he  has 
rejected.  Responsibility  implies  a  Being  above  us  to  whom  we 
are  responsible ;  temptations  imply  free  will  that  can  resist ;  our 
dignity  implies  our  soul  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God ; 
duty  and  conscience  imply  an  eternal  law  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
eternal  law  implies  an  eternal  Lawgiver.  All  these  truths  we 
know  most  surely  and  most  reasonably ;  but  not  if  we  are  under 
the  yoke  of  rationalism,  not  if  we  assent  to  the  impious  assumption 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things. 

•  Democracy y  II,  p.  740-741. 
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Equally  untenable  is  the  defence  of  democracy  by  M.  Bougie, 
the  brilliant  Professor  of  Social  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Toulouse.  Patiently  indeed  and  exhaustively  he  goes  through 
the  arguments,  already  given  in  brief,  that  the  voice  of  science  is 
fatal  to  democracy.  These  arguments  he  shows,  and  being  well 
versed  in  modern  physical  science  can  show  conclusively,  are  the 
result  partly  of  exaggeration,  partly  of  false  analogy.  He  has 
done  an  admirable  piece  of  work  for  which  the  lovers  and  defend- 
ers of  true  democracy  can  scarely  be  too  grateful.  Nevertheless 
it  is  only  one  particular  line  of  attack  that  he  has  cut  off;  against 
all  the  others,  the  historical,  economic,  and  political  arguments 
that  point  to  the  failure  of  democracy,  his  line  of  defence  will 
avail  us  nothing.  It  is  as  follows.  Let  us  observe  social  nature 
just  as  impartially  as  we  observe  physical  nature,  and  then,  just 
as  the  scientific  knowledge  of  physical  nature  has  given  us  medi- 
cine and  health,  so  the  scientific  knowledge  of  social  nature  will 
give  us  sound  rules  of  practice  for  what  is  healthful  for  societies. 
This  scientific  morality,  founded  not  on  biology  but  on  sociology, 
and  as  yet  unpublished,  will  solve  our  difficulties.  We  must  wait 
indeed  for  observations  to  be  made  and  laws  formulated.  And 
even  when  we  have  acquired  our  scientific  morality,  we  shall  need, 
as  we  need  now,  for  practical  action,  two  aspirations  of  the  soul, 
the  social  spirit  and  the  individualist  spirit ;  the  synthesis  of  these 
two  forming  the  essence  of  the  spirit  of  modern  equality.  This 
is  the  double  fire  that  democracy  must  nourish,  principally  by  the 
spread  of  culture ;  so  that  men  may  understand  each  other, 
understand  the  super-sensual  life,  transcend  nature,  aid  each  other 
to  rise,  and  join  in  preparing  a  city  of  justice.^ 

But  then,  first,  Professor  Bougie  falls  into  the  very  same  false 
analogy  from  physics  against  which  through  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  book  he  has  fought  so  gallantly.  To  observe  "social 
nature"  in  the  same  way  as  physical  nature,  is  to  act  on  a  false 
method  and  attempt  the  impossible.  The  exploded  absurdities 
of  "  orthodox  "  political  economy  were  in  part  the  fruits  of  this 
very  method.  One  beetle  is  most  truly  like  another  beetle,  but 
not  one  carpenter  like  another  carpenter ;  we  can  sample  silks, 
not  souls ;  we  can  observe  without  desire  or  emotion  a  colony  of 

*  La  Democratie  devant  la  Science,  p.  295-302. 
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ants ;  not  without  desire  of  emotion  a  colony  of  men.  Again, 
physics  can  give  rules  for  bodily  health,  an  end  which  is  definite 
and  on  which  we  are  agreed ;  but  it  is  a  false  analogy  to  say  soci- 
ology can  give  rules  on  social  health,  an  end  which  is  indefinite 
and  on  which  we  are  not  agreed.  Secondly,  to  bid  us  wait  till 
sociology  has  been  constructed  is  too  severe  a  strain  on  human 
patience,  especially  in  a  world  filled  with  the  ruins  of  recent  soci- 
ological edifices,  from  those  of  Hegel  and  Comte  to  the  tottering 
work  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Ross.  Thirdly,  it  is 
unusual,  outside  Alice  in  Wonderland,  to  have  sentence  first  and 
trial  afterwards.  If  a  valid  sociology  were  at  last  constructed, 
how  can  we  tell  that  its  judgment  would  be  favorable  to  democ- 
racy, and  not  rather  adverse  ?  Fourthly,  Professor  Bougie's  main 
argument  drops  sociology  and  science  altogether,  and  assumes 
that  we  can  rise,  and  ought  to  rise,  from  the  natural  to  a  spiritual 
life,  that  we  can  recognize  aspirations  of  souls,  aim  at  high  ideals, 
seek  after  justice.  But  then  he  cuts  away  the  ground  of  these 
lofty  ideals,  because  he  will  not  hear  of  reHgious  dogma,  or  rest 
his  spiritual  life  on  the  existence  of  God.  His  idealism,  not  being 
a  link  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  between  man  and  God, 
hangs  loose  and  falls  at  a  touch.  He  cannot  answer  the  new 
Sophist  who  repeats  after  the  Athenians  that  justice  is  what  the 
law  courts  declare  to  be  just,  and  that  an  unjust  law  (benighted 
theology  apart)  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Nor  can  he  answer 
his  critics  who  exclaim  (p.  6) :  "  If  we  have  quitted  the  cathedrals, 
it  is  not  to  take  shelter  in  your  house  of  cards."  To  the  cynical 
statement  that  human  life  is  concentrated  in  a  few — humanum 
paucis  vivit  genus — he  is  debarred  from  making  the  only  valid 
reply ;  the  millionaire  having  got  rid  of  the  fear  of  God,  is  not  to 
be  frightened  into  democratic  equality  by  the  dogmas  of  an  infidel ; 
the  man  of  letters  having  lost  the  notion  of  the  love  of  God  is 
not  to  be  allured  by  M.  Bougie's  mystical  rhetoric  into  the  love 
of  humanity — frail  erring  humanity,  nay,  to  the  eye  unlit  by  faith, 
mostly  unwashed,  uncultured,  and  repulsive. 

So  this  able  writer,  no  more  than  M.  Ostrogorski,  can  save 
the  cause  of  democracy.  Nor  will  anyone,  I  think,  in  these  days 
appeal  to  M.  Bougie's  own  country,  France,  when  confronted 
with  the  pitiless  statistics  of  her  births  and  deaths,  the  ravages 
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of  alcoholism,  the  decay  of  her  political  strength,  the  tyranny  of 
her  multitudinous  officials,  and  a  government  visibly  not  of  the 
people  but  of  an  organized  minority  with  the  spoils  of  office  firmly 
grasped  in  its  hands  and  the  popular  liberties  trampled  under  its 
feet.  The  example  no  more  than  the  writings  of  France  can 
help  us. 

But  I  must  not  stop  at  this  point  and  leave  my  readers  with  the 
melancholy  conclusion  of  failure.  Rather  let  me  show,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  shown  in  a  few  lines,  the  way  to  a  brighter  outlook ;  and 
recall  the  connected  facts  that  modern  democracy  presupposes 
Christian  principles,  is  threatened  with  ruin  by  forsaking  them, 
can  find  security  by  returning  to  them.  Ancient  democracy  was 
of  a  different  mould  :  at  Athens,  at  Corinth,  or  in  the  Rome  of  the 
Republic  the  free  citizens  were  outnumbered  by  the  aliens  and 
the  slaves.  The  newer  conception  is  that  all  permanent  inhabit- 
ants are  to  be  citizens,  all  citizens  equal  before  the  law,  offices  in 
general  open  to  all,  no  exclusion  of  great  masses  from  political 
rights.  Now  the  principles  on  which  this  conception  rests  are 
the  principles  of  Christianity.  Not  that  Christianity  does  not 
recognize  inequalities,  alike  physical,  mental,  and  legal ;  the  very 
organic  nature  of  society  needing  unequal  components.  But  yet 
underlying  all  these  inequalities  and  diversities  she  proclaims  the 
essential  unity  and  equality  of  men,  no  wall  of  separation  between 
Greek  and  barbarian,  between  Scythian  and  Jew,  but  all  alike 
brothers  in  Christ,  all  children  of  God,  all  with  the  same  origin, 
the  same  problems  to  face,  the  same  end  to  reach.  The  "  people," 
as  we  understand  the  word,  was  first  created  by  Christianity. 
The  barriers  of  caste,  of  rank,  of  nationality,  of  esotericism  were 
broken  down.  So  Clement  of  Alexandria  could  say  :  "  He  who 
is  one  of  us  can  be  a  philosopher  though  he  cannot  write ; " 
Chrysostom  could  exclaim  :  ''The  cross  has  raised  all  our  peasants 
to  be  philosophers ;  "^  while  ten  thousand  martyrs  secured  the 
habeas  animuin  which  to-day  is  declared  a  necessary  condition  for 
democracy.  And  no  sooner  was  Christianity  free  from  persecu- 
tion than  we  find  Christian  bishops  entrusted  with  vast  powers 
recognized    by  law,  and  common   workmen  raised  to  this  lofty 

'  Willmann,  IdealUmus,  II,  p.  61. 
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rank,  like  the  weaver  Zeno  or  the  shepherd  Spiridion;®  and 
no  wonder,  considering  the  emphatic  honor  that  Christianity  had 
ever  paid  to  manual  labor,^  the  emphatic  reference  to  her  Founder 
as  a  poor  Carpenter,  and  to  her  first  Apostles  a  group  of  workmen. 
And  after  the  barbarian  invasions  the  renewal  came  once  more 
of  order  and  civilization  ;  we  see  the  wonderful  picture  of  mediaeval 
liberties,  from  great  republics  like  those  of  Venice  and  Genoa, 
Liibeck  and  Nuremberg,  to  the  villages  of  England,  each  of 
which  formed  in  the  fifteenth'century  a  republic  in  miniature,  with 
parish-church  and  church-house,  common  lands  and  common 
officers,  local  courts,  local  guilds,  cooperation  and  mutual  insur- 
ance. And  the  same  feature  persisted  of  the  highest  offices  being 
accessible  to  the  poorest  through  the  open  door  of  the  clergy ;  a 
peasant  could  become  an  abbot  and  thus  sit  as  a  peer  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  nay,  could  rise,  as  Hildebrand  or  Adrian  rose,  to 
the  See  of  Peter  itself 

Modem  historical  researches,  like  those  of  Janssen  and  Gas- 
quet,  have  dissipated  the  error  that  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  were  in  favor  of  popular  liberties ;  on  the  contrary 
the  position  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  population  of  Europe  was 
lowered  almost  pari  passu  with  the  decline  in  the  power  of  the 
Church;  and  Leo  XIII  was  historically  justified  when  he  wrote 
in  the  Encyclical  Immortale  Det^  as  follows  :  "  The  monuments  of 
past  ages  bear  witness  to  the  truth  that  those  laws  and  constitu- 
tions which  are  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  common  welfare, 
those  which  bridle  the  license  of  ill-ruling  princes,  which  forbid 
the  central  government  to  meddle  at  every  turn  in  local  business 
and  private  life,  which  secure  due  respect  to  human  personality 
and  due  equality  of  all  before  the  law — of  all  these  the  Catholic 
Church  has  ever  been  the  author,  or  helper,  or  guardian." 

Indeed,  it  is  not  to  the  American,  still  less  to  the  French 
Revolution  that  we  owe  the  principles  of  liberty,  fraternity,  and 
equality.  To  be  reasonable,  these  principles  must  be  based  on 
Christianity  and  interpreted  by  Christianity ;  and  lest  I  speak  in 
the  air,  let  me  point  out  the    place  where  they,  and  modern 

«  Allard,  Julien  V  Apostat,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  I. 
^  Id.  Les  Esdaves  Chrktiens. 
8  Vers.  Jin. 
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democracy  with  them,  can  find  a  sure  foundation  and  a  reason- 
able interpretation.  This  place  or  locum  classicum  comprises  the 
four  great  political-social  Encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII,  namely  (i) 
Arcanum  Divinae,  of   February,    1880,  on  Christian  Marriage 

(2)  Immortale  Dei,  of  November,  1885,  on  the  Christian  State 

(3)  Libertas  praestantissimum,  oi  June,  1888,  on  Human  Liberty 
and  (4)    Rerum  Novarum,  of  May,    1891,  on  the  Condition  of 
Workmen. 

These  four  documents  are  the  Magna  Charta  of  genuine 
democracy.  Let  us  listen  to  the  first  and  make  an  end  of  god- 
lessness  in  our  homes,  of  godlessness  in  our  schools,  of  unchris- 
tian family  life;  and  then  the  spectre  of  depopulation  that 
threatens  so  many  of  the  American  States  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario ;  that  threatens  Australia  and  even  New  Zealand,  the 
bright  star  among  democracies ;  that  threatens  France,  nay,  is 
grasping  her  by  the  throat — this  fell  spectre  will  lose  its  force  and 
fade  away.  Let  us  listen  to  the  second  and  third  of  these  Ency- 
clicals and  make  an  end  of  the  godless  State,  of  unchristian 
legislation,  recognizing  in  time  the  nature  of  true  liberty,  the 
religious  foundation  of  all  authority,  the  limitation  of  all  human 
power ;  and  then  a  bright  future  will  be  unfolded  for  honest  and 
permanent  democracy.  Let  us  listen  to  the  Labor  Encyclical  (as 
Rerum  Novarum  is  sometimes  called),  and  the  way  will  be  found 
toward  social  peace  :  all  the  better  aspirations  of  socialism  and  its 
passionate  cry  for  justice,  will,  as  far  as  human  imperfection 
allows,  be  heard  and  answered ;  all  the  efforts  of  modern  philan- 
thropy, such  as  boards  of  arbitration,  conciliation,  American  or 
British  Institutes  of  social  service,  or  the  works  so  well  described 
in  Mr.  Joseph  Lee's  Constructive  and  Preventive  Philanthropy 
(New  York,  1902) ;  and  again  all  the  efforts  of  workmen's  asso- 
ciations, trade  unions,  labor  leagues,  and  the  many  forms  of  co- 
operation— all  these  will  be  given  a  solid  foundation  that  they 
now  mostly  lack  and  be  raised  to  a  level  that  mostlythey  cannot 
now  attain,  the  high  level  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  charity. 
Church  and  State,  individuals  and  societies,  all  ranks,  orders, 
occupations,  intellects,  will  join  in  the  good  work  of  social  reform ; 
and  every  increase  of  individual  or  corporate  wealth  will  involve 
as  a  matter  of  course  an  increase  of  individual  or  corporate 
responsibility. 
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Let  us  then  be  under  no  sort  of  delusion.  Popular  institutions 
and  government,  if  they  are  to  be  beneficent  and  secure,  must 
rest  on  religion.  In  Christo  salus :  we  must  build  our  political 
and  social  renovation  on  Christianity,  and  hearken  to  Pius  X 
reiterating  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  other  foundation  no  man  can 
lay.®  If  a  tree  is  felled  full  of  sap  in  spring-tide,  though  it  is 
fallen  its  young  buds  unfold,  and  the  boughs  seem  covered  with 
green  leaves.  So  in  a  society  long  rooted  in  Christianity,  when 
the  Christian  dogmas  are  first  cut  off,  there  may  be  an  abundant 
display  of  the  Christian  spirit.  But  the  sap,  once  dried  up,  finds 
no  renewal.  A  pagan  philosophy  issues  sooner  or  later  in  a 
pagan  spirit :  for  the  only  true  fraternity  is  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Cross. 

Charles  S.  Devas. 

Kensington^  England. 


AN  OLD  MYSTERY  PLAY  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Specimens  of  Middle  English. 

MENTION  has  already  been  made  in  these  pages  of  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  labors  of  scholars  within  the 
last  century  in  bringing  to  light  the  long-neglected  treasures  of 
Middle  English  literature.  In  Germany  and  France,  Italy  and 
Spain,  the  Romantic  Movement,  as  it  was  called,  has  familiarized 
the  people  with  the  contents  of  "  many  a  quaint  and  curious  vol- 
ume" of  their  forefathers.  In  England  this  movement  was 
for  a  long  time  restricted  to  the  secular  productions  of  mediaeval 
writers,  especially  the  ballads  and  romances  which  found  great 
favor  among  the  people.  But  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  past 
century  attention  was  directed  to  the  religious  productions,  such 
as  plays,  hymns,  and  legends,  and  a  goodly  number  of  scholars  have 
entered  with  untiring  zeal  and  infinite  patience  upon  the  task  of 
editing  these  old  manuscripts.  Thanks  to  their  diligence,  much 
of  the  religious  literature  of  the  past  is  made  accessible.  It  may 
be  hoped  that]  in  the  course  of  time,  not  only  the  student  of  lit- 
erature, but  our  people,  will  become  more  and  more  familiar  with 

9  See  the  Encyclical  of  October,  1903,  printed  in  The  Dolphin  of  November. 
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these  treasures  of  healthy  reading  which,  owing  to  the  so-called 
Reformation  which  saw  in  them  only  reminders  of  the  old  faith, 
were  consigned  to  utter  oblivion.  The  Dolphin  will  continue  to 
publish  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  Middle  English  of  a  relig- 
ious character,  with  a  view  of  awakening  and  fostering  a  whole- 
some appreciation  of  our  Catholic  English  patrimony. 

The  following  Mystery  Play  of  the  Nativity  is  taken  from  the 
York  Mystery  Plays,  edited  from  the  Ashburnham  manuscripts 
by  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith.  This  work  is  truly  monumental  and 
shows  a  vast  amount  of  the  most  painstaking  labor.  The  study 
of  such  works  reveals  the  true  spirit  of  pre-Reformation  England 
more  than  volumes  of  history,  since  they  lay  bare  the  popular 
mind  which  indicates  the  true  genius  of  an  age. 

I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
for  their  courtesy  in  extending  to  The  Dolphin  the  privilege  of 
reproducing  the  text  of  this  charming  example  of  the  York 
Mystery  Plays,  dealing  with  the  Birth  of  Christ. 

The  modernized  version  adheres  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
original  text.  When  it  is  deemed  necessary,  explanatory  side- 
notes  [are  added.  In  this  way,  the  version  serves  not  only  to 
familiarize  the  reader  with  the  contents  of  the  great  and  long- 
buried  treasures  of  our  religious  literature  of  the  past,  but  the 
simplicity  and  quaintness  of  style  which  constitute  so  essential 
a  feature  of  mediaeval  art,  are,  to  some  extent,  preserved  intact. 

The  various  Mystery  Plays  were  performed  by  different  guilds 
of  craftsmen.  The  following  bears  the  title  of  the  Tille-Thekers, 
or  Tile-Thatchers. 

H.  B. 
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THE  TILLE  THEKERS. 

The  Journey  to  Bethlehem ;  the  Birth  of  Jesus. 

PERSONS    OF    THE    PLAY. 

Joseph.  Maria. 


[Scene  I. — Bethlehem^  a  cattle  shed.~\ 

Jos.     All  weldand  God  in  Trinite, 
I  praye  j^e,  lord,  for  thy  grete  myght, 
Vnto  thy  simple  seruand  see, 
Here  in  \\%  place  wher  we  are  pight, 

oure  self  allone ; 
Lord  graunte  vs  gode  herberow  }>is  nyght 

within  |?is  wone. 

For  we  haue  sought  both  vppe  and  doune, 
Thurgh  diuerse  stretis  in  ])is  cite. 
So  mekill  pepuU  is  comen  to  towne, 
pat  we  can  nowhare  herbered  be, 

])er  is  slike  prees  ; 
For  suthe  I  can  no  socoure  see, 

but  belde  vs  with  )?ere  bastes. 

And  yf  we  here  all  nyght  abide. 
We  shall  he  stormed  in  J>is  steede  ; 
pe  walles  are  doune  on  ilke  a  side, 
pe  ruffe  is  rayned  aboven  oure  hede, 

als  haue  I  roo, 
Say,  Marie  doughtir,  what  is  thy  rede  ? 

How  sail  we  do  ? 

For  in  grete  nede  nowe  are  we  stedde, 
As  })0u  thy  selffe  the  soth  may  see. 
For  here  is  nowthir  cloth  ne  bedde. 
And  we  are  weyke  and  all  werie, 

and  fayne  wolde  rest. 
Now,  gracious  God,  for  thy  mercie  ! 

wisse  vs  ]ie  best. 
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THE  TILE  THATCHERS. 

The  Journey  to  Bethlehem;  the   Birth  of  Jesus. 

PERSONS    OF    THE    PLAY. 

Joseph.  Maria. 


[Scene  I. — Bethlehem,  a  cattle  shed. '\ 

1.  Jos.     All-wielding  God  in  Trinity, 

I  pray  thee,  Lord,  for  thy  great  might. 
Unto  thy  simple  servant  see, 

Here  in  this  place  where  we  are  pight,^ 

Ourselves  alone  ; 
Lord,  grant  us  good  harbor'  this  night 

Within  this  wone.' 

2.  For  we  have  sought  both  up  and  down. 

Through  divers  streets  in  this  city. 
So  mickle  people  is  come  to  town. 

That  we  can  nowhere  harbored  be, 

There  is  such  press ; 
Forsooth  I  can  no  succour  see. 

But  build  us  with  these  beasts. 

3.  And  if  we  here  all  night  abide. 

We  shall  be  stormed  in  this  stead  ;* 
The  walls  are  down  on  every  side. 

The  roof  is  rained  above  our  head. 

And  have  I  roo,^ 
Say,  Mary  daughter,  what  is  thy  rede  ?' 

How  shall  we  do  ? 

4.  For  in  great  need  now  are  westead,^ 

As  thou  thyself  the  sooth  mayst  see. 
For  here  is  neither  cloth  nor  bed. 

And  we  are  weak  and  all  weary. 

And  fain  would  rest. 
Now,  Gracious  God,  for  Thy  mercy  ! 

Show  us  the  best. 


1   old     form    of 
pitched. 


2  herbergh  lodg- 
ing, shelter, 
lit.  army-shel- 
ter, composed 
of  here  = 
army,  and 
bergh  orburg, 
borough. 

*  dwelling. 


place. 


6  rest. 
8  counsel. 


placed. 
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5.  Mar.     God  will  vs  wisse,  full  wele  witt  36, 
per-fore,  Joseph,  be  of  gud  chere, 

For  in  |>is  place  borne  will  he  be 
pat  sail  vs  saue  fro  sorowes  sere, 

bo]?e  even  and  morne. 
Sir,  witte  ^e  wele  j^e  tyme  is  nere, 

hee  will  be  borne. 

6.  Jos.     pan  behoves  vs  bide  here  stille, 
Here  in  j^is  same  place  all  ]ns  nyght. 
Mar.     3a,  sir,  forsuth  it  is  Goddis  will. 
Jos.     pan  wolde  I  fayne  we  had  sum  light, 

what  so  befall. 
It  waxis  right  myrke  vnto  my  sight, 

and  colde  withall. 

7.  I  will  go  gete  vs  light  for-thy. 
And  fewell  fande  with  me  to  bryng. 

\_Goes  out. 

Mar.     All  weldand  God  yow  gouerne  and  gy, 
As  he  is  sufferayne  of  all  thyng 

fo  [r]  his  grete  myght. 
And  lende  me  grace  to  his  louyng 

pat  I  me  dight. 

8.  Nowe  in  my  sawle  grete  ioie  haue  I, 
I  am  all  cladde  in  comforte  clere. 
Now  will  be  borne  of  my  body 
Both  God  and  man  to-gedir  in  feere. 

Blis  mott  he  be  ! 
Jesus  !  my  son  pat  is  so  dere, 

nowe  borne  is  he. 

\Mary  worships  the  Child. 

9.  Hayle  my  lord  God  !  hayle  prince  of  pees  ! 
Hayle  my  fadir,  and  hayle  my  sone  ! 
Hayle  souereyne  sege  all  synnes  to  sesse  ! 
Hayle  God  and  man  in  erth  to  wonne  ! 

Hayle  !  thurgh  whos  myht 
All  J)is  worlde  was  first  be-gonne, 

merknes  and  light. 
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5.  Mar.     God  will  us  show,  full  well  wit  ye, 

Therefore,  Joseph,  be  of  good  cheer, 
For  in  this  place  born  will  He  be 

That  shall  us  save  from  sorrows  sere*  ^  several. 

Both  even  and  morn. 
Sir,  wit  ye  well  the  time  is  near. 

He  will  be  born. 

6.  Jos.     Then  (it)  behoves  us  bide  here  still, 

Here  in  this  same  place  all  the  night. 
Mar.     Yea,  sir,  forsooth  it  is  God's  will. 
Jos.     Then  would  I  fain  we  had  some  light, 
Whatso  befall. 
It  waxes  right  mirk  unto  my  sight. 
And  cold  withal. 

7.  I  will  go  get  us  light  forthy^ 

And  fuel  try'*'  with  me  to  bring. 

\_Goes  out. 

Mar.     Almighty  God,  you  govern  and  guide" 
As  he  is  Sovereign  of  all  thing 

For  his  great  might. 
And  lend  me  grace  to  his  loving 
That  I  me  dight." 

8.  Now  in][my  soul  great  joy  have  I, 

I  am  all  clad  in  comfort  clear. 
Now  will  be  born  of  my  body 

Both  God  and  man  together  in  feer.^'  "  company. 

Blest  mote  he  be. 
Jesu  !  my  son  that  is  so  dear, 
Now  born  is  he. 

\Mary  worships  the   Child. 

9.  Hail,  my  Lord  God  !  hail  Prince  of  Peace  ! 

Hail  my  Father,  and  hail  my  Son  ! 
Hail  Sovereign  One"  all  sins  to  cease  ! 

Hail  God  and  man  in  Earth  to  wone  !^^ 

Hail  through  whose  might 
All  this  world  was  first  begun, 

Mirkness"  and  light. 


»  therefore. 

1'^  try  to   get 
some  fuel. 


"  gy  from  O.  F. 
g  u  i  e  r ,  to 
guide. 


get  ready. 


1*  sege,  man,  in- 
dividual, one. 

15  wone  or 
wonne,  dwell. 

18  mirkness, 
darkness  ; 
God  Creator 
both  of  the 
Li^ht  and  the 
void  that  was 
before. 
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10.  Sone,  as  I  am  sympill  sugett  of  thyne, 
Vowchesaffe,  swete  sone  I  pray  }>e, 

That  I  myght  \t,  take  in  ))e[r]  arrays  of  myne, 
And  in  |)is  poure  wede  to  arraie  |)e ; 

Graunte  me  \\  blisse  ! 
And  I  am  thy  modir  chosen  to  be 

in  sothfastnesse. 
[Scene  II. — Joseph  outside  the  shedJ\ 

11.  Jos.     A  !  lorde,  what  the  wedir  is  colde  ! 
pe  fell  est  freese  )>at  euere  I  felyd, 

I  pray  God  helpe  ]?am  \dX  is  aide, 
And  namely  ))am  ]>at  is  vnwelde, 

so  may  I  saie. 
Now,  gud  God  l)Ou  be  my  belde, 

as  \o\x  best  may. 

\_A  sudden  light  shines. 

12.  A  !  lord  God  !  what  light  is  j^is 
pat  comes  shynyng  ])us  sodenly  ? 
I  can  not  saie,  als  haue  I  blisse  ; 
When  I  come  home  vn-to  Marie 

})an  sail  I  spirre. 

A  !  here  be  god,  for  nowe  come  I.  1 

[Reenters  the  shed.  t| 

[Scene  III. — Interior  of  the  shed^  as  before.'] 

Mar.     3e  ar  welcum  sir  re. 

13.  Jos.     Say,  Marie  doghtir,  what  chere  with  ]>e  ? 
Mar.     Right  goode,  Joseph,  as  has  been  ay. 
Jos.     O  Marie  !  what  swete  thyng  is  ))hat  on  thy  kne  ? 
Mar.     It  is  my  sone,  )>e  soth  to  saye, 

)>at  is  so  gudi 
Jos.     Wele  is  me  I  bade  )?is  day 

to  se  ]?is  foode  ! 

14.  Me  merueles  mekill  of  ])is  light 
pat  l>us-gates  shynes  in  \\s  place, 
For  suth  it  is  a  selcouth  sight  ! 
Mar.  pis  hase  he  ordand  of  his  grace, 

my  sone  so  3ing, 
A  starne  to  be  schynyng  a  space 

at  his  bering. 
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10.  Son,  as  I  am  simple  subject  of  thine, 

Vouchsafe,  sweet  Son,  I  pray  thee. 
That  I  might  thee  take  in  these  arms  of  mine, 
And  in  this  poor  weed"  to  array  thee  ;  ^ 

Grant  me  thy  bliss  ; 
As  I  am  thy  mother  chosen  to  be 

In  sooth  fastness. 

[Scene  II. — Joseph  outside  the  shed."] 

11.  Jos.     Ah,  Lord,  what  the  weather  is  cold  ! 

The  fellest  freeze  that  ever  I  felt ; 
I  pray  God  help  them  that  are  old, 

And  namely  them  that  are  un wield' ^ 

So  may  I  say. 
Now  good  God  thou  be  my  build, '^  ^ 

As  thou  best  may. 

[A  sudden  light  shines. 

12.  Ah,  Lord  God,  what  light  is  this 

That  comes  shining  thus  suddenly? 
I  cannot  say,  as  have  I  bJiss ; 

When  I  come  home  unto  Mary 

Then  shall  I  speir.'^ 
Ah,  here  be  God,  for  now  come  I. 

[Reenters  the  shed. 

[Scene  III. — Interior  of  the  shed,  as  before.'] 
Mar,     Ye  are  welcome,  sir. 

13.  Jos,  Say,  Mary  daughter,  what  cheer  with  thee  ? 
Mar.    Right  good,  Joseph,  as  has  been  aye., 
Jos.    O  Mary,   what  sweet  thing  is  that  on  thy 

knee  ? 
Mar.    It  is  my  Son,  the  sooth  to  say. 

That  is  so  good. 
Jos.    Well  is  me  I  bade  this  day 

To  see  this  food  ! 

14.  Me  marvels  mickle  at  this  light 

That  in  such  wise  shines  in  this  place 
Forsooth  it  is  a  selcouth"  sight ! 
Mar.    This  has  he  ordained  of  his  grace, 
My  son  so  young, 
A  star  to  be  shining  a  space 
At  his  bearing.'^* 


clothes 
weeds. 


'  infirm,  lui- 
wieldy  from 
old  age. 

'  support. 


ask,  cf.  Sect, 
gang  and 
spetr,  go  and 
find  out. 


21  comp.  of  sel 
in  seldom  and 
couth  = 
known,  u  n  - 
couth,  u  n  - 
known,  s  e  1- 
couth  =  s  e  1  - 
dom  known. 
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15.  For  Balam  tolde  ful  longe  be-forne 
How  \2X  a  Sterne  shulde  rise  full  hye, 
And  of  a  maiden  shulde  be  borne 

A  Sonne  \dX  sail  oure  saffyng  be 

fro  caris  kene. 

For  suth  it  is  my  sone  so  free, 

be  whame  Balam  gon  meene. 

16.  Jos.     Nowe  welcome,  floure  fairest  of  hewe, 
I  shall  ))e  menske  with  mayne  and  myght. 
Hayle  !  my  maker,  hayle  Crist  Jesu  ! 
Hayle  !  riall  kyng,  roote  of  all  right  ! 

Hayle  !  saueour. 
Hayle,  my  lorde,  lemer  of  light, 

Hayle,  blessid  floure ! 

17.  Mar.     Nowe  lord  !  pat  all  pis  worlde  schall  wynne, 
To  pe  my  sone  is  pat  I  saye, 

Here  is  no  bedde  to  laye  the  inne, 
perfore  my  dere  sone,  I  pe  praye 

sen  it  is  soo. 
Here  in  pis  cribbe  I  myght  pe  lay 
betwene  per  bestis  two. 

18.  And  I  shall  happe  pe,  myn  owne  dere  childe. 
With  such  clothes  as  we  haue  here. 

Jos.  O  Marie  !  beholde  pes  beestis  mylde. 
They  make  louyng  in  ther  manere 

as  pei  wer  men. 
For-sothe  it  semes  wele  be  ther  chere 
pare  lord  pei  ken. 

19.  Mar.  Ther  lorde  pai  kenne,  pat  wate  I  wele. 
They  worshippe  hym  with  myght  and  mayne  ; 
The  wedir  is  colde,  as  ye  may  feele. 

To  halde  hym  warme  pei  are  full  fayne 

with  pare  warme  breth. 

And  oondis  on  hym,  is  noght  to  layne 

to  warm  hym  with. 
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15.  For  Balam  told  full  long  before 

How  that  a  star  should  rise  full  high, 
And  of  a  Maiden  should  be  born 
A  Son  that  shall  our  saving  be 

From  cares  keen. 
Forsooth  it  is  my  Son  so  free, 

By  whom  Balam  gan'^'  mean. 

16,  Jos,     Now  welcome.  Flower  fairest  of  hue, 

I  shall  thee  worship  with  main  and  might. 
Hail  my  Maker,  hail  Christ  Jesu  ! 

Hail,  royal  King,  root  of  all  right ! 

Hail,  Saviour. 
Hail,  my  Lord,  Shedder  of  light, 

Hail,  Blessed  Flower  ! 
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17,    Mar.     Now,  Lord,  that  all  this  world  shalt  win. 
To  thee,  my  Son,  is  that  I  say. 
Here  is  no  bed  to  lay  thee  in. 

Therefore,  ray  dear  Son,  I  thee  pray, 

Since  it  is  so. 
Here  in  this  crib  I  might  thee  lay. 

Between  these  beasties''^*  two.  ^ 


diminutive 
form. 


18.   And  I  shall  wrap  thee,  my  own  dear  Child, 
With  such  clothes  as  we  have  here. 
Jos.     O  Mary,  behold  these  beasties  mild. 
They  make  loving  in  their  manner, 

As^^  they  were  men. 
Forsooth  it  seems  well  by  their  cheer 
Their  Lord  they  ken.'« 


2«  as  if. 


know. 


19.   Mar.     Their  Lord  they  ken,  that  wot  I  well, 
They  worship  him  with  might  and  main  ; 
The  weather  is  cold,  as  ye  may  feel. 
To  hold  him  warm  they  are  full  fain 

With  their  warm  breath. 
And  breathe  upon  him  ;  is  nought  to  lay^ 
To  warm  him  with  ? 
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20.  O  !  nowe  slepis  my  sone,  blist  mot  he  be, 
And  lyes  full  warme  ])er  bestis  by-twene. 
Jos.  O  nowe  is  fulfilled,  for-suth  I  see, 
pat  Abacuc  in  mynde  gon  mene 

and  preched  by  prophicie. 
He  saide  oure  sauyoure  shall  be  sene 

betwene  bestis  lye ; 

21.  And  nowe  I  see  \q  same  in  sight. 
Mar.  3a  !  sir,  for-suth  \t,  same  is  he. 

Jos.  Honnoure  and  worshippe  both  day  and  nyght 
Ay-lastand  lorde,  be  done  to  ])e, 

all  way  as  is  worthy. 
And,  lord,  to  thy  seruice  I  oblissh  me, 

with  all  myn  herte  holy. 

22.  Mar.     pou  mercy  full  maker,  most  myghty," 
My  God,  my  lorde,  my  sone  so  free, 

Thy  hande-mayden  for  soth  am  I, 
And  to  thi  seruice  I  oblissh  me, 

with  all  myn  herte  entere. 
Thy  blissing,  beseke  I  thee, 

))0u  graunte  vs  all  in  feere. 
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20.  Oh,  now  sleeps  my  Son,  blest  mote  he  be, 

And  lies  full  warm  these  beasties  between. 
Jos,     Oh,  now  is  fulfilled,  forsooth  I  see, 
That  Habacuc  in  mind  gan  mean 

And  preached  by  prophecy. 
He  said  our  Saviour  shall  be  seen 

Between  beasties  lie. 

21.  And  now  I  see  the  same  in  sight. 
Mar.     Yea,  sir,  forsooth  the  same  is  he. 

Jos.     Honor  and  worship  both  day  and  night 
Aye-lasting  Lord,  be  done  to  thee, 

Alway  as  is  worthy  ; 
And,  Lord,  to  thy  service  I  oblige  me 
With  all  mine  heart  wholly. 

22.  Mar,     Thou  Merciful  Maker,  most  mighty. 

My  God,  my  Lord,  my  Son  so  free. 
Thy  handmaiden  forsooth  am  I, 
And  to  thy  service  I  oblige  me. 

With  all  mine  heart  entire. 
Thy  blessing,  beseech  I  thee, 

Thou  grant  us  all  in  feer.^«  '^compaSy!"   '" 
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BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

Part  IV. — The  Ransom  of  a  Soul. 

Chapter  XIV. — How  a.  Battle  is  Lost. 

AT  the  close  of  the  school  year  1858-59,  I  completed  my 
course  at  Saint-Irenee,  where  I  had  been  for  five  years.  I 
had  taken  my  two  degrees,  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science, 
and  as  I  had  barely  entered  my  eighteenth  year,  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  me  to  gain  admission  to  the  government  schools. 
Charles,  who  had  just  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  recognition  of  his  gallant  services  on  the  battlefield  of 
Magenta,  would  have  liked  to  have  me  enter  the  army.  This 
career  had,  indeed,  been  marked  out  for  me  by  several  of  my 
family,  first  of  all  by  my  father.  I  admired,  and  do  still  admire 
our  army,  which  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
of  society,  and  I  have  always — thank  God ! — been  ready  to  take 
up  arms  and  join  the  ranks  of  our  soldiers  when  the  honor  or 
independence  of  our  fair  land  was  menaced.  Yes,  I  fervently 
love  and  admire  our  gallant  army,  and  I  share  the  indignation  of 
all  loyal  Frenchmen  at  the  monstrous  conspiracy,  hatched  by 
Freemasonry  and  kept  alive  by  foreign  gold,  whose  object  was 
the  destruction  of  our  military  institutions.  But  if  in  those  days, 
as  now,  I  loved  the  army,  garrison  life,  the  life  of  the  soldier  in 
time  of  peace,  had  no  attractions  for  me. 

Marguerite  would  have  liked  to  have  me  at  home,  supervising 
the  cultivation  of  our  land  and  managing  our  little  patrimony, 
which,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  consisted  of  Mesnil  and  the 
Hutterie,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  all. 

That  would  have  been  all  very  well  as  long  as  there  were  only 
we  two,  but  when  I  should  attain  to  manhood  and  have  a  family 
of  my  own  to  support,  how  was  I  to  keep  up  an  establishment  and 
suitably  educate  my  children — especially  if  they  should  be 
numerous — with  suuh  limited  sources  ?  I  was  urged  by  necessity 
to  strike  out  for  myself,  and  to  do  this  I  must  leave  Anjou,  at 
least  for  a  time. 

Marguerite  realized  the  force  of  these  arguments,  but  she  was 
very  apprehensive  concerning  the  welfare  of  my  soul  when  she 
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thought  of  my  having  to  live  alone  so  far  away  from  her,  as  she 
considered  that  I  was  too  young  to  be  left  to  my  own  devices ; 
nevertheless,  she  resigned  herself  to  the  separation  as  inevitable, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  alter  my  decision.  So  it  was  agreed  that 
on  All  Saints'  Day  that  same  year,  1859,  I  should  take  up  my 
abode  in  Paris,  and  commence  my  law  studies.  I  had  not,  as  yet, 
any  precise  idea  as  to  what  I  should  do  later  on,  but  a  knowledge 
of  the  law  was  useful  in  many  occupations,  and  I  considered  it 
wise  to  prepare  myself  by  this  preliminary  study,  since  it  might 
assist  me  to  more  than  one  opening.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
ambitious, — who  is  not  at  seventeen  ? — and  I  had  thoughts  of 
entering  public  hfe  and  making  a  name  for  myself  In  imagina- 
tion I  already  saw  myself  mount  the  rostrum,  always,  be  it  under- 
stood, to  champion  the  cause  of  right  and  justice,  and  take  an 
active  part  in  the  direction  of  pubHc  affairs. 

My  sister  busied  herself,  during  the  last  days  of  vacation,  in 
preparing  my  student's  outfit.  She  insisted  on  going  with  me  to 
Paris,  so  that  she  might  introduce  me  to  certain  families  of  note, 
whose  acquaintance  would  be  most  desirable  for  me,  and  who  had 
been  interested  in  my  behalf  by  common  friends.  She  was  par- 
ticularly glad  of  the  opportunity  of  taking  me  to  see  the  Abbe 
Hermant,  the  well-known  apostle  of  youth. 

The  servant  of  God  was  at  that  time  nearing  the  end  of  his 
holy  and  useful  life,  but  he  still  employed  his  remaining  strength 
in  the  service  of  souls.  He  promised  to  have  me  come  and  see 
him  and  to  take  special  interest  in  my  welfare.  This  was  a 
great  relief  to  Marguerite,  and  made  her  more  reconciled  to  our 
separation. 

Charles  wished  to  share  with  her  my  expenses,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  each  of  them  should  send  me  eighty  francs  a  month. 
This  modest  allowance  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  francs  was  ample 
for  the  necessities  and  even  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  'but  it 
was  too  limited  to  admit  of  my  indulging  in  any  extravagance  or 
maintaining  any  relations  incompatible  with  a  studious  and  regu- 
lar life.  It  was  very  wise  to  give  me  only  a  small  amount  of 
money  at  a  time.  This  precaution  saves  a  young  man  from 
many  dangers. 

The  summer  which  preceded  my  departure  was  a  very  lively 
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one  for  us.  Charles  and  Lucie  spent  September  at  the  Hutterie 
with  their  six  children.  There  were  Jeanne,  who  was  now  a  big 
girl,  eight  years  old  ;  Madeleine,  just  six  ;  the  two  boys,  Hippolyte 
and  Charles,  five  and  four  years  old,  and  lastly  Clara  and  Louise, 
the  little  twins,  who  had  spun  out  but  twenty-six  months  of  their 
lives. 

As  I  have  said  before,  my  sister-in-law  was  a  most  loving 
wife  and  tender  mother ;  but  her  good  nature  too  often  made  her 
over-indulgent,  and  because  of  this  serious  shortcoming,  she  was 
unfit  to  bring  up  her  children  properly.  Being  truly  humble,  she 
felt  this  herself,  and  saw  clearly  in  what  respect  she  was  lacking, 
and  so  she  had  some  time  before  asked  Charles  to  confide  the 
governing  of  the  children  to  firmer  hands  than  hers.  He  had 
willingly  agreed,  for  he  feared  that  much  harm  would  result  from 
his  wife's  habit  of  yielding. 

Providentially,  they  succeeded  in  finding  the  right  person. 
Abbe  Lefort,  whom  my  brother  consulted  on  the  subject,  recom- 
mended a  young  woman  of  twenty-five,  very  intelligent  and  re- 
fined, with  good  common  sense  and  great  firmness  of  character. 
Mademoiselle  Dupont  had  been  forced  by  recent  reverses  to  work 
for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  mother.  She  seemed  made  to 
supply  what  Lucie  lacked.  She  was  engaged  upon  Abbe  Lefort's 
recommendation,  and  entered  upon  her  duties  in  my  brother's 
family  just  at  the  time  when  they  were  starting  for  Anjou,  so 
she  spent  the  vacation  with  us  at  the  Hutterie.  It  was  high  time 
that  some  sort  of  discipline  be  established  in  the  family,  for 
the  two  oldest  children,  Jeanne  and  Madeleine,  were  already  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  unbearable.  Their  sensible  governess,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  was  able  to  exert  the  right  influence  over  their 
characters,  which  were  difficult  to  control,  though  they  had  many 
fine  traits.  Mademoiselle  Dupont  also  took  charge  of  the  two 
boys,  teaching  them  until  they  started  at  Saint-Irenee.  This  was 
the  state  of  the  family  affairs  when  I  left  home  to  begin  my  law 
studies  in  Paris. 

Marguerite  and  I  left  the  Hutterie  early  in  the  morning  on  the 
second  of  November.  We  went  to  Angers,  where  we  took  the 
train  for  Paris,  arriving  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

I  was  still  simple-minded  and  ingenuous,  and  it  was  a  real  de- 
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light  to  have  my  sister  go  with  me  and  superintend  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  my  new  mode  of  life.  I  was  so  proud  to  give  her  my 
arm,  and  show  her  about  that  beautiful  Paris,  which  she  had  never 
visited  before  !  But  those  happy  days  did  not  last  long,  for  at 
the  end  of  a  week  Marguerite  returned  to  Anjou.  She  estab- 
lished me  in  a  small  apartment  in  the  Rue  du  Bac.  There  was 
one  quite  large  room,  which  served  as  bedroom  and  parlor,  and 
another  small  one  where  a  bed  could  be  put  in  an  emergency,  and 
where  I  could  prepare  an  impromptu  meal.  I  was  to  get  my  own 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  my  other  meals  I  took  at  a  board- 
ing-house which  was  only  frequented  by  students  of  good  repute. 

Before  leaving,  my  sister  made  a  point  of  going  with  me  to 
see  Abbe  Hermant,  who  lived  in  the  Rue  de  Tournon,  Quartier 
Saint-Sulpice.  The  good  priest  received  us  with  that  grave, 
serene  cordiality,  the  fruit  of  genuine  charity  and  perfect  courtesy, 
which  seemed  to  me  the  natural  outward  expression  of  his  virtues. 
He  talked  with  both  of  us,  and  when  we  took  leave  he  said,  aside, 
to  me,  "  Thank  God  always  for  having  given  you  such  a  sister." 
He  urged  me  to  come  again  and  see  him,  and  mentioned  the 
hours  when  I  would  be  sure  to  find  him  at  home,  and  before  we 
left  he  gave  us  his  blessing. 

The  visit  to  Abbe  Hermant  made  a  deep  impression  upon  us, 
and  we  felt  as  if  we  had  been  conversing  with  a  Saint.  "  How 
glad  I  am,"  said  Marguerite,  "  that  a  priest  of  such  piety  and 
experience  will  be  your  director." 

That  same  evening  I  took  Marguerite  to  the  station,  and  the 
hot  tears  coursed  freely  down  my  checks  as  I  kissed  her  good- 
bye. I  was  unconscious  of  the  observation  of  the  by-standers, 
for  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  what  human  respect  was.  As  the 
train  bearing  her  home  to  Anjou  disappeared,  a  shudder  passed 
over  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  all  alone  in  the  world.  I  was  parting 
from  my  visible  angel. 

Until  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  December  the 
eighth,  everything  went  well.  I  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  faith- 
fully attended  the  lectures  at  the  law-school.  Sunday  afternoon 
I  spent  at  the  "  patronage  "  of  my  parish,  teaching  and  entertaining 
a  number  of  young  working  boys  who  were  placed  in  my  charge. 
I  took  the  keenest  interest  in  this  work.     The  boys  confided  in 
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me  and  seemed  to  like  me,  and  I  was  very  fond  of  them,  too, 
interesting  myself  in  their  affairs  and  looking  out  for  their  future. 
They  played  an  important  part  in  my  life,  so  much  so  that  all  the 
week  I  was  thinking  of  my  Sunday  occupation.  I  prayed  for 
them  and  tried  to  be  better  myself,  so  as  to  set  them  a  good 
example.  On  Monday  evening  I  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Conference,  of  which  the  patronage  was  an 
offshoot.  There  I  made  a  report  of  the  progress  of  my  work  and 
of  the  needs  of  the  poor  families  whom  it  was  my  business  to 
visit.  I  was  much  benefited  by  the  example  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  older  men,  who  had  founded  works  of  charity  in  Paris 
at  the  expense  of  great  difficulty  and  labor,  and  who  gave  us 
young  ones  the  advantage  of  their  experience.  These  meetings 
were  of  great  advantage  to  me.  The  older  men,  on  their  part, 
encouraged  my  zeal,  and  predicted  that  I  would  eventually  be  a 
leader  in  all  these  enterprises,  and  this  made  me  very  proud.^ 

On  Thursday  afternoon  I  generally  went  into  the  country  with 
some  of  the  students  of  my  own  age  who  were  practical  Catho- 
lics, and  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  Abbe  Hermant,  invited  me  to 
join  them. 

^  In  passing  let  it  be  said  that  those  people  are  very  much  mistaken  who  imagine 
that  Catholic  Charities,  having  for  their  object  the  improvement,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, of  the  laboring  man,  have  existed  only  in  the  last  thirty  years.  To  be  sure, 
much  has  been  done  since  1870,  but  let  us  take  care  not  to  be  unjust  to  those  who  have 
gone  before  us.  Most  of  the  charities  of  the  present  day  existed  formerly  in  embryo 
in  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conferences.  The  members  of  that  society  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  relief  of  the  bodily  wants  of  the  poor.  A  net-work  of  different 
charities  spread  from  the  Conference  in  each  parish.  The  Association  of  the  Holy 
Family  gathered  together  every  Sunday  the  father,  mother  and  children  of  each 
family  receiving  assistance  from  the  Conference.  The  young  people  were  enabled 
at  the  "patronage,"  as  it  was  called,  to  observe  Sunday  strictly  and  yet  agreeably. 
In  a  word,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  (and  this,  indeed,  was  the  object  of  their 
institute)  sought  to  sanctify  their  souls  by  practising  Christian  charity  in  many  dif- 
ferent forms  and  by  various  means.  What  they  accomplished  is  not  appreciated  in 
certain  quarters  at  the  present  day. 

♦*  Nowadays,"  the  director  of  a  certain  Charity  said  to  me  not  long  ago,  **  we 
strive  to  win  the  young  by  means  of  the  young.  We  make  apostles  of  them.  For- 
merly the  plan  was  only  to  preserve  and  save  them  as  individuals."  Nothing  could 
be  more  false.  Let  us  give  every  one  his  due  and  say  that  the  younger  generation 
has  developed  with  much  zeal  and  earnestness  the  work  begun  by  their  elders,  but 
at  the  same  time  let  us  admit  that  our  elders  set  the  example  and  pointed  out  the 
way. 
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In  short,  I  was  most  fortunately  situated,  and  if  I  had  exer- 
cised even  a  small  amount  of  energy  and  perseverance,  and  had 
resolutely  followed  the  advice  of  my  wise  and  saintly  director,  I 
would  not  now  have  to  mourn  the  grave  sin  of  my  youth. 

Every  Saturday  regularly  I  went  to  Abbe  Hermant  and  con- 
fessed my  faults,  and  received  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  He 
always  received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness,  questioning  me 
minutely  as  to  how,  where,  and  with  whom  I  spent  my  time,  and 
whether  I  was  faithful  to  my  prayers  and  other  spiritual  exercises. 
"As  long  as  you  pray  faithfully  and  work  diligently,"  he  said, 
"  you  need  fear  nothing.  Hell  will  be  powerless  to  harm  you. 
But  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  relax  perceptibly  in  either  of  these 
two  things,  your  fall  is  not  far  off;  you  may  rely  upon  that." 

He  knew  that  my  mind  was  active  to  the  point  of  insatiability, 
and  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  for  me  to  be  constantly 
occupied.  He  brought  it  about  that  I  formed  profitable  associ- 
ations, and  suggested  useful  and  interesting  reading  and  different 
questions  for  study.  When  I  asked  about  going  to  the  theatre, 
he  consented  to  my  going  occasionally  to  see  certain  plays,  but 
he  warned  me  against  certain  others  as  very  dangerous  and  made 
me  promise  never  to  go  to  them. 

"Always  be  careful,"  he  told  me,  "when  you  do  go  to  the 
theatre,  not  to  go  in  company  with  young  men  whose  conduct 
and  habits  are  not  above  suspicion.  Never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, go  behind  the  scenes.  Refrain,  too,  from  supper-parties 
and  other  gatherings  to  which  you  may  be  invited  after  the  play. 
Go  home  at  once,  say  your  prayers,  no  matter  how  tired  you  may 
be,  and  take  your  night's  rest. 

"  Shun  as  you  would  the  plague  bad  books  and  novels  which 
tend  to  soil  the  imagination  and  debase  and  sentimentalize  the 
emotions. 

"  Finally,  if  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  mortal  sin, 
follow  the  example  of  the  prodigal  son.  Arise  at  once,  and  come 
with  a  contrite  heart,  and  seek  absolution.  If  I  am  not  here,  go 
to  some  one  else.  Never  contract  the  fatal  habit  of  going  to  sleep 
with  a  mortal  sin  upon  your  conscience,  for  you  will  soon  grow 
accustomed  to  it,  and  your  salvation  will  thereby  be  imperilled, 
because  the  prick  of  remorse  will  no  longer  be  felt.    You  will  go 
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on  living  in  that  'false  peace'  in  which  the  fiend  puts  his  victims 
to  sleep.  This  peace,  mark  it  well,  is  not  that  which  God  has 
promised  to  men  of  good-will." 

For  several  weeks  I  was  faithful  in  following  out  these  direc- 
tions, and  the  enemies  of  my  welfare  were  powerless  to  harm  me. 
I  was  too  busy  to  have  time  to  be  tempted.  But  in  the  first  part 
of  December  I  began  to  give  way  to  slothfulness  and  carelessness 
in  my  devotions. 

Once  in  a  while  I  would  omit  my  prayers  on  the  pretext  of 
weariness  or  of  being  too  busy.  Soon  I  hardly  ever  said  my  morn- 
ing prayers.  The  devil  did  not  tempt  me,  be  it  understood,  all 
at  once  to  mortal  sin  ;  I  would  have  shrunk  from  it  with  horror. 
He  proceeded  more  skilfully.  Knowing  that  my  besetting  sin 
was  curiosity,  the  desire  of  knowing  and  seeing  everything,  he 
first  tempted  me  in  that  direction.  Little  by  little  I  began  to  be 
less  strict  in  guarding  my  senses,  my  eyes,  my  ears  and,  in  par- 
ticular, my  imagination.     I  read  a  few  novels. 

The  first,  without  being  immoral  in  tendency,  drew  me  into 
an  enervating  and  unwholesome  atmosphere  which  by  degrees 
debilitated  the  faculties  of  my  soul,  and  gave  rise  to  a  distaste  for 
work  and  a  still  greater  distaste  for  prayer.  Those  works  of 
charity  which  had  before  been  so  attractive  to  me  now  seemed 
a  task  which  I  only  accomplished  wearily  and  without  any 
interest. 

Soon  my  reading  became  more  objectionable,  and  yet  I  con- 
tinued in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  conscience.  I  devoured  works 
of  this  sort  whole  mornings  at  a  time,  and,  of  course,  my  law- 
books meantime  remained  unopened ;  I  hardly  ever  attended  the 
lectures  at  the  law-school,  and  certainly  I  did  not  hear  them,  for 
I  was  carried  away  by  my  imagination,  which  I  now  made  very 
little  effort  to  control. 

About  this  time  I  experienced  a  great  desire  to  see  some  of 
those  plays  against  which  my  director  had  warned  me.  I  heard 
other  young  men  speak  of  them  in  admiring  terms,  and  I  was 
ashamed  of  not  having  seen  them  myself.  Human  respect  made 
me  dread  being  questioned  on  the  subject  or  having  my  opinion 
asked.  What  could  I  say?  How  could  I  acknowledge  my 
ignorance  ? 
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The  much  dreaded  question  was  finally  put  to  me  by  a  young 
man,  of  very  little  brains,  it  is  true,  but  who  had  a  certain  bravado 
about  him  and  an  air  of  knowing  it  all.  This  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  make  him  the  ringleader  of  a  certain  set.  Ques- 
tioned in  an  unguarded  moment,  I  replied  in  a  constrained  manner 
that  **  as  yet  "  I  had  not  seen  the  play. 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  the  other  rejoined,  *'  where  have  you 
been  ?  Why,  all  Paris  has  seen  it !  See  here.  Come  and  go 
with  us  this  evening,  and  afterwards  we  will  go  and  get  supper 
with  so-and-so  and  so-and-so." 

The  student  who  spoke,  Leon  Carleville  by  name,  had  a  very 
bad  reputation ;  that  I  knew  very  well.  I  also  recalled  the  plain 
command  of  my  director,  "  No  plays  of  this  description ;  no  re- 
unions after  the  theatre."  I  would  have  liked  to  refuse,  but  my 
imagination  troubled  me.  "  What  will  they  say  if  I  draw  back  ? 
Carleville  is  quite  capable  of  telling  it  around  to  everybody.  What 
will  they  think  of  me  ?  "  Nevertheless  I  replied  rather  timidly 
that  I  could  not  go  that  evening,  as  I  had  some  important  work 
on  hand. 

My  interlocutor  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  Really,  my^dear  fellow, 
your  retreat  is  not  very  skilful.  You  just  told  me  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  you  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  yourself  this  evening. 
Why  don't  you  say  plainly,"  he  added,  sarcastically,  "  that  Mama 
has  forbidden  you  to  go;  it  would  be  a  little  more  honest.  Well, 
some  other  time,  my  boy,  when  you  have  gotten  rid  of  your 
nurse  !  " 

My  heart  beat  fast,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  experienced 
a  violent  temptation  from  human  respect.  I  did  not  resist  it. 
The  way  to  this  defeat  had  been  well  prepared  during  the  pre- 
ceding few  days,  for  I  had  almost  entirely  neglected  my  prayers. 

"  I  have  been  forbidden,  eh  ?  "  I  cried,  in  as  bold  a  manner  as 
I  could  assume.  "  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  Just  to  show 
you  that  I  can  do  as  I  please  just  as  well  as  you,  I  will  go  with 
you  to-night." 

"  Good  for  you,  old  boy,"  said  the  other.  "  That  sounds  a 
little  more  like  a  man,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand,  which  I  took 
mechanically  without  another  word,  for  I  was  already  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  myself. 
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"  It  would  be  impossible  to  withdraw  now,"  I  said  to  myself, 
trying  to  allay  the  reproaches  of  my  conscience,  "  but  this  is  the 
first  and  last  time  that  I  will  accept  an  invitation  of  that  sort.  If  it 
is  extended  again,  I  will  refuse  it  positively."  And  this  assurance 
calmed  my  mind  after  a  fashion. 

More  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  day,  urged  by  grace 
which  reproached  me  for  my  cowardice,  I  was  on  the  point  of  tak- 
ing back  the  promise  I  had  made.  I  commenced  three  notes  to 
Carleville,  in  which  I  attempted  to  tell  him  that  I  had  been  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  therefore,  much  to  my  regret,  was  unable  to  be 
one  of  his  party.  Then  I  threw  aside  these  shuffling  excuses. 
"  What's  the  use  ?"  I  thought.  "  Carleville  would  not  believe  me, 
and  he  would  make  game  of  me  more  than  ever."  For  one  min- 
ute I  had  a  little  courage.  I  resolved  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  to  go  boldly  to  Carleville  and  tell  him  plainly,  whether  he 
was  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  others,  "  My  friend,  I  was  a  cow- 
ard this  morning  to  accept  your  invitation  in  spite  of  the  disap- 
proval of  my  conscience.  I  beg  that  you  will  not  count  on  me 
for  to-night." 

This  is  how  a  resolute  and  energetic  person,  fortified  by  prayer 
and  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  faith,  would  have  acted.  Some 
people  think  that  it  is  always  desirable  to  avoid  a  scene.  Even  so, 
it  is  always  possible,  when  one  has  been  guilty  of  a  momentary 
weakness,  to  retract  by  means  of  a  polite  but  firm  note,  and  then 
to  be  ready  when  occasion  offers  to  cut  short  all  complaints  and 
taunts  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  principles  at  stake,  thus  pre- 
venting any  further  advance.  It  is  highly  probable  that  such  a 
plan  of  action  will  ensure  one's  being  left  in  peace  thereafter.  A 
young  man  who  is  quiet  and  determined  is  seldom  tormented. 

I  once  knew  an  officer  in  the  artillery,  distinguished  as  much 
for  his  piety  as  he  was  for  his  military  proficiency,  who  had  gone 
through  the  polytechnic  school  at  a  period  when  true  Catholics 
were  very  rare.  At  that  time,  in  certain  surroundings,  particularly 
in  the  government  schools,  it  required  real  heroism  to  acknowledge 
one's  faith.  **  On  the  first  holiday  after  the  reopening  of  the 
course,"  this  officer  said  to  me  one  day,  when  we  had  been  talk- 
ing together,  "  I  took  a  long  walk  through  the  city.  Toward 
evening,  before  starting  back  for  the  school,  I  went  into  Notre- 
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Dame,  and  spent  about  ten  minutes  at  my  prayers.  It  seems  that 
some  of  my  companions  had  seen  me  go  into  the  Cathedral. 
They  said  nothing  to  me  about  it  that  evening,  but  the  next  day 
at  recreation  the  proctor  of  our  division  called  all  the  students 
together,  and  after  securing  their  attention  turned  to  me.  '  It  ap- 
pears that  you  went  to  Notre-Dame  yesterday,'  said  he.  '  If  you 
went  to  admire  it  as  a  historic  monument,  that  was  quite  natural, 
but  if  you  went  in  to  pray,  which,  out  of  respect  for  our  uniform, 
I  would  not  for  an  instant  want  to  believe,  I  will  excuse  you  for 
this  once,  because  you  are  a  new  man,  but  I  wish  it  distinctly 
understood  that  it  must  not  occur  again.' 

''  All  eyes  were  turned  on  me,  and  I  confess  that  my  heart 
beat  rather  fast,  though  outwardly  I  managed  to  retain  my  com- 
posure, and  my  glance  did  not  waver.  For  a  few  seconds  I  looked 
the  young  man  who  was  trying  to  bully  me,  straight  in  the  eye, 
and  then  in  a  distinct  and  uncompromising  tone  I  answered,  '  I 
went  to  Notre-Dame  to  say  my  prayers,  and  I  said  my  prayers 
because  I  am  a  Catholic,  a  Catholic  by  conviction  and  in  practice. 
This  matter  concerns  myself  alone.  I  hope  you  understand  ?  If 
any  one  desires  further  information,  I  am  quite  at  his  disposal.' 
I  waited  confidently  and  in  a  cool  and  determined  attitude.  I  can 
assure  you,"  continued  the  officer,  "  that  the  matter  was  looked 
upon  as  settled,  and  that  from  that  time  on  my  religion  was  not 
interfered  with." 

I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  always  necessaiy  to  act  in  this  way. 
That  depends  upon  a  number  of  circumstances,  upon  one's  own 
character  and  turn  of  mind,  and  upon  the  attitude  of  the  adver- 
sary; but  that  which  is  plain  is  the  fact  that  straightforward, 
simple  determination  will  almost  always  ride  over  the  difficulty, 
whereas  timidity  which  comes  from  human  respect,  far  from  dis- 
arming the  enemy,  will  lead  on  from  one  capitulation  to  another 
until  at  last  we  are  brought  to  the  point  of  being  ashamed  of  our 
faith. 

In  the  dilemma  in  which  I  now  found  myself  I  did  not  ex- 
hibit the  courage  of  the  young  officer  above  quoted,  but  showed 
myself  to  be  an  utter  coward,  and  after  some  hesitating  inclination 
toward  resistance,  I  contented  myself  with  fair  words,  repeating 
over  and  over,  "  It  is  only  for  this  once  ;  I  only  do  it  to  show  that 
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I  have  some  force  of  character  and  not  to  appear  entirely  unso- 
phisticated, which  would  nullify  any  possible  good  influence  I 
might  have  over  them  in  the  future ;  but  next  time  I  will  take  a 
positive  stand,  and,  if  necessary,  I  will  openly  resist."  I  knew 
very  well  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  was  a  coward,  and  that 
I  would  not  resist,  but  I  tried  to  deceive  myself  in  order  to  drown 
the  voice  of  conscience.  When  evening  came  I  went  in  search  of 
Carleville,  whom  I  had  agreed  to  meet.  He  greeted  me  with  a 
protecting  nod,  and  presented  me  to  the  others  who  were  with 
him. 

The  play  which  they  took  me  to  see  was  most  immoral,  both 
in  its  plot  and  in  the  manner  of  presenting  it.  At  first  I  was  very 
uneasy.  I  was  ashamed  of  myself  and  longed  for  the  play  to 
end.  Little  by  little,  however,  I  yielded  to  the  pleasure  of  sense, 
my  conscience  sank  into  silence,  and  the  scene  before  my  eyes 
absorbed  me  completely.  When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  last  act,  I 
felt  as  if  awakening  from  a  dream,  and  mechanically  I  followed  my 
new  acquaintances  out  of  the  theatre.  They  led  the  way  to  a 
restaurant,  where  we  were  served  in  a  private  room,  and  were 
joined  by  several  women  who  had  been  invited.  And  now  for 
two  hours  my  ears  were  assailed  by  stories  and  songs  which  made 
me  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  I  wished  myself  a  long  way  off. 
But  how  was  I  to  make  good  my  escape  under  fire  of  all  the  eyes 
which  in  imagination  I  beheld  aimed  point  blank  at  me  ? 

Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  of  drinking,  and  although  I 
was  much  more  moderate  than  the  others,  I  was  so  unaccustomed 
to  this  sort  of  indulgence  that  by  the  time  I  reached  the  street  I 
was  quite  bewildered.  Carleville  took  me  home  in  a  cab.  "  For 
a  first  attempt  you  did  very  well,"  he  said.  "  In  time  we  shall  make 
something  of  you." 

I  was  so  worn  out  that,  on  reaching  my  room,  I  fell,  an  inert 
mass,  upon  the  bed.  It  was  late  when  I  awoke  the  next  day, 
and  my  imagination  still  swarmed  with  the  evil  phantasms  of  what 
had  passed  before  my  eyes  during  that  night  of  carousal.  I  re- 
mained inactive  and  dreaming  the  whole  morning,  without  energy 
enough  to  say  my  prayers.  However,  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  re- 
gained control  of  myself  to  a  certain  degree,  I  began  to  realize  with 
remorse  the  downward  trend  I  had  been  following  for  a  week  past. 
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Conscience  pointed  to  several  mortal  sins  committed  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  will,  and  I  saw  how  the  way  had  been  laid  for  them 
by  my  lack  of  watchfulness  over  myself  and  my  neglect  of  prayer 
during  the  days  preceding.  As  I  still  had  strong  faith,  I  now  felt 
real  repentance  for  my  conduct ;  and  desiring  to  keep  the  promise 
given  to  my  director,  I  made  my  way  to  the  Rue  de  Tournon, 
and  there  frankly  and  with  true  contrition  confessed  my  sins. 

The  good  priest  showed  me  clearly  the  cause  of  each  of  my 
falls.  It  was  failure  to  keep  watch  over  my  senses,  neglect  of 
my  devotions,  and  disregard  of  his  distinct  warning  not  to  associ- 
ate with  persons  of  doubtful  character.  He  tried  to  make  me 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  being  faithful  to  my  resolutions,  con- 
gratulating me  at  the  same  time  for  having  come  at  once  to 
confession.  I  left  him,  firmly  determined  to  break  the  dangerous 
ties  I  had  formed. 

Chapter  XV. — Evil  Days. 

I  was  perfectly  sincere  when  I  made  these  promises  to  my 
confessor,  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  among  my  many  faults  there 
was  one  most  dangerous,  which  at  that  time  I  did  not  fully  realize, 
and  that  one  was  presumption.  This  fatal  propensity,  the  offspring 
of  pride,  had  become  much  more  pronounced  since  I  left  college. 
I  thought  myself  strong,  and  was  certain  that  it  was  easy  for  me 
to  resist  temptation.  Very  serious  occasions  of  sin  appeared  in 
my  eyes  to  be  almost  devoid  of  danger,  and  so  I  did  not  perceive 
what  pressing  need  I  had  of  Divine  assistance,  and  my  prayers 
were  lukewarm  and  lacked  earnestness.  In  a  word,  I  did  not 
realize  my  own  nothingness,  and  I  did  not  send  up  to  God  that 
suppliant  cry  of  the  unfortunate  who  feels  himself  about  to  perish 
— that  supreme  appeal  which  on  the  wings  of  faith  and  hope 
pierces  the  skies,  and  reaches  to  the  very  throne  of  Divine  Mercy. 

How  many  young  men  have  been  lost  on  account  of  this 
foolish  self-confidence,  which  makes  them  plunge  with  temerity 
into  the  very  midst  of  danger  without  being  protected  by  the  arms 
of  faith ! 

Returning  one  morning  from  the  law  school,  not  more  than 
three  or  four  days  after  my  interview  with  Abbe  Hermant,  I  found 
on  my  writing  table  a  novel  which  had  recently  appeared,  and 
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which  had  already  been  much  talked  about.  It  had  been  sent  by 
Carleville,  the  student  who  had  included  me  in  his  party  the  week 
before.  He  sent  a  short  note  with  the  book :  "  I  think  this  will 
please  you.  It  is  all  the  go.  I  have  promised  to  lend  it  to  two 
other  fellows,  so  I  wish  you  would  finish  it  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
It  is  so  exciting  that  you  are  through  with  it  before  you  know  it." 

I  paused  for  some  time.  I  knew  the  book  was  an  abomina- 
tion, the  nastiest  of  the  nasty ;  but  what  was  I  to  do  ?  What  could 
I  say  to  Carleville  when  he  came  next  day  to  get  it  ? 

After  thinking  a  few  minutes  I  said  to  myself,  "  Pshaw !  the 
book  would  have  been  bad  for  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  was 
fresh  from  the  provinces,  but  by  this  time  I  have  seen  enough  of 
the  world  not  to  be  affected  by  a  few  objectionable  sentences. 
Besides,  I  will  only  cut  the  leaves,  and  glance  through  the  volume 
so  as  to  be  able  to  say  something  about  it.  You  could  hardly 
call  that  reading  a  forbidden  book."  And  with  this  cogent 
reasoning  I  set  to  work  to  look  over  the  novel. 

I  turned  the  first  few  pages  rapidly  without  much  attention  to 
what  I  was  reading,  but  soon,  attracted  by  the  plot,  which 
promised  to  be  lively  and  ingenious  and  to  unfold  in  life-like  and 
exciting  situations,  fascinated  by  the  poetry  of  the  descriptions, 
the  polish  of  the  style,  the  wealth  of  imagery  and,  alas !  it  must 
be  said,  drawn  on  without  acknowledging  it  to  myself  by  that 
very  feature  of  the  book  which  made  it  in  the  highest  degree 
injurious,  I  allowed  my  attention  to  become  gradually  fixed,  and 
I  began  systematically  to  read,  or  rather  to  devour  this  abomina- 
ble romance.  My  conscience  made  one  last  protest.  "  You  are 
reading  a  very  bad  book,  and  running  a  serious  risk.  Catch 
yourself  in  time !  "  But  by  that  time  my  attention  had  become 
riveted,  intense,  breathless,  and  the  voice  of  curiosity  was  much 
louder  than  that  of  reason.  I  listened  to  curiosity,  and,  heedless 
of  conscience,  was  soon  wholly  absorbed  in  reading.  This  book 
worked  awful  havoc  in  my  intellect  and  my  emotions.  My  im- 
agination was  fed  upon  excitement,  my  mind  rendered  for  days 
incapable  of  serious  application,  and  my  heart  became  more  and 
more  averse  to  prayer  and  to  the  inspirations  of  grace. 

I  felt  myself  borne  on  toward  a  much  deeper  descent  than 
that  down  which  I  had  slipped  a  few  days  before,  and  yet,  hard 
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pressed  by  remorse,  for  an  instant  I  thought  of  going  again  to 
Abbe  Hermant.  Then  I  put  it  off  until  the  next  day.  Confes- 
sion, which  had  always  been  so  easy  before,  now  seemed  an 
impossible  task.  I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  said  a  Mem- 
orare.  **  I  will  go  to  confession,  though,  to-morrow,"  I  said  to 
myself  "  It  will  be  better."  The  thought  of  the  judgment  of 
God  pursued  me  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  I  fell  asleep  in 
comparative  peace.  The  first  time  that  I  had  been  conscious  of 
being  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  I  had  not  been  able  to  close  my 
eyes  the  whole  night.  How  soon  the  fatal  habit  of  living  without 
anxiety  in  a  state  deserving  of  the  wrath  of  God  had  fixed  itself 
upon  my  soul ! 

The  next  morning,  waking  up  after  an  untroubled  sleep,  I  was 
hardly  the  least  bit  alarmed.  Two  or  three  times  during  the  day, 
I  reminded  myself  that  it  would  be  well  to  go  to  confession,  but 
my  repentance  grew  weaker  by  degrees,  and  when  evening  came, 
my  qualms  had  quite  disappeared,  and  without  more  ado  I  put 
off  my  confession  until  Christmas,  which  was  only  a  week  later. 

During  the  following  week  I  said  my  prayers  a  few  times  with 
my  lips,  but  without  any  realization  of  my  need  of  God  ;  I  read 
without  hesitation  several  books  which  formerly  I  would  never 
have  permitted  myself  to  open ;  I  ceased  entirely  to  guard  my 
senses  from  dangerous  objects,  and  I  went  to  several  plays  of  the 
sort  I  had  been  warned  against  as  particularly  dangerous.  As  on 
the  first  occasion,  they  were  followed  by  meetings  during  which 
the  most  ordinary  conventions  were  utterly  ignored.  And  still  I 
continued  to  quiet  myself  with  the  same  old  arguments  when  my 
conscience  strove  occasionally  to  protest.  "  All  this  was,  perhaps, 
dangerous  for  me  when  I  first  came  to  Paris.  Now  that  I  am 
more  accustomed  to  it,  there  is  really  nothing  reprehensible  about 
it."  I  began  also  to  say  to  myself,  "  It  is  plain  to  me  that  parents 
and  confessors  greatly  exaggerate  the  dangers  a  man  encounters 
in  his  early  career." 

Poor  fool !  I  was  already  in  the  depths  of  the  abyss,  and  I 
complained  that  its  dangers  had  been  overdrawn  ! 

There  was  another  suggestion,  too,  which  at  first  I  did  not 
dare  heed,  but  which  was  little  by  little  insinuating  itself  into  my 
mind.     "  It  is  just  as  easy  to  confess  several  sins  as  it  is  to  con- 
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fess  one."  I  did  not  quite  dare  add,  "■  So  why  hesitate  to  commit 
them  ?"  but  this  detestable  conclusion,  more  understood  than  dis- 
tinctly formulated,  failed  not,  nevertheless,  to  make  its  impression 
upon  me.  At  last  the  anxiety  that  I  felt  when  I  first  began  seri- 
ously to  offend  God  became  more  and  more  vague,  and  I  enjoyed 
almost  complete  ease  of  mind.  I  went  to  sleep  at  night  without 
the  least  apprehension,  after  mumbling  a  few  prayers.  Tempta- 
tions even  became  less  frequent,  and  I  concluded  that  the  Chris- 
tian life  was  much  less  difficult  when  one  did  not  go  to  confession 
so  often. 

Stupid  course  of  reasoning  !  Is  a  soldier  who  has  surrendered 
still  attacked  by  the  enemy  ?  He  is  sent  to  the  rear  of  the  bag- 
gage. He  is  watched  in  order  to  prevent  his  recovering  his 
liberty,  but  on  the  battle-field  he  no  longer  counts. 

Ah,  yes !  When  one  is  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  devil  to  imbue  him  with  a  false  sense  of  security 
and  sink  him  in  that  pernicious  slumber  which  is  the  very  vesti- 
bule of  hell.  The  fiend  takes  care  not  to  disturb  him  lest  he 
might  with  horror  realize  his  condition.  He  sometimes  even 
ceases  for  a  time  all  violent  attack,  satisfied  that  he  will  be  able  later 
on,  when  he  shall  have  entangled  it  more  closely  in  the  toils,  to 
push  this  soul  to  the  very  worst  extreme. 

Meantime  Christmas  Eve  had  come.  That  morning  I  had  a 
letter  from  Marguerite.  The  sweet  girl  as  yet  suspected  nothing. 
She  believed  that  her  brother  was  in  a  state  pleasing  to  Almighty 
God,  and  that  his  ideas  and  thoughts  were  still  in  perfect  accord 
with  her  own.     She  wrote  as  follows  : 

My  dear  Paul: — I  do  not  need  to  remind  you,  I  know,  of  the 
great  feast  we  are  about  to  celebrate.  This  letter  will  reach  you  on 
Christmas  Eve  with  a  present  from  the  Infant  Jesus,  who  sends  it  to 
you  by  your  big  sister  as  usual.  Of  course,  you  will  be  going  to  the 
midnight  Mass,  which  you  always  loved  so  as  a  child,  when  we  lived 
together  at  Mesnil,  before  you  went  to  school.  We  used  to  go  to 
confession  early  in  the  morning,  the  day  before,  so  as  not  to  have  to 
wait  so  long,  and  we  would  be  so  happy  going  home.  At  night,  we 
started  at  eleven  o'clock,  wrapped  up  to  our  eyes,  for  it  was  bitter 
cold.  You  and  I  would  go  together  through  the  darkness,  over  snow 
and  ice,  with  old  Tom  for  protection,  and  he  would  wait  solemnly  at 
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the  church-door  to  take  us  home  again.  You  were  too  young  then  to 
go  to  Holy  Communion,  and  I  remember  how  you  would  push  up 
close  to  me,  and  say,  '*  Kiss  me,  Guitte,  to  give  me  the  Infant  Jesus." 
Now,  dear  brother,  you  have  the  great  happiness  of  receiving  Jesus  in 
your  own  heart.  Pray  to  Him,  implore  Him  to  grant  you  the  strength 
which  you  lack,  to  destroy  in  your  heart  the  evil  germs  of  human  re- 
spect which  spring  from  pride  (you  know  that  pride  is  your  besetting 
sin),  and  to  preserve  you  from  the  sin  of  curiosity,  which  has  been 
the  ruin  of  so  many  souls. 

This  morning  I  arranged  a  crib  in  your  room,  as  I  used  to  do 
every  year  when  you  were  at  home.  All  during  the  Christmas  season 
we  used  to  say  our  prayers  there  before  the  Infant  Jesus.  I  have  put 
a  light  to  take  your  place  before  the  cradle  of  the  Divine  Babe.  There 
it  shall  remain  until  the  Purification.  May  your  heart,  like  the  little 
flame,  live  and  die  for  Jesus  only  ! 

Let  us  together,  then,  dearest  Paul,  adore  to-night  our  God,  who 
alone  is  worthy  of  all  our  love,  and  ask  Him  to  unite  our  hearts  in 
His  grace  and  in  His  love.  Kiss  me  as  I  do  you,  that  we  may  give 
each  other  Jesus.  Your  sister. 

Marguerite. 

In  reading  this  letter  I  was  for  the  time  really  touched,  and  it 
confirmed  me  in  my  intention  of  going  to  confession  that  day.  In 
the  evening  I  w^ent  to  Saint-Sulpice,  where  I  knew  Abbe  Hermant 
heard  confessions  on  the  eve  of  feasts.  I  learned  from  the 
sacristan  that  he  was  out  of  the  city,  and  would  not  return  to 
Paris  until  the  end  of  the  following  week.  I  had  a  great  mind  to 
make  this  an  excuse  for  putting  off  the  matter  until  later,  and 
yet  I  felt  impelled  to  lighten  my  conscience.  There  were  a  number 
of  priests  hearing  confessions  in  the  church  and  in  the  sacristy, 
and  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  go  to  one  of  them.  For  an 
instant  I  debated.  "  Pshaw  !  "  I  thought.  "  They  say  it  is  a  bad 
plan  to  change  your  confessor.  I  will  come  again  next  week." 
And  satisfied  with  this  good  resolution,  I  went  out  of  the  church, 
and  walked  rapidly  away.  Confession  now  seemed  to  me  such  a 
disagreeable  duty  that  I  was  delighted  to  be  rid  of  the  prospect. 
When  I  got  home  I  reasoned  thus  ingeniously  with  myself. 
"  Really,  I  am  not  at  all  well  prepared  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion,— on  such  a  solemn  feast,  too.     It  would  be  better  to  wait 
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until  Easter.  Then  I  can  attend  the  Lenten  Instructions,  and  make 
the  retreat  at  Notre-Dame.  That  would  be  a  more  fitting  prepa- 
ration."    And  I  calmly  postponed  my  confession  for  three  months. 

I  followed  my  regular  custom,  however,  and  went  to  the  mid- 
night Mass,  but  I  found  it  very  irksome.  In  spite  of  all  I  could 
do  I  was  dissatisfied  with  myself.  My  conscience  reproached  me 
with  the  baseness  of  my  conduct,  and  I  could  not  stifle  its  voice. 
The  service  seemed  never-ending  to  me,  and  after  the  Communion 
of  the  priest  I  hurried  home. 

Next  day  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Marguerite.  This  reply,  like  all 
my  letters  written  at  that  time,  was  absolutely  flat  and  meaning- 
less. I  told  her  not  to  worry  about  me,  that  my  ideas  were  still 
the  same,  that  I  loved  her  dearly,  was  in  the  best  of  health,  etc.,  etc. 

That  Christmas  day  was  very  tiresome.  I  thought  it  would 
never  end  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  I  did  not 
dare  seek  my  new  acquaintances  or  read  immoral  books,  because 
I  would  have  been  afraid  to  desecrate  such  a  day ;  so  I  was  dread- 
fully dull.  I  would  not  acknowledge  to  myself  the  cause  of  my 
depression,  but  I  could  not  help  comparing  with  my  present 
miserable  state  the  pure  and  innocent  joy  which  I  had  felt  in  my 
childhood  when  Christmas  came  around  once  more.  I  recalled 
the  gathering  at  night  for  the  midnight  Mass,  and  how  we  set  out 
for  Saint- Laurent  across  the  country  covered  with  its  white  mantle 
of  snow  under  a  sky  glittering  with  stars.  There  was  the  brightly 
lighted  church,  the  harmonious  sound  of  the  organ,  the  creche 
where  the  ox  and  the  ass  warmed  with  their  breath  the  Infant 
God  just  born  for  us.  Then  came  the  pleasant  return  home,  where 
a  joyful  midnight  feast  awaited  us  beside  a  blazing  fire,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pretty  presents  which  the  Infant  Jesus  had  put  in 
my  shoes  while  I  was  gone.  I  am  reminded  of  those  lines  of  the 
poet  which  express  so  true  a  thought : 

**  A  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow 
Is  the  thought  of  happier  days." 

Happier  days  !  Ah,  yes  !  And  now  I  was  indeed  unhappy, 
for  I  had  lost  my  God,  the  sovereign  good  of  my  soul,  and  though 
I  still  believed  in  Him,  His  grace  no  longer  dwelt  in  my  heart ! 

Meantime  these  salutary  reflections  soon  passed  out  of  my 
mind,  and  the  next  day  I  resumed  once  more  my  unwholesome 
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occupations  and  my  idle  way  of  living.  During  the  days  follow- 
ing Christmas  I  committed  a  number  of  grievous  faults,  and  sank 
rapidly  into  the  depths  of  sin,  and  this  because,  in  consequence  of 
my  being  unfaithful  to  grace,  its  promptings  became  less  and  less 
frequent,  and  my  heart,  avoiding  prayer,  became  harder  and 
harder,  and  my  unrestrained  passions  grew  more  and  more  over- 
weaning.  The  enemy  of  our  salvation  had  gained  an  important 
victory  by  preventing  me  from  rising  again  by  means  of  a  good 
confession,  and  he  now  wound  his  victim  more  tightly  in  his  net, 
and  riveted  his  chains  more  firmly  so  as  to  make  him  his  slave 
and  effectually  cut  him  off  from  the  road  which  led  back  to 
righteousness. 

For  some  time  past  Carleville  had  been  gradually  acquiring 
a  great  deal  of  influence  over  me,  and  the  miserable  fellow  now 
exerted  it  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  me  farther  along  on  the  road 
to  perdition.  During  the  first  part  of  January  he  managed  by 
degrees  to  entangle  me  in  certain  associations  the  very  thought 
of  which  would  have  filled  me  with  horror  six  weeks  before.  I 
was  now  on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  the  hair-brained  set 
whose  amusements  he  directed,  and  soon,  through  constantly 
mingling  in  their  company,  I  came  to  regard  as  quite  natural  and 
necessary  things  of  which  I  did  not  even  have  an  idea  before  I 
left  Anjou.  I  imagined  that  the  young  men  who  lived  this  sort 
of  a  life  must  be  very  happy.  My  emotions  were  excited  and  my 
head  quite  turned,  and  soon  I  began  to  feel  ashamed  that  I  had  not 
yet  taken  the  decisive  step.  Carleville  and  his  friends  played 
skilfully  upon  the  fiery  passion  which  took  possession  of  my  heart 
and  clouded  my  intellect.  They  had  perceived  my  inclination 
without  my  having  expressed  it.  A  suitable  party  was  engaged. 
A  young  person  of  their  set  condescended  to  honor  me  with  her 
favorable  consideration.  She  undertook  to  initiate  me  into  the 
customs  of  the  gay  world ;  in  other  words,  to  smother  my  con- 
science and  drag  me  into  the  vortex  of  pleasure.  Fearing  nothing 
so  much  as  the  ridicule  of  my  associates,  I  was  base  enough  to 
fall  in  with  the  arrangements  made  for  me,  and  very  soon  I 
found  myself  as  far  gone  as  the  worst  of  the  lot,  enslaved  by  the 
most  degrading  of  bonds.  So  blinded  was  I  by  passion  that  for 
some  time  I  did  not  realize  that  I  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
pit. 
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It  was  the  state  of  my  finances  which  first  opened  my  eyes. 
The  young  person  who  had  made  it  her  business  to  sharpen  the 
wits  of  the  little  provincial,  first  invited  herself  to  dine  with  me. 
This  made  me  very  proud.  Now  at  last  I  was  free  from  tutelage 
and  the  master  of  my  own  destiny.  What  madness  !  At  the  very 
moment  when  I  was  boasting  of  my  freedom,  the  chains  of  bond- 
age were  being  rivetted  upon  me ! 

Of  course  the  most  fashionable  and  most  expensive  restaurant 
was  chosen.  This  was  quite  natural,  and  I  had  no  objections  to 
make.  The  dinner  for  two  cost  forty-eight  francs.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  to  question  the  amount ;  I  was  too  much  afraid  of 
being  laughed  at.  I  was  next  informed  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  go  to  the  Opera  that  evening,  and  to  this  I  also  agreed  without 
demur.  Glory,  you  see,  costs  money !  After  the  performance  a 
fine  supper  took  what  was  left  of  my  funds,  which  had  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  francs !  I  was  then  permitted  to  call 
the  carriage,  and  was  told  during  the  return  drive  that  the  evening 
had  been  quite  pleasant.  At  parting  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  a  second  invitation  for  the  following  Thursday  (it  was  then 
Monday)  would  be  acceptable.  I  was  profuse  in  my  thanks,  and 
went  off  divided  between  happiness  at  having  made  a  good  im- 
pression and  the  discomfort  of  realizing  that  my  purse  was  per- 
fectly flat.  Indeed,  I  was  placed  in  a  most  unpleasant  predicament. 
In  a  few  days  I  would  be  called  upon  to  lay  myself  out  again  or 
else  set  at  defiance  all  the  rules  of  gallantry,  and  I  had  not  even 
a  single  sou  toward  this  expense.  The  fact  that  my  rent  was 
due  at  the  end  of  the  week  also  worried  me  greatly.  Fortu- 
nately (?)  for  me,  next  day  I  received,  a  few  days  ahead  of  time,  the 
little  allowance  which  Charles  and  Marguerite  forwarded  every 
month,  so  I  became  enriched  by  a  hundred  and  sixty  francs.  My 
honor  was  safe !  I  paid  my  landlord  thirty  francs  for  the  month 
just  past,  and  persuaded  the  proprietor  of  the  restaurant  where  I 
took  my  meals  to  let  my  bill  run  three  months.  I  was  quite 
proud  of  having  extricated  myself  so  skilfully  from  my  difficulties. 
I  now  had  some  means  at  my  disposal !  Like  a  fool  I  was 
encroaching  upon  my  future  resources,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  only  putting  off  the  evil  day,  for  in  the  end  my  family  would 
certainly  discover  the  truth.     For  the  present  I  considered  only 
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one  thing,  and  that  was  that  I  was  able  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  my  new  acquaintance. 

The  following  Thursday  I  was  again  accorded  the  favor  of 
providing  an  evening's  diversion.  There  was  a  repetition  of  the 
previous  performance,  and  I  went  home  with  a  hundred  sous  in 
my  pocket.  Moreover,  I  had  been  made  aware  that  in  a  few  days 
the  trifling  sum  of  three  hundred  francs  would  be  needed.  Of 
course  one  could  apply  to  one's  financial  agent,  but  such  details 
were  so  tiresome.  It  was  so  much  pleasanter  to  draw  upon  me, 
knowing  that  such  a  paltry  sum  could  not  possibly  inconvenience 
me. 

I  was  much  perturbed.  Reason  and  conscience  both  told  me 
that  to  continue  in  my  present  course  was  madness,  and  I  knew 
that  I  ought  at  any  cost  to  put  an  end  to  this  connection,  which 
would  destroy  my  soul  and  ruin  me  at  the  same  time ;  that  I  was 
deliberately  stepping  over  a  precipice ;  that  sooner  or  later  Charles 
and  Marguerite  would  find  it  all  out,  and  I  should  only  have  the 
shame  and  confusion  of  being  discovered  wandering  like  a  child 
into  a  path  which  brought  up  against  a  wall. 

But  my  vanity  was  touched  to  the  quick  at  the  thought  of 
having  to  turn  back.  *'  What  will  Carleville  and  X.  and  Y.  and 
all  the  rest  say  when  they  hear  that  I  have  broken  away  ?  "  I 
thought.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  sought  to  withdraw,  all  Paris 
would  point  its  finger  at  me.  I  would  be  regarded  as  a  boy,  a 
mere  baby !  And  then  I  was  so  proud  of  having  the  right  to  be 
on  intimate  terms  with  a  person  who  seemed  to  be  so  amiable  and 
bright,  and  in  whom  I  descried  so  many  good  qualities.  How 
jealous  the  others  must  be  to  see  her  single  out  a  young  student 
like  me  to  honor  with  her  friendship !  My  heart  also  had  its  say, 
in  which  poetic  ideas  played  their  part.  Deluded  simpleton  that 
I  was,  I  believed  that  I  was  loved,  and  I  pictured  to  myself  how, 
if  I  sundered  these  tender  ties,  I  would  break  this  heart,  which 
was  of  such  delicate  workmanship  that  my  desertion  would  deal 
it  a  mortal  blow. 

If  at  this  crisis  I  had  resorted  to  prayer — and  I  was  at  that 
time  able  to  do  so — God  would  have  given  me  the  strength  to 
burst  my  bonds  and  free  myself  from  servitude ;  but  I  did  not 
pray.  All  that  I  did  was  to  weep  and  fret  and  try  to  solve  the 
problem  by  human  means. 
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However,  I  was  shaken,  and  I  would,  perhaps,  have  yielded 
to  the  voice  of  reason,  had  not  my  vanity  been  put  to  a  cruel  test. 
While  I  was  playing  hot  and  cold  after  this  manner,  there  came  a 
knock  at  my  door.  It  was  my  new  acquaintance  who  honored 
me  with  a  visit.  One  would  almost  think  she  had  divined  the 
state  of  my  soul.  Good-humored,  engaging  and  gay,  she  at  once 
made  herself  at  home,  and  proceeded  without  further  ceremony 
to  inspect  my  little  apartment.  Trunks,  drawers,  papers,  every- 
thing was  ransacked,  and  I,  like  an  idiot,  stood  by  without  a 
word,  while  she  took  possession.  Suddenly  she  stopped  before 
Marguerite's  picture,  which  stood  on  a  little  bracket  over  my 
writing  table. 

"  What  have  we  here  ?  "  she  said,  picking  up  the  picture  with 
an  air  of  displeasure. 

"  That  is  a  picture  of  my  sister.  Marguerite,"  I  said,  with  a 
note  of  impatience.   "  Be  so  good  as  to  put  it  back  in  its  place." 

She  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  You  must  acknowledge  she  is 
rather  countrified  looking,  you  old  Goth ! "  she  went  on  in  a 
teazing  tone,  playing  with  the  frame  which  held  the  cherished 
likeness. 

Every  good  instinct  which  I  still  possessed  was  aroused  at 
this  outrage.  I  felt  that  something  hitherto  inviolate  in  the 
inmost  precincts  of  my  being  had  been  menaced,  and  that  if  I 
permitted  this  most  intimate  sanctuary  of  my  soul  to  be  invaded, 
I  should  be  subjugated  once  and  forever. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  showing  my  visitor  the  door.  She 
clearly  perceived  what  was  going  on  in  my  mind,  and  realizing 
that  she  was  about  to  play  her  last  card,  and  that  she  must  at  any 
cost  arouse  my  pride  and  vanity,  in  order  to  overpower  the  good 
impulse  which  threatened  to  wrest  me  from  her  grasp,  she  began 
to  rally  me  in  a  manner  both  sarcastic  and  pitying. 

She  would  not  come  again,  she  said.  Evidently,  I  was  not 
yet  grown  up,  and  she  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  was. 
It  only  remained  for  her  to  beg  my  pardon  for  her  blunder.  "  We 
will  write  to  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  Leclere,  and  she  will  come 
in  all  haste  to  Paris  to  act  as  nurse  for  little  Paul.  A  child  en- 
counters so  many  dangers  in  the  gay  capital !  Big  sister  will  give 
her  little  brother  two  sous  on  Sunday,  if  he  has  been  good,  and 
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every  morning  she  will  walk  to  the  law-school  with  him.  She 
will  sit  behind  his  desk  and  do  fancy  work,  while  she  watches  to 
see  that  he  does  not  talk  to  his  neighbors,  or  stick  his  fingers  in 
his  nose.  Bedtime  at  eight  o'clock,  high  Mass  and  Vespers  on 
Sundays,  and  perhaps  an  occasional  entertainment  at  the  patron- 
age, if  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  deem  it  perfectly  proper,"  etc.,  etc. 

My  injured  vanity  took  complete  possession  of  me,  put  to 
rout  the  generous  impulses  which  had  aroused  my  anger,  and  I 
was  weak  enough  and  low  enough  to  beg  that  my  momentary 
hastiness  might  be  overlooked. 

The  next  day,  needless  to  relate,  I  was  more  deeply  involved 
than  ever,  and,  as  the  demands  of  this  individual  grew  daily  more 
and  more  extravagant,  I  had  recourse  to  a  shameful  expedient,  in 
order  to  procure  the  means  to  gratify  them. 

I  wrote  a  beseeching  letter  to  Lucie,  to  ask  her  to  send  me  as 
soon  as  possible  a  few  hundred  francs,  which  I  needed  very  badly. 
My  excuse  was  the  coming  examinations,  transcriptions  to  be 
made,  theses  to  be  printed,  the  loss  of  my  purse  in  the  street,  and 
and  so  on!  I  conjured  her,  above  all,  to  say  nothing  of  this  to 
her  husband,  as  he  would  be  sure  to  report  it  to  Marguerite,  who 
would  then  worry  herself  ill,  imagining  that  I  was  not  behaving 
as  I  should,  and  that  my  request  could  have  no  other  reason. 
Poor  Lucie,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  took  the  idle  tales 
I  told  her  for  literal  truth,  and  was  innocent  enough  to  send  me 
a  thousand  francs  immediately.  She  was  still  more  foolish  in 
that  she  promised  to  say  nothing  to  Charles.  She  closed  her 
letter  by  urging  me  not  to  forget  to  go  to  Holy  Communion  on 
the  First  Friday  ! ! 

As  Monsieur  Robert  gave  his  daughter  money  for  her  chari- 
ties and  her  personal  expenses  whenever  she  asked  him,  without 
keeping  any  account  of  it,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  her  to  renew 
her  remittance  to  me  two  or  three  times  during  the  year  without 
any  one's  being  the  wiser.  I  asked  her  assistance,  sometimes  on 
one  pretext,  sometimes  on  another.  Now  it  was  my  law-library, 
which  I  must  begin  to  get  together,  and  which  was  so  costly. 
Then  I  needed  a  piano  to  make  my  evenings  more  agreeable,  and 
to  avoid  forgetting  what  little  I  had  learned.  This  last  argument 
was  most  telling  in  effect,  and  won  for  me  warm  praise  for  my 
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good  sense  and  my  taste  for  the  right  sort  of  amusements.  In 
short,  I  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse,  and  my  credulous  sister- 
in-law,  who  was  far  indeed  from  suspecting  that  she  was  accom- 
plishing my  destruction  by  complying  with  these  repeated  de- 
mands, always  sent  me  the  money. 

Meanwhile  Easter  was  close  at  hand,  but  I  was  so  absorbed 
with  my  pursuit  of  pleasure  that  I  could  scarcely  realize  one  fine 
day  that  we  had  entered  upon  Holy  Week.  The  thought  sobered 
me  for  an  instant,  and  I  had  a  desire  to  return  to  God.  The  evil 
angel  who  was  ever  at  my  side,  for,  thanks  to  Lucie,  my  com- 
panionship was  very  profitable,  divined  the  cause  of  my  preoccu- 
pation, and  had  little  trouble  in  banishing  the  vague  leaning 
toward  repentance.  "  What  is  the  use  of  going  to  confession  ?" 
said  this  cruel  enemy  of  my  soul.  "  You  have  no  intention  of 
changing  your  way  of  living.  You  know  very  well  it  is  impos- 
sible. Have  you  not  tried  it  once  ?  It  is  even  less  possible  now 
than  it  was  six  months  ago.  Such  notions  do  very  well  for  peo- 
ple when  they  begin  to  grow  old.  Perhaps  some  day  I  shall 
become  very  pious,  too,  but  youth  must  first  pass  by.  The  time 
to  be  good  has  not  come  yet,  either  for  you  or  for  me."^ 

I  knew  perfectly  well  that  this  was  false  reasoning,  but  it 
nevertheless  had  its  effect,  and  stupid  as  I  was,  it  was  enough  to 
cause  the  faint  desire  for  freedom,  which  had  for  an  instant  made 
my  heart  flutter,  to  vanish. 

That  very  same  day  I  met  good  Abbe  Hermant  on  a  street 
corner.  He  recognized  me  and  stopped  to  ask  how  I  was  getting 
on.  As  he  reproached  me  gently  for  not  having  been  to  see  him, 
I  lied  in  order  to  relieve  my  embarrassment.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  been  several  times  to  see  him  and  had,  much  to  my  disap- 
pointment, not  found  him  at  home,  and  that  I  had  been  going  to 
another  confessor  as  he  had  recommended  in  case  he  should  be 
absent.  In  this  way  I  was  sure  of  cutting  short  all  further  in- 
quiries on  the  part  of  the  priest,  who  was  too  delicate  to  pursue 
the  subject.  He  passed  on  after  another  pleasant  word  or  two. 
Here  was  one  more  grace  refused.  Jean  Charruau,  S.J. 

^  For  her  the  time  never  was  to  come.  The  unhappy  creature  died  a  few 
months  later,  the  victim  of  a  railroad  accident,  and  passed  suddenly  from  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  bad  life  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Gk)d  who  has  said,  '*  Watch  and  pray,  for  at 
an  hour  when  you  think  not,  I  will  come." 
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RECENT  SCIENCE. 

Comets  and  Radio-Activity. — It  is  a  curious  exemplification  of 
how  closely  all  the  universe  is  bound  together,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  distances  that  separate  various  portions  of  it,  that  no 
sooner  is  an  important  discovery  made  in  physics  or  chemistry 
than  it  proves  to  have  applications  in  distant  parts  of  the  universe. 
The  interest  that  has  been  displayed  in  problems  of  radio-activity 
has  given  a  certain  number  of  scientific  data  which  astronomers 
now  think  can  be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  comet  and  its 
tail.  Comets,  of  course,  have  always  been  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  heavens,  and  just  what  the  tail  represents  seems  hard  to 
explain.  It  is  thought  now  that  it  represents  radio-active  energy 
manifested  as  the  result  of  disturbances  set  up  by  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  comet  wanderer. 

The  peculiar  and  very  interesting  phenomena  that  are  seen  to 
occur  in  the  spinthariscope,  by  which  corruscations  of  light  may 
be  observed  to  continue  over  long  periods  without  apparent  con- 
sumption of  energy,  are  thought  to  be  manifestations  similar  to 
those  seen  in  comets'  tails.  Radium  is,  after  all,  known  to  be 
connected  with  hehum,  a  metal  first  discovered  in  the  sun  and 
called  helium  or  sun  metal  because  thought  to  be  confined  to  that 
luminary.  It  has  since  been  found  on  the  earth  and,  we  believe, 
in  various  stars,  and  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the  substances 
given  off  by  radium  during  the  course  of  its  emanations. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  these  modern  discoveries  then  is 
the  absolute  proof  they  furnish  of  the  unity  and  close  relationship 
of  this  immense  universe.  Distance  does  not  withdraw  any  of 
the  bodies  from  the  power  of  the  great  scientific  laws  which  rule 
our  own  minuter  celestial  body,  and  situated  on  "  this  little  ball  of 
mud  "  rational  creatures  are  able  to  resume  from  their  compara- 
tively trivial  surroundings  the  laws  and  principles  that  bind  with 
absolute  rigor  the  most  distant  celestial  visitors. 
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Lightning  Rods. — There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when 
lightning  rods  were  considered  an  invaluable  protection  for  houses. 
Much  of  this  was  superstition,  that  is,  a  belief  and  a  hope  without 
knowledge.  At  the  present  time  lightning  rods  have  fallen  into 
quite  as  much  disfavor  with  the  unthinking  as  formerly  they  had 
their  approval.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  do  exert 
a  protective  power  to  a  certain  limited  degree,  especially  on  high 
buildings.  It  is  important,  however,  that  they  should  be  properly 
constructed  and  kept  in  good  order,  otherwise  they  are  likely  to 
be  an  additional  source  of  danger  rather  than  a  protection. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  recently  had  a  pam- 
phlet of  information  with  regard  to  lightning  rods  prepared  by 
Professor  W.  S.  Franklin  of  Lehigh  University.  He  gives  the 
absolute  desiderata  without  which  lightning  rods  are  practically 
useless.  The  lightning  rod  itself  should  be  a  wide  band,  a  thin 
walled  tube,  or  a  wire  cable  rather  than  a  solid  wire.  Electricity 
travels  on  the  surface  of  a  metallic  conductor,  and  the  larger  the 
amount  of  surface  the  greater  the  conducting  power.  With  a 
smaller  amount  of  metal  even  more  protection  can  be  secured  by 
one  of  the  forms  mentioned.  The  course  of  this  metal  conductor 
must  be  as  short  and  as  straight  to  the  ground  as  possible.  Light- 
ning rods  that  go  wandering  around  a  building  are  not  likely  to 
be  followed  by  the  intensely  high  electric  potential  discharge 
of  the  lightning  bolt.  It  matters  not  how  well  the  rods  may  be 
insulated,  the  lightning  will  be  apt  to  follow  a  straight  course. 
After  the  rod  itself,  the  most  important  consideration  is  the 
securing  of  what  electricians  know  as  a  good  ground.  The  rod 
must  be  well  grounded,  that  is,  it  must  be  closely  connected  with 
damp  soil  or  with  a  rather  large-sized  iron  pipe  that  goes  well 
down  into  the  earth  and  is  connected  with  other  pipes.  With  such 
a  rod  buildings  have  been  struck  and  the  dwellers  in  them  severely 
shocked,  yet  no  injury  has  been  done  to  the  structure,  though 
there  were  evidences  of  the  bolt  having  followed  the  course  of 
the  lightning  rod. 

Whether  the  lightning  rod  is  of  any  service  in  cities  where 
many  dwellings  together  are  all  of  about  the  same  size  is  very 
doubtful.  Where  a  building  is  very  high,  however,  or  where  it 
stands  all  alone  in  a  field,  as  in  a  country  place,  lightning-rod 
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protection  seems  to  be  well  worth  while.  The  question  of  their 
erection  on  schools,  academies  and  the  Hke,  especially  where  there 
are  towers,  is  still  open.  Most  scientific  thinkers  are  persuaded 
that  the  protection  afforded  is  more  than  enough  to  justify  the 
expense  involved.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  condition,  however, 
that  they  must  be  kept  in  proper  order,  and  for  this  must  be  the 
subject  of  regular  and  competent  inspection,  or  they  may  be  a 
source  of  danger  rather  than  protection. 

An  Enemy  of  the  Cotton  Boll  Weevil. — At  the  present  time  the 
supposed  ravages  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  are  not  making  so 
much  of  a  figure  in  the  newspapers  as  during  the  spectacular  rise 
and  fall  of  cotton  prices  in  the  springtime.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  presence  of  this  insect  means  very  serious  danger 
for  the  cotton  crop  in  the  South,  and  that  its  ravages,  unless  stop- 
ped, will  eventually  perhaps  even  take  away  from  us  our  pre- 
dominance in  the  cotton  markets  of  the  world.  The  situation  is, 
indeed,  not  unlike  that  which  confronted  France  at  the  time  that 
Pasteur  was  asked  to  study  the  silk-worm  disease,  only  there  the 
possibilities  had  become  actualities  and  the  French  silk  industry 
had  been  practically  ruined.  Some  recent  discoveries  with  regard 
to  an  enemy  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  seem  to  give  promise  of 
beneficial  results  in  coping  with  the  danger  to  the  cotton  crop. 

During  the  course  of  its  investigations  into  the  life  history  of 
the  cotton  boll  weevil,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  Government  found  that  there  was  a  variety  of  cotton 
grown  by  the  Indians  at  Alta  Vera  Paz,  in  eastern  Guatemala, 
which  was  not  affected  by  the  pest,  though  the  weevil  was  known 
to  be  in  the  country  and  even  to  exist  in  certain  places  outside  of 
the  field  cultivated  by  the  Indians  who  grow  the  cotton  in 
Guatemala. 

When  the  danger  from  the  boll  weevil  became  more  threaten- 
ing, the  Division  of  Entomology  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try began  an  investigation  with  the  idea  of  determining,  if  pos- 
sible, whether  the  cotton  grown  by  the  Indians  had  not  some 
special  quality  which  enabled  it  to  resist  the  weevil,  and  to  find 
out  just  why  it  was  immune  from  the  attacks  of  the  insect.  At 
first  it  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  always 
plant  their  cotton  on  lands  that  have  been  burned  over  the  pre- 
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vious  year,  and  it  was  concluded  that  somehow  under  these 
circumstances  the  boll  weevils  did  not  have  time  to  come  to  suf- 
ficient maturity  to  work  a  harm  to  the  cotton  crop. 

Further  observation,  however,  showed  that  the  reason  was  a 
biological  and  not  a  physical  or  chemical  quality  of  the  cotton. 
The  cotton  is  protected  by  an  active  enemy  which  kills  the  weevil, 
though  it  also  feeds  upon  the  nectaries  of  the  cotton.  This  is  a 
large  reddish-brown  ant  which  has  mandibles  of  sufficient  strength 
to  grasp  the  cotton  boll  weevil  around  the  middle,  and,  as  O.  F. 
Cook,  of  the  Division  of  Entomology,  has  explained,  pry  apart 
the  joint  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  long  flexible 
body  of  the  ant  is  then  bent  in  a  circle  to  insert  the  sting  at  the 
unprotected  point  where  the  beetle's  strong  armor  is  open.  The 
poison  takes  effect  instantly.  The  beetle  ceases  to  struggle  and, 
with  its  legs  twitching  feebly,  is  carried  away  in  the  jaws  of  its 
captor.  All  this  is  accomplished  in  a  very  businesslike  manner  in 
much  less  time  than  the  briefest  possible  account  of  the  operation. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  ant  is  by  structure  and  instinct  espe- 
cially equipped  for  the  work  of  destroying  the  boll  weevil,  and 
that  it  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact  that  cotton  is  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  Indians  of  Guatemala  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
the  boll  weevil. 

It  is  well  known  that  cotton  cloth  was  woven  in  central  and 
northern  South  America  for  many  centuries  before  the  arrival  of 
Europeans.  It  seems  extremely  probable  that  the  cotton  plant  is 
a  native  of  this  hemisphere.  In  some  of  these  places  cotton  has 
been  grown  for  many  centuries  in  the  same  field.  Some  of  this 
is  tree  cotton,  which  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  perpe- 
tuation of  the  weevil.  That  the  crop  has  not  been  seriously 
damaged  by  the  constant  presence  of  the  weevil  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  counterbalancing  effect  of  its  very  active  enemy,  the  ant. 

Unfortunately,  when  cotton  was  transported  from  this  part  of 
the  world  farther  north,  its  enemy,  after  some  time,  followed  it, 
but  its  protector  did  not.  The  question  now  in  the  minds  of 
entomological  experts  is  whether  the  ant  can  be  acclimatized  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  seems  indeed  much  better  able  to  protect 
itself  against  the  frosts  of  our  Southern  States  than  the  weevil 
itself,  since,  for  purposes  of  hibernation,  it  excavates  a  nest  three 
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feet  or  more  into  the  ground.  At  the  present  moment  the  life 
history  of  the  ant  is  being  carefully  investigated,  and  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  secure  queens  in  order  to  establish  permanent 
colonies.  As  the  expert  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  very  aptly :  "  The  farmer  has  now  a  new  and  practical  reason 
to  consider  the  ant." 

Electricity  and  Orthodoxy. — It  is  very  curious  to  what  an  extent 
the  impression  prevails  that  science  is  almost  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  tendency  to  unorthodoxy  in  religious  thinking.  It  is 
true  that  the  lives  of  some  of  the  older  scientists  are  supposed  to 
exemplify  a  certain  number  of  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  very 
modern  science  is  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  necessarily  rational- 
istic. Nothing  is  newer  in  modern  scientific  progress  than  elec- 
tricity, and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  usually 
accepted  impression  just  mentioned,  all  the  great  discoverers  in 
electricity  during  the  past  century  were  not  only  not  unorthodox, 
but  were  profoundly  devout  believers  in  Christianity  and  very 
practical  adherents  of  some  form  of  Christain  faith.  This  is  so 
different  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  thought  in  the  matter  as  to 
be  really  a  source  of  considerable  surprise  to  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  the  subject. 

It  would  seem  that  the  best  possible  way  to  show  that  there 
is  no  conflict  between  religion  and  science  is  to  demonstrate  that 
the  really  greatest  scientists  have  been  deeply  religious  men.  One 
chapter  in  this  important  history  is  to  be  found  in  two  recent 
articles  on  electricity  and  orthodoxy  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Catholic  World,  during  the  summer. 
The  beginnings  of  electricity,  as  pointed  out  in  these  articles, 
came  in  Italy  from  Galvani  and  Volta,  both  of  whom  were  not 
only  practical  Catholics,  but  really  very  devout  and  faithful 
adherents  of  the  Church.  During  his  later  years,  Volta  very 
seldom  failed  to  hear  Mass  every  morning  and  to  make  an  evening 
visit  to  the  parish  church  in  the  country  place  where  he  lived  with 
his  family.  His  favorite  devotion  was  the  Rosary,  and  he  was 
often  held  up  as  a  model  of  practical  Catholicity  to  the  country 
people  who  loved  him  very  much  for  his  kindly  ways  and  who, 
because  of  his  discoveries  in  electricity,  often  spoke  of  him  as  the 
beneficent  magician.     Galvani,  who  was  proved  to  be  a  member  of 
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the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  and  gave  instructions  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  the  habit,  was  almost  quixotic  in  his  con- 
scientious devotion  to  duty,  so  that  he  actually  suffered  from  want, 
his  professorship  being  taken  from  him  because  he  would  not  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  usurping  government  in  Italy,  which 
he  considered  had  no  rights  in  the  premises. 

Quite  as  distinguished  in  the  science  of  electricity  is  Ampere, 
the  Frenchmen  of  whom  Ozanam  tells  the  story  of  his  faithful 
adhesion  to  Catholic  principles  and  pious  practices.  It  was  not 
alone  in  Catholic  countries,  however,  that  the  great  discoverers  in 
science  were  orthodox  believers  in  Christianity.  Gersted,  the 
distinguished  electrician,  to  whom  are  owed  the  discoveries  which 
connect  magnetism  and  electricity,  was  very  proud  to  be  selected 
as  one  of  the  orators  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
millennial  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Denmark.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Faraday,  the  great  English 
discoverers  in  electricity,  were  each  of  them  sincere  and  cordial 
believers  in  Christianity  and  in  the  ways  of  Providence. 

Ohm,  whose  name  will  ever  remain  as  one  of  the  original 
workers  in  electricity,  because  of  its  adoption  as  the  unit  of 
resistance  by  the  International  Electrical  Commission,  was  a 
student  of  the  Jesuits  and  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Cologne  when  he  made  his  great  discovery.  Later  on 
he  was  professor  of  physics  at  Nuremberg  and  then  at  Munich, 
but  always  retained  his  early  religious  feelings. 

One  of  his  last  expressions  is  that  if  God  spares  him  he  will 
extend  the  work  which  he  is  writing  into  three  or  more  volumes. 
Coulomb  is  another  distinguished  electrical  scientist  who  was  a 
sincere  and  even  fervent  Catholic.  Among  great  scientists  of 
note  in  electricity  who  are  not  Catholics,  the  same  tendency  to 
cordial  acknowledgment  of  Providence  and  its  purposes  is 
manifest.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Michael  Faraday  were  as  sin- 
cere in  their  recognition  of  their  dependence  on  a  guiding  power 
in  the  world  as  their  French  and  Italian  colleagues  in  electrical 
discovery.  In  more  recent  times,  down  even  to  our  own  day,  the 
same  thing  has  been  true.  Clerk  Maxwell  in  England,  with  his 
acuity  of  scientific  genius,  had  sounded  all  the  depths  of  material- 
istic theory  and  declared  in  expressive  phrase  all   schemes   of 
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existence  without  God  as  "  unworkable."  Lord  Kelvin  has  recently- 
proclaimed  that  "Science  positively  affirms  creative  power  and 
makes  everyone  feel  the  miracle  in  himself." 

The  Dispersion  of  Fog  by  Static  Electricity.  —  What  has  for 
many  years  been  one  of  the  stock  demonstration-pieces  of  the 
physical  laboratory  and  class-room  promises  now  apparently  to 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  control  of  that  serious  incon- 
venience for  modern  rapid  locomotion  at  sea,  dense  fogs,  especially 
those  so  common  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Students  of 
physics  all  remember  that  striking  experiment  suggested  now 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  which 
an  iron  rod  is  introduced  through  the  top  of  a  bell  jar  placed  on 
a  metal  plate.  The  rod  and  the  plate  are  both  connected  with 
an  electro-static  machine.  If  smoke  be  allowed  to  enter  the  jar 
before  the  electric  machine  is  put  into  action,  it  curls  round  in  the 
usual  way  and  clouds  all  the  interior.  Immediately  after  the 
electric  machine  is  set  in  action,  however,  the  interior  clears  up 
at  once,  and  all  the  smoke,  the  particles  of  which  have  become 
charged  from  the  iron  rod,  is  repelled  from  it  and  will  be  found 
chnging  to  the  metal  plate  on  which  the  bell  jar  rests  and  which 
is  of  course  charged  with  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity. 

Recently,  by  the  aid  of  a  very  large  electro-static  machine, 
Professor  Lodge  has  been  able  to  clear  a  space  of  a  diametre  of 
more  than  a  hundred  yards.  It  seems  perfectly  practicable  for  a 
much  greater  space  than  this  to  be  cleared  in  the  same  way  by 
properly  arranged  apparatus.  Already  there  is  question  of  its 
practical  employment  along  canals,  as,  for  instance,  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal,  where,  by  means  of  discharging  stations,  situated  at 
proper  intervals  along  the  sides  of  the  canal,  a  perfectly  clear  track 
of  over  three  hundred  feet  in  width  can  be  secured  even  on  the 
foggiest  day,  and  the  great  hindrance  to  commerce  with  danger 
to  life  that  the  dense  English  fogs  always  bring,  can  be  entirely 
removed. 
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FRANOE  AND  THE  HOLY  SEE/ 

The  contentious  attitude  of  the  present  French  Government  to- 
ward the  Catholic  Church  elicits  comparatively  little  sympathy  from 
the  organs  of  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  really  being 
injured  by  the  arbitrary  interpreters,  at  Paris,  of  a  nominally  demo- 
cratic constitution.  The  rulers  of  France,  having  obtained  control 
of  the  avenues  of  popular  expression  at  home  in  the  same  way  pre- 
cisely as  the  Jacobins  of  1793  had  come  to  represent  the  national 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  with  Robespierre  and  Danton  as  execu- 
tioners, are  secretly  ruled  by  the  ''political  club."  The  gigantic 
frauds  such  as  the  *'  Suez  Canal ' '  scheme  in  which  the  first  men  of  the 
French  Republic  were  implicated  as  abettors,  have  in  part  disclosed  to 
the  public  the  political  corruption  which  is  ordinarily  concealed  by  the 
frequent  changes  in  office  to  which  the  members  of  the  ''circle" 
practically  succeed  one  another.  The  votes  of  the  people  are  in  the 
liands  of  local  magistrates  who  are  mere  creatures  of  chiefs  of  the 
Department  of  Police  which  appoints  and  removes  in  a  summary 
way,  inconceivable  to  American  minds,  those  whom  it  finds  or 
suspects  capable  of  thwarting  the  designs  of  the  Central  Committee. 

Unfortunately  the  fictitious  union  of  Church  and  State,  which  has 
endured  up  to  the  present  under  the  terms  of  the  so-called  Concordat, 
has  facilitated  this  system  of  political  corruption,  by  placing  the 
nomination  of  bishops  in  the  right  of  the  Government.  It  does  not 
require  much  penetration  to  understand  what  sort  of  bishops  the  men 
who  have  ruled  France  within  the  last  two  decades  are  likely  to  nomi- 
nate. The  Government  has  shown  its  hatred  not  only  of  the  Church 
but  also  of  everything  that  savors  of  Christianity  by  the  legislation  it 
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has  promulgated  against  Catholic  education,  by  the  ruthless  expulsion, 
under  various  false  pretences,  of  the  whole  body  of  religious,  and  by  the 
atheistic  declarations  in  parliamentary  debates  upon  judicial  and  eco- 
nomic questions.  If  there  are  good  bishops  still  in  France  to-day,  it 
is  only  because  the  right  of  nomination  which  the  Government  claimed, 
did  not  always  imply  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  appoint 
the  men  whom  the  President  of  the  Republic  had  presented.  But 
latterly  Monsieur  Combes  and  the  newly-chosen  dictators,  who  had 
shown  and  said  long  ago  that  they  hated  the  Church  and  its  ministry, 
did  solemnly  declare  that  not  to  accept  the  Paris  nomination  of  bishops, 
or  to  attempt  the  removal  of  an  unworthy  bishop  from  the  exercise  of 
his  office,  is  an  encroachment  upon  their  rights,  rights  which  they 
claim  under  the  terms  of  the  Concordat. 

Origin  of  the  Concordat. 

To  make  the  bearing  of  this  declaration  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  rendered  effective  more  clearly  understood  we  need  briefly  ex- 
plain the  origin  and  nature  of  this  contract  between  Church  and  State 
in  France,  made  a  full  century  ago.  Thence  the  student  of  history 
and  political  economy  will  be  able  to  draw  important  conclusions  re- 
garding the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  other  circumstances  ;  for 
France,  of  all  nations,  has  furnished  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
political  conditions  which  obtain  in  turn  under  absolute  union,  and 
absolute  separation,  as  well  as  halfway  compromises,  known  as  Con- 
cordats, between  Church  and  State.  We  must  go  back  first  to  a  bit  of 
old  history. 

In  Pagan  Rome  the  emperor  had  been  the  Sunwius  Pontifex  who 
offered  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  and  to  Mars  in  the  nation's  behalf.  When 
the  last  remnants  of  the  West  Roman  empire  had  been  destroyed,  and 
Clovis  urged  the  Frankish  nobles  to  adopt  with  him  the  Christian 
faith,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  people  should,  as  they  did,  follow 
their  chiefs  in  the  matter  of  public  worship.  Gradually  but  steadily, 
from  Pepin  to  Louis  the  Saint,  the  union  of  Church  and  State  in 
France  was  consolidated.  There  were  quarrels  at  intervals,  between 
kings  and  popes,  but  they  were  not  so  much  about  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  be  recognized  or  maintained  by  the  State,  as  about  the  limits 
of  jurisdiction  and  privileges  claimed  by  the  representatives  of  both 
powers.  The  result  of  these  contentions  was  generally  some  sort  of  legal 
agreement  or  Concordat,  such  as  that  made  in  15 16  between  Leo  X 
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and  Francis  I,  which  fixed  the  limits  of  guardianship  over  the  Church 
on  the  part  of  the  two  powers. 

Then  came  the  Revolution  of  1793,  when  the  populace,  maddened 
by  the  claims  of  their  rulers,  threw  off  all  obedience  to  authority,  and 
established  anarchical  Socialism,  beheading  the  king,  decimating  the 
nobles,  casting  into  prison  or  banishment  priests  and  religious,  dese- 
crating churches,  destroying  religious  books  and  works  of  art,  and 
placing  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  as  representative  of  the  **  rights  of 
man,"  upon  the  altar.  It  was  an  emphatic  declaration  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State.  It  was  more  ;  it  was  a  denial  and  repudi- 
ation of  the  principle  of  authority,  which  was  not  the  less  a  wrong 
because  it  arose  from  the  repeated  and  open  abuses  of  both  religious 
and  civil  authority.  It  was  setting  up  a  reign  of  lynch-law  not  to  be 
justified  by  the  crimes  of  individuals  and  the  meagre  efficiency  of  the 
common  law. 

Actual  Necessity  of  the  Concordat. 

Napoleon  I  saw  the  error.  He  realized  that  to  divorce  the  Church 
absolutely  from  the  State  in  France  was  to  deprive  the  State  of  a 
power  to  influence  the  consciences  of  men  in  favor  of  the  observance 
of  the  law,  which  had  its  main  sanction  in  authority.  The  State  might 
demand  an  oath  from  its  citizens  to  be  loyal  in  the  public  service  or 
in  the  army,  to  speak  the  truth  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  fulfil  the 
promises  of  a  contract,  or  to  attest  a  will.  But  an  oath  which  appealed 
to  God  as  witness  would  have  no  meaning,  no  binding  force  for  a  man 
who  had  no  religion,  whose  conscience  was  not  controlled  by  a  con- 
viction deeper  than  the  feeling  of  assurance  that  his  perjury  could  not 
be  traced  or  discovered.  Now,  in  France  religion  meant  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  Catholic  religion  meant  the  Church,  whose  head  was 
the  Pope.  The  First  Consul,  Bonaparte,  who  was  to  save  France  from 
the  vortex  of  anarchy,  to  build  a  new  Constitution  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Revolution,  which,  in  weakening  the  nation,  had  made  it  sober, 
felt  that  he  needed  the  alliance  of  religion,  and  hence  of  the  Church, 
to  establish  a  ground-work  of  moral  authority  in  harmony  with  civil 
authority,  against  the  destructive  power  of  Socialist  agitation. 

Dan.gers  of  the  Concordat. 

But,  on  the  other  hand.  Napoleon  was  somewhat  afraid  that  the 
Church  might  abuse  her  power,  so  long  as  the  exercise  of  that  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  despite  her  laws  to  the  contrary,  might 
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be  swayed  by  selfishness,  or  greed,  or  ambition.  Napoleon  knew,  too-, 
that  it  was  more  difficult  to  check  these  vices  in  unscrupulous  church- 
men than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  civil  magistrates,  since  the  former 
claimed  a  higher  kind  of  right  and  prerogative  which  civil  law  and 
civil  penalty  could  not  always  reach. 

Thus  whilst  Napoleon  realized  that  absolute  divorce  of  religion 
from  the  State  is  a  grave  error,  absolute  union  of  Church  and  State 
roused  legitimate  fears  of  a  grave  danger.  A  compromise  seemed  the 
only  possible  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  The  result  was  the  inaugu- 
ration of  certain  mutual  concessions  and  limitations  of  authority 
expressed  in  what  is  technically  called  the  Concordat.  In  the  elabora- 
tion of  this  document  Napoleon  and  the  Abbe  Bernier  represented  the 
rights  of  the  State.  Pope  Pius  VII  and  Cardinal  Consalvi  represented 
those  of  the  Church.  The  Pope  made  it  understood  from  the  outset 
that  the  Church  neither  could  nor  would  make  any  concessions  on 
matters  of  dogma  or  morals  ;  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  she 
was  prepared  to  yield  to  all  reasonable  demands.  The  Pope  desired 
that  some  public  declaration  be  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Catholic 
religion  was  the  recognized  religion  of  the  French  nation.  This 
Napoleon  refused,  and  in  the  end  both  sides  agreed  that  the  Catholic 
religion  should  be  formally  proclaimed  as  the  religion  of  '^the  great 
majority  ' '  of  Frenchmen.  This  was  done  in  order  that  some  tangible 
basis  might  be  thereby  established  for  the  framing  of  a  Concordat  that 
would  be  binding  upon  the  future  government  of  France. 

The  Articles  of  the  Concordat. 

The  details  of  the  discussion  preceding  the  summarizing  of  mutual 
rights  into  the  seventeen  articles  of  which  the  Concordat  was  made  up, 
are  interesting.  For  twenty-five  days  Cardinal  Consalvi  disputed 
with  Napoleon  about  the  first  article  by  which  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
in  France  and  the  open  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  within  the  realm 
was  to  be  guaranteed  to  the  Bishops.  The  result  was  the  declaration 
that :  (I  Article)  "  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion  shall  be 
freely  exercised  in  France.  Its  worship  shall  be  public  (/.^.,  publicly 
recognized),  in  so  far  as  it  respects  the  regulations  of  the  civil  service 
which  the  government  deems  necessary  for  safeguarding  the  public 
peace  (<?«  se  conformant  aux  reglenients  de  police,  que  le  gouvernement 
jugera  nicessatres pour  la  tranquillite publique) . " ^ 

^  The  English  translation  of  the  above  document  made  by  the  International 
Catholic    Truth    Society   is  somewhat  misleading,   in  rendering  the   phrase  en  se 
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The  second  article  of  the  Concordat  decides  that  the  limits  of  new 
dioceses  are  to  be  made  by  mutual  understanding  of  the  Holy  See 
with  the  Government. 

The  third  clause  reads :  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  to  inform  the 
Bishops  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  their 
privileges,  even  that  of  abdicating  their  office,'  when  there  is  question 
of  public  peace  or  the  common  good  of  the  nation. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  clauses  provision  is  made  for  episcopal 
appointments :  *  *  The  First  Consul  (Napoleon)  shall  nominate  the 
new  Bishops,  and  the  Apostolic  See  shall  install  them  canonicallyy 
**Sa  Saintete  conferera  1' institution  canonique."  By  canonical  in- 
stallation is  meant  that  the  Holy  See  through  its  representative  would 
duly  consecrate  the  bishop  and  grant  to  him  the  necessary  apostolic 
faculties  for  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  (episcopal)  functions.  The 
bishops  were  then  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  loyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  oath  was  to  be  also  administered  to  the  secondary  clergy 
by  some  person  designated  by  the  Government.  At  the  end  of  the 
public  service  in  the  churches  the  prayer  for  the  Republic  and  the 
Consuls  was  to  be  made.  In  erecting  new  parishes  or  defining  the 
limits  of  the  old,  the  Government  was  to  be  consulted.  The  bishops 
might  nominate  the  pastors,  but  the  choice  could  not  be  ratified 
in  the  case  of  persons  displeasing  to  the  State. ^ 

conformant  aux  regletnents  de  police  by  **  due  regard  being  had  to  regulations  of 
policy"  (p.  45).  The  Latin  text  of  the  article,  which  the  translator  inserts  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  collection  of  documents  of  the  recent  transactions  between  the 
French  Government  and  the  Holy  See,  reads :  ratione  ordinaiionum  quoad  politiam 
{habitd)y  which  does  not  mean  regulations  oi policy y\i\x\.  rather  "police  regulations," 
although  these  may,  of  course,  be  dictated  by  one-sided  views  of  expediency  or 
policy. 

Similar  inaccuracies  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  English  translation,  which  bears 
the  marks  of  pardonable  but  annoying  haste.  It  would  be  difficult,  for  instance,  to 
understand,  without  a  glossary,  the  following  Latin  sentence  ( Docum.  VII,  p.  22)  : 
♦*  Raspondendum  per  coninent  issundae  Cardinalem  a  Secretes  Status  fixta  mentem," 
which  one  would  hardly  suspect  to  mean:  **  Respondendum  per  Eminentissimum 
Cardinalem  a  Secretis  Status  juxta  mentem." 

2  The  English  translation  here  states  the  direct  contrary,  when  it  reads  "  excepting 
the  resignation  of  their  Episcopal  sees."  The  original  text  is  :  Sa  Saintete  declarera 
aux  titulaires  des  ElvSches  frangais  qu'elle  attend  d'eux  avec  une  ferme  confiance, 
pour  le  bien  de  la  paix  et  de  1' unite,  toute  esp^ce  de  sacrifices,  m^me  celui  de  leurs 
sieges. 

3  Cf.  pp.  457-59,  where  we  give  the  French  text  of  the  Concordat  in  full. 
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A  Bond-Debt. 

Clauses  XII — XV  of  the  Concordat  are  important.  Before  1 790  the 
Church  in  France  owned  the  property  of  its  churches,  schools,  con- 
vents, and  asylums,  as  it  does  in  America.  During  that  year  the 
"  National  Assembly  "  met  at  Versailles,  to  find  means  of  reorganizing 
the  financial  conditions  of  France  which  under  the  vicious  rule  of 
Louis  XV  had  left  the  State  burdened  with  a  ruinous  debt,  producing 
a  sense  of  popular  dissatisfaction  which  Louis  XVI,  his  successor,  was 
powerless  to  counteract.  It  was  Talleyrand  who  proposed  to  the  Assem- 
bly as  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  be  confiscated  to  liquidate  the  national  debt ;  and  that  as  a 
compensation  the  Government  should  undertake  the  obligation  of 
providing  for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  This  measure  was  executed 
in  November,  1790.  More  than  ten  years  had  passed,  but  there 
were  still  many  who  had  refused  to  accept  the  legislation  and  who 
deemed  the  confiscation  an  act  of  injustice  for  which  they  might  under 
a  restored  order  of  things  claim  rightful  redress. 

By  the  above-mentioned  clauses  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  of  the 
Concordat^  the  Church  of  France  agreed  to  renounce  all  former  claims 
and  accepted  the  actual  status  of  things  which  would  guarantee  to  her 
ministry  a  suitable  support.  Thus  the  Concordat  became  in  reality  a 
certificate  of  a  legal  debt  incurred  by  the  State  for  actual  value 
received  in  real  estate  to  liquidate  the  public  debt.  The  salaries  paid 
to  the  clergy  to-day  are  the  legitimate  interest  claimed  by  the  Church 
of  France  for  personal  and  corporate  property  handed  over  to  the 
State. 

Police  Regulations   or  *' Organic  Articles." 

The  last  proposition  of  the  Concordat  provides  that  in  case  any 
succeeding  government  of  France  were  not  to  profess  the  Catholic 
religion,  the  rights  mentioned  in  the  document,  and  the  nominations 
to  bishoprics  would  have  to  be  made  subject  to  a  new  agreement. 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  Concordat  oi  i8or.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  first  clause  mention  was  made  of  *'  regulations  of  the  civil 
service  which  the  Government  deemed  necessary  for  safeguarding  the 
public  peace."  It  is  easily  understood  that  the  Government  might 
make  any  number  of  regulations  which  could  be  construed  as  safe- 
guards of  public  peace  and  yet  be  designed  to  limit  the  public  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  of  religion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Napoleon  had  a 
series  of  such  regulations  drawn  up,  and  various  attempts  to  test  their 
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application  were  made.  But  the  Holy  See  managed  to  evade  the 
troubles  that  might  have  arisen  from  any  open  contest  with  the  French 
Government  by  emphasizing  its  own  conceded  rights  in  essential  mat- 
ters whilst  yielding  in  all  cases  of  minor  jurisdiction.  Only  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  stamp  these  police  regulations  with  the  authority 
of  mutual  consent,  by  claiming  them  as  part  of  the  Concordat,  did  the 
Holy  See  protest  against  such  assumption.  Thus  these  regulations, 
entirely  one-sided  in  their  origin,  became  known  as  **  Organic  Arti- 
cles." They  claim  attention  in  connection  with  the  recent  action  of 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  in  maintaining  that  the  Holy 
See  violated  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Concordat  in  suggesting  to 
two  bishops  of  France,  that  they  should  resign  a  charge  of  which  they 
had  publicly  proved  themselves  unworthy  by  their  immoral  and 
traitorous  conduct. 

Canonical  Institution  Distinct  from  Nomination. 

As  Cano7iical  institution  of  bishops  means  the  giving  of  episcopal 
faculties  which  only  the  Pope  can  give,  it  follows  that  the  Pope  may 
withdraw  such  faculties  when  a  bishop  makes  bad  use  of  them  ;  and 
such  action  is  in  no  wise  an  interference  with  the  agreement  of  the 
Concordat  which  claims  for  the  Government  only  the  nomination  to 
such  an  office.  The  correspondence  between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
French  Government  plainly  shows  that  the  Pope  acted  in  his  right, 
and  that  the  French  President  seized  the  wolfs  pretext  against  the 
lamb,  even  before  Pius  X  had  done  any  more  than  ask  these  two 
bishops  to  come  to  him  and  justify  themselves  against  the  flagrant 
accusations  which  their  own  clergy  and  unimpeachable  witnesses  had 
brought  against  their  conduct. 

But  even  had  the  case  been  different,  there  would  be  no  violation 
of  the  Concordat  \Ti  the  Pope's  actually  suspending  an  unworthy  bishop 
from  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Singularly  enough  there  is  a  precedent 
case  which  proves  what  interpretation  the  French  Government  had  the 
duty  to  give  to  any  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Pope.  In  1827  two 
bishops  (of  Strasburg  and  of  Verdun)  found  themselves  obliged  to 
resign  their  episcopal  offices.  As  they  received  their  salaries  from  the 
Government  and  thus  felt  the  obligation  of  notifying  the  State,  they 
did  so  in  the  first  instance.  On  being  informed  of  this  mode  of 
procedure  the  Papal  Nuncio  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Worship  to  say 
that  ''  the  examination  of  the  motives  which  might  prompt  a  bishop 
to  resign  his  sacred  office,  and  the  exclusive  competency  to  pronounce 
upon  there  being  cause  for  acceptance  or  refusal,  belong,  as  does  their 
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dismissal,  to  the  Holy  See."  In  a  subsequent  letter*  the  Nuncio 
wrote  to  the  same  Minister,  M.  Frayssinous  as  follows  :  '*. 
Since  the  Holy  See  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  motives  which  bishops 
may  allege  for  resigning  their  churches,  and  the  only  authority  that 
can  release  them  from  their  sees,  just  as  it  alone  has  the  right  to  bind 
them  thereto  by  canonical  institution,  the  Holy  Father  has  learnt 
with  surprise  that,  before  handing  their  resignation  into  your  (the 
Government's)  hands,  they  should  have  neglected  to  address  their 
request  to  the  Holy  See  and  submit  the  reasons  for  their  desire 
together  with  the  request  that  it  be  accepted.      ..." 

And  how  did  the  French  Government  interpret  this  claim  ?  As 
quite  just  and  proper ;  for  we  find  on  record  the  answer  and  apology 
of  the  French  Minister  in  a  letter  in  which  he  writes  :  **  The  princi- 
ples set  forth  by  the  Nitncio  were  correct  and  have  been  accepted  by  the 
French  Government V 

We  refrain  from  further  reflection  upon  the  correspondence  which 
our  readers  find  at  hand  in  the  pamphlets  mentioned  in  a  footnote 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The  volume  of  the  Abbe  Gibier 
would  enable  the  French  reader  to  get  in  detail  a  good  grasp  of  the 
situation,  which  we  have  attempted  to  sketch.  It  is  curious  enough 
that  the  French  Premier  should  claim  the  right  to  retain  French 
bishops  in  their  sees,  when  he  practically  demonstrates  that  he  would 
banish  the  entire  clergy  at  one  stroke  from  the  face  of  the  land. 
There  can  be  no  longer  any  utility  in  the  Concordat  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  was  not  only  a 
necessity  under  the  first  Napoleon,  but  also  helped  to  preserve  religious 
peace  in  France  during  well-nigh  a  century,  cannot  be  denied.  It 
was  a  case  in  which  compromise  was  better  than  nominal  victory. 


OKIGINAL  TEXT  OP  THE  PEENOH  OONOOEDAT. 
The  following  is  the  original  text  of  the  Concordat  which  will 
serve  many  of  our  readers  to  verify  the  various  translations  made 
in  English,  some  of  which  are  misleading. 

Concordat  of  1801  between  Pope  Pius  VII  and  the  French 

Government. 

Le  Gouvernement  de  la  Republique  reconnait  que  la  religion  catho- 
lique,  apostolique  et  romaine,  est  la  religion  de  la  grande  majorite  des 
citoyens  fran^ais. 

5  February  9,  1827.     See   Civiltd  Cattolica^  Quaderno,  1300,  20  Ag.,  1904. 
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Sa  Saintete  reconnait  6galement  que  cette  meme  religion  a  retire 
et  attend  encore  en  ce  moment  le  plus  grand  bien  et  le  plus  grand 
eclat  de  I'etablissement  du  culte  catholique  en  France  et  de  la  pro- 
fession particuliere  qu'en  font  les  Consuls  de  la  Republique. 

En  consequence,  d'apres  cette  reconnaissance  mutuelle,  tant  pour 
le  bien  de  la  religion  que  pour  le  maintien  de  la  tranquillity  interieure, 
ils  sont  convenus  de  ce  qui  suit : 

Art.  I.  La  religion  catholique,  apostolique  et  romaine  sera  libre- 
ment  exerc6e  en  France.  Son  culte  sera  public,  en  se  conformant 
aux  reglements  de  police,  que  le  gouvernement  jugera  necessaires  pour 
la  tranquillite  publique. 

II.  II  sera  fait  par  le  Saint-Siege,  de  concert  avec  le  Gouverne- 
ment, une  nouvelle  circonscription  des  dioceses  frangais. 

III.  Sa  Saintete  declarera  aux  titulaires  des  eveches  fran^ais  qu'elle 
attend  d'eux  avec  une  ferme  confiance,  pour  le  bien  de  la  paix  et  de 
r  unite,  toute  espece  de  sacrifices,  meme  celui  de  leurs  sieges. 

D'apres  cette  exhortation,  s'ils  se  refusaient  a  ce  sacrifice,  com- 
mande  par  le  bien  de  I'Eglise  (refus,  neanmoins,  auquel  Sa  Saintete 
ne  s'attend  pas),  il  sera  pourvu  par  de  nouveaux  titulaires au  gouverne- 
ment des  eveches  de  la  circonscription  nouvelle,  de  la  maniere 
suivante : 

IV.  Le  premier  Consul  de  la  Republique  nommera,  dans  les  trois 
mois  qui  suivront  la  publication  de  la  Bulle  de  Sa  Saintet6,  aux  arch- 
evdches  et  6v6ches  de  la  circonscription  nouvelle.  Sa  Saintete  con- 
ferera  T institution  canonique  suivant  les  formes  etablies  par  rapport  a 
la  France  avant  le  changement  de  gouvernement. 

V.  Les  nominations  aux  eveches  qui  vaqueront  dans  la  suite  seront 
egalement  faites  par  le  premier  Consul,  et  1' institution  canonique  sera 
donnee  par  le  Saint-Siege,  en  conformite  de  Particle  precedent. 

VI.  Les  Eveques,  avant  d'entrer  en  fonctions,  preteront  directe- 
ment,  entre  les  mains  du  premier  Consul,  le  serment  de  fidelite  qui 
etait  en  usage  avant  le  changement  de  gouvernement,  exprim^  dans 
les  termes  suivants : 

"Je  jure  et  promets  a  Dieu,  sur  les  saints  Evangiles,  de  garder 
obeissance  et  fidelite  au  Gouvernement  etabli  par  la  Constitution  de 
la  Republique  fran^aise.  Je  promets  aussi  de  n' avoir  aucune  intelli- 
gence, de  n'assister  a  ancun  conseil,  de  n*  entre tenir  aucune  ligue,  soit 
au  dedans,  soit  au  dehors,  qui  soit  contraire  a  la  tranquillity  publique  ; 
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et  si,  dans  mon  diocdse  ou  ailleurs,  j'apprends  qu'il  se  trame  quelque 
chose  au  prejudice  de  I'Etat,  je  le  ferai  savoir  au  Gouvernement. " 

VII.  Les  ecclesiastiques  du  second  ordre  preteront  le  meme  serment 
entre  les  mains  des  autorites  civiles  designees  par  le  Gouvernement. 

VIII.  La  formule  de  priere  suivante  sera  recitee  a  la  fin  de  T office 
divin,  dans  toutes  les  eglises  catholiques  de  France :  Domine  salvam 
fac  Rempublicam  ;  Domi7ie  salvos  fac  Consules. 

IX.  Les  Eveques  feront  une  nouvelle  circonscription  des  paroisses 
de  leurs  dioceses,  qui  n'aura  d'effet  que  d'apres  le  consentement  du 
Gouvernement. 

X.  Les  Evdques  nommeront  aux  cures. 

Leur  choix  ne  pourra  tomber  que  sur  des  personnes  agreees  par  le 
Gouvernement. 

XI.  Les  Eveques  pourront  avoir  un  Chapitre  dans  leur  cathedrale 
et  un  Seminaire  pour  leur  diocese,  sans  que  le  Gouvernenient  s' oblige 
a  les  doter. 

XII.  Toutes  les  eglises  metropolitaines,  cathedrales,  paroissiales  et 
autres,  non  alienees,  necessaires  au  culte,  seront  mises  a  la  disposition 
des  Eveques. 

XIII.  Sa  Saintete  pour  le  bien  de  la  paix  et  I'heureux  retablisse- 
ment  de  la  religion  catholique,  declare  que  ni  elle  ni  ses  successeurs  ne 
troubleront  en  aucune  mani^re  les  acquereurs  des  biens  ecclesiastiques 
alienes;  et  qu'en  consequence,  la  propriete  de  ces  m§mes  biens,  les 
droits  et  revenus  y  attaches,  demeureront  incommutables  entre  leurs 
mains  ou  celles  de  leurs  ayants  cause. 

XIV.  Le  Gouvernement  assurera  un  traitement  convenable  aux 
Eveques  et  aux  cures  dont  les  dioceses  et  les  paroisses  seront  compris 
dans  la  circonscription  nouvelle. 

XV.  Le  Gouvernement  prendra  egalement  des  mesures  pour  que 
les  catholiques  fran^ais  puissent,  s'ils  le  veulent,  faire  en  faveur  des 
Eglises  des  fondations. 

XVI.  Sa  Saintete  reconnait  dans  le  premier  Consul  de  la  Repub- 
lique  frangaise,  les  mgmes  droits  et  prerogatives  dont  jouissait  pres 
d'elle  I'ancien  Gouvernement. 

XVII.  II  est  convenu  entre  les  parties  contract  antes  que,  dans  le 
cas  ou  quelqu'un  des  successeurs  du  premier  Consul  actuel  ne  serait 
pas  catholique,  les  droits  et  prerogatives  mentionnes  dans  1' article  ci- 
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dessus,  et  la  nomination  aux  ev^ches,  seront  regies  par  rapport  a  lui 

par  una  nouvelle  convention. 

Les  ratifications  seront  ^changees  a  Paris,  dans  I'espace  de  quar- 

ante  jours. 

Fait  a  Paris,  le  15  Juillet  1801. 

PIercule  Card.  Consalvi  (L.S.) 

J.  Bonaparte  (Z.S.) 

J.  Arch,  de  Corinthe  (L.S.) 

Cretet  (Z.S.) 

Fr.   Charles  Caselli  (^L.S.) 

Bernier  (L.S.) 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER. 

Because  the  mystery  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was 
only  defined  by  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  dogma  of  faith  fifty 
years  ago,  it  is  hard  for  non-Catholics  to  accept  it  as  part  of  the 
primitive  deposit  of  Christian  doctrine.  Our  separated  brethren, 
not  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  history  and  all-wise  meth- 
ods of  Mother  Church,  "  lose  sight,"  says  the  August  Dol- 
phin, "  of  the  fact  that  a  definition  of  a  dogma  is  merely  the 
crystallization  of  a  previously  existing  faith  based  upon  sound 
motives  of  credibility.     .     .     . 

*  *  Thus  the  belief  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  lay,  like  many 
other  beliefs  of  the  Creed,  dormant  for  a  time ;  but  its  existence  was 
gradually  and  spontaneouly  manifested  in  the  devotion  of  the  faithful. 
And  this  devotion  wasj>arf  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
broke  out  like  the  blossoms  and  fruits  on  a  tree,  in  different  places,  in 
different  ways,  and  in  succession  of  times,  which  gave  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Church  to  suppress  it,  had  she  deemed  it  necessary  to 
disown  the  growth  as  representing  a  useless  branch.  But  she  sanc- 
tioned and  fostered  it  until  harvest  time,  when  she  announced  in  solemn 
fashion  the  glorious  yield  of  faith's  ripened  fruit." 

I. 
Is  not  the  gold  we  safeguard  in  the  mine 

Metal  as  true  as  bullion  from  the  mint  ? 
Pure  as  the  last,  when  furnace-heats  refine, 
It  only  needs  the  realm's  stamp  to  shine 

As  current  coin  of  recognized  imprint. 
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Is  yon  fair  mountain,  now  half -veil' d  in  mist, 

Now  altogether  shrouded  from  our  view, 
Less  real  if  unseen  ?     Sun-cloth' d,  sun-kiss' d, 
Anon,  from  clouds  of  rose  and  amethyst, 

'Twill  lift  for  us  its  snow-peaks  to  the  blue. 

Must  not  the  soil  hold  fast  the  hidden  root 

Before  the  tree  can  glow  with  blossoms  white  ? 
Slowly  the  buried  seed  sends  up  its  shoot : 
The  folded  blossom  yields  both  flow'r  and  fruit, 
As  many  a  viewless  star  to  men  gives  light. 

II. 
Immaculate  !     Safeguarded  was  thy  gold 

In  Mother  Church's  mine,  until  she  sealed 
It  in  her  mint  with  Definition  bold  ! 
At  her  decree,  Time's  vapors  backward  roll'd. 

And  thy  white  Mystery,  undimm'd,  revealed. 

Long  ages  since,  to  thee  the  Spirit  said : 

*  *  Strike  thou  thy  roots,  O  love,  in  Mine  elect !  ' ' 

Thenceforth,  amid  the  saints,  like  golden  thread. 

Divinely  slow  and  secret,  thou  didst  spread 
Thy  roots  in  souls,  and  gracious  growths  effect. 

Till  Rome,  at  last,  uplifting  Jesse's  Rod, 

To  all  men  showed  its  first,  unspotted  flower — 
The  one  white  bloom  whose  fruit  is  Christ  our  God ! — 
Hail !  flower  divine  !  Glory  of  earth's  dark  sod  ! 
Thy  Jubilee  is  one  of  praise  and  power  ! 

Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 


MEDIOINE  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS. 
Qu.  In  the  September  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical 
Journal  Dr.  M.  R.  Evans  states  that  there  is  no  record  of  medicine 
among  the  early  Hebrew  people,  except  the  brazen  serpent  for  the 
cure  of  snake-bites.  Can  this  be  true  ?  I  remember  a  brother  physi- 
cian directing  my  attention  to  a  chapter  in  EccUsiasticus^  where  the 
phrases  * '  Honor  the  physician  for  the  need  thou  hast  of  him, ' '  and 
**  The  Most  High  hath  created  medicines  out  of  the  earth,  and  a  wise 
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man  will  not  abhor  them."  There  must  have  been  therefore  some 
common  use  of  medicines  distinct  from  the  code  of  public  hygiene 
which  Moses  prescribes.     Is  Dr.  Evans'  statement  correct  ? 

Resp.  There  is  no  doubt  that  different  kinds  of  medicines  and 
curative  drugs  were  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  although  probably 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  among  other  nations  and  in  later  times. 
There  is  mention  of  the  "  salting "  of  infants  (Ezechiel  16:  4). 
Jeremias  speaks  of  "  balm  "  (of  Gilead)  for  soothing  pain  and 
for  healing  (Jerem.  51:  8).  The  same  prophet  mentions  nitre  and 
the  herb  Borith  (native  sodic  carbonate?)  diluted  in  water  for 
purifying  the  skin  (Jerem.  2 :  22).  The  mandrake  was  a  well- 
known  remedy  in  certain  diseases,  and  mint,  anise,  and  cummin 
were  employed  against  colic,  as  we  know  from  the  rabbinical 
books,  and  there  are  numerous  Hebrew  proverbs  which  indicate 
the  recognized  and  legitimate  practice  of  physicians,  some  of 
which  are  used  by  our  Lord :  "  They  that  are  whole  have  no 
need  of  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick,"  and  "  Physician,  heal 
thyself." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  generally 
healthy  climate  of  Palestine  in  Biblical  days,  the  sanitary  code  of 
Moses  which  was  strictly  observed,  the  conditions  of  life  in  a 
community  of  agricultural  freeholders,  and  the  moral  enactments 
of  the  Law,  maintaining  a  healthy  discipline  and  checking  the 
tendency  to  excesses  injurious  to  health,  naturally  gave  less  scope 
to  the  medical  practitioner  than  in  our  day.  Besides,  there  was 
under  the  theocracy  a  more  direct  realization  of  God's  provi- 
dence, and  the  temperament  which  causes  men  to  turn  to  God  as 
their  most  reliable  physician,  made  the  Jew  in  illness  seek  the 
priest,  even  as  the  Catholic  does  to-day,  rather  than  the  man  of 
herbs  and  of  drugs. 

THE  OOLOR  SCHEME  01  A  SOHOOL-EOOM. 
Qu.  We  have  been  discussing  the  color  of  the  walls  most  suitable 
or  beneficial  to  the  children  in  a  school -room.  Some  say  green, 
others  light  blue,  others  a  neutral  greyish  tint,  or  buff;  the  latest  is 
red,  which  is  said  to  have  curative  powers  and  is  used  in  French  hos- 
pitals. One  teacher  advocates  white  walls  with  blue  glass  windows, 
which  is  supposed  (according  to  General  Pleasanton's  theory)  to  pro- 
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mote  the  growth  of  the  young  shoots,  and  therefore  to  be  the  thing 
for  our  juveniles.  Should  there  be  contrasts,  or  should  one  kind  of 
coloring  pervade  the  entire  decoration  ?  Please,  Dolphin,  give  us 
your  taste  and  judgment  in  this  matter. 

Resp.  How  does  the  Master  Artist  of  the  school,  God, 
decorate  ?  He  has  different  methods ;  the  most  common  is  this  : 
Light  blue  (azure)  walls,  white  or  lightly-tinted  ceiling  (feather 
clouds  overhead),  green  carpet  (grass),  and  brown  floor  with 
darker  shade  of  furniture  (trunks  of  trees),  covered  with  green 
or  flowered  baize  (foliage  and  bloom). 

Occasionally  He  adds  to  this  scheme,  changing  the  ground- 
tone  or  hangings,  and  thereby  teaching  different  lessons,  enforced 
by  the  variety  of  impressions.  Grey,  gold  (bright  sun),  a  touch 
of  rainbow,  spotted  flooring.  But  in  all  cases  the  one  atmospheric 
element  which  ordinarily  produces  sky-blue  at  a  distance  pervades, 
and  is  in  a  way  reflected  upon  the  things  around.  Only  under 
special  circumstances  is  this  unity  in  variety  and  variety  in  unity 
neglected,  and  then  for  the  purpose  of  producing  definite  im- 
pressions. Thus  there  is  a  green-room  —  the  forest;  or  a  red- 
room,  as  when  on  summer  eve  the  sky  is  on  fire  and  tints  all  the 
leaves  and  waters.  These  surroundings  favor  definite  moods, 
bring  certain  faculities  of  the  sensitive  mind  into  operation,  and 
thus  aid  in  education.  In  a  complete  scheme  there  would  be — 
besides  the  normal  class-rooms,  with  their  light  tints,  similar  to 
those  in  nature  (azure,  rose,  delicate  yellow,  pearl  grey) — green 
rooms,  for  sobering  the  mind  to  thoughtful  study ;  red  rooms, 
for  ushering  the  spirits  into  healthy  glow  ;  dark  rooms,  for  making 
the  pupil  feel  the  privation  of  heaven's  cheerfulness.  But  these 
are  for  special  uses,  and  not  for  long  at  a  time. 

The  desk  color — as  that  of  all  things  near  to  the  eye — is  best 
green  and  brown,  as  trees  and  shrubs  in  nature,  with  some  bright 
speck,  such  as  a  pen- wiper  or  pencil  or  pad  in  red,  blue,  yellow, 
white.  The  distant  lights,  that  is,  the  walls,  always  soft,  are 
varied  by  a  touch  of  dark,  such  as  the  emphasis  given  to  friezes 
and  borders. 

The  blackboard  is  a  necessary  though  unnatural  contrast  in 
the  school-room.  Hence  it  is  best  of  slate,  which  soon  takes  on 
a  greyish  surface. 


Criticisms  and  JHotes^ 


THE  OATHOLIO  PAEOOHIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Chapter  XXI  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  1903. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education :  Washington,  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  1904.  (Advance  Sheets.)  Prepared  by  the  Kev.  Morgan 
M.  Sheedy,  Altoona,  Pa. 

TENTH  ANNUAL  EEPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PAE- 
ISH  SCHOOLS  POE  THE  AEOHDIOOESE  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
FOE  THE  YEAE  1903—1904.  Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

EEPOET  OF  THE  CONPEEENCE  HELD  BY  PAEOOHIAL  TEACH- 
EES  of  the  Diocese  of  Eochester.  July  26-28,  1904.  Eochester  : 
John  P.  Smith  Printing  Company. 

"  OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  COLONIES."  By  the  Eev.  H.  T.  Henry,  Litt.D, 
From  Eecords  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia. No.  7  of  Educational  Briefs,  published  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Parish  Schools,  Broad  and  Vine  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July, 
1904. 

MOEALITY  WITHOUT  EELIGION  IN  EDUCATION.  By  the  Eev. 
Joseph  J.  O'Connell,  Eector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Port  Carbon,  Pa. 
Published  by  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  Pottsville.    1904. 

In  the  above  list  we  have  a  representative  exposition  of  what  is  be- 
ing done  at  the  present  date  in  Catholic  Parochial  School  work,  and 
what  is  most  needed  for  the  perfecting  of  the  same  work. 


Father  Sheedy,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  makes  a  report  (covering  about 
twenty  closely  printed  pages)  to  our  National  Government,  in  which  he 
sets  forth  the  actual  condition  of  the  Parochial  Schools  in  the  United 
States.  This  statement  includes  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
Parochial  School,  in  which  the  author  takes  just  occasion  to  make 
clearly  understood  the  reason  why  Catholics  find  themselves  compelled 
to  organize  a  method  of  education  which  lays  them  open  to  the 
charge  of  holding  aloof  from  the  popular  aim  represented  by  the  Pub- 
lic School  system.  He  shows  how  well  disposed  the  Church  is  to- 
ward popular  education,  provided  it  be  an  education  which  does  not 
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injure  the  heart  whilst  seemingly  helpful  to  the  development  of  the 
mind.  The  irrefutable  proof  of  this  attitude  of  the  Church  in  favor 
of  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacrifices  which  Catholics  make  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  separate  school-system  wherein  they  are  free  to 
impart  the  lessons  of  morality  and  religion  together  with  secular 
knowledge.  Besides  paying  their  regular  quota  of  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Public  School,  the  citizens  whose  Catholic  convictions 
prevent  them  in  conscience  from  sending  their  children  to  the  State 
School  expend  more  than  twenty  million  dollars  annually  to  pro- 
vide an  education  for  their  young  which  does  not  neglect  the  essential 
environment  of  a  religious  atmosphere. 

With  admirable  skill  and  yet  without  exaggeration,  Father  Sheedy 
demonstrates  by  comparison  of  efforts  and  results  that  the  *' greatest 
religious  fact  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  this,  that  over  a  million 
children  are  being  educated  in  the  Catholic  parochial  schools  without 
any  aid  from  the  State. ' '  Nor  does  he  confine  himself  to  figures  and 
facts,  which,  whilst  they  represent  a  certain  numerical  strength  and 
growth,  are  in  themselves  no  proof  of  solid  scholastic  work.  He 
enters  into  an  examination  of  the  methods  adopted  in  our  best  paro- 
chial schools,  the  steady  tendency  of  modelling  the  Catholic  system 
upon  the  highest  standards  of  known  pedagogy,  and  of  bringing  the 
management  of  the  classes  into  a  harmonious  movement  by  which  the 
training  in  our  schools  is  being  perfected  so  as  to  reach  the  ultimate 
intellectual  requirements  of  a  secular  culture  no  less  than  that  mould- 
ing of  character  by  which  virtuous  conduct  and  an  excellent  quality  of 
citizenship  are  attained. 

A  considerable  part  of  Father  Sheedy 's  report  is  taken  up  with  the 
outline  of  parochial  school  work,  the  course  of  studies  in  our  Catholic 
graded  schools,  the  methods  of  control  by  means  of  weekly  and 
monthly  reports,  the  visitations  of  diocesan  superintendents.  But  of 
special  interest  are  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  what  might  be  called 
the  Normal  Methods  in  connection  with  our  schools.  Here  the 
author  shows  what  is  being  done  to  aid  the  training  of  our  teachers, 
the  development  of  Catholic  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  various  means 
adopted  to  bring  about  a  mutual  understanding,  and  common  uniform- 
ity among  the  different  bodies  of  teachers  represented  mostly  by  the 
Religious  Orders  whose  members  devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  work 
of  educating. 

In  concluding  his  survey  of  the  activity  of  the  Parochial  School 
in  the  United  States,  Father  Sheedy  suras  up  the  results.     Apart  from 
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the  directly  beneficial  influence 'derived  from  the  system  by  the  mass 
of  our  Catholic  youth,  the  writer  notes  a  growing  change  in  the  con- 
victions of  public-minded  educators  outside  the  Catholic  Church  in 
favor  of  religious  training.  *'For  a  long  time,  Catholics  were  alone 
in  their  stand  for  denominational  schools  ;  but  the  logic  of  events  haa 
brought  to  their  side  many  Lutherans,  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  and 
even  Baptists."  He  refers  to  the  recently-formed  Association  of  Edu- 
cators at  Chicago,  which  has  avowed  its  purpose  of  making  efforts 
from  a  new  standpoint  **to  obtain  religious  and  moral  education  in 
the  Public  Schools."  The  testimony  of  men  like  President  Hadley, 
of  Yale  University,  to  the  effect  that,  for  the  preservation  of  our  com- 
monwealth, **a  way  must  be  found  to  blend  religious  and  secular  in- 
struction in  the  schools,"  is  a  striking  proof  of  a  gradual  change  in 
public  opinion,  even  among  men  who  look  mainly  to  the  economical 
and  political  welfare  of  the  nation.  Even  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard allows  that  * '  our  educational  system  has  not  solved  any  one  of 
the  great  problems  that  trouble  the  country  at  the  present  time, ' '  and 
he  may  come  to  recognize  that  his  colleague  of  Yale  is  right  in  assert- 
ing with  the  Catholic  Church  that  you  cannot  ^'make  the  right  kind 
of  a  citizen  by  a  godless  education  and  then  adding  on  religion  after- 
wards. That  idea  is  wrong.  Education  and  religion  must  go  hand 
in  hand." ^ 

II. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  actual  work  done  in  conformity  with 
the  foregoing  report  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
regarding  the  Catholic  Parochial  Schools,  is  had  in  the  Annual  Dio- 
cesan Report  by  the  Rev.  Philip  R.  McDevitt,  Superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Parish  Schools.  In  1 04  parishes  there  are  115  schools ; 
some  of  these  arc  exclusively  for  boys,  in  others  girls  only  attend, 
but  most  of  them  are  equipped  with  teachers  and  appointments  for 
children  of  both  sexes  in  different  departments.  The  growth  of 
these  schools  within  the  diocesan  limits  is  indicated  by  the  statistics 
of  the  last  year.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1 903-1 904  the  number  was 
48,756,  an  increase  of  3,403  over  the  previous  year.  The  enrolment 
is  52,005  pupils  for  the  present  scholastic  year. 

The  work  of  Father  McDevitt  during  the  past  year  consisted  partly 
in  observation  of  the  teachers'  work,  partly  in  examination  of  the  pu- 
pils.    The  Report  deals  in  the  main  with  the  practical  deductions  to 
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which  his  observations  of  the  teachers'  work  have  led  him ;  and  here 
we  meet  with  an  analysis  of  Catholic  principles  in  their  application  to 
effective  instruction  which  every  teacher  should  take  to  heart.  Re- 
ligious instruction  is  the  keynote  to  our  system.  '*  It  should  be  the 
predominating  factor,  the  informing  element  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. It  is  this  conviction  that  has  brought  our  parish  schools  into 
existence ;  wanting  this  element  they  have  no  reasonable  claim  on 
Catholic  support  or  patronage. ' ' 

Father  McDevitt  does  not  merely  dogmatize,  though  his  words 
must  be  of  sterling  worth  to  those  who  find  a  way  to  take  them  to 
heart.  He  labors,  devises  plans  and  means,  with  infinite  considerate- 
ness  and  patience,  by  which  his  teachers  may  carry  into  effect  the 
advice  he  offers  them.  It  has  been  our  blessed  privilege  to  cooperate 
with  this  high-minded  leader  among  Catholic  educators  and  with  the 
self-sacrificing  religious  who  have  readily  followed  his  suggestions  by 
preparing  the  Manual  for  Teachers  of  Christian  Doctrine  ;  and  we 
might  be  induced  to  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  a  work  which  so  deeply 
concerns  the  Catholic  cause  in  our  land,  but  the  testimony  of  other 
religious  throughout  the  country,  the  testimony  of  bishops  who  have 
given  the  matter  their  conscientious  thought  and  who  approve  with- 
out reservation  of  this  step  inaugurated  by  the  Philadelphia  Superin- 
tendent of  Parish  Schools,  relieves  us  from  any  suspicion  of  overesti- 
mating the  efforts  thus  begun  in  furnishing  admirable  pedagogical 
helps  where  they  are  needed. 

The  Report  is  not,  however,  limited  to  urging  a  correct  and  helpful 
method  of  Christian  Instruction.  It  dwells  upon  the  other  funda- 
mental branches,  particularly  the  three  R's  ;  and  a  detailed  outline, 
furnished  by  Professor  Robert  F.  Anderson,  directs  the  teachers  to  a 
uniform  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  for  the  grades  below  the  High 
School. 

The  latter  half  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the 
system  of  High  Schools  which  act  as  unifying  centres  for  the  cooper- 
ative work  of  the  Parochial  Schools.  The  Resolutions  of  the  Catho- 
lic High  School  Committee  which  met  at  St.  Louis,  last  July,  are  set 
forth  with  such  comments  as  tend  to  the  practical  development  of  a 
Catholic  High  School  for  girls  similar  to  the  finely  equipped  and 
splendidly  active  High  School  for  Boys  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
H.  T.  Henry.  In  conclusion  Father  McDevitt  adverts  in  detail  to 
the  prospects  of  an  * '  Educational  University ' '  where  our  teachers 
may  enjoy  the  common  advantages  of  the  best  pedagogical  training. 
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III. 
In  direct  convergence  with  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Philadelphia  Parish  Schools,  for  the  formation  of  a 
Teachers'  Institute  which  might  eventually  become  a  general  educa- 
tional university,  is  the  work  of  three  Teaching  Orders  in  the  diocese 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  representing  the  principal  orders  in 
charge  of  the  parochial  schools,  convened  for  a  three  days'  conference 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Vicar  General.  The  immediate  object 
of  the  Conference,  at  which  some  200  Sisters  of  the  three  Orders 
mentioned  assisted,  was  *'  to  compare  educational  experiences,  with 
a  view  of  adapting  from  various  educational  sources  whatever  was 
found  valuable  ;  how  means  and  methods  of  instruction  might  be 
improved  and  thus  a  greater  excellence  in  the  school  system  might  be 
secured."  A  second  object  of  the  conference  was  ''to  discuss  the 
matter  of  text-books,  with  a  view  of  securing  uniformity  throughout 
the  schools. ' '  Other  incidental  topics  which  became  the  subject  of 
mutual  agreement  were  those  of  uniformity  in  the  time  of  closing  the 
schools  in  June,  and  of  determining  fixed  dates  for  the  semi -yearly 
grade  examinations.  The  Report  prints  in  full  the  papers  read  before 
the  Conference  [on  subjects  previously  assigned.  These  included 
Reading  and  English ;  Arithmetic  (how  to  improve  its  study);  His- 
tory ;  Music  (how  to  teach  it)  ;  The  Teaching  of  Spelling ;  Geography  j 
Penmanship.  After  the  reading  of  each  of  the  foregoing  essays  em- 
bodying practical  suggestions  there  followed  an  expression  of  views, 
criticisms,  experiences  eminently  helpful,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  incorporate  the  results  of  the  discussions  in  a  programme 
tending  to  render  them  practical  in  the  school-work.  We  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  Conference  in  one  of  its  resolutions  recommended 
to  all  the  teachers  the  Manual  of  the  Dolphin  Press  under  the 
approval  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop.  Another  excellent  and 
practical  measure  adopted  by  the  Conference  was  the  recommendation 
to  teach  choral  singing,  in  connection  with  the  course  in  vocal  music 
in  our  schools,  as  a  preparation  of  future  church  choir  work. 

IV. 

The  selection  of  proper  text-books  in  our  parochial  and  secondary 
schools  is  of  great  importance.  In  the  matter  of  secular  learning, 
such  as  science,   history,  and   general  literature,   we   have  to  keep 
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abreast  with  the  demands  of  the  times  and  places  in  which  we  expect 
our  youth  to  take  active  part.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  in 
touch-  with  the  progressive  movements  of  our  public  schools,  and  to 
draw,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  same  or  similar  sources  whatever 
appertains  to  the  intellectual  and  physical  discipline,  by  which  a 
harmonious  culture  of  all  the  elements  in  a  commonwealth  is  promoted. 

Incidentally,  we  have  another  interest  in  the  public  schools  of  our 
land.  Whilst,  because  of  their  insufficiency  in  divorcing  religion  from 
education,  we  cannot  conscientiously  patronize  them  ;  we  have  a  right, 
as  taxpayers  and  supporters  (however  reluctant)  of  these  common 
schools,  to  contend  against  their  being  made  hotbeds  of  a  culture  that 
is  directly  hostile  to  Catholics,  or  that  propagates  lies  about  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  Thus  there  devolves  upon  us  the  duty  of  protesting 
against  sectarian  activity  in  the  public  schools  by  means  of  text- 
books which  distort  history,  or  inculcate  immoral  principles,  to  the 
detriment  of  truth,  charity,  and  social  purity. 

This  task  has  been  undertaken  in  the  two  last  pamphlets  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  notice,  in  a  widely  different,  yet  withal  very  effect- 
ive way.  The  first  is  a  brochure  of  nearly  60  pages,  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  H.  T.  Henry,  litt.D.,  Presidentofthe  Philadelphia  Catholic  High 
School  for  Boys.  It  was  originally  published  in  the  Records  of  the  PhiU 
adelphia  Catholic  Historical  Society,  but  finds  a  timely  re-issue  in 
the  Educational  Briefs^  edited  by  Father  Philip  McDevitt.  *'01d 
Times  in  the  Colonies, ' '  is  the  title  of  a  volume  composed  by  Charles 
Carleton  Coffin,  published  in  188 1,  and  recommended  for  ''  Lessons  in 
Language,"  and  '*  General  Reading,"  by  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools.  The  book  thus  expressly  en- 
dorsed by  the  head  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  School  system  for  instruc- 
tion *  *  in  Language  in  our  Elementary  Schools, ' '  teems  with  evidences  of 
ignorance  and  malicious  errors  about  Catholic  principles,  doctrines,  and 
institutions.  To  allow  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  to  poison  the 
minds  of  our  young  by  such  means  would  be  criminal;  and  Dr.  Henry  has 
made  such  capital  work  by  exposing  the  dishonesty  and  mischief  of  the 
whole  matter,  that  Superintendent  Dr.  Brooks  felt  obliged  to  withdraw 
the  obnoxious  volume  from  his  catalogue  of  books  proposed  for  readr 
ing  in  the  public  schools.  Quite  distinct  from  its  polemical  value 
Father  Henry's  brochure  deserves  to  be  read  as  a  bit  of  delicious 
satire  from  which  every  vulgar  breath  or  commonplace  is  excluded. 
It  has  a  real  claim  to  being  classed  as  good  literature. 
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Father  O'ConnelPs  pamphlet  is  not  unlike  in  its  purpose  to  the  fore- 
going, although  it  addresses  itself  to  the  general  public  and  combats 
— not  a  specific  misuse  of  the  public  school  as  a  means  of  arousing 
anti-Catholic  prejudices,  by  a  distortion  of  facts,  but  rather  the  atti- 
tude of  its  representatives  who  teach  false  principles  in  so  vital  a 
matter  as  moral  training.  The  complete  title  of  the  brochure  before 
us  is :  **In  defense  of  Religion  and  the  Dignity  of  Labor;  or  Can 
there  be  true  Morality  withsut  Religion  in  any  System  of  Education  ?  ' ' 
The  discussion  embodied  in  its  pages  was  provoked  by  the  blatant 
utterances  of  a  local  superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  who  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  County  Educational  Association  undertook  to  advocate 
certain  pedagogical  principles  which  not  only  ignored  the  essentials 
of  morality  in  the  training  of  our  youth,  but  also  were  directly  calcu- 
lated to  discredit  the  Catholic  claim  of  religion  as  the  basis  and  con- 
comitant of  all  sound  education.  With  admirable  directness,  and  in 
a  style  at  once  convincing  and  moderate,  the  priest  exposes  the  un- 
soundness of  Mr.  Ditchburn's  principles,  lays  bare  the  lack  of  logic 
in  his  argument,  points  out  the  one-sidedness  of  his  statistics,  and 
then  dwells  with  earnestness  upon  the  injurious  effects  which  must 
result  to  the  individual  and  the  community  from  the  advocacy  of  a 
doctrine  which  ignores  religion  in  education.  Father  O'Connell 
demonstrates  in  a  terse  and  interesting  fashion  that  the  true  standard 
of  morality — upon  which  a  healthy  and  contented  society  is  to  be 
based — must  be  sought  in  religion.  In  corroboration  of  this  claim 
he  quotes  the  testimony  of  facts,  the  experience  of  educators,  and  the 
statements  of  public  men  in  Church  and  State.  In  conclusion  he 
applies  the  doctrine  of  religious  education  to  the  conditions  of  the 
workingman  whose  life  he  knows  as  only  a  priest  interested  in  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  his  flock  can  know  it.  We  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Ditchburn  has  been  obliged — as  a  direct  consequence 
of  Father  O'Connell's  exposition — to  resign  his  position  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  in  the  district.  It  will  be  well  for  priests 
who  have  a  school  to  maintain  in  the  midst  of  a  prejudiced  com- 
munity to  make  themselves  masters  of  Father  O'Connell's  arguments. 

H.  H. 
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APOSTOLIO  OKDER  AND  UNITY.  By  Robert  Bnioe,  M.A.,  D.D.  (T.  0. 
D.  and  Oxon.),  Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Durham. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Olark.    Pp.  xiii— 151. 

Long  residence  as  a  missionary  in  the  Punjab  and  Persia  among 
non-Christian  races  has  taught  Canon  Bruce  (ex-professor  of  Persian 
in  University  College,  London)  to  regard  ^'  the  differences  of  eccle- 
siastical organization  between  various  Christian  Churches  as  of  trifling 
importance,  compared  with  the  gulf  which  separates  Christendom  from 
Heathendom. ' '  During  his  absence  he  found  the  Church  of  England 
to  have  been  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  the  one  giving  the  pre- 
eminence to  Apostolic  organization,  the  other  to  Apostolic  doctrine. 
Unsuccessful  in  his  search  to  discover  in  Holy  Scripture  any  foundation 
for  the  *'  novel  doctrines  "  which  had  caused  the  division,  he  turned, 
he  tells  us,  to  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  He  has  embodied 
the  results  of  his  prolonged  study  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  claims 
to  be  exhaustive  of  all  passages  contained  in  the  Christian  writings  of 
the  most  important  period  in  Church  history,  namely,  from  A.D.  70 
to  A.D.  130,  that  throw  light  on  Apostolic  order  as  a  basis  for  unity 
between  the  ''various  Christian  Churches"  (to  use  the  author's  inac- 
curate phrase).  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  it  may  be  fairly 
said  to  have  fulfilled  its  promise.  In  chapters  II  to  VII  (by  far  the 
best  part  of  the  book),  we  have  a  careful  and  scientific  review  of  the 
teaching  current  in  the  Christian  Community  during  the  second  and 
third  generations  after  the  Ascension. 

Canon  Bruce  lays  stress  upon  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament 
about  the  history  of  the  Apostles  with  the  exception  of  SS.  Peter  and 
John.  They  were  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision  (Gal.  2  :  9),  and  the 
apostolate  of  Paul  to  the  Gentiles  was  a  separate  office,  instituted  by 
our  Lord.  (Acts  9  :  15;  13:  2).  It  was  St.  Barnabas,  ''a  pro- 
phet," who  was  sent  to  supervise  the  infant  Church  at  Antioch.  From 
the  scanty  allusions  to  the  Apostolic  ministry  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  it  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  Jews — an  unwarrantable  one  in 
the  light  of  the  history  of  Cornelius'  conversion  and  the  consequent 
change  of  front  on  the  part  of  St.  Peter.  Until  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem 
in  A.D.  70,  the  Temple  was,  the  author  considers,  not  merely  the 
centre  and  bond  of  union,  but  the  model  in  its  organization,  to  the 
Christian  Ecclesia,  which  he  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  (at  least  as 
regards  the  Community  in  Judaea)  was  not  even  regarded  as  a  separate 
religion   from    that   of  the    Jewish   Church.     This    theory,    we    need 
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scarcely  say,  runs  counter  to  the  plain  history  of  the  Acts.  On  its 
unstable  basis  is  built  the  further  unfounded  assertion  that  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Synagogue  (of  which  the  Christian  Church  was  only  one 
out  of  many)  and  not  that  of  the  Temple  was  perpetuated  in  the 
Christian  Ecclesia.  A  far-fetched  exegesis  of  Hebrews  8  :  4  is  made 
to  bolster  up  the  view  that  to  the  Christian  of  the  Apostolic  age  there 
were  no  priests,  altars,  or  sacrifices,  except  those  connected  with  the 
Jewish  worship,  in  spite  of  the  patent  fact  that,  not  merely  does  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  the  Epistle  consist  in  the  contrast  between 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Temple,  powerless  to  forgive  sin,  and  the  all -pre- 
vailing Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  presented  perpetually  in  the  true  Holy 
of  Holies  by  the  spotless  Lamb,  with  its  underlying  thought  that  that 
efficacious  presentation  was  continued  on  earth  by  those  who  shared 
in  the  Priesthood  of  Melchizedec,  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  com- 
mandment but  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life  ;  but  its  writer  plainly 
tells  his  readers  that  Christians  have  *'  an  altar  whereof  they  have  no 
right  to  eat  who  served  the  tabernacle  "  (Heb.  13  :  10),  a  sufficiently 
obvious  reference  to  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Although  Canon  Bruce  rejects  the  notion  of  the  Christian  Priest- 
hood as  an  unhistorical  innovation  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  labors  inconsistently  to  defend  Episcopacy  as  belonging 
to  the  bene  esse  of  ecclesiastical  organization.  He  cuts  the  ground 
from  under  his  own  feet  by  his  initial  admission  that  *'  the  term 
Episcopus  had  a  very  different  meaning  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Apostolic  Fathers  from  what  it  bears  now."^  For  if  bishops 
in  the  modern  sense  were  unknown  to  the  Church  of  the  second  gen- 
eration, then  the  *' Reformed  communities  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  America,  Switzerland,  France,  and  the  British 
Empire,  along  with  the  purest  and  most  missionary  of  all  Churches, 

1  In  this  it  need  only  be  said  that  he  differs  from  Lightfoot,  his  own  great 
authority  throughout,  who  states  that  St.  James  of  Jerusalem  within  the  period  com- 
passed by  the  Apostolic  writings  "  can  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  bishop  in  the  later 
and  more  special  sense  of  the  term."  (Qu.  by  Moberly,  Ministerial  Priesthood^ 
p.  149.)  Admitting  that  **  presbyter"  and  *' episcopus"  are  interchangeable  terms 
in  the  New  Testament,  this  only  shows  that  bishops  were  then  more  numerous  than 
commonly  supposed. 

See,  too,  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  (pp.  224-5)  • — "  Episcopacy  is  so  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  all  the  traditions  and  beliefs  of  men  like  Irenasus  and  Tertullian  that  they 
betray  no  knowledge  of  a  time  when  it  was  not.  Even  Irenaeus  .  .  who  was 
certainly  bom  .  .  .  before  the  middle  of  the  (second)  century,  seems  to  be 
wholly  ignorant  that  the  word  bishop  had  passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  value  since 
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the  Moravian"  (p.  30),  with  their  unepiscopal  constitution,  are  more 
conformed  to  the  pattern  of  primitive  Christianity  than  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  which  the  author  is  a  duly-accredited  minister. 

Passing  to  the  third  generation  of  Christians,  we  are  given  a  very 
full  analysis  of  the  writings  of  SS.  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius  of 
Antioch,  and  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated 
Didache,  or  ''  The  Teaching  of  the  Lord  through  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
to  the  Nations,"  first  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  The  chapter  on  St. 
Clement  is  avowedly  based  on  Bishop  Lightfoot.  The  most  is  made 
of  the,  after  all,  not  very  important^  significance  of  the  opening 
phraseology  of  the  Epistle  from  "the  Church"  (instead  of  ''the 
Bishop")  of  Rome.  The  passage  quoted  from  Dr.  Lightfoot  might 
have  been  supplemented  by  a  reference  to  an  even  stronger  passage  in 
his  Apostolic  Fatheis  (part  I,  i,  p.  352),  where  he  remarks  with 
strange  dogmatism,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Epistle  was  written,  that  "  even  the  very  existence  of  a  Bishop  of 
Rome  could  not  be  gathered  from  its  contents."  However,  contro- 
versy is  happily  not  made  unduly  prominent  in  the  book. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  where  it  does  make  its  appearance.  Dr. 
Bruce  should  not  have  first  made  sure  of  the  nature  of  the  position  he 
was  combatting,  no  less  than  of  his  own  ground.  We  would  point  out 
to  him  that  so  far  from  "  the  Roman  community"  endorsing  the  propo- 
sition which  he  puts  in  their  mouth — '*  No  Pope,  no  Christian" — any 
instructed  Catholic  would  inform  him  that  the  Church  recognizes  as  her 
child,  although  possibly  her  rebellious  child,  every  soul  by  whomsoever 
validly  baptized.  And  we  take  leave  to  deny  in  toto  his  singularly 
wide  assumption  that  "the  Bishops  of  Rome  founded  their  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Vicegerent  of 
Christ"  on  "the  literature  of  the  'Clementines'  and  the  '  Forged 

the  Apostolic  times. "  **The  same,"  he  adds  in  a  note,  *' is  true  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria."  Cf.  Moberly  i^Minisltrial Priesthood^  p.  216), who  appeals  to  Hegesippus 
(Eusebius,  H.  E.,  IV.,  22)  and  to  Polycarp.  The  same  writer  remarks  justly  :  "It 
is  quite  plain  that  from  the  earliest  Apostolic  times  there  were  in  every  Church  regu- 
larly   constituted    presbyters    (and)     ,     .     deacons     .     .     The    real    question  is, 

What  is  there  behind,  or  beyond,  presbyterate  ?  Within  the  N.  T there 

was  always  the  background  of  the  apostolate.  It  may  be  taken  as  equally  certain 
that  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century  onwards  there  is  invariably  found  behind 
and  above  presbyterate,  the  background  of  episcopate."  {0/>.  cit.^  pp.  215-216, 
cf.  pp.  217-9.) 

^  For  it  is  clear  that  St.  Clement  writes  the  Epistle  as  the  representative  and 
mouthpiece  of  the  Church  of  Rome  over  which  he  presides. 
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Decretals. '  ' '  That  he  should  liave  written  such  a  sentence  shows  that 
he  can  never  have  weighed  the  full  significance  of  Pope  St.  Victor's 
threatened  action  with  regard  to  the  Asiatic  Christians  on  the  subject 
of  the  Paschal  controversy,  to  which  he  has  no  more  than  a  passing 
reference.  The  learned  Protestant  Professor  Harnack's  words  might 
be  studied  by  him  with  profit.  *'  How,"  he  pertinently  asks,  *'  could 
Victor  have  dared  to  attempt  this  (excommunication),  unless  it  had 
been  admitted  that  it  belonged  preeminently  to  the  Roman  Church 
to  define  the  conditions  of  the  *  common  unity  '  in  crucial  matters  of 
faith  ?  How  could  Victor  have  made  such  an  unheard-of  claim  upon 
independent  communities,  unless  he,  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  had  been 
recognized  in  a  special  manner  as  the  guardian  of  the  *  common 
unity  ? '  " 

The  section  on  the  Didache  is  clearly  arranged  and  full,  as  far  as 
it  goes.  More  attention  might  perhaps  have  been  paid  to  its  essen- 
tially Jewish  origin  which  explains  many  of  its  obscurities.  Dr.  Bruce 
does  not  seem  to  realize  that,  in  Dr.  Moberly's  words,  ''  it  is  not  an 
original  document.  .  .  .  Not  merely  (does  it)  emanate  from  Pales- 
tinian Christianity,  but  ...  it  has  its  source  in  non-Christian  and 
pre-Christian  Judaism.  It  is  an  altered  and  Christianized  form  of  what 
was  originally  a  Judaic  manual,  with  no  Christian  reference  at  all, 
for  the  instruction  of  Gentile  converts  to  Judaism."  We  cannot  fol- 
low him  in  his  attribution  of  the  authorship,  without  this  necessary 
qualification,  to  one  of  the  '^  order  of  teachers — probably  a  Jewish 
Christian."  It  is  surprising  that  Professor  Moberly's  Ministerial 
Priesthood  does  not  appear  to  have  been  consulted.  We  look  in 
vain  in  the  present  work  for  a  concise  summary  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
early  Christian  ministry  represented  in  the  Didache,  such  as  Dr.  Mob- 
erly  gives  us  in  the  following  admirable  form  : — "  (i)  There  are  two 
sets  of  what  may  be  called  ministers:  the  first,  Apostles,  Prophets,  and 
(apparently)  Teachers  ;  the  second,  Bishops  and  Deacons.  (2)  Apostles 
and  Prophets  appear  to  become  so  by  virtue  of  a  Divine  inspiration ; 
Bishops  and  Deacons  are  regularly  appointed  by  the  Church.  (3) 
The  terms  '  Apostles '  and  '  Prophets '  are  apparently  interchange- 
able. (4)  Apostles  and  Prophets  are  non-local.  Their  perpetual 
itineracy  is  a  characteristic  as  essential  as  their  claim  to  be  inspired. 
(6)  The  class  of  Apostles,  or  Prophets,  is  overrun  with  (more  or  less 
self-deceiving)  impostors  .  .  .  false  prophets.  (7)  Apostles 
and  Prophets,  if  genuine,  are  regarded  as  supreme  in  the  Church.  (8) 
The  Bishops  and  Deacons  are  mentioned  subordinately,  but  in  express 
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connection  with  the  weekly  eucharistic  sacrifice.  (9)  Just  as  .  .  . 
in  Scripture  .  .  .  bishops  (or  presbyters)  constitute,  with  the  deacons, 
the  settled  ministers  of  all  local  communities.  .  .  .  The  commun- 
ities stand,  and  their  officers  govern  and  minister,  in  the  face  of,  and 
in  dependence  upon,  a  background  of  higher  authority,  which,  as 
non-local,  represents  the  apostolic  government  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  So  far  the  conditions  are  singularly  like  those  of  the  New 
Testament."     (Pp.  173-6.) 

We  would  also  like  to  have  seen  a  critical  comparison  made 
between  the  teaching  of  the  Didache  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Clement  and  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  the  other. 

The  Epistles  of  SS.  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  are  prefaced  by  a  well- 
written  account  of  the  lives  of  their  authors  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  written.  In  the  case  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles, 
we  are  also  given  a  careful  description  of  the  Judaic  Docetic  heresy 
C  Judaism  crossed  with  Gnosticism, "  according  to  Bishop  Lightfoot,) 
against  which  they  were  chiefly  directed.  We  are  then  given  the  most 
important  passages  from  the  text  of  the  several  Epistles. 

Dr.  Bruce' s  appendices  on  ''The  Legend  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
Clement  of  Rome,"  and  on  the  term  ''Chief  Priest,"  show  sound 
scholarship  even  where  we  cannot  agree  with  their  conclusions.  But 
his  practical  identification  of  the  Agape  or  love -feast  (at  first  held  in 
connection  with  the  Eucharist,  but  at  an  early  period  separated  from 
it)  with  the  Holy  Communion  (which  he  designates""  a  family  meal  " 
of  which  "  the  father  was  the  administrator  "),  taken  with  other  de- 
fects of  judgment  previously  criticized,  will  materially  impair  its  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  reader. 

SONS  OF  PEANOIS.  By  Annie  McDonell.  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece and  Eight  Illustrations.  London ;  J.  M.  Dent  &  Go ;  New  York  : 
The  Maomillan  Company.    Pp.  436. 

Beautifully  illustrated,^  printed  on  excellent  paper,  with  a  general 
*' get-up  "  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  this  handsome  volume 
of  studies  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  first  followers  of  the 
Poverello  of  Assisi  will  make  an  admirable  gift-book  for  all  who  are 
interested  ('and  who  are  not  1)  in  the  early  history  of  the  Franciscan 
Order. 

*  The  illustrations  include  Botticelli's  **  Nativity  "  and  copies  of  the  well-known 
pictures  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Clare,  John  of  Parma,  Brothers  Bernard  and  Giles,  and 
the  Passing  of  St.  Francis. 
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Miss  McDonell  has  adopted  the  plan  of  foregoing  a  strict  histori- 
cal narrative  for  a  psychological  series  of  character-sketches  of  the 
dozen  poor  men  whom  St.  Francis  first  gathered  around  him.  The 
captious  critic  may  object  that  this  studied  depreciation  of  hard  facts 
in  favor  of  the  glamor  which  religious  sentiment  throws  over  the 
most  commonplace  occurrences— the  more  so  after  the  lapse  of  some 
seven  hundred  years — robs  the  volume  of  its  historical  value ;  but 
such  a  criticism,  like  many  others  equally  sweeping,  is  based  on  a 
false  generalization.  To  collect  facts  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  the 
historian.  They  have  to  be  collated,  analyzed,  interpreted,  if  they 
are  to  convey  their  true  significance  to  the  reader.  This  is  especially 
the  case  when  the  complexities  of  personality — and  above  all  of  a 
religious  personality  at  the  root  of  a  stupendous  spiritual  work — are 
in  question.  The  Bollandist  Lives  of  the  Saints  with  their  exhaustive 
criticism  of  historical  events,  their  careful  sifting  of  authentic  miracles 
from  legendary  chaff,  their  studious  avoidance  of  the  least  appearance 
of  sentimental  bias  or  of  religious  prejudice,  have  a  distinct  value  of 
their  own  ;  but  a  work,  like  the  present,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
concerned  exclusively  with  the  reconstruction  of  character  from  data 
provided  by  contemporary  writers  and,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  contemporaries,  aided  by  a  sympathetic  insight 
into  the  motives  that  prompted  the  actions,  simple,  saintly,  perverse, 
e^ten  grotesque,  of  the  gentle  Leo,  the  strenuous  John  of  Parma,  the 
worldly  Elias,  is  at  least  as  instructive  to  the  student  of  a  history 
whose  actors  are  living  men. 

Miss  McDonell's  pages  breathe  throughout  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis. 
Some  of  them  might  almost  be  taken  bodily  from  the  idyllic  Fioretti, 
so  utterly  absent  is  the  modern,  matter-of-fact,  materialistic  atmos- 
phere. In  her  introduction  she  strikes  the  true  keynote  when  she 
describes,  in  language  touching  in  its  simplicity,  how  "  Francis  works 
miracles  still  at  Assisi." 

In  the  evening  we  lay  on  our  balcony  at  the  Subasio,  when  the  moon  was  up 
and  yet  there  was  daylight  in  the  sky.  ...  A  touch  of  gold  on  this  hill  top,  of 
white  on  that,  marked  Perugia  and  other  high-set  towns.  The  line  of  the  moun- 
tains carried  one's  eye  along,  and  back  it  came  by  the  blessed  valley  below,  where 
color  and  sound  were  linked  in  softness  and  in  calm.  An  exquisite  harmony,  unfor- 
getable — but  only  landscape  after  all,  to  stir  the  artist  within  us.  Then  a  turn  of 
the  eye  showed  us  the  gate  and  the  winding  of  the  road  down  to  St.  Mary  of  the 
Angels.  Suddenly  before  as  came  the  old  scene — the  litter  carried  gently  by  grey- 
frocked  brothers,  the  poor  haggard  man  in  it,  lifting  his  face  and  bidding  them  halt 
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.  .  [and]  turn  him  round  again  toward  the  town  he  had  left,  and  saying  while 
they  stood — **  *  Blessed  be  thou  of  God,  O  holy  city,  seeing  that  through  thee  shall 
many  souls  be  saved,  and  in  thee  shall  dwell  many  servants  of  the  Lord ;  and  out  of 
thee  shall  many  be  chosen  for  the  kingdom  of  eternal  life.'  And  having  said  these 
words,  he  let  them  carry  him  on  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels. ' '  We  heard  their 
steps  down  the  road  in  the  quiet  evening,  went  with  them,  of  them,  grieving  as 
they  .     .     And  suddenly  it  was  no   **  scene."      The  valley  rocked  with  fresh 

grief  and  our  hearts  were  wrung.  .  .  .  Francis  was  there,  the  living  man,  and 
the  eyes  of  strangers  from  another  land  of  thought  and  feeling  were  rendered  less 
gross  that  they  might  see  him.  He  was  never  one  to  keep  himself  among  the  elect 
and  worthy.  Since  then  he  has  been  something  to  the  strangers  outside  Umbria. 
And  so,  in  gratitude,  this  book,  which  every  good  lover  of  his  must  think  poor  hom- 
age, is  yet  laid  on  his  shrine  in  confidence." 

Miss  McDonell  shows  in  this  passage  her  powers  of  picturesque 
narrative.  The  body  of  the  book  does  not  falsify  the  promise  of  the 
introduction.  Brother  Giles,  the  mystic;  Salimbene,  the  '^  Friar 
Tuck ' '  of  his  day  ;  Brother  Bernard,  the  sober  merchant  ;  the  shy 
Ruffino  ;  the  knightly  Angelo  ;  Leo,  most  like  St.  Francis,  combining 
the  gentle  tenderness  of  a  woman  with  the  righteous  anger  of  a  re- 
former (shown  when  he  shattered  in  pieces  the  handsome  vase  in 
which  Brother  Elias  was  collecting  money j  ;  the  serious  John  of 
Parma  who  walked  so  faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  his  spiritual 
Father,  striving  to  observe  his  rule  in  all  its  self-sacrifice,  poverty, 
and  other  worldliness,  ad  literamj  Brother  Elias  himself,  the  clever, 
unscrupulous  worldling,  but  a  saint  inaiique ;  are  made  to  stand  out 
on  the  canvas  with  the  startling  reality  of  life.  We  have  seldom  read 
a  more  vivid  human  portraiture  than  the  presentment  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  St.  Francis.  Miss  McDonell  succeeds  in  bringing  home  to 
the  most  carnal  and  unsympathetic  reader  the  strange  charm  of  that 
wonderful  life — most  nearly  of  all  lives  approaching  the  perfection  of 
the  Incarnate  Life — of  heart-felt  love  for  the  humblest  of  God's  crea- 
tures (^bearing  in  its  train  a  freedom  from  the  unsatisfied  cravings,  the 
bitter  envyings  of  other  menj,  mirrored  in  the  opinions  and  charac- 
ters of  his  immediate  friends  and  followers. 

Together  with  this  singular  power  of  bringing  from  the  grave  St. 
Francis  and  his  disciples,  the  authoress  shows  a  true  sympathy  for 
their  peculiar  ethos  that  stands  her  in  good  stead  when  she  constructs 
for  modern  readers  their  several  characters. 

Her  book  abounds  in  clever  contrasts,  but  even  the  darkest  shades 
are  lit  up  by  a  psychological  insight  into  the  hidden  workings  of  the 
human  heart  that  robs  them  of  much  of  their  seeming  disparity.     Thus 
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she  paints  Brother  Elias  in  thfe  worst  form ;  perhaps  the  realism  of 
her  narrative  is  never  more  unsparing  than  in  his  case.  Yet  one  feels 
that  she  can  make  allowances  for  him,  recognize  his  natural  gifts,  how- 
ever warped  from  their  true  purpose,  and  even  praise  the  effects  of  his 
policy.  She  makes  us  see  in  him  no  unscrupulous  diplomatist  or  de- 
praved worldling,  dead  to  every  thought  unconcerned  with  money- 
making,  but  an  energetic  statesman,  a  born  leader  of  men,  who  used 
the  tools  provided  by  Francis  to  shape  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
best  interests  of  the  Order,  which  he  joined  in  a  moment  of  religious 
enthusiasm  without  any  real  apprehension  of  its  spirit.  She  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  ''had  there  been  no  Elias  .  .  .  there  would  have 
been  no  Franciscan  Order  ;  but  a  loose  company  of  spiritual  men  in 
many  lands  would  have  looked  to  [Francis]  as  their  father.  His  spir- 
itual following  would  have  been  the  same.  .  .  .  But  he  would 
have  had  no  reclame,  and,  saint  as  he  was,  he  might  not  have  been 
canonized  — though  to  the  Umbrians  he  must  have  been  beato. ' ' 

In  the  same  passage  Miss  McDonell  attempts  to  show  that  St. 
Francis  differed  in  one  important  particular  from  the  founders  of  other 
religious  orders — from  St.  Dominic  or  St.  Ignatius — namely,  that,  un- 
like them,  he  contented  himself  with  outlining  the  spirit  which  he 
himself  actualized.  He  was  no  organizer  of  a  quasi  military  body, 
nor  does  he  seem  to  have  contemplated  an  ' '  Order ' '  in  the  later 
sense  of  the  term  at  all. 

**  He  was  responsible  for  its  main  features  and  its  mighty  impulse  came  from 
him.  But  that  he  formed  it,  such  as  it  has  ever  been  at  any  day  after  it  could  be 
called  an  organization  ...  is  far  from  the  truth.  ...  He  was  quite  incapa- 
ble of  forming  the  complicated  machine  the  Minorite  Body  became.  Not  that  he 
was  wanting  in  will,  or  clearness  of  aim,  or  a  sense  of  the  value  of  discipline.  .  .  . 
But  see  him  fumbling  over  all  the  rules,  save  the  few  verses  from  the  Gospels  that 
made  the  first.  He  never  saw  the  use  of  any  other.  He  had  the  deepest  horror  of 
formality  and  pedantry," 

The  ''rule"  drawn  up  by  St.  Francis  was,  in  fact,  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  military  "red-book"  of  Loyola.  His  companions  were 
told  to  live  "  by  the  rule,  which  was  the  Gospel,  and  not  of  him.  .  . 
He  was  not  their  jailor.  Every  .  .  .  direction  he  gave  was  for  spir- 
itual incitement.  He  would  fain  have  had  them  free  men.  He  could 
not,  but  also  he  would  not,  organize  and  administer  even  a  large  body 
of  men  by  complicated  rules." 

The  chief  f  indeed  the  only  serious)  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
Miss  McDonell's  book  is  the  number  of  repetitions,  both  of  incidents 
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and  of  personal  characteristics,  involved  in  her  plan  of  treating  each 
of  her  subjects  separately,  which  has  the  effect  of  obscuring  the  his- 
torical sequence  of  event  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  Order.  But 
that  defect,  inevitable  under  the  circumstances,  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  evidence  of  serious  study  at  the  fountain-head  of 
early  Franciscan  literature  which  the  book  abundantly  displays — not 
to  speak  of  its  other  excellent  qualities  already  mentioned.  It  should 
appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  an  age  that  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr. 
Paul  Sabatier  has  recently  declared  ^  to  be  preeminently  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  Franciscan  ideas. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.  An  Essay  in  Inter- 
pretation. By  Oonde  Benoist  Fallen,  LL.D.,  author  of  ''  The  Philoso- 
phy of  Literature,"  "Epochs  of  Literature,"  etc.  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  :  American  Book  Company.    1904. 

The  several  complete  poems  of  Lord  Tennyson,  concerning  them- 
selves with  King  Arthur  of  the  Round  Table ^  eleven  or  twelve  in 
number,  are  characterized  by  a  common  title:  "The  Idylls  of  the 
King."  View  them  as  one  may,  they  perforce  are  unified  by  a  rela- 
tionship of  color  derived  from  the  gracious  purposes  of  King  Arthur, 
and  such  indisputable  unity  warrants  their  being  classed  under  this 
generic  title.  But  the  student  of  literature,  and  especially  the  ad- 
mirer of  Tennyson's  poetry,  may  well  ask  himself  if  it  is  naught  but 
this  slender  thread  that  holds  these  exquisite  poems  together,  or  if, 
perchance,  there  does  not  lie  beneath  the  joyous  affluence  of  rich  por- 
trayal of  knight  and  lady,  venture  and  chivalry's  reward,  a  deeper 
significance;  one  the  careless  sense  may  easily  ignore,  but  whose 
stimulating  aroma  is  keenly  perceived  and  relished  by  him  who 
plumbs  the  depths  of  their  poetic  meaning  to  find  therein  the  ethereal 
essence  of  the  poems'  fuller  being  ? 

Doctor  Conde  Benoist  Fallen  answers  this  query  with  a  very  em- 
phatic affirmation.  For  him,  there  is  this  higher  mystic  significance, 
which  escapes  an  \intutored  eye,  yet  enhances  all  the  charm  which 
meets  such  eye  while  transcending  it.  Doctor  Fallen  has  been  an 
ardent  admirer  and  serious  student  of  Tennyson  for  years,  and  brings 
to  the  consideration  of  his  poetry,  more  especially  those  rich  and 
n^ulti-colored  chordings  of  his  muse  which  draw  their  beauty  from  the 

2  In  his  lecture,  in  London,  on  "  Sj.  Francis  and  the  Twentieth  Century,"  pub- 
lished in  Contemporary  Review  (England)  for  December,  1902. 
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Arthurian  legend,  a  native  poetic  sensibility  strengthened  to  keener  in- 
sight by  deep  study.  Those  who  read  the  interesting  pages  of  his 
Meaning  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King  will  necessarily  feel  the  cogency  of 
the  reasons  he  adduces  in  support  of  this  higher  conception  of  them. 

Before  perusing  them  at  all,  \h&  facsimile  of  an  autograph  letter  to 
the  writer  from  Lord  Tennyson  himself  will  very  naturally  go  far  to  per- 
suade one  of  this,  since  in  that  letter  the  poet,  after  thanking  Dr.  Fallen 
for  a  graceful  and  comprehensive  article  on  the  Idylls  which  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  an  American  magazine,  adds:  ''You  see  further  into 
their  meaning  than  most  of  my  commentators  have  done. ' '  Whether 
it  was  entirely  to  Tennyson's  satisfaction  that  so  gratifying  an  enco- 
mium should  be  due  to  the  ardent  insight  of  a  young  American  need 
not  be  inquired  into  ;  that  it  was  a  compliment  of  the  highest  order 
calls  for  no  investigation,  and  it  also  warrants  the  point  of  view  from 
which  Doctor  Fallen  regards  the  Idylls,  and  which  he  sets  forth  with 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  lucidity  in  this  ''Essay  in  Interpretation." 

Beginning  with  "The  Epic,"  he  shows  that  Tennyson  early  had 
thought  of  writing  an  Arthurian  Epic,  which  should  embody  a  great 
truth  as  well  as  illumine  the  exploits  of  the  mystic,  pure  King.  Then 
Tennyson's  Epilogue  to  the  Idylls  says  that  they  should  be  accepted 
as  "  Shadowing  Sense  at  war  with  Soul,  rather  than  that  gray  King, 
whose  name,  a  ghost  streams  like  a  cloud,  man-shaped,  from  moun- 
tain peak,"  etc. 

Doctor  Fallen  holds,  therefore,  that  the  Idylls  are  "a  luminous 
message  of  purity  " — to  an  age  that  sadly  needs  exhortation  thereto — 
a  message  which  they  who  desire  cleanness  of  heart  will  accept  with 
grateful  joy.  In  other  words,  the  Idylls  simply  chant  of  the  old,  old 
story  of  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil  in  man's  soul.  The  per- 
version in  artistic  ideals  to-day,  or  rather  the  setting-up,  as  things  of 
worth  for  the  poet's  song  or  the  painter's  picturing,  of  gross  material 
aims,  which  have  not  beauty,  which  have  not  truth,  and  hence  must 
degrade  instead  of  elevate,  make  such  elevation  on  the  part  of  the 
late  poet-laureate  a  noble  as  well  as  artistic  undertaking. 

The  key  to  the  Idylls,  then,  is  the  subjugation  of  the  base  in  man 
and  the  evocation  of  the  good,  and  this  better  man  who  is  to  be  the 
outcome  is  personified  in  King  Arthur.  He  is  symbol  of  the  power 
that  cleanses  man,  and  paradigm  of  the  man  purged  of  evil  and  estab- 
lished high  in  goodness. 

After  establishing .  clearly  and  eloquently  this  view  of  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  Idylls,  which  transforms  them,  as  light  within  a  figured 
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crystal  vase  makes  it  a  different  and  more  beautiful  thing,  though  its 
form  remains  unchanged,  Doctor  Fallen  takes  up  the  Idylls  in  their 
logical  sequence,  and  with  great  thoroughness  and  perspicuity  unfolds 
the  gracious  leaves  of  verse  and  buds  of  metaphor  to  bring  to  view  the 
jewel  of  lofty  meaning  which  flashes  within  those  delicate  enclosures. 
No  longer  superb  cerements  for  a  dead  thing,  they  become  setting  for 
pearls  of  great  price. 

Some  of  the  Idylls  are  more  strongly  marked  by  this  mystic 
meaning — such  as  ^'Gareth  and  Lynette,"  ''Merlin  and  Vivien," 
and  in  lesser  degree,  ''Peleas  and  Etarre  "  and  ''Balin  and  Balan," 
while  ''The  Coming"  and  "The  Passing"  of  the  Good  King  are 
explicitly  mystical  and  demand  some  theory  of  esoteric  trend  to  be 
justified  as  thoroughly  worthy  works  of  art.  The  minute  and  yet 
coherent  elucidation  of  this  inner  sense  which  elevates  the  literal  one 
to  so  much  more  exalted  a  plane  which  Doctor  Fallen  applies,  is  a 
very  harmonious  one,  too  sane  and  convincing  when  read  to  be  called 
ingenious,  though  it  well  deserves  to  be  styled  intuitional. 

Such  a  work  reflects  most  creditably  on  the  author's  appreciation 
of  Tennyson  and  warrants  the  Laureate's  laudation,  little  prone  as  his 
reserved  nature  was  to  eulogy.  It  will  make  these  exquisite  Idylls  a 
greater  intellectual  pleasure  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  splendid 
and  luring  as  they  are  without  it.  Once  grasped,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  reader  of  them  ever  to  consider  them  except  in  this  gracious 
elucidation.  In  this  sense  Doctor  Fallen's  work  is  not  mere  criticism  ; 
it  may  be  truly  regarded  as  cooperative  in  the  aesthetic  structure  of 
the  Idylls.  Those  most  appreciative  of  Lord  Tennyson's  poetic 
worth  will  be  the  most  grateful  and  charmed  by  such  an  interpretation 
of  them. 

John  J.  a'Becket. 

THE  IMMACULATE  OONOEPTION  OF  THE  MOTHER  OF  GOD.  An 
Exposition  by  Archbishop  UUathome,  Revised  by  Canon  lies,  D.D,, 
and  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago ;  Benziger  Brothers.    1904. 

Although  the  late  Archbishop  UUathome  was  a  master  writer,  as 
well  as  a  master  theologian,  his  work  on  the  Immaculate  Conception^ 
written  in  1854,  was  not  quite  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  when  he 
found  that  it  was  in  much  demand,  since  it  at  once  obtained  a  large 
circulation,  he  set  about  revising  the  volume.  Before  he  was  able  to 
complete  the  task,  he  was  called  to  heaven.     The  increased  interest  in 
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the  study  of  the  subject  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  due  to  the 
coming  Golden  Jubilee  of  its  dogmatic  definition,  has  induced  Bishop 
Ilsley,  the  heir  of  the  original  author's  episcopal  responsibilities,  to 
procure  the  complete  revision  desired.  The  work  has  been  ably  done 
by  Canon  lies,  who  nevertheless  states  that  he  was  not  in  every  case 
able  to  verify  the  quotations,  many  of  which  we  fancy  share  the  ano- 
nymity of  the  old  masters,  since  they  loved  to  work  and  write  un- 
known, leaving  it  to  the  doubtful  editorship  of  later  days  to  label  the 
products  of  their  genius  and  devotion. 

The  book  is  already  known  in  its  general  contents  which  consider 
the  title  of  the  office  and  dignity  of  the  Mother  of  God  whereon  the 
fitness  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  rests  its  fundamental  claim. 
The  author  shows  in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  Mystery  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  traces  its  development  through  the  laws 
of  gradation  in  perfection,  meets  the  objections  that  might  be  urged 
against  it,  and  registers  the  voices  that  have  proclaimed  it  throughout 
the  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  from  Apostolic  days,  which  find 
their  last  concordant  expression  in  the  solemn  definition  of  the  Coun- 
cil, reechoed  in  the  present  year  of  Jubilee.  The  Index  and  Scrip- 
ture references  make  the  volume  of  practical  use  for  preaching  and 
instruction.  The  typographical  arrangement  is  exceptionally  good 
and  befitting  the  noble  theme. 

LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  MAETYRS  declared  Blessed  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII  in  1886  and  1895,  written  by  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  of  the  Secu- 
lar Olergy,  and  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Completed  and  edited  by  Dom 
Bede  Oamm,  O.S.B.  Volume  I,  Martyrs  under  Henry  VIII.  London : 
Bums  &  Oates ;  New  York,  Oincinnati,  Ohioago  :  Benziger  Brothers. 
1904.    Pp.547. 

A  history  of  the  English  Martyrs  was  projected  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  London  Oratory  in  1886.  Father  Edward  Keogh  was  the  first  to 
take  up  the  work,  and  he  had  completed  a  number  of  the  Lives  when 
in  the  following  October  he  died.  The  late  Father  Richard  Stanton 
succeeded  to  the  task  and  was  assisted  by  Father  Sebastian  Bowden  to 
whom  we  owe  in  particular  the  biography  of  Blessed  Edmund  Cam- 
pion. The  next  to  put  hand  and  heart  to  the  work  was  the  Jesuit 
Father,  John  Morris,  who  completed  the  Lives  of  Blessed  John  Forest, 
the  Franciscan  Observant,  and  of  Blessed  Adrian  Fortescue,  Knight 
of  St.  John.  On  the  sudden  death,  in  1893,  of  Father  Morris  the 
manuscripts  passed  to  Father  John  Pollen,  S.J.,  who,  in  1899,  turned 
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over  the  entire  material  to  the  present  editor,  Dom  Bede  Camm, 
although  he  acted  as  the  ultimate  reviser  and  corrector  of  the  whole 
book. 

The  immediate  scope  of  this  series  of  Lives  embraces  the  story  of 
the  beatified  martyrs  who  suffered  death  under  Henry  VIII  and 
Elizabeth.  The  whole  is  completed  in  two  volumes,  of  which  the 
first — the  present  one — ends  with  the  execution  of  BB.  John  Larke,  a 
secular  priest,  and  German  Gardiner,  a  layman,  at  Tyburn,  in  1545. 
The  second  volume,  now  in  press,  completes  the  list  of  Beatified ;  but 
there  is  further  material  for  the  history  of  the  martyrs  thus  far  declared 
only  Venerable. 


Recent  popular  Books, 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Affair  at  the  Inn :  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  Mary  Findlater,  Jane 
Findlater,  < 'Allan  McAulay  " 
(Charlotte  Stuart ) .     Houghton. 

Each  one  of  the  four  char- 
acters describes  the  events  taking 
place  at  a  Devonshire  inn  at 
which  they  met  by  chance,  and 
remained  until  the  pretty  Ameri- 
can and  a  Scottish  baronet  ex- 
changed hearts.  Harmless  and 
agreeable  fun  characterizes  the 
stories. 

Balthazar   the   Magus :    A.  Van 

der   Naillen.     Fenno.     $1.50. 

An  attack  on  the    Church, 

masked  by  elaborate  defences,  of 


the  theosophic-astral-occult  spe- 
cies, and  by  an  audaciously  bor- 
rowed fragment  of  science.  The 
hero,  a  Jesuit,  goes  to  the  Magus 
for  something  more  satisfying  than 
Christianity  can  give  him,  and 
after  certain  blasphemous  perform- 
ances accompanies  an  American 
archbishop  on  a  journey  to  the 
European  capitals.  They  are 
profoundly  scandalized  by  the 
prevalent  degeneracy  which  they 
discern  in  the  Church,  but  the 
Archbishop  is  joyously  confident 
of  redemption  through  a  mysteri- 
ous '* Americanism."  The  blun- 
ders in  ecclesiastical  matters  are 
almost  as  absurd  as  the  pseudo- 
science  of  the  author. 
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Castle  Comedy:  Thompson  Buch- 
anan. Harper.  j^2.oo. 
A  carefully  cheerful  and  the- 
atrical story  of  a  French  noble- 
man who  comes  in  humble  guise 
to  the  home  of  his  English  kins- 
man, and  wooes  and  carries  off 
the  daughter  of  the  house,  after 
fighting  a  duel  with  her  betrothed. 
Colored  pictures  and  borders  in 
color,  an  ornamented  title-page 
and  elaborate  cover  make  a  pretty 
gift-book,  but  the  story  suggests 
diluted  *'  Monsieur  Beaucaire. ' ' 

Cathedrals  of  England  :  Mary  J. 
Taber.  Page.  $1.(30  net. 
Excellent  pictures  after  pho- 
tographs of  the  cathedrals,  in- 
formal descriptions,  and  histories 
written  with  an  eye  to  the  pictur- 
esque, and  anecdotes  of  bishops 
compose  this  work  which  is  de- 
signed for  the  lay  reader,  to  whom 
the  author  ingenuously  offers  an 
appendix  *'In  Explanation  "  de- 
fining the  words  used  in  describ- 
ing a  cathedral.  She  is  evidently 
a  Protestant  who  has  not  sought  in- 
formation from  Catholic  sources 
and  occasionally  falls  into  large 
errors  in  small  matters. 

Cathedrals  of  Southern  France  : 
Francis  Miltoun.  Page.  $\.()o 
net. 

Sketches,  half  historical,  halt 
descriptive  and  not  always  accu- 
rate, form  the  text  of  this  book, 
but  it  has  appendices  containing 
the  plans,  dimensions,  chronology 
of  each  cathedral,  lists  of  dioceses 
past  and  present,  and  other  sup- 
plementary matter.  Its  strong 
point  is  a  series  of  about  sixty  ex- 
cellent drawings  by  Miss  Blanche 
McManus,  reproduced  by  a  new 


process  which  very  well  preserves 
the  effect  of  the  original  medium. 
The  ground  has  never  before  been 
covered  in  one  volume. 

Fergy  the  Guide  :  H.  S.  Canfield, 

Holt.     $1.50. 

Fergy,  otherwise  Ferguson, 
is  a  deliberate,  unabashed  falsifier, 
accurate  in  his  specifications  as  to 
the  weight  and  size  of  imaginary 
entities,  and  as  to  the  length  and 
height  of  the  jumps,leaps,marches, 
and  journeys  which  he  has  effected, 
and  he  is  exceedingly  amusing. 

Fountains  Abbey:  George 
Hodges.  Button.  $3.00  net, 
A  valuable  study  of  the  inter- 
esting ruin  now  in  possession  of 
Lord  Ripon.  The  pictures  are 
admirable,  and  the  text  is  a  curi- 
ous illustration  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  a  devout  Protestant 
by  a  brief  residence  near  this  an- 
cient foundation  and  examination 
of  its  records  and  traditions.  The 
author  is  Dean  of  the  Episcopalian 
Theological  School  at  Harvard 
University. 

Georgians:    Will  N.  Harben. 
Harper.     ;^i.5o. 

The  chief  character,  dissent- 
ing from  many  of  the  articles  of 
belief  held  by  the  Protestant 
Church,  to  which  he  belongs, 
practises  the  broadest  charity, 
and  by  virtue  of  great  shrewdness 
wields  much  influence.  The  plot 
has  great  originality,  the  story 
includes  many  highly  amusing 
episodes  and  is  true  to  the  actu- 
alities of  rustic  life  in  Georgia. 
The  quaint  heterodoxy  of  many 
of  the  personages  forbids  unre- 
served recommendation. 
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Golden  Treasury  of  American 
Songs  and  Lyrics :  Frederic 
Lawrence    Knowles.         Page. 

^1.50. 

A  reprint  of  a  small  anthol- 
ogy issued  some  seven  years  ago, 
and  now  illustrated  with  thirty- 
two  portraits  of  American  au- 
thors. It  is  printed  and  bound 
with  good  taste,  and  as  a  collec- 
tion is  unique  in  containing  only 
such  matter  as  is  described  in  its 
title. 

Green  Diamond:  Arthur  Morri- 
son.    Page.     ^1.50. 

A  tale  of  a  stolen  gem  for 
which  unscrupulous  Indian  Mo- 
hammedans and  scoundrelly  Eng- 
lishmen contend,  while  an  honest 
Englishman  attempts  to  recover 
it.  The  scheme  for  concealing 
the  stone  is  highly  ingenious  and 
makes  its  discovery  a  matter  of  so 
many  surprising  episodes,  that 
the  story,  although  complete, 
does  not  exhaust  half  of  them. 

Hound  from  the  North :  Ridg- 
well  Cullum.  Page.  ;^i.5o. 
A  miner,  being  robbed  of  a 
year's  earnings  by  Indians  who 
drug  him,  uses  the  same  drug  to 
rob  government  officials  carrying 
gold,  and  later  kills  one  of  them 
lest  his  theft  should  be  revealed, 
and  attempts  to  throw  suspicion 
upon  an  innocent  man  who  can- 
not defend  himself  because  he  is 
a  smuggler  and  cannot  safely  go 
into  court.  The  story  contains 
many  novel  features. 

Jess  &  Co.:  J.  J.  Bell.  Harper. 
$1.25. 

An  indolent  young  joiner 
with  a  taste  for  gardening  and  his 


energetic  wife  are  the  chief  per- 
sonages ;  the  processes  by  which 
she  moulded  and  improved  him 
furnish  the  principal  interest,  and 
her  sharp -ton  gued  yet  kindly 
aunt,  her  queer  suitor,  and  a 
meddlesome  spinster  add  amusing 
quality.  Scots  of  a  mitigated 
Glasgow  variety  is  the  dialect  of 
all  the  characters  but  the  heroine. 

Journalism  and   Literature:  H. 

W.  Boynton.  Houghton.  ^1.25 

net. 

Fifteen  essays  embodying 
opinions  expressed  in  the  author's 
Atlantic  Monthly  criticisms,  but 
new  in  form.  They  urge  the 
choice  of  the  best  in  reading  and 
study,  and  are  written  quietly  but 
with  all  necessary  energy  and 
make  a  little  volume  of  good 
criticism. 

Knitting  of  the  Souls:  Maude 
Clark  Gay.  Lee.  ;^i.5o. 
The  nephew  of  Governor 
Bellingham  is  the  hero,  the 
heroine  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
royal  commissioners  sent  to  ex- 
amine into  the  affairs  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  two  hold  similar 
opinions,  and  regard  themselves 
as  linked  by  this  sympathy,  but 
resist  temptation  and  are  left  as 
wedded  lovers.  ' '  King  Philip  ' ' 
plays  [an  important  part  in  their 
story,  which  is  carefully  written. 

Ladder  of    Swords :  Gilbert  Par- 
ker.    Harper.     $^.^0. 

The  heroine,  a  Huguenot  at 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  of  England, 
manages  to  bring  both  her  lover's 
affairs  and  her  own  to  a  happy 
ending.  Many  speeches  actually 
made,  and  many  scenes  recorded 
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by  the  historian  are  introduced 
into  the  narrative,  but  the  picture 
of  Elizabeth  is  grossly  flattered. 

Last  Hope :  Henry  Seton  Merri- 
man .  Scribner.  ^1.50. 
A  putative  grandson  of  Louis 
XVI,  the  son  of  the  child  of  the 
Temple  alleged  to  have  been 
rescued,  is  brought  before  the 
French  Royalists  as  their  rightful 
king  and  is  accepted  by  them. 
He  doubts  the  authenticity  of  the 
chief  piece  of  evidence,  but  partly 
lends  himself  to  the  scheme,  fore- 
seeing that  the  Prince-President 
is  unlikely  to  lead  France  to  hap- 
piness or  even  to  glory.  The 
story  ends  artistically,  and  is  upon 
the  whole  the  best  of  its  author's 
novels. 

Letters  which  Never  Reached 
Him:  Anonymous.  E.  P. 
Duiton.     1^1.50. 

Sentimental,  prettily  written 
letters  from  the  wife  of  a  hope- 
lessly insane  man  to  one  whom 
she  knows  to  be  her  silent  lover. 
The  news  of  his  death  comes  to 
her  not  long  after  her  husband 
dies  and  all  her  letters  are  found 
lying  at  a  post-office.  The  book 
is  written  for  those  with  sufficient 
time,  patience,  and  knowledge  to 
read  the  signs  of  feeling  scattered 
through  the  letters. 

Order  No.  11 :  Caroline  Abbott 
Stanley.  Century.  ^^1.50. 
A  military  order  compelling 
all  Southern  sympathizers  living  in 
a  certain  district  in  Missouri  to 
leave  their  homes,  is  the  last  of  a 
long  series  of  troubles  falling  upon 
a  typical  Southern  family.  The 
pillagers  on   both  sides  and  the 


private  quarrels  of  Kansan  and 
Missourian  are  described  at  some 
length,  and  also  the  intrigues 
abounding  in  Missouri  at  that 
period. 

Picaroons  :  Gelette  Burgess  and 
W.  Irving.  McClure.  $1.50. 
The  mad  adventures  related 
by  four  waifs  who  meet  under 
strange  circumstances,  and  suc- 
ceeding adventures  encountered 
singly  or  in  groups  are  ingeni- 
ously shaped  into  a  story  which 
ends  leaving  all  of  them  fairly 
well  inclined.  One  of  them 
speaks  a  cockney  dialect  of  extra- 
ordinary difficulty  and  the  author 
spares  his  readers  no  letter  of  it. 

President :  Alfred  Henry  Lewis. 
Barnes,     i^i.50. 

A  young  millionaire  conceals 
his  riches  by  entrusting  all  his 
affairs  to  his  English  butler  whom 
society  mistakes  for  a  wondrous 
genius,  and  thus  he  obtains  an 
opportunity  to  woo  a  Senator's 
niece.  His  rival  is  a  Russian 
count  whom  he  attempts  to  drive 
from  the  field  by  ruining  him 
financially,  and  the  result  of  the 
achievement  is  a  successful  at- 
tempt to  rob  the  United  States 
Treasury,  but  at  last  the  tale 
comes  to  a  happy  and.  A  shadowy 
resemblance  to  recent  history  is 
used  to  deepen  the  reader's  in- 
terest. 

Seeker :    Harry     Leon     Wilson. 

Doubleday.     |i  i .  5  o . 

The  reader's  sympathy  is  as- 
siduously directed  toward  a  skep- 
tic whose  doubts  are  equally 
mingled  with  blasphemy  and  bad 
logic,    all    possible    good    moral 
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qualities  being  bestowed  upon 
him.  His  believing  grandfather 
is  hard  and  cold ;  his  apparently 
believing  brother  is  intellectually 
shallow  and  vain,  and  morally 
hypocritical.  The  characters  and 
even  the  collocation  of  charac- 
ters are  possible,  but  the  author's 
treatment  of  them  makes  the  book 
highly  mischievous. 

Sequil :  Henry  A.  Shute.  Everett. 
^i.oo. 

This  continuation  of  ' '  The 
Diary  of  a  Real  Boy  ' '  contains 
entries  long  enough  for  a  Pepys, 
although  the  writer  has  not 
learned  to  spell  or  to  use  the  capi- 
tal''!." The  spelling  is  uni- 
form, although  incorrect,  and  this 
is  manifestly  unnatural.  The 
boy's  doings  are  entirely  lacking 
in  originality,  and  belong  to  the 
D anbury  News  stratum  of  Ameri- 
can humor. 

Turk:  OpieRead.  Laird.  $1.50. 

Hot  doctrinal  disputes,  in 
which  the  unbeliever  is  always 
triumphant,  occupy  much  space 
in  the  story,  and  the  author's  evi- 
dent bias  is  toward  Universalism. 
As  a  picture  of  life  in  the  Border 
States  before  and  during  the  war 
and  of  the  development  of  the 
hero's  simple  character  the  book 
is   excellent,    although     its    style 


lacks  ease,  but  its  defence  of 
Christianity  is  as  weak  as  its  angry 
attacks  upon  it. 

Vergilius :    Irving  T.    Bacheller. 

Harper.     ;^i.5o. 

A  Roman  of  the  time  of 
Augustus  is  exhibited  as  feeling, 
thinking  and  talking  in  the  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
as  loving  a  girl  who  conducts  her- 
self like  an  ill-bred  New  York  girl 
well-read  in  French  novels. 
Augustus  Caesar  is  pictured  with 
some  skill ;  Herod  and  his  house- 
hold are  caricatured,  and  Jerusalem 
is  shown  as  honeycombed  by  con- 
spiracies conducted  in  a  Masonic 
manner.  The  story  ends  with  the 
birth  of  Our  Lord,  and  the  scene 
of  the  first  Christmas  morn  is 
described  with  extraordinary 
futility. 

Wings  and  No  Eyes :  Philip 
Crutcher.  Grafton.  ;^i.5o. 
An  ignorant  travelling  sales- 
man buys  a  bookshop  in  a  country 
town,  and  hearing  that  a  successful 
and  eccentric  novelist  lives  near 
declares  that  he  will  marry  her. 
His  unsuccessful  courtship,  and 
the  vagaries  of  two  girls  unable  to 
decide  which  of  two  men  they 
desire  to  marry,  compose  the  story, 
which  the  author  interrupts  at 
brief  intervals  to  make  dull  and 
affected  comments. 


American  Boys'  Life  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt:  Edward  Strate- 
meyer.     Lee.     ^1.25. 

Personal  traits  and  achieve- 
ments exclude  politics  from  this 
book,  which  is  chiefly  illustrated 
by  portraits.     The  spirit  is  better 


juvenile. 

than  the  style, 
years  of  age.] 


[Ten  to  thirteen 


Book  of  Little  Boys :  Helen  Dawes 
Brown .    Houghton .    $1.00. 
Four   pictures   with   borders 
packed   with    the    objects    men- 
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tioned  in  four  stories,  and  ten 
stories  without  pictures,  all  telling 
of  boys  not  too  good  to  endanger 
their  health  and  good  enough  to 
associate  with  any  boy.  [Four 
to  eight.] 

Boy  Courier  of  Napoleon:  W.  C. 

Sprague.     Lee,     $1.50. 

A  mythical  French  drummer- 
boy's  adventures  at  Hohenlinden, 
in  the  First  Consul's  Court,  and 
in  San  Domingo  and  Louisiana, 
with  a  plain  narrative  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana.  The  book 
partly  corrects  the  anachronism  of 
the  title.      [Ten  to  thirteen.] 

Cat  Tales:   E.  Nesbit.     Button. 
$0.25. 

Bright,  humorous  stories, 
cleverly  illustrated  and  excellently 
written.      [Six  to  ten.] 

Dorothy  Dainty  at  School :  Amy 
Brooks.     Lee.     $1.00. 

A  chapter  in  the  life  of  a 
rich  little  girl,  introducing  a  silly, 
pretentious  child,  and  the  recovery 
of  a  friend  stolen  to  be  made  a 
stage-dancer.  The  author  illus- 
trates the  book  very  prettily. 
[Six  to  ten.] 

Honor   Girl :    Evelyn   Raymond. 
Lee.     $1.50. 

A  college  course  won  by 
scholarship  attracts  the  heroine 
less  than  her  duty  to  her  family, 
and  she  is  rewarded  by  being  able 
to  help  every  member  of  it.  [Ten 
to  fifteen.] 

Joel,   a  Boy   of  Galilee  :   Annie 

Fellowes  Johnson.  Page.  $1.50. 

A  reprint  with   many  good 

illustrations    of   the    story    of  a 


cripple  healed  by  our  Lord.  It 
lacks  the  indefinable  touch  given 
by  Catholicity,  but  is  tender  and 
reverent  in  intention. 

Josephine :    Ellen   Douglas    De- 
land.     Harper.     $1.25. 

Two  girl  cousins  coming 
almost  unannounced  into  a  family 
of  boys  and  causing  much  heart- 
burning at  first,  become  very  dear 
to  the  whole  circle.  The  author 
insinuates  gentle  warnings  against 
boldness  and  coquetry.  [Ten  to 
fifteen.] 

Laurel  Token  :  Annie  M.  Barnes. 
Lee.     51-25. 

The  Yamasou  rising  in 
South  Carolina,  1 715-16,  serves 
as  a  background  for  an  innocent 
love  story,  including  a  little  fun 
and  many  acts  of  heroism. 
[Twelve  to  sixteen.] 

Little  Cousin  Series.   Little  Jew- 
ish   Cousin :     Mary   Hazleton 
Wade.       Little     Canadian 
Cousin :       Elizabeth     Roberts 
Macdonald.     Page.     $0.50. 
Six  full-page  pictures  in  col- 
ors illustrate  these  books,  of  which 
the  former  describes  a  brother  and 
sister  living  in  Jerusalem  of  the 
present  day,  and  learning  of  the 
ancient    glories    and    sorrows  of 
their    race.       The     latter    book 
lightly  defines  the  different  condi- 
tions in   the    several    provinces. 
[Six  to  eight.] 

Long  Bridge  Boys :  W.  O.  Stod- 
dard. Lothrop.  ;^  1 . 2  5 . 
Secession  and  Union  sym- 
pathy are  represented  by  the  two 
heroes,  one  of  whom  discovers 
and  thwarts  a  plot  to  capture  Mr. 
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Lincoln  immediately  after  his  first 
inauguration.  The  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  popular  mind  in 
i860  is  excellently  described. 
[Ten  to  fourteen.] 

Making  the  Nine:  A.  T.  Dudley. 
Lee.     ^1.25. 

Valuable  baseball  hints  and 
pithy  fragments  of  moral  teach- 
ing thickly  sprinkled  in  a  good 
story  of  life  at  a  boys'  prepara- 
tory school.    [Eight  to  twelve.] 

New  World  Fairy  Book:  How- 
ard Angus  Kennedy.    Dutton. 

A  pretty  quarto  excellently 
interesting  and  chiefly  filled  with 
Indian  stories  told  by  a  hard- 
working modern  Indian  to  a 
young  pale-face.  They  abound 
in  common  sense,  although  highly 
amusing.     [Six  to  ten.] 

Phyllis's  Field  Friends.  Little 
Animals :  Lenore  E.  Mulcts. 
Page.     ;^i.oo. 

Six  excellent  pictures  in 
black  and  green  present  some  of 
the  animals.  The  others  figure 
in  stories,  and  in  talks  with  the 
heroine,  and  are  scientifically  de- 
scribed.    [Six  to  twelve.] 

Stories    of   Brave    Old    Times : 

Helen    M.    Cleveland.       Lee. 
$1.25. 

Effective  although  too  ab- 
ruptly phrased  stories  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Samuel  Adams, 
Allen,  Hancock,  and  other  patri- 
ots,  and  of  Arnold  and  Andre. 


Admirably  illustrated,  and  bound 
in  buff  and  blue.  [Eight  to  fif- 
teen.] 

Tales  of  a  Poultry  Farm  :  Clara 
D.  Piersen.  Dutton.  $1.00 
net. 

Short  stories  in  which  fowls 
talk,  and  their  ways  are  descibed 
with  accuracy.  The  style  is  dis- 
figured by  such  phrases  as  *  *  visit 
with."      [Six  to  eight.] 

Taming  of  Betty :  Cally  Ryland. 


Li 


j^i.oo. 


Betty  is  unruly  and  addicted 
to  practical  jokes ;  her  mother  is 
a  hypochondriac,  her  father  in- 
different to  her,  and  school  will 
not  tame  her  and  typhoid  has  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  [Ten  to 
twelve.] 

Young  Vigilantes:    Samuel 
Adams  Drake.      Lee.     $1.25. 

A  well-written  and  histor- 
ically accurate  description  of  the 
California  of  the  *  *  gold  fever  ' ' 
days,  with  some  account  of 
strangely  made  fortunes.  [Ten 
to  fourteen.] 

Yours  with  aU  my  Heart :  Esther 
M.  Baxendale.     Page.    ;^i.5o. 

The  autobiography  of  an 
Italian  greyhound  whose  self- 
praise  is  often  unintentionally 
funny  but  easily  forgiven  by  a  dog 
lover.  The  illustrations  are  half- 
tones from  excellent  photographs, 
and  gentleness  and  kindness  are 
taught  by  example.  [Eight  to 
any  age.] 


Literary  Chat, 


At  last  Father  Sheehan,  the  parish  priest  of  Doneraile,  now  Doctor  and  Canon, 
whom  it  was  our  privilege  to  introduce  to  the  reading  world  at  large  by  the  publica- 
tion in  our  pages  of  My  New  Curate  and  Luke  Delmege,  and  later  by  the  philo- 
sophical reflections,  Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars ,  which  appeared  in  The  Dolphin 
— is  going  to  give  us  a  new  story  of  that  delightful  type  of  Irish  life  of  which  he  has 
proved  himself  the  unequalled  master  by  reason  of  the  fresh  air  of  the  priestly 
genius  breathing  through  his  writing.  And  of  course  the  new  serial  will  first  appear 
in  The  Dolphin. 

Although  introduced  by  a  priest,  the  genial  pastor  of  Glenanaar^  from  which 
place  the  story  takes  its  name,  the  plot  is  that  of  a  romance  with  an  historical  setting 
in  which  the  great  Liberator,  O'Connell,  and  other  well-known  personages  of  the 
same  period  figure.  The  narrative  opens  with  the  appearance  in  his  native  town  of 
an  Irish  lad  who,  after  having  spent  twenty  years  in  America,  returns  as  a  Yankee 
in  appearance,  but  with  his  heart  full  of  the  love  for  the  old  sod  and  the  Colleen 
Bawn  whom  he  had  left  because  he  deemed  himself  unworthy  of  her.  It  is  a 
beautiful  story,  full  of  the  pathos  and  wit,  which  like  mist  and  sunshine  so  aptly 
combine  to  produce  the  rainbow  glories  of  the  Irish  character. 


Some  one  asks  :  **  Is  Glenanaarz.  real  town  or  a  fiction  ?  "  Not  precisely  a  fiction 
though  not  a  town  or  village.  There  is  near  the  boundary  of  Limerick  and  Cork, 
five  miles  south  of  Kilfinane,  a  fine  valley  which  bears  the  popular  name  Glenanair^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  **glen  of  slaughter,"  because  here  a  great  battle  was  fought  in 
defence  of  Erin's  liberties.  There  are  similar  names  to  be  found  all  over  Ireland, 
such  as  Glenane,  Glenaun,  Glenaree  (valley  of  the  king),  and  Glennageare  or 
Gleann-na-geaer  (glen  of  the  berries). 

Mr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  has  some  fine  things  in  his  article  on  The  School  of  Life 
in  the  current  (October)  Harper' s  Magazine.  He  pleads  for  serious  reading,  that 
will  educate  not  only  the  reader  but  those  with  whom  he  or  she  comes  in  contact : 

'*  I  want  books  not  to  pass  the  time,  but  to  fill  it  with  beautiful  thoughts  and 
images,  to  enlarge  my  world,  to  give  me  new  friends  in  the  spirit,  to  purify  my 
ideals  and  make  them  clear,  to  show  me  the  local  color  of  unknown  regions  and 
the  bright  stars  of  immortal  truth. 

**  I  wish  to  go  abroad,  to  hear  new  messages,  to  meet  new  people,  to  get  a 
fresh  point  of  view,  to  revisit  other  ages,  to  listen  to  the  oracles  of  Delphi  and  drink 
deep  of  the  springs  of  Pieria.  The  only  writer  who  can  tell  me  anything  of  real 
value  about  my  familiar  environment  is  the  genius  who  shows  me  that,  after  all,  it  is 
not  familiar,  but  strange,  crowded  with  secrets  unguessed  and  possibilities 
unrealized. 

'*  The  two  things  best  worth  writing  about  in  poetry  and  fiction  are  the  symbols 
of  nature  and  the  passions  of  the  human  heart.     I  want  also  an  essayist  who  will 
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clarify  life  by  gentle  illumination  and  lambent  humor  ;  a  philosopher  who  will  help 
me  see  the  reason  of  things  apparently  unreasonable  ;  a  historian  who  will  show  me 
how  peoples  have  risen  and  fallen  ;  and  a  biographer  who  will  let  me  touch  the 
hand  of  the  great  and  the  good.  This  is  the  magic  of  literature.  This  is  how  real 
books  help  to  educate  us  in  the  School  of  Life." 


Etienne  Dumont,  whose  Souvenir  sur  Mirabeau  has  just  appeared  in  English 
translation  (Putnam's  Sons)  by  Lady  Seymour,  recalls  numerous  political  incidents 
from  the  days  of  the  "Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  "  which  might  serve  in  a 
sketch  of  the  present  democratic  rule  in  France.  Historians  will  some  day  point  out 
the  imbecility  of  the  leaders  who  sway  the  destiny  of  France  to-day  with  all  the 
glamour  and  false  reclame  of  which  the  Parisian  regisseurs  de  theatre  are  masters. 
Says  Dumont:  **  The  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  French  is  conceit ;  every* mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  considered  himself  capable  of  undertaking  everything.  If  you 
proposed  to  the  first  hundred  men  you  met  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  to  the  same 
number  in  the  streets  of  London,  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  Government,  ninety- 
nine  of  them  would  accept  in  Paris  and  ninety-nine  would  refuse  in  London." 


Mr.  C.  S.  Devas  writes  a  very  thoughtful  paper  in  this  issue  under  the 
somewhat  startling  title,  Is  Democracy  Bankrupt  ?  We  may  assure  the  prospective 
reader  that  this  is  not  a  political  campaign  document,  but  rather  a  study  in  economic 
and  social  science  which  calls  for  the  attention  of  educated  men  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  our  Republic.  An  honest  statesman  might  choose  to  differ  from  the 
author,  but  he  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  arguments  of  the  ethical  philosopher  where 
they  rest  upon  logical  deductions.  Mr.  Devas  is  an  Oxford  man,  the  author  of 
Groundwork  of  Economics ,  and  has  contributed  to  the  Stony  hurst  series  of  text-books 
in  philosophy  the  volume  on  Political  Economy.  His  Studies  of  Family  Life  among 
the  various  historical  nationalities  is  a  most  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  on  Social  Science,  which  deserves  to  be  reprinted. 


An  American  lady,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers^  has  some- 
thing practical  to  say  on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce.  She  lays  down  the 
following  precepts  for  different  classes  of  people,  which,  if  somewhat  drastic  in  form 
and  difficult  to  carry  out,  commend  themselves  as  being  sound  in  principle. 

Begin  at  the  beginning  by  teaching  children  the  real  meaning  and  sacredness  of 
marriage. 

Teach  them  that  it  is  a  permanent  relation  for  life,  or  nothing. 

Enlighten  girls  as  to  their  duty  as  future  wives  and  mothers. 

Impress  upon  boys  the  fact  that  marriage  is  the  holiest  bond  in  life. 

Never  advise  girls  to  marry  for  any  other  motive  than  love. 

Money  should  be  strictly  ruled  out  of  the  marriage  consideration.  Character  is 
the  chief  requisite. 

Make  re-marriage  for  divorced  people  impossible. 

Ostracize  absolutely  divorced  couples  who  re-marry. 

Let  ministers  all  over  the  country  unite  to  refuse  sanction  to  such  marriages. 

Let  unhappily  mated  pairs  focus  every  effort  to  making  the  best  of  the  situation. 

Let  impossibly  mated  couples  separate,  but  not  re-marry. 

Let  parents,  teachers,  clergymen,  legislators,  and  all  reformers  unite  to  utterly 
discourage  the  evil  and  stamp  it  out  of  the  country. 
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Mr.  Orby  Shipley,  the  veteran  .hymnologist,  has  transmitted  to  The  Dolphin 
an  elaborate  essay  in  comparative  hymnology  by  Mr.  C.  F.  S.Warren,  M.A.,  entitled 
*'  Notes  on  the  Dies  Irae  and  its  English  Versions."  Mr,  Warren  and  Mr.  Brooke 
collaborated  in  the  preparation  of  the  excellent  list  of  translations  of  the  great  Hymn 
into  English  which  appears  in  the  Dictionary  of  Hymnology.  To  the  same  scholar's 
long  labors  in  collecting  versions  of  the  Hymn  Mr.  Shipley  acknowledged  indebted- 
ness for  references,  in  the  latter' s  now  classical  essay  on  *'  Fifty  Versions  of  Dies 
Irae,"  which  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Review  in  1883.  Mr.  Warren's  extended 
essay  will  appear  serially  in  The  Dolphin,  commencing  with  the  November  issue. 


Father  John  B.  Tabb  writes  to  us  :  "  In  the  Literary  Chat  of  your  current  issue, 
Mr.  Lowell  is  quoted  as  using  the  worn  glimpsed  in  an  active  sense  where  in  each 
instance  it  is  evidently  passive.  'Glimpsed  in  fair  weather,*  'Glimpsed  in  pass- 
ing' surely  means  'seen '  and  not  'saw'  in  such  circumstances." 

Father  Tabb  seems  to  have  misapprehended  the  question  at  issue,  which  is  not 
one  of  the  technical  naming,  in  grammar,  of  a  certain  part  of  speech,  but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  verb  itself.  Professor  Stockley  complained  of  the  use  of  the  verb  "to 
glimpse  "  in  a  transitive  sense.  "  One  is  not  happy,"  he  wrote,  "  at  'to  glimpse  ' 
=  to  catch  a  glimpse  of,  even  if  it  is  Chaucer  English."  A  passive  participle 
(glimpsed,  or  "seen  in  passing")  implies  an  active  transitive  meaning  in  the  verb  itself. 
The  verb  "  to  glimpse"  is  also  used  intransitively  ;  but  it  is  very  clear  that  the  mean- 
ing is  different  in  that  use,  while  "  to  glimpse"  =  "  to  see  in  passing  "  is  the  tran- 
sitive sense  in  which  Lowell  uses  it  in  the  quotation  referred  to  by  Father  Tabb. 
The  Century  Dictionary,  indeed,  under  the  heading  of  "glimpse,  trans."  gives  the 
very  participle  ' '  glimpsed ' '  as  the  first  illustration  of  the  verb  used  transitively.  It 
gives  another  illustration  (from  Science^  of  the  verb  transitive,  ' '  glimpsing. "  It  also 
gives  "glimpsed"  =  "saw  "  and  another  illustration  of  "glimpsed"  =  "seen." 
All  of  these  four  illustrations  occur  as  illustrations  of  "  glimpse  "  used  transitively. 


Probably  there  has  never  before  assembled  a  body  of  scholars  quite  so  repre- 
sentative of  the  present  status  of  secular  philosophy  as  that  which  at  this  writing  is 
gathered  together  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  (September  19-25).  The  general 
purpose  of  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  to  aid  in  the  unification 
of  knowledge  by  bringing  into  personal  contact  a  large  number  of  specialists  in  all 
branches  of  science.  Philosophy  occupies  the  position  of  Department  I  in  the  divi- 
sion of  normative  science.  The  speaker  for  the  Division  is  Professor  Royce  of 
Harvard,  Ladd  of  Yale  and  Howison  of  California  being  the  speakers  for  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Sections  of  Philosophy  are  represented  by  the  most  eminent  workers  in 
that  field.  To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  best  known,  there  is  Otto  Pfleiderer  of 
Berlin,  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion ;  Windelband  (Heidelberg),  in  that  oi  Logic ; 
Benno  Erdmann  (Bonn),  in  that  of  Methodology  ;  Ethics  has  such  scholars  as  Palmer 
(Harvard),  and  Sorley  (Cambridge,  England) ;  Aesthetics  has  Tufts  (Chicago),  and 
Dessoir  (Berlin);  General  /*^jj/<r/^c/(9§7  has  Strong))  (Columbia),  Hoeflfding  (Copen- 
hagen), and  Ward  (Cambridge) ;  Experimental  Psychology  is  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Pace  (Washington),  and  has  for  speakers  Ebbinghaus  (Breslau),  and  Titchener  (Cor- 
nell).     Comparative  Psychology  is  under  the  headship  of  Sanford  (Clark  University) 
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and  Lloyd  Morgan  (University  College,  Bristol),  whilst  Abnormal  Psychology  has  so 
distinguished  a  scholar  as  Pierre  Janet  amongst  its  speakers.  It  were,  of  course,  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  cooperation  of  even  these  luminous  minds  and  their  hardly 
less  notable  associates  will  result  in  a  very  marked  unification  of  philosophy ;  their 
habitual  divergence  of  view  can  hardly  be  brought  into  convergence  within  a  week. 
Still  the  grouping  of  so  much  light  even  for  so  short  a  time  is  not  unlikely  to  result 
in  a  wide  radiation  at  least  through  the  publication  of  the  addresses  and  discussions. 


Critics  of  English  speech  who  stand  for  correct  expression  are  apt  to  overstrain 
the  demands  of  good  form  in  language  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  usage,  which  also 
claims  its  rights.  We  all  know  that  there  are  certain  direct  violations  in  writing  and 
speech  of  the  canons  of  aesthetic  science  and  of  grammar,  which  nevertheless  every- 
body condones  because  nobody  takes  them  literally.  Thus  we  speak  of  sun-rises 
when  we  mean  earth -turnings,  or  we  tell  a  child  in  a  railway  car  to  "  look  out" 
when  we  mean  "look  in."  The  following  conversation,  overheard  in  a  tele- 
phone station,  is  quoted  by  a  recent  writer  as  an  illustration  of  the  peculiarities  of 
conversational  expressions.  B.  A.  (at  the  telephone):  "Good  morning,  Mrs. 
.  I'd  like  to  speak  to  Mr.  for  a  moment." 

Mrs.  :   "I'm  sorry,  Mr.  ,  but  my  husband  isn't  down  yet." 

B.  A.    {inquiringly^:   "  Isn't  down  yet  ?" 

Mrs.  :   **  I  mean  he  isn't  up  yet.     I'm  letting  him  sleep  late  this  morning  ; 

he  was  so  down  last  evening  over  his  office  troubles  that  he  was  about  ready  to  give 
up.     He  says  he'll  be  down  as  soon  as  he  gets  up." 


Similarly  amusing  and  confusing  is  the  following  doggerel  printed  under  the 
title  of  "  Vapid  Vaporings,"  in  which  odd  suspension  is  created  by  the  misplaced 
punctuation  : 

♦*  In  his  court  King  Charles  was  standing  on  his  head  a  golden  crown. 
And  his  royal  brow  was  wrinkled  in  a  most  portentous  frown. 
Fifty  courtiers  entered  walking  on  their  hands  were  jewels  bright, 
Set  in  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  what  a  rare  and  splendid  sight ; 
Four  and  twenty  noble  ladies,  proud  and  fair  and  ten  feet  long 
Were  the  trains  that  flowed  behind  them  borne  by  pages  stout  and  strong. 
See  the  Queen  how  sad  and  tearful,  as  the  King  cuts  off  her  head 
One  bright  tress  of  hair,  at  parting,  and  she  wishes  she  were  dead." 


The  new  woman,  and  the  Club  woman  whose  conquering  career  was  first  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Robert  Grant' s  Unleavened  Bread^  have  suffered  worse  attacks  in  The 
Woman  Errant y  and  Confessions  of  a  Club  Woman,  in  which  women  are  advised  tore- 
main  at  home,  and  are  shown  as  very  unpleasing  persons  in  their  club  ;  and  these  books 
are  written  by  women.  The  Singular  Miss  Smith,  and  The  Little  Vanities  of  Mrs. 
Whitaker,  although  less  serious  than  the  other  three  books,  are  similar  in  sentiment. 
Can  it  be  that  the  down-trodden  slaves  of  the  female  suffragists  of  a  generation  ago 
regret  their  chains  ?  Meantime,  the  women  who  have  entered  politics  by  way  of  the 
School  Board  are  showing  great  capacity  for  "  log-rolling,"  jobbery,  and  all  the  other 
tricks  of  the  trade,  and  are  transforming  the  male  members  of  the  boards  into  the 
most  rigid  of  anti-female  suffragists. 
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A  proverb  in  the  New  England  .vernacular  testifies,  **  A  minister's  son  and  a 
deacon's  daughter  always  do  as  they  hadn't  oughter,"  and  the  sons  of  British  divines 
often  seem  to  be  insensible  to  their  fathers'  theology.  The  brilliancy  of  the  younger 
Arnold  would  have  been  small  solace  to  his  father,  had  he  lived  to  read  the  wailings 
of  the  Saturday  Review' s  *'  Elegant  Jeremiah  ;  "  but  perhaps  a  more  flagrant  instance 
is  afforded  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Benson,  the  son  of  a  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Begin- 
ning with  a  book,  possibly  excusable  as  a  description  of  an  existing  type  but  deplora- 
ble in  its  evident  intention,  and  in  the  worst  of  bad  taste,  he  seemed  to  repent,  and 
has  since  produced  nothing  exactly  of  the  same  sort ;  but  his  TAe  Challoners  is  full  of 
ironies  to  one  who  keeps  the  writer's  parentage  in  mind.  The  real  hero  of  this 
book  is  an  excellent  Anglican  clergyman,  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unable  to  lead  his 
own  children  in  the  path  of  righteousness  as  he  sees  it.  His  son,  a  musician,  be- 
comes a  Catholic,  for*  instance,  and  his  daughter  insists  on  marrying  an  infidel. 
These  things,  as  Dr.  Ward  said,  **  might  happen  to  any  one,"  but  what  is  the  rea- 
son which  the  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  thinks  sufficient  ground  for  a  con- 
vert's  reception  by  the  Church  ?  The  youth  was  hungry  for  beauty;  he  was  pained 
by  his  father's  objections  to  the  secular  music  of  Wagner  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
church  service  ;  he  wanted  color  and  various  other  things.  So  he  said  he  was  going 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  apparently  in  search  of  things  that  his  soul  loved.  Mr. 
Benson  refrains  from  giving  his  interview  with  the  priest,  to  whom  he  went  for  in- 
struction, and  this  is  a  pity.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  a  Protestant 
thinks  a  priest  would  say  to  such  a  '*  convert." 


Mr.  W.  L.  Alden,  speaking  of  the  literary  standard  represented  by  a  certain 
high  order  of  fiction  cultivated  by  the  present  generation  of  educated  readers,  says  : 
**  We  claim  for  what  we  consider  a  higher  order  of  fiction — that  which  is  mainly  of 
psychical  interest,  which  touches  vibrant  and  throbbing  human  life  in  its  intimate 
recesses  and  deep  involvements,  and  which  discloses  the  truths  of  life  in  life's  own 
terms — that  it  is  the  most  signal  mark  of  our  progress  in  culture,  having  its  comple- 
ment in  the  very  large  audience  which  demands  such  fiction  and  derives  therefrom 
its  highest  satisfaction."  We  have  only  recently  heard  the  statement  from  a  promi- 
nent Catholic  editor  supported  by  the  experience  of  some  Catholic  booksellers  who 
claim  to  know,  that  high  class  fiction  is  not  much  in  demand  among  Catholics.  If 
this  be  true  at  present,  we  see  at  all  events  signs  of  better  taste  in  the  growing 
interest  to  bring  Catholic  College  and  Academy  education  up  to  the  highest  literary 
as  well  as  moral  level. 


A  Life  of  Coventry  Patmore  is  promised  in  the  Scribner's  Literary  Series.  The 
author  is  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  who  collaborated  with  Dr.  Garnett  in  the  magnificently 
published  (Macmillan)  but  otherwise  disappointing  history  of  English  Literature. 
The  reader  will  recall  that  a  fine  edition  of  Memoirs  and  Correspond  nee  of  Patmore, 
whose  "Angel  in  the  House"  represents  to  our  thinking  a  bit  of  literature  which 
Catholic  schools  of  the  higher  order  cannot  afford  to  neglect,  was  published  four 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys  (2  vols.  London  :  Bell  &  Sons),  whom  the  gifted 
convert  had  designated  as  his  literary  executor,  although  the  name  of  Mrs.  Patmore 
alone  appeared  in  the  written  will  found  after  the  poet's  death. 
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In  the  text  of  the  Mediaeval  Mystery  Play  The  Tille  TkekerSy-<ff&\xs,e  the  following 
old  English  characters  not  found  in  our  alphabet :  p^  J>j  2.  They  stand  respectively 
for  the  initial  soft  TTi  and  ih  in  modem  English,  and  for  the  aspirated  guttural  y  at 
the  beginning  of  a  syllable.  We  might  suggest  that  this  play  furnishes  material 
simultaneously  for  the  study  of  Middle  English  and  for  being  rendered  into  modern 
language  with  song  and  scene,  as  a  Christmas  Cantata.  We  have  in  preparation 
another  play  of  similar  character  for  the  December  number. 


The  widespread  production  of  Everyman  in  England  and  America  has  con- 
tributed much  to  make  the  study  of  the  old  'Morality  Plays  popular.  Professor 
Gayley,  of  the  University  of  California,  has  taken  a  number  of  the  ancient  plays 
relating  to  the  Christmas  season,  and  combined  them  into  a  Nativity  Play  to  which 
he  gives  the  title  of  The  Star  of  Bethlehem.  The  text  is  being  published  by  Fox, 
Duffield  &  Co.  Readers  of  The  Dolphin  will  be  kept  familiar  with  this  kind  of 
literature  which  furnishes  excellent  models  to  higher  English  classes  for  study  and 
adaptation  in  modern  form. 


In  his  most  recent  book,  Aubrey  de  Vere :  A  Memoir  Based  on  His  Unpub- 
lished Diaries  and  CorresJ)ondence,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  gives  records  of  the  poet's 
intercourse  with  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Browning,  and  Cardinal  Newman  ; 
selections  from  his  correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Edward  Villiers 
and  contemporary  incidents  of  the  Irish  famine  of  1846.  Some  letters  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  hitherto  unpublished,  will  be  included. 


Books  Received* 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  ASCETICAL. 

Within  and  Without  the  Church.  By  Rev.  J.  Laxenaire.  Adapted  from 
the  French  by  Rev.  J.  M  Leleu.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.  1904.  Pp.  76. 
Price,  J550.30. 

Sequentia  Christiana,  or  Elements  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
Charles  B.  Dawson,  S.J.,  B.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  London:  R.  and  T. 
Washbouine  ;  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Bros.  1904,  Pp.  vii — 
316. 

The  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God.  An  exposition  by 
Archbishop  Ullathorne.  Revised  by  Canon  lies,  D.D.,  and  with  an  Introduction 
by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers. 
1904.     Pp.  221.     Price,  $0.70,  net. 

Das  kleine  Offizium  der  seligsten  Jungfrau  Maria  fur  fie  drei  ^eiten 
DES  Jahres  nach  DEM  RoMiscHEN  BREVIER.  Latcinischer  Text  mit  deutschen 
Rubriken  und  Vorbemerkungen.  Regensburg,  Rom,  New  York  und  Cincinnati : 
Druck  und  Verlag  von  Friedrich  Pustet.      1904.     Pp.  309. 

Sanctissimi  Domini  Nostri  Leonis  Divina  Providentia  Papae  XI H  Epis- 
tolae  Encyclicae.  Series  sexta  (ultima).  Cum  nominum  etrerum  indice  omnium 
sex  serierum.  Friburgi  Brisgoviae  :  Sumptibus  Herder.  Pp.  41-22.  Price,  j^o.90, 
net. 
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Catholic  Truth  Society,  Loqdon,  England.  Rome's  Appalling  Record^  or 
the  French  Clergy  and  Its  Calumniators^  by  the  Rev.  John  G6rard,  S  J. ;  A  Spanish 
Heroine  in  England ;  Dona  Louisa  de  Carvajal ;  A  Tale  of  Mexican  Horrors ^  by 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J. ;  Are  Indulgences  Sold  in  Spain  {The  Bula  de  la 
Cruzada),  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  F.  Smith,  S.J.;  Motu  Proprio  of  Pope  Pius  the  Tenth 
on  Christian  Democracy  and  Sacred  Music.     Price,  One  Penny. 

Within  and  Without  the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Laxenaire.  Adapted 
from  the  French  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Leleu.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.  1904. 
Pp.  76.     Price,  $0.30  net. 

HISTORY. 

Le  Catholicisme  dans  les  Tempes  Modernes.  Tome  Premier.  Ses  Resist- 
ances. Le  Concordat — les  Evenements — les  Doctrines.  Abb6  Gibier,  cur6  de  Saint- 
Paterns,  k  Orleans.  Paris :  P.  Lethielleux,  Libraire-Editeur.  1904.  P.  viii — 
595- 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Lives  of  the  English  Martyrs  Declared  Blessed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  in 
1886  and  1895.  Written  by  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  of  the  Secular  Clergy  and  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  Completed  and  Edited  by  Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.S.B.,  of  Erd- 
ington  Abbey.  Volume  I :  Martyrs  under  Henry  VIII.  London  :  Burns  &  Oates  ; 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  Benziger  Brothers.  1904.  Pp.  547.  Price, 
jj!2.75  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Ray.  A  Story  of  the  Time  of  Christ.  By  R.  Monlaur.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Leleu.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.  1904.  Pp. 
203.     Price,  ;55o.45  net. 

The  Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Field,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith.  Two  papers  read  at  the  Missionary  Conference  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  (April  6-12,  1904).  By  the  Rev.  J.  Freri,  D.C.L.,  National  Director,  and 
the  Rev.  James  A.  Walsh,  Boston  Diocesan  Director  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith.  Published  by  the  Society,  627  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 
Pp.  32. 

Elementary  Woodworking.  By  Edwin  W.  Foster.  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  London  :  Ginn  &  Co.     Pp..  129.     Price,  j^o.75. 

Manuel  du  Latin  Commercial.  Par  le  Docteur  Ch.  Colombo.  Les  nations 
unies  par  la  vapeur,  par  1' electricity,  sont  desunies  par  le  langage  :  le  XXe  si^cle 
mettra  fin  a  cette  monstruosite.  Deuxieme  edition.  Le  Latin  a  ouvert  le  monde  au 
commerce  et  ^  la  civilisation.  Paris :  P.  Lethielleux.  1904.  Pp.  192.  Prix, 
broche,  I  franc ;  en  cartonnage  classique,  i  fr.  25 ;  en  reliure  souple,  i  fr.  50- 

'*  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies."  Educational  Briefs,  No.  7.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
T.  Henry,  Litt.D.     Philadelphia,  Pa.     Pp.  58. 

St.  Michael's  Almanac.  For  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1905.  For  the  Benefit 
of  St.  Joseph's  Tech.  School,  Shermerville,  111.  Printed  and  published  by  the 
Society  of  the  Divine  Word,  Shermerville,  Ind.     Pp.  112.     Price,  j^i.oo. 

Same  in  German. 

Amerikanisches  Missionsblatt.  Illustrierte  Monatsschrift  fiir  die  christl. 
Familie,  zur  religiosen  Anregung,  Belehrung  und  Unterhaltung.  Herausgegeben 
zum  Besten  der  St.  Josephs  technischen  Schule.  Redaktion,  Druck  und  Verlag 
der  Society  of  the  Divine  Word,  Shermerville,  111. 
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DIES  IRAE. 

THE  following  English  version  of  the  Dies  L-ae  is  a  cento  in  tro- 
chaic 7  s,  collated  from  various  authors  whose  translations  of  the 
selected  stanzas  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Warren  as  among  the  best. 
The  stanzas  will  be  found  under  their  several  numerical  headings  in 
subsequent  articles  on  the  Dies  Irae  in  these  pages. 

Editor. 


Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla ; 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 


Ah  that  day  of  wrath  and  woe, 
When  the  fire  that  seers  foreknow 
All  the  world  shall  overflow. 

(^Canon  Bright,  author  of 
Athanasius.') 


Quantus  tremor  est  futurus 
Quando  Judex  est  venturus 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus  ! 


O  what  trembling  shall  appear 
When  His  coming  shall  be  near 
Who  shall  all  things  strictly  clear. 
(Dean  Alford,  1844.) 


Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 


At  the  unearthly  trump's  command 
Heard  in  graves  of  every  land 
All  before  the  throne  must  stand. 
(Canon  Bright,  in  Athanasius.') 


Mors  stupebit  et  natura, 
Cum  resurget  creatura 
Judicanti  responsura. 


Death  shall  shrink  and  Nature  quake 
When  all  creatures  shall  awake 
Answer  to  their  God  to  make. 

(Dean  Alford.) 
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Liber  scriptus  proferetur 
In  quo  totum  continetur 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 


Then  the  volume  shall  be  spread 
And  the  writing  shall  be  read 
Which  shall  judge  the   quick  and 

dead. 

(Isaac  Williams,  British  Maga- 
zi?te,  Jan.,  1839.) 


Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit 
Quidquid  latet,  apparebit ; 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 


When  the   Judge    His   place    has 

ta'en 
All  things  hid  shall  be  made  plain, 
Nothing  unavenged  remain. 

(Archbishop  Trench.) 


Quid  sum,  miser,  tunc  dicturus  ? 
Quem  patronum  rogaturus, 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus  ? 


What  shall  wretched  I  then  plead, 
Who  for  me  shall  intercede, 
When  the  righteous  scarce  is  freed  ? 
(Isaac  Williams.) 


Rex  tremendae  majestatis. 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 


King  of  dread,  whose  mercy  free 
Saveth  those  that  saved  shall  be. 
Fount  of  pity,  pity  me. 

(Lord  Lindsay,  the  late  Lord 
of  Crawford.) 


Recordare,  Jesu  pie. 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 


Jesus,  'twas  my  debt  to  pay 
Thou  didst  wend  Thy  weary  way  ; 
Keep  me  on  that  dreadful  day. 
(^Messenger  S.   Heart,  England, 

1875.) 


Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus  : 
Redemisti  crucem  passus : 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 


Weary  satst  Thou  seeking  me, 
Diedst  redeeming  on  the  tree  ; 
Not  in  vain  such  toil  can  be. 
(Mrs.  Elizabeth  Charles.) 


Juste  judex  ultionis, 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 


Thou  just  Judge  of  wrath  severe. 
Grant  my  sins  remission  here. 
Ere  Thy  reckoning  day  appear. 
(Dean  Alford.) 
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Ingemisco  tamquam  reus 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus  : 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus. 


Sighs  and  tears  my  sorrow  speak, 
Shame  and  grief  are  on  my  cheek, 
Mercy,  mercy,  Lord,  I  seek. 

(Dr.  Schaff.) 


Qui  Mariam  absolvisti 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 


Thou  who  Mary  didst  forgive 
And  who  badst  the  robber  live, 
Hope  to  me  dost  also  give. 

(Archbishop  Trench.) 


Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 
Sed  tu  bonus  fac  benigne 
Ne  perenne  cremer  igne. 


Though  my  prayers  deserve  no  hire, 
Yet,  good  Lord,  grant  my  desire, 
I  may  'scape  eternal  fire. 

{Office  B.   V.  M.,  1687.) 


Inter  oves  locum  praesta 
Et  ab  hoedis  me  sequestra 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 


Mid  Thy  sheep  my  place  command, 
From  the  goats  far  off  to  stand. 
Set  me.  Lord,  at  Thy  right  hand. 
(Archbishop  Trench.) 


Confutatis  maledictis, 
Flammis  acribus  addictis  ; 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 


When  the  curst  are  put  to  shame. 
Cast  into  devouring  flame, 
With  the  blest  then  call   my  name. 
(Dr.  Schaff.) 


Oro  supplex  et  acclinis. 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 


Contrite,  suppliant,  I  pray, 
Ashes  on  my  heart  I  lay  ; 
Care  Thou  for  me  in  that  day. 

(Mrs.  Charles.) 


Lacrimosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus. 
Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus  : 


Full  of  tears  the  day  shall  prove 
When  from  ashes  rising  move 
To  the  judgment  guilty  men  : 
Spare,  Thou  God  of  mercy,  then. 
(Isaac  Williams.) 


Pie  Jesu,  Domine, 
Dona  eis  requiem. 


Lord,  we  bend  to  Thee  for  them, 
Amen.  ,  Dofia  eis  requiem, 

(William  Hay,  1831.) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  "DIES  IRAE"  AND  ITS  ENGLISH  VERSIONS/ 

By  the  late  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A.,  author  of  ''Dies  Irae,"  etc.,  and  collaborator 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Hymnology. 

IT  is  now,  I  suppose,  considered  as  tolerably  certain  that  this 
hymn  was  written  by  Thomas  of  Celano,  a  friend  and  pupil  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  one  of  the  first  monks  of  his  Franciscan 
order  of  Minorites,  founded  A.  D.  1208. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  consider  the  translation  of  the 
hymn  into  English,  and  the  many  attempts  that  have  been  made 
so  to  translate  it ;  and  therefore  little  will  be  said  on  the  question 
of  its  authorship  and  such  kindred  points,  and  at  a  dissertation 
on  the  nature  of  the  composition  as  a  whole  no  attempt  whatever 
will  be  made.  But  for  the  sake  of  more  completeness  a  few  notes 
shall  be  put  down  from  various  sources  on  the  former  subject. 
For  it  is  often  vexatious  to  the  reader  of  such  an  essay  as  this  not 
to  have  before  him  short  answers  to  all  the  questions  bearing  on 
the  subject  which  the  reading  thereof  may  raise  in  his  mind,  such 
as  he  may  not  recollect  at  the  moment,  and  such  as  he  may  find 
it  wearisome  there  and  then  to  rise  and  search  out  for  himself. 

Thomas  of  Celano,  I  said,  is  now  generally  considered  as  the 
author ;  though  like  all  other  celebrated  writings  (from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  downwards)  whose  authorship  is  not  demonstra- 
bly certain,  this  hymn  has  been  given  to  many ;  as  to  the  great 
names  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  St. 
Bonaventure  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  the  little  ones 
of  Latino  Frangipani,  known  as  Cardinal  Malabrancia  (he  was  a 
nephew  of  Pope  Nicholas  III) ;  Cardinal  Orsino ;  Thurston,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  died  1140;  Felix  Hammerlein  of  Zurich, 
who  will  be  mentioned  again;  Agostino  Biella  who  died  1491, 
and  Humbertus,  a  General  of  the  Dominicans.  But  though  the  evi- 
dence cannot  be  here  gone  into,  Mohnike,  Daniel,  and  other 
hymnologists,  are  satisfied  with  that  which  gives  it  to  Thomas  of 
Celano,  the  Franciscan ;  dates  disprove  the  claims  of  some,  and 
internal  evidence  those  of  others. 

Thomas  of  Celano  died  about  1255,  and  the  first  known  men- 
tion of  the  hymn  is  by  another  Franciscan,  Bartholomew  Albizzi 

1  See  Conference  in  present  issue,  *'  Dies  Irae."     (Ed.) 
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of  Pisa,  1385,  in  his  Liber  Conformitatum — which  conformities 
are  the  conformities  by  stigmatization  and  otherwise  of  St.  Francis 
to  our  Saviour,  briefly  summed  up  by  Mr.  Myers : 

'  *  O  mate  of  poverty,  O  pearl  unpriced, 
O  coespoused,  cotransforate  with  Christ !" 

Bartholomew  states  that  the  hymn  was  even  then  used  in  the  Mass 
for  the  Dead ;  as  would  be  expected  of  a  Franciscan  he  praises  it 
much ;  as  would  also  be  expected  of  a  Dominican,  Sixtus  Senensis, 
two  hundred  years  after,  depreciates  it  equally. 

The  first  printed  book  in  which  it  is  found  is  a  Missal  printed  at 
Pavia,  1491,^  but  it  is  not  of  universal  occurrence  till  the  Council  of 
Trent  inserted  it — after  the  ancient  precedent — in  the  Mass  "  in 
Commemoratione  omnium  Fidelium  Defunctorum,"  where  it  forms 
the  Sequence,  follows,  that  is  to  say,  the  Epistle. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  original  form  of  the  hymn 
is  the  seventeen  stanzas  given  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in 
the  Sacred  Latin  Poetry  (probably  at  present  the  best  known 
source  to  go  to  for  it),  beginning  Dies  irae,  dies  ilia,  and  ending 
Gere  curam  mei  finis.  But  in  other  forms  of  it  the  hymn  has  a 
new  beginning  and  two  separate  new  endings  ;  and  of  the  latter  one 
has  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Missal,  and  is  not  uncommonly 
attached.  This  is  the  two  couplets  beginning  Lacrimosa  dies  ilia, 
and  the  "  Requiem  "  ;  but  whereas  the  hymn  itself  is  not  known 
before  1385,  these  are  found  much  earlier,^  and  however  soon 
they  may  have  been  added — it  is  possible  that  their  author  himself 
added  them — it  must  be  confessed  that  they  spoil  the  close  and 
can  hardly  have  been  part  of  the  original  composition.  Mone* 
would  argue  from  this  that  the  hymn  is  founded  on  others  and  is 
perhaps  a  kind  of  cento ;  but  though  he  does  quote  a  few 
lines  of  it  from  other  hymns,^  these  are  not  shown  to  be  older 
than  the  Dies  Irae ;  and  the  first  line  is  of  course  a  quotation — 
indeed  a  verbatim  one — from  the  Vulgate,  Soph,  i  :  15.^ 

"^  Dr.  Rock  in  Notes  and  Queries,  1st  S.,  ii,  105. 

3  Daniel,  Thes.  HyninoL,  v,  no. 

*  Hymnen  des  Mittelalters,  i,  408. 

^  Several,  for  instance,  are  to  be  found  in  a  Psalter ium  de  Nomine  Jesu,  Mone,  i, 
343. 

^  **  That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath."  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  keep  this  word  wrath 
in  a  version,  for  the  sake  of  following  the  prophet  as  Thomas  of  Celano  did. 
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But  if  these  spoil  the  close,  much  more  does  the  other  ending, 
whose  origin  is  pretty  well  known;  it  is  the  production  of  Felix 
Hammerlein,  a  priest  of  Zurich  (who  died  about  1457),  ^.nd  con- 
sists of  third  lines  added  to  these  couplets,  without  the  "  Requiem  " 
and  five  more  very  unnecessary  stanzas  to  wind  up  ;  which  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  Coles.  Daniel,  not  stating  why,  gives  but  the 
first  three  of  them,  in  which  the  only  thing  worthy  of  much 
notice  seems  to  be  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  as  an  observation — not  improbably  one,  perhaps  a 
chief,  reason  for  its  writing — 

'*  Vitara  meam  fac  felicem 
Propter  tuam  genitricem 
Jesse  Florera  et  radicem," 

and  the  application  to  her  of  the  title  of  "  root  of  Jesse ;  "  other 
instances  of  this  may  be  found  in  Mone,  ii,  308,  309. 

The  "  new  beginning,"  as  I  call  it,  is  of  less  certain  origin  ; 
it  is  what  is  called  the  "  Mantuan  marble,"  a  copy  of  the  hymn 
said  to  be  engraved  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  at  Mantua,  start- 
ing with  four  stanzas  before  Dies  Irae.  But  the  church  is  much 
younger  than  the  date  of  the  hymn,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
date  of  the  engraving,  and  Daniel  even  hints  doubts  of  its  exist- 
ence at  all ;  while  from  other  sources  the  extra  stanzas  cannot  be 
traced  higher  than  1594.  The  Mantuan  marble  also  gives  a  new 
last  stanza ;  '^  both  this  version  and  Hammerlein's  may  be  found 
in  Daniel ;  and  furthermore  there  are  other  various  readings  in 
different  editions  of  the  hymn,  of  which  all  of  any  importance — 
these  are  not  more  than  two  or  three — will  be  mentioned  in  their 
proper  places  hereafter. 

Now  then  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  essay,  the  English 
versions  of  the  hymn.  I  have  collected,  by  the  kind  help  of  cor- 
respondents of  Notes  and  Queries  and  the  Athenceum^  ninety- 
seven^  complete  versions  in  the  English  language — practically, 
that,  is  complete,  for  two  are  deficient  in  one  stanza ;  and  two  pro- 

"^  Dean  Stanley  appears  to  have  considered  the  **  Mantuan ' '  version  as  the  author- 
ized one  ;  using  in  his  introduction  to  his  translation  {Macmillan' s  Magazine^  Dec, 
1868),  words  to  the  effect  that  **in  the  Missal  one- third  of  the  original  is  left  out." 

^  A  remarkably  full  collection  of  versions  for  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Warren 
made  his  analytic  study  of  renderings  into  English.     (Ed.) 
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fessed  fragments,  the  well-known  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
one  by  Dr.  Kynaston ;  besides  one  stray  rendering  of  the  first 
verse  only.  Of  these  the  great  majority  are  in  rhyming  triplets  ; 
these  again  subdivide  into  three  classes : 

1.  The  trochaic  eight-syllable  triplet,  exactly  imitating  the 
original. 

2.  The  trochaic  seven-syllable  triplet,  which  imitates  the 
original  except  in  putting  a  single  for  a  double. 

3.  The  iambic  eight- syllable  triplet,  single-rhymed  of  course, 
which  varies  somewhat  from  the  original ;  but  granting — which  of 
course  must  be  granted — the  triplets,  it  is  in  my  mind  its  best 
English  representative. 

Of  the  other  versions  some  are  in  triplets,  but  in  singular 
variations,  one  in  iambic  8  8  10,  one  in  trochaic  eights  with  the 
third  line  rhymeless,  and  one  in  trochaic  eights  with  the  rhyme 
so  irregular  that  I  can  find  no  principle  in  it,  neither  give  of  it  any 
account;  and  one  of  the  same  with  no  rhyme  at  all.  Of  the 
remaining  eleven  versions,  six  are  in  couplets;  three  being  in 
trochaic  sevens,  one  in  trochaic  eights,  and  two  in  iambic  eights; 
while  of  the  last  five,  one  is  in  7  6  7  6,  and  the  others  in  such  as 
used  to  be  called  "  peculiar  measures,"  two  m.Z  '^  6  Z  'i  6,  one  in 
7  7^77^,  and  the  final  one  (most  peculiar  of  all)  in  66656665. 

The  first  known  English  versions  date  from  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century :  the  first  of  all  I  believe  to  be  Joshua 
Sylvester's  (d.  161 8).  It  is  that  which  I  have  just  mentioned  in 
778778,  and  may  be  found  in  his  translation  of  Du  Bartas,  1621, 
p.  1 2 14,  or  1633,  p.  620,  entitled  "  A  Holy  Preparation  to  a  Joy- 
ful Resurrection."  There  was  another  edition  of  Du  Bartas,  1644 
(AUibone),  but  there  is  no  modem  reprint  of  Sylvester  as  a  whole, 
though  some  smaller  poems  are  in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  Restituta, 
this  not  among  them. 

The  next  version,^  about  or  soon  after  the  same  time,  is  William 
Drummond's  of  Hawthornden,  among  his  translations  of  twenty- 
one  of  the  best  known  Latin  hymns.     It  may  be  found  in  "  The 

^  The  list  of  versions  contributed  by  Mr.  Warren  to  the  London  Athenceum^ 
July  26,  1890,  places  Drummond's  version  fourth  in  chronological  order,  the  second 
place  being  given  to  Crashaw  (16463,  the  third  to  Patrick  Carey  (1651),  while 
Drummond's  is  listed  as  1656.     (Ed.  )  - 
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Poetical  Works  of  William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  edited 
by  William  B.  Turnbull,  London.  J.  B.  Smith,  Soho  Square, 
1856,"  at  page  266  among  the  Posthumous  Poems,  which  were 
"  extracted  (preface,  page  xii)  from  the  Hawthornden  MSS.  pre- 
served in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and 
originally  selected  and  printed  with  a  valuable  memoir  and  notices 
by  Mr.  David  Laing  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
that  body."  It  may  also  be  found  in  Anderson's  Poets,  IV,  682  ; 
but  in  Peter  Cunningham's  reprint,  1833,  of  what  he  called  "the 
whole  of  Drummond's  poems  worth  preserving,"  it  does  not 
appear. 

These  two  versions — Sylvester's  and  Drummond's — are  re- 
markable, as  they  follow  the  "  Mantuan  marble." 

They  were  succeeded  by  Richard  Crashaw,  whose  version  or 
rather  paraphrase,  in  the  Steps  to  the  Temple,  1646  (called  "  In 
Meditation  of  the  Day  of  Judgment "),  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
poem  in  couplets,  of  four-line  stanzas.^^  An  Advent  hymn 
abridged  from  it  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Warren  in  the 
Journal  of  Convocationiox  December,  1854  (I,  102),  and  afterward 
used  in  a  small  collection  of  hymns  privately  printed  by  him — be- 
fore the  days  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  and  kindred  books 
— for  the  use  of  the  parish  which  he  held  for  thirty-three  years* 
Crashaw  was  followed  by  Patrick  Carey ;  then  by  "  Rosarists."^^ 

In  the  same  century  are  also  an  anonymous  version  in  an  Office 
of  the  B.V.M.,  London,  Hy.  Hills,  1687,  which  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Loftie  has  enabled  me  to  procure,  reprinted  in  "  A  Manual 
of  Devout  Prayers  and  other  Christian  Devotions,  1706,  corrected 
from  the  errors  of  former  editions,"^^  another  remarkable  and  little 
known  one  attached  to  "  A  Paraphrase  in  English  ^^  on  the  Fol- 
lowing of  Christ  written  originally  in  Latin  by  Thomas  a  Kempis 
1694,"  which   is  in  rhyming  triplets  of  8  8  10;  and  Lord  Ros- 


i^Of  this  it  is  said  in  Wilmott's  Lives  of  English  Sacred  Poets ^  p.  317  (London, 
ed.  1839),  **  To  style  Crashaw' s  poem  a  translation  is  scarcely  to  render  justice  to  its 
merits  ;  he  has  expanded  the  original  outline,  brightened  the  coloring,  and  enlivened 
the  expression." 

^1  See  Dublin  Review^  Jan.,  1883,  p.  59.     (Ed.) 

^'  No  name  of  author,  editor,  printer  or  place. 

"  Verse. 
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common's^*  (d.  1684),  first  published  in  1721/^  which  has  been 
several  times  reprinted,  as  in  "The  Divine  Office,  1763,"  and  is 
partly  inserted  in  the  hymn  books  of  Hall  and  the  senior  Bicker- 
steth.  Its  last  two  lines  were  the  latest  words  on  its  author's  lips 
(Johnson's  Life);  he  is  noted  as  the  purest  among  Charles  IFs 
impure  poets,^^  and  his  version  is  good,  though  sometimes  not 
very  literal. 

In  1656  Bishop  Taylor  writes  to  John  Evelyn,^''  asking  him  for 
a  translation ;  but  if  it  was  ever  done  this  has  not  been  found. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  as  an  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the  time 
that  within  my  knowledge  no  single  version  dates  from  the  eigh- 
teenth century  (at  least  till  its  very  close),^^  and  the  hymn  appears 
to  be  more  or  less  disregarded  ;  it  is  told  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  he 
could  not  repeat  Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus  without  weeping ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  except  to  scholars  such  as  he  was,  the  hymn 
was  little  known.  Interest  in  it  seems  to  have  been  revived  to- 
ward the  close  of  that  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present, 
in  Germany  by  Goethe's  introduction  of  it  into  Faust  and  Justin 
Kerner's  into  Die  Wahnsimtigen  Bruder ;  and  in  England  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  into  the  Last  Minstrel  (first  published  1805) — 

**  While  the  pealing  organ  rung 
Thus  the  holy  fathers  sung — " 

and  his  fragment,  imperfect  as  it  is,  almost  instantly  found  its  way 

^*  Mr.  Shipley  thinks  the  version  attributed  to  Roscommon  should  rather  be 
given  to  Dryden.     (Ed.) 

'^  The  version  appeared  previously  in  Miscellanea  Sacra  (1696).      (Ed.) 
'^^  Bishop  Ken's  opinion  of  these  poets  is  no  doubt  given  in  the  lines  : 
'*  Of  all  the  gifts  which  heaven  designed 
To  hallow  and  adorn  the  mind, 
Sweet  poetry  has  suffered  most 
By  bards  from  the  infernal  coast, 
Who  in  her  beauteous  visage  spit 

The  putrefaction  of  their  wit."  (Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity) ; 
and  the  two  passages  in  which  Pope's  good  opinion  of  Roscommon  is  given  are,  or 
more  probably  were,  better  known  :  Essay  on  Criticism,  726  ;  Horace  (II  Epp.  i), 
213. 

1^  Heber's  Ed.  I,  Ivi. 

'8  Mr.  Warren  amended  this  statement  in  the  Athenaum  list,  which  mentions  a 
version  in  1754  and  another  in  1780,  the  first  in  Bona  Mors,  the  second  in  Office  for 
the  Dead,  both  versions  being  anonymous.      (  Ed.  ) 
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into  sacred  anthologies  and  thdn  into  hymn  books  down  to  Hy^nns 
Ancient  and  Modern  and  Novello's  Hymnary.  The  Rev.  Louis 
Coutier  Biggs  says  of  it^^  that  it  "  has  more  of  the  spirit  and  tone 
of  an  English  hymn  than  most  of  the  more  literal  translations," 
which  is  true  not  of  course  altogether  because  it  is  Scott's,  but 
because  it  is  a  paraphrase,  and  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  give  that 
spirit  and  tone  to  a  paraphrase  than  to  a  more  literal  version. 
Though  if  Scott  had  been  a  more  exact  Latinist  than  he  was  and 
had  had  some  knowledge  of  theological  language,  he  might  prob- 
ably have  made  as  good  a  version  as  can  well  be  done.  Of  him 
as  of  Lord  Roscommon  it  is  related  that  the  hymn  soothed  his 
death-bed — "  we  very  often  heard  distinctly  the  cadence  of  the 
Dies  Iraer"^ 

There  is  an  anonymous  version  in  the  old  monthly  Christian 
Remembrancer,  vii,  315,  which  is  in  some  respects  good;  Lord 
Macaulay  published  his  fine  version  (trochaic  seven-syllable  coup- 
lets) in  the  Christian  Observer,  1826,  though  it  was  not  again 
published  till  after  his  death;  there  is  another  in  the  same  metre, 
too  wordy,  but  here  and  there  striking,  by  William  Hay,  Esq.,  in 
the  Bengal  Anjtual,  Calcutta,  183 1  ;  and  in  the  same  year  Dr. 
Husenbeth  put  forth  a  version  in  "  peculiar  metre"  in  the  Missal 
for  the  Laity ?^ 

With  these  exceptions,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  present  crowd  of 
modern  versions  dates  from  the  Oxford  Movement  of  1833,  and 
begins,  I  believe,  with  Chandler's  version  in  the  Hymns  of  the 
Pj'i7nitive  Church,  1837,  which  appears  to  be  the  earliest  in  the 
trochaic  eights,  the  exact  imitation  of  the  original.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Isaac  Williams  {L^yra  Ecclesiastica),  Caswall  {Lyra 
Catholica),  Alford,  and  Irons,  1848;  this  last  version  is  now  the 
best  known  from  its  insertion  in  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern. 
But  its  notoriety  is  rather  unlucky,  since  it  cannot  be  called  one 
of  the  best ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  compilers  did  not 
rather  choose  Isaac  Williams  or  Chandler,  if  they  must  needs 
have  the  original  double  rhymes. 

Among  versions  more  modern  still,  some  of  the  better  known 

^^  English  Hytnnology,  p.  9. 

20  Lockharfs  Life,  vii,  391. 

"  London:  Joseph  Booker,  31  New  Bond  Street. 
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names  are  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee  (Poems,  1850),  P.  S.  Worsley,^  Arch- 
bishop Trench  (first  published  in  Mr.  Fosbery's  Hymns  for  the 
Sick),  Dr.  Schaff  [Christ  in  Song,  1869;  he  has  also  made  a 
German  version),  Lord  Lindsay  [Christian  Art,  i,  ccvii)  and  Dean 
Stanley  (Macmillan's,  Dec,  1868);  a  supposed  version  by  Dean 
Hook  I  have,  though  with  his  son's  kind  help,  been  unable  to 
trace. 

So  far  at  this  moment  for  versions  of  English  nationality ;  of 
Scotch  ones  I  have  only  seen  two ;  that  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Hymnal'^  is  by  Dr.  William  Robertson,  and  there  is  an- 
other by  Dr.  Hamilton  Magill  in  his  Songs  of  the  Christian  Creed 
and  Life.  They  are  perhaps  fair  ordinary  ones,  but  not  excel- 
lent ;  neither,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  there  the  least  choice  between 
them. 

Under  the  head  of  Irish  versions  it  may  be  noted,  as  many 
Roman  Catholic  versions  belong  to  that  country,  that  among  these 
some  of  the  best  are  to  be  found.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied 
that  the  change  of  the  Divine  Office  to  the  vulgar  tongue  for  use 
in  Anglican  services  has  had  its  great  share  in  the  smaller  famil- 
iarity with  Latin  as  a  spoken  language  exhibited  by  non-Catholics 
in  England ;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  performs  such 
offices  in  Latin,  or  an  educated  Roman  Catholic  layman  who  fol- 
lows their  performance,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  more  deeply  pene- 
trated with  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  hymns  and  this  among  them, 
than  an  Anglican  who  has  not  made  them  more  or  less  of  a  special 
study.  At  any  rate  the  fact  is  such,  that  some  Roman  Catholic 
versions  are  the  best ;  and  in  the  same  way  there  is  no  doubt  that 
among  Anglican  versions  those  produced  by  Anglicans  are  as  a 
rule  superior  to  the  productions  of  those  writers  who  hold  Prot- 
estant and  Puritan  opinions.  The  reason  of  which  seems  to  be 
not  merely  that  Catholics  are  usually  better  scholars  and  proba- 
bly more  familiar  with  Latin  hymns,  but  further  that  a  knowledge 
of  theological  language  and  ideas  does  not  usually  go  with  Prot- 
estantism. Though — to  digress  for  an  instant — the  converse  of 
these  propositions  would  perhaps  be  truer ;  to  say,  that  is,  that 
such  study  as  I  speak  of  generally  leads  men  to  Catholicism.     A 

"  Blackwood,  May,  i860,  Poems  and  Translations,  1863. 

'^'^  This  **  Church,"  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  the  Established  Scotch  Church. 
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good  Roman  Catholic  version, 'for  instance,  was  published  in  the 
Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  1875  : 

*'  Dawns  the  day,  the  day  of  dread, 
Fast  the  fires  of  ruin  spread, 
David  and  the  Sybil  said. " 

But  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  equally  commend  a  rather  extraordinary 
version  in  the  '^  Mamial  for  Sisters  of  Charity!'  1848,  by  Richard 
Dalton  Williams,  an  Irish  barrister  now  deceased : 

"  Woe  is  the  day  of  ire 
Shrouding  the  earth  in  fire, 
Sibyls'  and  David's  lyre 

Dimly  foretold  it ; 
Strictly  the  guilty  land 
By  the  Avenger  scanned, 
Smitten  aghast  shall  stand 

Still  to  behold  it." 

The  metre  is  that  used  by  Drayton  in  the  Battle  of  Agincourty 
and  Longfellow  in  a  section  of  the  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  {Saga 
of  King  Olaf,  xvii,  King  Sve^zd),  and  with  its  hurried  gallop  is 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  solemn  Latin  triplets.  Two  other 
Irish  versions  may  be  mentioned,  though  not  Roman  Catholic 
ones ;  but  both  are  tolerable,  the  latter  perhaps  the  better  of  the 
two :  by  Canon  Macilwaine  of  St.  Patrick's  in  his  Lyra  Hibernica 
Sacra  (Belfast,  1878),  one  of  the  latest  in  triplets  I  know  of;  and 
by  the  Rev.  Orlando  Dobbin,  LL.D.,  remarkable  because  I  have 
been  told  by  the  author  that  he  made  it  without  having  read  any 
other  in  the  language. 

Among  the  American  versions,  ot  which  I  think  I  have  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty,  the  first  place  of  mention,  if  it  be  only  for  the 
singularity  of  such  an  undertaking,  is  claimed  by  "  The  Dies  Irae 
in  Thirteen  Original  Versions,  by  Abraham  Coles,  M.D.,  New 
York,  i860."  A  similar  book  was  one  published  in  Germany; 
Robert  Lecke  in  1842  put  forth  "Twelve  Original  Versions": 
of  whom  Daniel  says  (ii,  121)  that  he  "  rather  vomited  and  foamed 
forth  versions  "  than  did  them  with  any  skill — rnagis  evomuit  et 
ebulliit  versiones  quam  subtiliter  atque  artificiose  effinxit !  ^*    Strong 

'^^  Compare  a  curious  parallel  in  a  note  of  Cornelius  ^  Lapide  on  Prov.  30 :  I, 
which  in  English  is  to  the  effect  that  "  they  of  old  were  called  vomiters  who  spake 
forth  a  thing  at  the  time  and  not  by  premeditated  oration." 
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words  these  of  Daniel,  and  I  had  rather  he  used  them  than  I ; 
but  they  are  not  without  their  application  to  Dr.  Coles,  since 
hardly  more  than  two  or  three  out  of  the  thirteen  are  of  much 
value ;  some  are  very  paraphrastic  ;  and  one  is  only  lost  in  wonder 
at  his  facility  in  finding  rhymes.  One  American  version  by  Mr. 
Henry  Macdonald  I  can  heartily  commend — it  is  as  good  as  any 
version  that  I  know;  General  Dix's,  Scribners  Monthly,  April, 
1876,  though  inferior  is  not  at  all  bad;  neither  is  James  Ross'  in 
"P.  M."  (New  York  Observer,  1864);  one  by  R.  W.  L.  {The 
Churchman,  New  York,  April  3,  1880),  is  also  very  good, 
representing  the  original  far  better  than  it  could  have  been  thought 
the  metre  oi  j  6  j  6  could  do ;  as  thus  : — 

"  O  day  of  days  of  anger 

When  earth  shall  pass  away 
And  all  be  dust  and  ashes 

As  seer  and  psalmist  say, 
How  great  shall  be  our  terror 

When  He  our  Judge  shall  be 
Who  then  each  deed  shall  measure 

In  strictest  equity." 

In  the  translation  of  the  Dies  Irae — it  being  a  postulate  that 
the  hymn  can  be  translated  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word — the 
triplets  maybe  considered  as  all  but  necessary  to  be  kept.^  Some 
of  the  versions  in  other  metres,  Crashaw's  most  of  all,  are  fine 
poems,  but  they  are  not  the  Dies  Irae  ;  the  triplets  are  associated 
with  the  hymn  in  that  way  that  such  a  poor  representation  of  it  as 
our  best  version  after  all  must  be,  must  have  these  to  have  any- 
thing of  the  original's  peculiar  character :  if  it  have  them  not,  it 
may  (as  I  said)  be  a  fine  poem,  but  it  cannot  have  the  indescrib- 
able grandness  and  solemnity  which  they  give  to  the  original ; 
cannot  be  in  short  anything  near  the  wonderful  creation  which  the 
hymn  is  now  universally  allowed  to  be.  There  are  probably  few 
who  would  now  think  with  a  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries 
thirty  years  ago  (ist  S.,  ii,  142)  that  the  hymn  deserves  not  praise 
either  for  its  poetry  or  its  piety. 

But  while  I  speak  thus  of  what  is  necessary  in  a  translation,  I 
must  not  be  understood  to  recommend  by  any  means  the  keep- 

^'  They  are  used  with  a  somewhat  similar  effect  by  Archbishop  Trench  in  the 
"  Day  of  Death." 
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ing  of  the  double  rhyme :  the*  English  language,  though  it  sup- 
plies quite  enough,  supplies  chiefly  parts  of  verbs,  participial  and 
others,  and  words  in  ation  and  similar  endings.  And  of  all 
hideous  things  in  poetry,  a  superabundance  of  rhymes  in  ation  is 
the  most  hideous :  ^  how,  for  instance,  can  a  man  away  with  such 
lines  as  these  ? 

**  Carceration,  trucidation, 
Flame  and  axe  and  laceration." 

Yet  they  are  in  the  original  form  of  Dr.  Neale's  well-known 
saints'  day  hymn,  Blessed  feasts  of  blessed  martyrs  ;  and  another 
example  in  the  same  hymn  is  the  unhappy  line.  With  affection's 
recollections,  of  which  it  is  a  problem  I  have  never  been  able  to 
solve  whether  that  be  preferable,  or  Gerard  Moultrie's  With 
devotion's  deep  emotions.  Another  fonii  of  the  double  rhyme, 
the  "  two-word  rhyme,"  is  also  not  good,^  unless  perhaps  where 
the  second  word  is  a  pronoun,  and  thus  of  the  nature  of  an  en- 
chtic ;  such  rhymes  as  chorus,  der  us,  are  allowed  by  custom,  but 
on  the  other  hand  such  as  Sion,  rely  on,  do  not  commend  them- 
selves. 

The  fact  is  that  double  rhymes,  unless  managed  with  such 
skill  which  appears  to  be  beyond  everybody's  power,  cannot  be 
used  continuously;  and  this  of  course  at  once  excludes  them 
from  a  version  of  the  Dies  Irae.  They  should  only  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  single  ones,  alternately  or  at  longer  intervals, 
and  in  the  middle  of  a  line  not  at  all ;  and  to  most  writers  indeed 
poetical  instinct  has  shown  this,  for  I  do  not  know  instances  of 
their  continuous  use  in  original  compositions ;  in  translation  that 
mistaken  lust  of  exactly  preserving  the  original  metre  has  over- 
come poetical  instinct.  There  is  in  the  Lyra  Mystica,  p.  49,  a 
translation  by  Dr.  Kynaston  of  the  Prayer  of  Hildebert  to  the 
Trinity,  in  55  couplets  of  continuous  double  rhyme  :  no  fewer  than 
26   are    rhymed  with    participles.      In  a  word,  double  rhymes 

'*  **  Don't  confound  the  language  of  the  nation 

"With  longtailed  words  in  osity  and  ation.'''' — Whistlecraft, 
*'  It  is  luckily  not  common  in  the  versions  ;  though  I  have  seen  one  particularly 
unpleasant  instance  of  it  by  Dr.  Crookes,  of  Philadelphia  : 
**  Then  the  scroll  shall  be  unfolded 
Wherein's  written  what  each  soul  did.'''' 
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always  require  the  utmost  skill  in  handling.  Mr.  Myers  in  his 
St.  Paul  and  shorter  poems  in  the  same  metre  has  avoided  their 
dangers  as  well  as  anybody .^^ 

Speaking  of  them  now  with  more  particular  reference  to  our 
present  subject,  one  great  mistake  whereinto  they  cause  trans- 
lators to  fall  is  that  of  too  freely  using  the  participle  of  a  verb 
with  the  auxiliary  instead  of  the  verb  itself ;  which  Bishop  Elli- 
cott  ^'^  calls  a  sign  of  grammatical  degeneracy :  thus  it  is  not  Eng- 
lish to  say  with  Dr.  Irons : 

'*  What  shall  I  frail  man  be  pleading, 
Who  for  me  be  interceding," 

instead  of  with  Isaac  Williams  : 

'*  What  shall  wretched  I  then  plead. 
Who  for  me  shall  intercede  ;  " 

and  worse  still  is  this  by  Mr.  Hoskyns  Abrahall : 

*  *  On  the  rocks  to  hide  them  calling, 
On  the  mountains  to  be  falling. ' ' 

Again,  they  lead  one  to  translate  Rex  tranendae  majestatis  by 
King  of  majesty  tremendous,  which  is  not  a  good  line — tremendous 
is  a  word  which  has  been  so  used  as  not  to  represent  tremendus 
at  all  well.  But  the  temptation  is  one  which  it  seems  difficult  for 
those  who  use  this  metre  to  resist ;  eight  or  nine  translators,  Dean 
Stanley  included,  have  got  the  line;  one  merit  of  Dr.  Coles  is  that 
he  has  not.  Of  bad  rhymes  little  need  be  said ;  when  you  get 
such  as  aghast  are,  faster,  and  solemn,  column,  volume  (W.  R. 
Williams),  you  are  too  much  aghast  yourself  to  proceed  any 
farther.  Here  again  Dr.  Coles  deserves  praise ;  his  rhymes, 
though  often  extraordinary  in  their  choice,  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, good. 

This  question,  then,  between  single  and  double  rhymes  may, 
I  think,  be  considered  settled  in  favor  of  single ;  but  there  is 
another — that  between  iambs  and  trochees — which  is  not  so  easy 

"^^  In  modem  Latin  composition  too  their  difficulties  are  seen  :  compare  the  two 
versions  of  Neale's  *'  Art  thou  weary  "  by  Mr.  Gladstone  with  double  rhymes  truly, 
but  only  alternate,  by  Mr.  Ingham  Black  with  continuous ;  the  former  is  far  the 
better. 

29  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  464. 
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of  settling.  The  trochees,  of  course,  most  closely  imitate  the 
original,  as  no  doubt  do  the  double  rhymes  also ;  but  whereas  the 
latter  are  at  once  excluded  as  (so  it  appears  to  me)  contrary  to 
the  habits  of  the  English  language  when  thus  continuously  used, 
and  further  extremely  difficult  to  manage  at  all  well;  these 
reasons  do  not  apply  to  the  former,  and  therefore  the  consider- 
ation of  their  more  closely  following  the  original  may  be  allowed 
such  weight  as  is  due  to  it.  For  myself,  I  do  not  think  that  very 
much  is  due ;  I  have  already  granted  the  triplets,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  needful  to  grant  more.  In  these  cases  the  original  metre 
should  be  imitated  more  or  less  closely,  but  not  slavishly  stuck  to. 
Here  the  necessary  imitation  consists  in  the  triplets,  in  other  cases 
it  may  be  in  other  things.  But  I  do  not  know  that  there  is,  on 
the  whole,  much  more  difficulty  in  writing  a  good  English  Dies 
Irae  in  trochees  than  in  iambs ;  and  so,  while  myself  preferring 
iambs,  I  should  say  that  the  question  may  be  left  in  the  end  to 
the  likings  and  powers  of  each  translator — there  are  excellent 
versions  of  either  kind.  Some  difficulties  in  trochees  of  course 
there  are,  but  they  are  more  easily  avoided  than  those  arising 
from  double  rhymes.  A  chief  one,  at  least  to  English  writers,  is 
that  of  falling  into  an  awkward  inversion,  as  where  Dr.  Lee  writes 
Offer  what  can  I  as  plea.  Another,  which  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  fallen  into,  though  it  may  be  seen  in  some  American  versions, 
is  that  of  having  to  dispense  with  a  definite  article ;  Dr.  Coles,  for 
instance,  writing  Trumpet  scattering  sounds  of  wonder ;  Book 
where  actions  are  recorded. 

My  farther  course  will  be  to  go  through  the  Latin  by  verses, 
examining  what  may  be  considered  necessary  to  make  a  trans- 
lation as  good  as  possible ;  examining  also  thereupon  such  actual 
translations  as  shall  seem  to  be,  one  way  or  the  other,  worthy  of 
examination,  and  tabulating,  where  necessary  or  possible,  such 
words  and  expressions  as  the  different  versions  use. 

But  before  beginning  thus  upon  the  hymn,  properly  so  called, 
a  few  words  may  be  said  upon  the  Mantuan  marble.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  genuine  hymn,  and  that 
only  Sylvester,  Drummond,  and  Dr.  Irons  have  adopted  it  as  the 
basis  of  a  version ;  Dr.  Coles,  though  he  has  turned  it  in  his 
preface,  not  placing  it  in  his  text.     Of  this  version  there  is  hardly 
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anj^hing  to  be  said ;  the  two  former,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
both  written  in  strong  and  forcible  English ;  and  Drummond  has 
one  extremely  grand  line — grand  for  its  simplicity,  magnificent 
for  its  truth.     This  is  it : 

"  Dies  ilia,  dies  irae  '*  That  day  of  terror,  vengeance,  ire, 

Quam  conemur  praevenire  Now  to  prevent  thou  shouldst  desire, 

Obviamque  Deo  ire. ' '  And  to  thy  God  in  haste  retire. ' ' 

How  vividly  this  last  line  expresses  the  rush  of  a  faithful  man  to 
prayer  under  some  temptation  or  sorrow  or  disappointment,  when 
he  cannot  bear  it  by  himself  and  hurries  to  lay  it  upon  one  who 
careth  for  him ;  when,  as  Charles  Kingsley  once  said,  he  prays 
as  if  the  devil  had  him  by  the  throat.  ( Yeast,  p.  1 8.)  Dr.  Coles* 
rendering  is  different — "  God  to  meet  when  He  appeareth;  "  but  it 
is  plain  (from  the  second  line)  that  the  older  idea  is  correct.*^ 


I 
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THE  professed  purpose  of  Mr.  Warren's  essay  on  the  Dies 
Irae  is  to  deal  solely  with  the  versions  into  English  of  that 
monumental  hymn.  He  prefaces  his  "  Notes,"  however,  with 
some  account  of  the  hymn  itself,  because  "  it  is  often  vexatious  to 
the  reader  of  such  an  essay  as  this  not  to  have  before  him  short 
answers  to  all  the  questions  bearing  on  the  subject  which  the 
reading  thereof  may  raise  in  his  mind,  such  as  he  may  not  recol- 
lect at  the  moment,  and  such  as  he  may  find  it  wearisome  there 
and  then  to  rise  and  search  out  for  himself"  Mr.  Warren  ob- 
scurely suggests  what  Dr.  Maitland  openly  declared  in  his  Dark 
Ages — a  fear  that  the  busy  reader  of  our  days  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  "  see  "  such  and  such  an  author,  such  and  such  a  work, 
such  and  such  a  tome  and  page  of  such  and  such  an  edition ;  and 
every  reader  of  Maitland  is  grateful  to  him  for  the  editorial  energy 
that  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  reader  to  "  see  "  farther  than 
the  printed  page  before  him.  It  is  with  a  similar  view  to  the  con- 
venience of  readers  that  the  present  writer  ventures  to  supplement 
the  work  of  Mr.  Warren.     But  he  also  thinks  that  the  hymn  is  of 

'"  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  Dies  Irae^  by  strophes,  will  begin  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Dolphin.     (Ed.) 
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sufficient  interest  to  Catholics  to  support  a  larger  body  of  com- 
ment on  certain  of  its  phases,  or  on  certain  portions  of  its  literary- 
history,  than  Mr.  Warren  has  indulged  in. 

I. — Authorship. 

The  reasons  for  the  ascription  of  the  hymn  to  Thomas  of  Ce- 
lano  are  partly  negative,  partly  positive.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  (f  604) ;  but  it  cannot  be  that  such  a 
masterpiece  should  have  lain  unnoticed  for  so  many  centuries ; 
while  the  rhyme  and  the  metrical  scheme  also  forbid  such  an 
ascription.  For  somewhat  similar  reasons  the  ascription  to  St. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  is  an  unlikely  one.  The  text  is  found  in  a 
Dominican  Missal  (in  the  Bodleian,  Oxford),  written  toward  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  thus  two  other  suggested  names 
are  excluded,  viz.,  Felix  Haemmerlein.(t  1457)  and  Augustinus 
Bugellensis  (f  1490).  Cardinal  Bona  in  his  great  work  on  the 
liturgy  brings  together  five  names  of  the  thirteenth  century.^  Of 
these,  two  were  Dominicans :  Cardinal  Ursino  (f  1294),  mentioned 
by  Benedict  XIV,  and  the  Dominican  Cardinal  Leander  Albertus  ; 
and  Humbert,  fifth  general  of  the  Dominicans  (f  1276),  mentioned 
by  the  Jesuit  Possevino  as  the  author.  Attempts  are  made  to 
show  that  a  Dominican  authorship  is  very  improbable.  Thus 
the  Presbyterian  Dr.  Thompson,  editor  of  Duffield's  Latin  Hymns, 
thinks  "the  Dies  Irae  is  a  Franciscan,  not  a  Dominican  poem.  It 
deals  with  the  practical  and  the  devotional,  not  the  doctrinal  ele- 
ments in  religion.  Had  a  Dominican  written  it,  he  would  have 
been  anxious  only  for  correct  doctrinal  statement."  It  is  some- 
what curious,  in  this  connection,  to  recall  that  Ozanam,  in  his 
history  of  the  Franciscan  poets  in  Italy,  ascribes  the  poem  to 
Innocent  III  (f  12 16).  Internal  evidence  of  this  kind  is  not  en- 
tirely trustworthy,  and  a  stronger  argument  is  found  in  a  Domin- 
ican prohibition  of  the  poem  in   Requiem  Masses  as  unrubrical 

1  Leander  Albertus  Cardinali  Ursino,  ordinis  Praedicatorum,  adscribit ;  Lucas 
Waddingus  Thomae  de  Celano,  ordinis  Minorum  ;  alii  apud  eundem  Waddiugum  S. 
Bonaventurae  vel  Matthaeo  Aquaspartano,  Minorum  Cardinali.  Possevinus  in  appar. 
sacro  tribui  ait  Augustino  Bugellensi  Pedemontano,  ord.  S.  Augustini,  subdens  ibidem, 
varum  auctorem  esse  Umbertum,  Vic.  Gen.  ordinis  Praedicatorum. — De  Reb.  Lit., 
lib.  II,  cap.  vi. 
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(Salamanca,  1576).  Sixtus  Senensis,  a  Dominican  writer  (f  1569) 
refers  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra  to  the  hymn  as  an  **  uncouth  poem" : 
"  Haec  Augustinus,  ad  cujus  sententiam  perspexisse  videtur  auc- 
tor  ejus  inco7iditi  rhythmi  quem  ecclesia  in  sacris  defunctorum  mys- 
teriis  decantat :  Liber  scriptus  proferetur,  in  quo  totum  continetur, 
Unde  mundus  judicetur."  Whereupon  Julian,  echoing  Daniel,^ 
remarks  that  "  this  points  to  a  Franciscan  origin ;  the  old  rivalry 
between  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  as  is  well  known,  was 
very  great.  Hence  this  writer's  hostility  furnishes  a  substantial 
argument."  The  force  of  these  arguments  is  impaired,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  the  oldest  known  source  for  the  text  of  the  poem 
is  a  Dominican  Missal  written  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  while  its  most  frequent  use  is  found  in  Franciscan 
Missals,  it  is  also  found  in  the  Dominican  processional,  Venice, 
1494,  and  the  Dominican  Missal,  Venice,  1496. 

Among  the  Franciscan  claimants,  preference  is  given  to 
Thomas  of  Celano,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  considered  to  be  the 
author  of  two  Sequences  in  honor  of  St.  Francis  {Fregit  victor 
virtualis  and  Sanctitatis  nova  signa),  and  there  is  therefore  noth- 
ing improbable  in  such  an  ascription  of  authorship ;  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  the  earliest  mention  of  the  hymn  is  that  made 
by  the  Franciscan  Bartholomaeus  Pisanus,  who  in  his  Liber  Con- 
formitatum  (1385)  remarks  that  the  Prose  in  the  Mass  for  the 
Dead  "  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Brother  Thomas  of  Ce- 
lano." As  has  just  bfeen  noted,  the  Liber  Conformitatmn  was  writ- 
ten in  1385.  In  Duffield's  Latift  Hymns,  the  editor  (who  contends 
with  much  zeal  for  the  ascription  to  Thomas  of  Celano)  bases  his 
strongest  argument  on  a  curious  mistake  in  the  date  of  the  Liber, 
which  he  writes,  in  the  three  places  where  he  refers  to  it,  "  1285": 
"  Thomas's  claim  to  its  authorship,"  he  says,  "  does  not  rest  on  the 
weakness  of  rival  pretensions.  In  the  year  1285,  when  Thomas 
had  been  dead  about  thirty  years  and  Dante  was  twenty  years 
old,  the  Franciscan  Bartholomew  of  Pisa  wrote  his  Liber  Confor- 
mitatum,  in  which  he  drew  a  labored  parallel  between  the  life  ol 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  that  of  our  Lord.  Having  occasion  to  speak 
of  Celano  in  this  work,  he'^  goes  on  to  describe  it  as  '  the  place 

^  '*  Habes  pro  hac  sententia  .  .  .  vituperium  Sixti  Senensis,  quod  odio 
Praedicatorum  in  fratres  Minores  bene  congruere  videtur."     II,  p.  115. 
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whence  came  Brother  Thomas,  who  by  order  of  the  Pope  wrote 
in  poHshed  speech  the  first  legend  of  St.  Francis,  and  is  said  to 
have  composed  the  prose  which  is  sung  in  the  Mass  for  the  Dead : 
Dies  irae,  dies  ilia!  This  testimony  out  of  Thomas's  own  century 
is  confirmed  by  .  .  ."  The  citation  of  the  Liber,  even  in  its 
correct  date  of  1385,  is  a  strong  argument,  for  it  is  the  earliest 
source  known  for  a  mention  and  ascription  of  the  poem  ;  but  it 
is  needless  to  point  out  that  its  value  would  be  so  enormously 
increased  if  it  but  dated  one  century  earlier,  as  to  constitute  it  an 
almost  irrefutable  argument  for  the  ascription  which  it  makes. 

Finally,  all  the  editors  refer  to  Luke  Wadding,  the  Franciscan, 
who  in  his  Scriptores  Ordinis  Minorum  (Rome,  1650)  ascribes  the 
poem  to  Thomas  of  Celano,  although  he  also  mentions  the  ascrip- 
tion by  others  to  St.  Bonaventure  and  Matthew  of  Acqua-Sparta, 
both  Franciscans. 

From  all  this  we  infer  that  the  poem  was  written  in  the  thir- 
teenth century — "  the  most  interesting  century  in  the  history  of 
Christendom ;"  that  it  was  of  Italian  origin,  inasmuch  as  its  earli- 
est use  was  Italian  and  also  because  of  its  "  peculiar  three-line 
stanza,  which  approximates  to  the  terza-rima  structure  of  their 
poetry,  but  is  not  found  in  poetry  of  the  Northern  nations,  except 
in  later  imitation  "  (Dr.  Thompson) ;  that  its  author  was  probably 
a  Franciscan ;  that  amongst  all  the  names  suggested  for  the  high 
honor  of  its  authorship,  that  of  Brother  Thomas  of  Celano,  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  presents  the  most 
acceptable  grounds  for  an  ascription. 

II. — Sequences  or  Proses. 

With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Sequence," 
Mr.  Warren's  implied  explanation  is  not  happy.  In  the  Mass 
in  Commenioratione  omnium  Fidelinm  the  Dies  Irae,  he  says, 
"  forms  the  Sequence ;  follows,  that  is  to  say,  the  Epistle."  It  is 
true  that  it  "  follows  the  Epistle,"  but  not  immediately ;  nor  is 
that  fact  the  reason  why  it  is  called  "  Sequence."  The  Epistle 
is  followed,  in  Festivals,  by  the  Gradual,  which,  in  turn,  is  fol- 
lowed by  Alleluias  and  a  verse  of  a  psalm  with  an  added  Alleluia, 
or  (as  in  Septuagesima  time)  by  the  Tract.  In  Paschal  time  the 
Gradual  is  omitted,  and  only  the  Alleluias  and  psalm-verse,  fol- 
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lowed  by  an  Alleluia  and  another  verse,  are  sung.  Anciently, 
the  Alleluia,  whensoever  it  occurred  after  the  Gradual,  closed  in 
a  long  series  of  notes  or  continued  melody,  to  which  only  the 
final  vowel  of  Alleluia  was  sung.  This  prolongation  was  called 
"  sequentia,"  or  sequence.  "  Later  on,  however,  words  appropriate 
to  the  Festival  were  supplied  to  this  protracted  chant,  to  which 
the  name  Sequence  was  restricted.  ...  By  degrees  every 
Sunday  and  Festival  had  its  proper  Sequence,  until  the  correction 
of  the  Missal,  when  only  four  were  retained  in  use."^  Pre- 
Tridentine  missals  have  as  many  as  one  hundred  such ;  but  the 
general  reform  of  the  Missal  ordered  by  Pius  V  eliminated  all  but 
the  four  most  beautiful.  These  are  :  Victimae  paschali  laudes  of 
Wipo  (eleventh  century),  for  Easter ;  the  "  Golden  Sequence," 
Veni  sancte  Spiritus,  attributed  with  most  probability  to  Inno- 
cent III,  for  Pentecost;  Lauda  Sion,  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  for 
Corpus  Christi ;  (Stabat  mater  dolorosa,  of  Jacopone,  added  to  the 
Missal  about  1727,  for  the  Seven  Dolors  B.  V.  M.) ;  and  finally 
the  Dies  Irae,  which,  however,  should  scarce  be  classed  with  the 
other  four,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Mass  for  the  Dead,  which  has 
no  Alleluia,  and  therefore  should  not  in  strictness  be  styled 
"  Sequence."  In  mediaeval  Latin  the  words  sequentia  and  prosa 
were  practically  interchangeable ;  the  sequence  being  styled 
prose,  either  because  the  earlier  attempts  at  sequence- composition 
were  unmetrical,  although  somewhat  rhythmical  in  character  (and 
therefore  to  be  discriminated  from  the  strict  hymni),  or  because, 
as  Mr.  Rockstro  suggests,  the  rhymed  rhythmus  was  not  con- 
sidered technically  a  hyniniis,  as  it  had  not  classical  metre.  The 
former  explanation  of  prosa,  which  is  the  more  common  one,  is 
probably  the  more  correct;  for  Notker  Balbulus,  the  first  who 
adapted  words  to  the  alleluiatic  neumes,  wrote  his  sequences  in 
rhythms  of  unequal  extent,  fitting  them  word  for  note  to  the 
neumes. 

III. — Liturgical  Use. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Dies  Irae  was  composed  as  a 
sequence  for  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent.  "  En  effet,  cette  Prose 
roule  en  entier  sur  le  jugement  dernier,  excepte  Tinvocation  Pie 

^  Ambergcr  :   Pastor altheologie.  Vol.  II. 
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Jes7i,  qui  y  a  ete  manifestement  ajoutee,  lorsqu'on  I'adapta  pour 
les  morts."  *  The  seventeen  stanzas  of  the  Roman  Missal  text  no 
doubt  constitute  the  original  form  of  the  poem  as  composed  by 
Thomas  of  Celano ;  while  the  remaining  six  lines — 

Lacrimosa  dies  ilia, 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus. 
Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus  ! 
Pie  Jesu  Domine 
Dona  eis  requiem 

— were  perhaps  added  to  the  hymn  to  make  it  suitable  for  a 
Requiem  Mass.  This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
Mone^  found  in  a  Reichenau  manuscript  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  long  series  of  verses 
or  antiphons  for  a  funeral  service,  containing  this  verse : 

Lacrimosa  dies  ilia, 
qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
judicandus  homo  reus ; 
tu  peccatis  parce  deus. 

He  found  also^  in  a  Karlsruhe  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century 
these  lines  : 

Lacrimosa  dies  ilia,  ' 

qua  resurgens  ex  favilla 
homo  reus  judicandus, 
Justus  autem  coronandus. 

Mone  points  out  that  these  verses  antedate  the  composition  of 
the  Dies  IraCy  one  of  them  being  of  the  twelfth  century  or  early 
thirteenth,  while  both  are  evidently  derived  from  some  common 
type  not  yet  discovered.  Daniel  (Vol.V,  p.  no)  considers  such 
foreshadowings,  as  collected  by  Mone,  of  the  Dies  Irae,  "  con- 
sideratione  dignissimas."  Trench,  in  his  Sacred  Latin  Poetry ^ 
gives  the  Roman  Missal  text,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  six 
lines  (beginning  Lacrimosa  and  ending  with  requiem) ;  but  while 
this  represents  in  all  probabiHty  the  original  text,  the  Missal  text, 
with  the  exception  of  its  closing  couplet,  is  usually  given  in  full 
by  such  editors  as  March,  Coles,  the  compiler  of  Seven   Great 

*  Encyc.  TheoL,  vol.  Liturgie,  col.  1054,  Migne. 

*  Vol.  I,  p.  406.  *  I,  p.  404. 
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Hymns,  etc.     March  includes  the  last  couplet  {Latin  Hymns,  p. 

156.) 

IV. — The  Latin  Texts. 

Mr.  Warren  refers  to  two  other  texts,  one  of  which  —  the 
so-called  Mantuan  Marble — prefixes  four  stanzas  of  introduction 
to  the  Dies  Irae,  dies  ilia;  while  the  other,  the  Haemmerlin  text, 
expands  the  four  lines  of  the  Lachrymosa  dies  ilia  into  six,  and 
adds  five  fiew  strophes.  The  Mantuan  Marble  text  is  found  in  an 
old  Lutheran  hymn-book  of  Konigsberg  (1650),  together  with 
a  German  translation  and  a  note  declaring  that  the  old  Latin 
rhyme  was  found  on  a  crucifix  ("  bei  einem  Crucifix  ")  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Mantua.  Mohnike  (1824)  came  upon  it 
in  the  handwriting  (dated  1676)  of  Charisius,  burgomaster  of 
Stralsund,  with  the  heading :  "  Meditatio  Vetusta  et  Venusta  de 
Novissimo  Judicio  quae  Mantuae  in  aede  D.  Francisci  in  marmore 
legitury  But  Daniel  (II,  p.  1 18),  who  plainly  doubts  the  exist- 
ence of  the  "  marble,"  thinks  Charisius  transcribed  his  copy  from 
a  Florilegium  Magnum  of  1621,  which  contains  no  reference  to  a 
Mantuan  marble.  Mohnike,  in  a  subsequent  edition  (1836),  refers 
to  the  Variorum  in  Eur  op  a  Itinerum  Deliciae  (first  edition,  1594) 
of  Nathan  Chytraeus,  who  gives  the  text  with  the  simple  remark 
that  he  found  it  among  the  inscriptions  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis 
at  Mantua.  Mr.  Warren  contributed  a  long  and  interesting  note 
on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Shipley's  article  in  the  Dublin  Review 
(April,  1883,  pp.  374-377) ;  and  both  hymnologists  add  a  common 
note  on  the  subject  to  the  same  Review  (July,  1883,  p.  243)  cor- 
recting some  points  of  the  essay.  We  shall  transcribe  merely  two 
paragraphs  from  Mr.  Warren's  remarks  in  the  Review  (April, 
1883,  p.  375): 

**  Father  Narcisso  Bonazzi,  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the  Bishop  of  Mantua,  has, 
upon  application,  most  obligingly  written  to  this  effect :  That  the  Church  and  Con- 
vent of  St.  Francis  were  suppressed  in  1797  (the  year  of  the  French  occupation  of 
Mantua) ;  that  in  181 1  the  church  was  desecrated  and  the  convent  was  turned  into 
a  military  arsenal ;  and  that  no  trace  of  the  slab  can  now  be  found,  neither  in  the 
churches  to  which  the  monuments  of  St.  Francis  were  removed,  nor  in  the  royal  or 
civic  museums  of  the  town. 

**  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  text,  it  seems  clear  that  it  was  not  from  the  pen 
of  Thomas  of  Celano.  The  style,  and  the  otiose  character  of  the  additional  verses, 
are  enough  to  decide  this.    The  few  authorities  who  have  thought  otherwise  (though 
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all  of  them  cannot,  perhaps,  be  called  fio)  are  Mohnike,  Dean  Stanley  {^Macmillati' s 
Magazine^  December,  1868),  and  one  or  two  American  translators  of  the  hymn." 


Chytraetis. 
Quaeso  anima  fidelis. 
Ah  quid  respondere  velis, 
Christo  venturo  de  coelis, 

Cura  a  te  poscet  rationem, 
Ob  boni  omissionem, 
Et  raali  commissionem  ? 

Dies  ilia,  dies  irae, 
Quam  conemur  praevenire, 
Obviamque  Deo  ire 

Seria  contritione 
Gratiae  apprehensione 
Vitae  emendatione. 


The  Mantuan  Marble. 

Daniel. 
Cogita  (Quaeso)  anima  fidelis 
Ad  quid  respondere  velis 
Christo  venturo  de  coelis. 

Cum  dcposcet  rationem 
Ob  boni  omissionem 
Ob  mali  commissionem. 

Dies  ilia,  dies  irae, 
Quam  conemur  praevenire 
Obviamque  Deo  ire. 

Seria  contritione 
Gratiae  apprehensione 
Vitae  emendatione. 


Then  follow  the  first  sixteen  stanzas  of  the  Roman  Missal  text 
with  but  a  few  minor  discrepancies  (such  as  "  Nil  incultum,"  Nil 
inultum  ;  "  venisti  lassus,"  sedisti  lassus  ;  etc.)  with  the  exception 
that  "  Teste  David  "  of  Chytraeus  and  the  Missal  is  changed  into 
"  teste  Petro "  of  Daniel's  text.  The  remaining  stanzas  of  the 
Missal  are  omitted,  and  the  Mantuan  text  ends  with  : 

Consors  ut  beatitatis 
Vivam  cum  justificatis 
In  aevum  aeternitatis. 

Is  Thomas  of  Celano  responsible  for  these  four  introductory 
strophes  ?  As  pointed  out  above,  Mohnike  argues  for  such  as- 
cription, while  Dean  Stanley  and  Dr.  Coles  appear  to  share  his 
view.  But  it  is  incredible  that  the  man  who  could  write  the  Dies 
Irae  could  also  have  produced  stanzas  so  lacking  in  virility  of 
thought  and  expression ;  so  replete  with  halting  rhythm ;  so 
guilty,  within  such  a  small  compass,  of  elisions  (Cogita,  anima 
fidelis ;  Gratiae  apprehensione)  and  hiatuses  (Ob  boni  omissionem, 
Vitae  emendatione,  Obviamque  Deo  ire).  The  third  strophe  is  a 
poor  echo  of  the  Missal's  first :  "  ex  prima  Thomae  misere  con- 
suta  et  recocta,"  says  Daniel,  who  further  points  out  that  the 
third  and  fourth  strophes  contain  but  jejune  expositions  of  doc- 
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trine,  and  seem  rather  to  maim  than  to  sing  the  language  of 
the  Schools,  *'  terminos  scholae  magis  claudicare  quam  cantare 
videntur."  Even  Dr.  Coles,  who  in  his  preface  gives  a  new 
English  rendering  of  the  four  strophes,  writes  :  "  That  the  abbre- 
viation of  the  poem,  by  the  omission  of  the  four  opening- 
stanzas,  adds  greatly  to  its  general  and  still  more  to  its  lyric  effec- 
tiveness, there  can  be  no  doubt."  He  continues,  rather  mildly,  to 
remark  that  "  the  rejected  verses,  partaking  of  a  quiet  and  medi- 
tative character,  impair  the  force  of  the  lyric  element."  With 
greater  vigor  of  utterance  the  editor  of  Seven  Great  Hyin7is  re- 
jects the  additions  to  the  Missal  text :  "  There  have  been  stanzas 
prefixed  to  the  hymn  and  others  added ;  but,  in  its  great  strength, 
it  has  shaken  off  all  such  spurious  additions  "  (7th  Ed.,  p.  49). 

This  last  remark  leads  us  directly  to  consider  the  *'  spurious 
addition"  known  as  the  Haemmerlin  text.  Felix  Haemaierlin  (or 
Haemmerlein,  Latinized  into  Malleolus),  who  died  circa  1457,  left 
behind  him  MSS.  amongst  which  was  found  a  copy  of  the  Dies 
Irae  with  additional  stanzas  which  were,  thinks  Mr.  Warren,  un- 
doubtedly his  own  composition.  They  were  published  by  Leon- 
hard  Meister,  a  Swiss  writer,  who  "  put  forward  an  absurd  claim 
for  Haemmerlein  to  have  written  the  whole  hymn."  Daniel  thinks 
the  additional  verses  languid  and  superfluous  :  "  Nemo  non  videt 
strophis  quae  ecclesiasticum  carmen  excedunt  nihil  inesse  nisi 
languorem  ac  priorum  versuum  repetitionem "  (H,  p.  120). 
For  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  in  this 
place  the  exact  text  of  the  Roman  Missal  in  one  column,  and  in 
another  the  variant  readings  of  the  other  texts,  concluding  with 
the  Haemmerlin  stanzas.  It  will  be  immediately  seen  that  where- 
ever  a  variation  from  the  "  Received  "  or  Missal  text  occurs,  it  is 
to  introduce  but  a  change  for  the  worse ;  and  that,  as  Dr.  Coles 
admits,  "  in  its  present  form,  all  is  vehement  stir  and  movement, 
from  the  grand  and  startling  abruptness  of  its  opening,  to  the 
sweet  and  powerful  pathos  of  its  solemn  and  impressive  close." 


ROMAN  MISSAL  TEXT.  VARIANT  TEXTS. 

^  Mantuan  :  Petro.   ^  The  French  missals 

(e.  g.,    Paris,   1738  ;  Metz,   1778)  omit 

Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla,  ^^^  ti^j^^  jj^e  and  interpose  between  the 


Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  1 

Teste  David'  cum  Sibylla."  dxstdindi  second  Crucisexpattdetrs  vex  ilia. 
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Quantus'  tremor  est  futurus 
Quando  judex  est  venturus 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus  ! 

Tuba  mirum  spargens*  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Mors*  stupebit  at  natura, 
Cum  resurget*  creatura, 
Judicanti  responsura. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur/ 
In  quo  totum  continetur, 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit' 
Quidquid  latet  apparebit,® 
Nil  inultum^*  remanebit. 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc"  dicturus, 
Quem  patronum  rogaturus, 
Cum  vix"  Justus  sit  securus  ? 

Rex  tremendae  majestatis, 
Qui  salvandos^'  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis  !^* 

Recordare,  Jesu^^  pie. 
Quod  sum'*  causa  tuae  viae  : 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Quaerens  me  sedisti"  lassus, 
Redemisti  crucem'*  passus : 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Juste  Judex  ultionis, 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 

Ingemisco  tanquam  reus," 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus  ; 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus. 


DOLPHIN. 

'  Haemmerlin  :   Tantus. 

*  Liibeck  Missal  (1480)  :  sparget. 


'^  Haemmerlin  :  Mens  stupescit. 
^  Haemm.  :  j-esurgit. 

''  Haemm.  :  Lider  scriptus  tunc  docetur. 


^  Augustinian  Missal  (1497)  :  censebit. 

'  Haemm.  :  comparebit. 

^'^  Mant.  and  Haemm.  :  incultum. 

11  Mant.  :  turn. 


^^  Mant.  :   Quum   nee ;    Haemm.  :    Dum 

znx. 


'^  Missal  of  Venice  (1479) :  salvando. 
^*  Koenigs.  G.-B.  :  bonitatis. 

'5  Haemm.  :  Jesum. 

^6  Mant.  (Charisius) :  sim  ;  Ven.  Missal 

quia  sum. 


^'  Mant.  (Charisius)  :  venisti ;  Haemm. 

fuisti. 
i^Mant.,  Haemra.,  Liibeck  Missal  etal 

cruce. 


Chytraeus  :  vere  reus. 
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Qui  Mariam'^®  absolvisti 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 
Sed  tu  bonus"  fac  benigne 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne. 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta 
Et  ab  hoedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra.^' 

Confutatis  maledictis/^ 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca^*  me  cum  benedictis. 


20  Metz  Missal :  Peccatricem. 


2^  Haemm.  :    bonas  ;    Chytraeus  et    al.  : 
bone. 


^^Chyt.  :  Statuens  me  parte  ;  K.G.-B: 
Me  loces;  Liibeck  M.,;  Statuens  me 
in  parte  d extra. 

''■^  Haemm.  :  Ne  conjungar  ma'edictis. 

24  K.  G.-B.  :  Loca. 


Oro  supplex  et  acclinis,^^ 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 

Lacrimosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus  • 
Huic  ergo  parce  Deus. 

Pie  Jesu  Domine, 
Dona  eis  requiem. 

(The  Haemmerlin  text,  given  in 
the  opposite  column,  omits  the 
last  couplet,  expands  the  preced- 
ing four  lines  into  six,  and  adds 
five  entirely  new  stanzas.  Die  ilia 
for  dies  ilia  is  unhappy  as  a  change, 
for  it  creates  a  hiatus — something 
unknown  throughout  the  text  of 
the  Roman  Missal  hymn.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  languid  movement 
of  the  added  verses,  the  broken 
rhythm  of  Esto  semper  adjutor 
m^uSf  and  the  forbidding  pronun- 
ciation requisite  for    fitting   Sed 


^5  Haemm.  :  a  ruinis. 


At  this  point  the  Haemmerlin  expansion 
begins,  by  making  triplets  of  the  Lacri- 
mosa and  Judicandus  couplets. 

Lacrimosa  die  ilia 
Cum  resurget  ex  favilla, 
Tanquam  ignis  ex  scintilla, 

Judicandus  homo  reus  ; 
Huic  ergo  parce  Deus, 
Esto  semper  adjutor  mens. 

The  Haemmerlin  adds  the  following  : 

Quando  coeli  sunt  movendi 
Dies  adsunt  tunc  tremendi, 
Nullum  tempus  poenitendi : 

Sed  salvatis  laeta  dies 
Et  damnatis  nulla  quies 
Sed  daemonum  effigies. 

O  tu  Deus  majestatis, 
Alme  candor  trinitatis, 
Nunc  conjunge  cum  beatis. 
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daemonum  effigies  to   any   rhyth-  Vitam  meam  fac  felicem 

mical   swing,    alike   plead    loudly  Propter  tuam  genitricem, 

.,,  .      .  f.  Jesse  florera  et  radiceni. 

against  any  possible  ascription  of 

these     added     strophes    to    the     ^  , .         , 

^  Fraesta  nobis  tunc  levamen, 

author— whoever     he     may    have       Dulce  nostrum  fac  certamen, 
been — of  the  Dies  Irae,  )  Ut  clamemus  omnes,  Amen  ! 

V. — Early  English  Versions. 

The  first  known  translation  into  English  was  that  of  Joshua 
Sylvester  (1563-161 8),  a  Puritan  writer,  translator  from  the 
French,  and  author  of  "  Tobacco  Battered  and  the  Pipes  Shat- 
tered by  a  Volley  of  Holy  Shot  Thundered  from  Mount  Heli- 
con." This  title  may  not  promise  well  for  his  translation  (published 
in  1 62 1  at  the  end  of  his  translation  of  DuBartas'  Divine  Weeks), 
which,  however,  has  the  merit  of  being  not  only  the  first  but  the 
type  for  more  modern  imitation.  Although  perhaps  well-known, 
it  is  not  very  accessible  to  readers,  and  a  few  stanzas  from  it  will 
not  be  amiss  in  this  connection.  It  is  written  in  very  curious 
metre — the  first,  second,  fourth  and  fifth  lines  of  each  stanza  being 
trochaic  7s  and  the  third  and  sixth  lines  iambic  8s.  In  the  first 
two  stanzas  is  given  a  version  of  the  Mantuan  Marble's  intro- 
ductory four  strophes — an  example  followed  by  Drummond,  Dr. 
Irons,  and  Dr.  Coles.     The  title  runs  : 


A    HOLY    PREPARATION    TO    A    JOYFUL    RESURRECTION. 

Deare,  deare  Soule,  Awake,  awake. 

Ah  !  what  answer  wilt  thou  make 
When  Christ  in  glory  shall  appear  ? 

When  Hee  comes  to  take  Account 

Of  thy  Sins  that  hourely  mount, 
By  acting  or  neglecting  heer. 

Of  that  irefull  Day  to  come 

(That  red  dreadfull  Day  of  Doonie) 
Th'  affrighting  Terrour  to  prevent. 

Bleeding  tears  let  heart  distill ; 

Right  reform  thy  crooked  will ; 
But  speedily  Repent,  Repent. 

Then  begins  the  Dies  Irae  proper,  of  which  the  first  stanza  will 
suffice  for  illustration : 
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That,  That  dreaded  Day  of  Ire, 

Shall  dissolve  the  World  in  Fire  ; 
As  holy  Prophets  have  foretold. 

Oh  !  What  horrour  will  be  then. 

When  the  Lord  shall  come  agen. 
Our  deeds  of  Darkness  to  unfold  ! 

Of  Crashaw's  version  (in  his  Steps  to  the  Temple ^  1646) — "the 
earliest  rendering  of  Dies  Irae  from  the  devotion  of  a  Catholic  " 
— Mr.  Shipley  says :  "  The  version  is  rugged  in  character  and 
irregular  in  metre,  and  is  more  of  an  imitation  of  the  original  than 
a  translation ;  at  least  in  some  of  its  stanzas.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, much  delicate  play  of  thought  and  expression,  in  language 
and  idea,  and  in  certain  parts  is  touchingly  beautiful."  Dr.  Schaff, 
although  a  Protestant  clergyman  as  well  as  hymnologist,  declares 
that  in  strength  no  version  compares  with  Crashaw's ;  and  the 
editor  of  Seven  Great  Hymns ^  who  prints  his  version  among  the 
seven  translations  selected  for  illustration,  repeats  the  thought  of 
Dr.  Schaff,  in  the  judgment  that  "no  translation  surpasses 
Crashaw's  in  strength,  but  the  form  of  his  stanza  and  the  measure 
of  his  verse  are  least  like  those  of  the  original."  The  first  three 
stanzas  will  serve  to  show  both  the  strength  of  the  version  and 
the  wide  limits  of  rendering  which  it  vindicates  to  itself: 

Hear'st  thou,  my  soul,  what  serious  things 
Both  the  Psalm  and  Sibyl  sings 
Of  a  sure  Judge,  from  whose  sharp  ray 
The  world  in  flames  shall  fly  away  ! 

O  that  Fire  !  before  whose  face 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  find  no  place  : 
O  those  Eyes  !  whose  angry  light 
Must  be  the  day  of  that  dread  night. 

O  that  Trump  !   whose  blast  shall  run 
An  even  round  with  th'  circling  sun, 
And  urge  the  murmuring  graves  to  bring 
Pale  mankind  forth  to  meet  his  King. 

His  rendering  of  the  last  stanza  of  the  original  hymn : 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis — 

is  not  only  pathetic  and  lovely  in  the  extreme,  but  was  clearly  the 
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source  of  Roscommon's  inspiration  in  the  rendering  of  that  stanza. 
Crashaw  translates : 

O,  hear  a  suppliant  heart  all  crush'd, 
And  crumbled  into  contrite  dust ! 
My  hope,  my  fear — my  Judge,  my  Friend  ! 
Take  charge  of  me  and  of  my  end  ! 

The  Earl  of  Roscommon's  version  (if  indeed  it  be  his,  and  not 
Dryden's,  as  Mr.  Shipley  contends  with  much  acuteness)  trans- 
lates : 

Prostrate  my  contrite  heart  I  rend, — 
My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  nor  forsake  me  in  my  end  ! 

Besides  Sylvester,  Drumniond  of  Hawthornden  represents  Prot- 
estant interest  in  the  hymn,  in  the  way  of  translation,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  besides  Crashaw,  examples  of  the  Catholic 
interest  are:  a  version  in  the  Rosarists'  Daily  Exercises  (1657); 
one  by  James  Dymock,  Clergyman,  in  the  Sandfice  of  the  New 
Lazv  (1687);  one  (anonymous)  in  the  Following  of  Christ  (1694). 
The  seventeenth  century  witnessed  eight  versions  into  English  ; 
the  eighteenth — that  century  which,  philosophizing  itself  into 
idiocy,  finally  "  blew  its  brains  out,"  as  Carlyle  remarks,  in  the 
French  Revolution — counts  only  three  recorded  versions ;  and  the 
British  versions,  beginning  with  Scott's  fragment  in  the  Lay,  made 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  number  fifteen  before  the  year  1841 — the 
year,  that  is,  of  the  first  American  translation.  Since  that  date, 
the  activity  in  translation  has  been  prodigious  both  in  the  British 
Isles  and  in  America.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  complete  list  of 
these  may  soon  be  compiled  and  published. 

VI. — Metrical  Forms. 

Mr.  Warren  is  nowhere  more  interesting  than  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  the  metrical  and  stanzaic  form  which 
translations  should  follow.  Briefly,  he  considers  (i)  the  rhymed 
triplet  stanza  necessary;  (2)  double  rhymes  impracticable;  (3) 
trochaic  or  iambic  metre  a  matter  of  taste — although  he  prefers 
iambic. 

He  thinks  triplets  a  necessity  for  the  reason  that  a  version 
"  must  have  these  to  have  anything  of  the  original  peculiar  char- 
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acter ;  if  it  have  them  not  ...  it  cannot  have  the  indescrib- 
able grandness  and  solemnity  which  they  give  to  the  original ; 
cannot,  in  short,  be  anything  near  that  wonderful  creation  which 
the  hymn  is  now  universally  allowed  to  be."  Versions  in  other 
stanzaic  forms  may  be,  he  grants,  fine  poems,  but  cannot  fairly 
be  considered  translations.  Sylvester's  and  Crashaw's  versions, 
from  which  we  have  already  drawn  illustrations,  were  in  sestet 
and  quatrain  form  respectively  (the  latter  being  in  reality,  how- 
ever, in  pairs  of  couplets,  as  the  rhyme  shows).  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  fragment  is  in  stricter  quatrain  form : 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
What  hope  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay, 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

Canon  Husenbeth  {Missal  for  the  Laity,  1831)  used  the  sestet, 
with  varying  lengths  of  verse  : 

The  dreadful  day,  the  day  of  ire 
Shall  kindle  the  avenging  fire 

Around  the  expiring  world  ; 
And  earth,  as  Sybils  said  of  old, 
And  as  the  prophet-king  foretold, 

Shall  be  in  ruin  hurled. 

Dean  Stanley  {Macjnillati's  Magazine,  Dec,  1868)  used  continu- 
ous couplets  in  sestet  form  : 

Day  of  wrath,  O  dreadful  day, 
When  this  world  shall  pass  away, 
And  the  heavens  together  roll. 
Shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll. 
Long  foretold  by  saint  and  sage, 
David's  harp  and  Sybil's  page. 

So,  too.  Lord  Macaulay  {Christian  Observer,  1826);  "O"  {Chris- 
tian Remembrancer,  1825);  Abrahall  {Ibid.,  1868),  who,  how- 
ever, has  trochaic  rhyming. 

Dr.  Coles  has  one  of  his  many  versions  in  couplets  joined  into 
quatrain  form : 

That  day,  that  awful  day,  the  last, 
Result  and  sum  of  all  the  Past, 
Great  necessary  day  of  doom, 
When  wrecking  fires  shall  all  consume  ! 
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A  very  peculiar  metre  for  the  hymn  is  that  of  R.  D.  Williams, 
(^Manual for  Sisters  of  Chanty,  1S48)  : 

Woe  is  the  day  of  ire 
Shrouding  the  earth  in  fire — 
Sybil's  and  David's  lyre 

Dimly  foretold  it — 
Strictly  the  guilty  land, 
By  the  avenger  scanned, 
Smitten,  aghast  shall  stand 

Still,  to  behold  it. 

Nearly  all  the  translations,  however,  are  in  rhymed  triplets,  the 
trochaic  metre  having  a  great  preponderance  over  the  iambic 
(doubtless  to  secure  greater  resemblance  to  the  trochaic  feet  of 
the  original),  although  a  large  minority  of  the  trochaic  renderings 
have  single  rhyme.  The  first  translation  into  trochaic  eights  was 
that  of  the  Rev.  Joel  Chandler  {Hymns  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
1837).  The  trochaic  sevens  may  be  illustrated  by  the  version 
of  Dymock  (1687),  and  the  iambic  eights  by  that  of  the  Rosarists 
(1657).  Their  initial  stanza  served  as  a  type  of  rendering  of  the 
first  strophe  of  the  Latin  for  many  other  translators.  Both,  as 
has  been  said,  are  Catholic  versions : 

Rosarists.  Dymock. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day  Day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day. 

Shall  all  the  world  in  ashes  lay.  Shall  the  world  in  ashes  lay. 

As  David  and  Sybilla  say.  David  and  the  Sybils  say. 

In  a  list  of  versions  contributed  to  the  London  Athenceum  in 
1890  by  Mr.  Warren  (comprising  Z6  British  and  91  American) 
I  find  of  triplet  versions  in  iambic  8s,  19  British  and  13  American; 
in  trochaic  75,20  British  and  14  American;  in  trochaic  85,29 
British  and  41  American.  We  thus  have  70  versions  in  the  exact 
trochaic  metre  of  the  original ;  34  versions  in  trochaic  7s,  the  next 
nearest  approach  to  it;  and  32  in  iambic  8s.  As  the  metrical 
form  recedes  from  that  of  the  original,  the  number  of  translations 
decreases.  And  it  thus  appears  that  if  ''  authority "  have  any 
weight  as  an  argument,  a  version  should  be  in  the  exact  metre 
of  the  original — a  view  that  Mr.  Warren  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
strongly  combated. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  any  translation  should,  as  far  as 
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possible  to  the  genius  of  an  alien  tongue,  imitate  an  original  in  its 
complete  form.  In  the  translation  of  a  recognized  masterpiece  of 
literature,  whose  cadences  have  sounded  in  many  ears  through 
many  ages,  the  duty  of  close  imitation  seems  to  be  the  more 
obligatory.  In  addition  to  this,  the  metre  of  the  Dies  Irae  has 
not  merely  become,  through  its  frequent  liturgical  use,  a  "haunt- 
ing memory  "  in  all  ears ;  but  it  was  singularly  adapted  to  the 
emotional  content  of  the  "  Hymn  of  the  Ages."  Guericke,  bor- 
rowing from  Fred.  v.  Meyer,  compared  the  triple  rhyme  to  blow 
after  blow  of  a  hammer  striking,  as  it  were,  the  innermost  soul 
until  it  quivers  with  the  repeated  impact.  "  Who  does  not  feel," 
asks  Daniel,  "  how  aptly  the  rhythm  is  fitted  to  the  argument  ? 
how  marvellously,  like  the  resurgent  billows  of  the  sea,  the  verses 
beat  against  the  ear  ?  and,  finally,  what  sober  dignity  the  hymn 
gains  from  the  ternary  rhyming  ?"  To  him,  every  word  in  the 
grand  hymn  seems  a  thunderstroke — "  quot  sunt  verba  tot  pon- 
dera,  immo  tonitrua."  Dean  Trench  speaks  of  "  the  metre  so 
grandly  devised,  of  which  I  remember  no  other  example,  fitted 
though  it  has  here  shown  itself  for  bringing  out  some  of  the 
noblest  powers  of  the  Latin  language."  Dr.  W.  R.  Williams 
says :  "  Combining  somewhat  of  the  rhythm  of  classical  Latin 
with  the  rhymes  of  the  mediaeval  Latin,  treating  of  a  theme  full 
of  awful  sublimity,  and  grouping  together  the  most  startling 
imagery  of  Scripture  as  to  the  last  Judgment,  and  throwing  this 
into  yet  stronger  relief  by  the  barbaric  simplicity  of  the  style  in 
which  it  is  set,  and  adding  to  all  these  its  full  and  trumpet-like 
cadences  .  .  ."  Dr.  Coles,  a  physician,  appropriately  com- 
pares the  rhythm  to  the  beating  of  the  heart :  "  Underneath  every 
word  and  syllable  a  living  heart  throbs  and  pulsates.  The  very 
rhythm,  or  that  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  voice 
which  prosodists  call  the  arsis  and  the  thesis^  one  might  almost 
fancy  were  synchronous  with  the  contraction  and  the  dilatation  of 
the  heart." 

A  more  formal  declaration  is  that  of  General  Dix,  whose  ver- 
sion was  made  at  Fortress  Monroe  during  the  gloomiest  period  of 
the  Civil  War.  It  is  in  the  trochaic  eights,  for  which  he  contends  : 
"  A  production  universally  acknowledged  to  have  no  superior  of 
its  class,  should  be  as  literally  rendered  as  the  structure  of  the 
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language  into  which  it  is  translated  will  admit.  Moreover,  no 
translation  can  be  complete  which  does  not  conform  to  the  orig- 
inal in  its  rhythmic  quantities.  The  music  of  the  Dies  Irae  is  as  old 
as  the  hymn,  if  not  older ;  and  with  those  who  are  familiar  with 
both,  they  are  inseparably  connected  in  thought.  To  satisfy  the 
exactions  of  such  minds,  the  cadences  must  be  the  same."  Mor- 
gan Dix,  in  his  Memoirs  of  his  father,  gives  (Vol.  II,  p.  236)  sev- 
eral high  appreciations  of  this  translation  (from  Wilkie  Collins, 
George  Ticknor,  Brantz  Mayer,  etc.),  and  among  them  one  from 
Bayard  Taylor,  containing  a  pertinent  observation  which,  as  the 
strongly  expressed  conviction  of  a  poet  and  translator,  may  be 
quoted  in  this  connection  :  "  I  have  always  had  a  special  admira- 
tion for  the  majestic  poem,  and  have  heretofore  sought  in  vain  to 
find  an  adequate  translation.  Those  which  reproduced  the  spirit 
neglected  the  form,  and  vice  versa.  There  can  be  no  higher 
praise  for  yours  than  to  say  that  it  preserves  both.  It  has  always 
been  an  article  of  my  literary  creed  that  the  rhythmical  character 
of  a  poem  is  a  part  of  its  life,  and  must  be  retained,  to  its  nicest 
cadence,  by  the  translator."  Dr.  Coles,  eight  of  whose  sixteen 
versions  are  in  trochaic  eights,  admits  the  "  diflficuly  involved  in 
triplicating  the  double  rhymes,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  our  lan- 
guage in  words  suitable  for  the  purpose,  without  practising  awk- 
ward and  inelegant  inversions."  Dr.  Johnson,  commenting  on 
Young's  thesis  that  the  pleasure  of  rhyme  arises  from  the  sense 
of  difficulty  overcome,  somewhat  grimly  says :  "  But  then  the 
writer  must  take  care  that  the  difficulty  is  overcome  ;  that  is,  he 
must  make  rhyme  consist  with  as  perfect  sense  and  expression  as 
would  be  expected,  if  he  were  perfectly  free  from  that  shackle." 
Lowell,  in  the  Biglow  Papers^  goes  still  farther  when  he  makes 
Parson  Wilbur  counsel  the  young  poet :  "  Unless  one's  thought 
pack  more  neatly  in  verse  than  in  prose,  it  is  wiser  to  refrain." 
Mr.  Warren  thinks  double  rhymes  "  extremely  difficult  to  manage 
at  all  well,"  and  illustrates  his  view  with  abundant  quotation.  The 
lure,  nevertheless,  is  so  powerful — as  witness  the  large  number  of 
versions  with  triple  trochaic  rhymes — that  a  lover  of  the  magical 
rhythm  of  Dies  Irae  will  live  in  hope  that  the  quest  may  not 
prove  wholly  fruitless. 

H.  T.  Henry. 
Overbrook  Seminary ,  Pa. 
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A  Story  of  Irish  Life. 

Chapter  I. — "The  Yank." 

HE  suddenly  appeared  in  our  village  street,  gorgeous,  and 
caparisoned  from  head  to  heel  in  all  kinds  of  sartorial 
splendor.  He  took  away  our  breath  with  his  grandeur;  and 
people  looked  at  him  sideways,  partly  because  of  his  dazzling 
equipment,  and  partly  because  he  had  a  curious  habit  of  looking 
one  straight  in  the  face,  which  is  sometimes  disconcerting.  We 
did  not  like  him  at  all,  at  all.  By  "  we  "  I  mean  the  villagers  and 
myself  They  did  not  like  him,  because  he  was  stiff  and  stand- 
offish ;  and  they  heard  that  he  was  critical  and  censorious  about 
our  ancient  and  amiable  customs ;  and  he  steadily  declined  all 
advances  toward  that  friendly  familiarity  which  we  like  so  dearly. 
He  was  also  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  a  very  inquisitive  people  ; 
and  what  greater  crime  could  there  be?  They  had  gallantly 
attempted  to  get  at  the  secret  of  his  life.  It  was  an  interesting, 
and  even  exciting  pastime  to  a  people  who,  having  no  particular 
business  of  their  own  to  mind,  are  charitably  desirous  to  mind; 
that  of  every  one  else.  But  no !  He  declined  all  familiarity. 
He  would  walk  with  one  of  those  amateur  detectives  for  an  hour ; 
speak  on  all  possible  subjects  but  one ;  and  leave  the  poor  man 
as  much  as  ever  in  the  dark  as  to  his  own  personality  and  ante- 
cedents. Nay,  he  was  such  a  "  naygur,"  he  would  not  ask  the 
companion  who  had  lent  him  his  society  for  the  hour,  "  whether 
he  had  a  mout'  on  him."  So  he  was  decidedly  unpopular.  It 
was  given  out,  after  a  long  search,  and  many  kindly  insinuations,, 
that  his  name  was  "  Fijaral,"  (our  local  interpretation  of  "  Fitz- 
gerald "),  but  that  was  soon  discarded  as  apocryphal  and  unten- 
able. And  so,  at  last,  he  came  to  be  known  as  "  The  Yank." 
Once  he  was  seen  haunting  an  ancient  moss-grown  field,  in  which, 
were  two  Danish  barrows  or  forts ;  and  the  report  immediately^ 
went  abroad  that  he  had  dreamt  three  times  running  that  a  crock 
of  gold  was  buried  there;  and  he  had  come  home  to  dig  for 
the  treasure.  And  more  than  once  he  was  seen,  some  miles  from, 
the  village,  leaning  sadly  against  an    old,  withered,  leafless  and 
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gnarled  whitethorn,  or  smoking  leisurely  and  contemplating  the 
little  square  of  .  grass-grown,  nettle-covered  field  where  were 
faintly  outlined  the  last  traces  of  what  was  once  a  human  habita- 
tion. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  liked  him  much  more  than  the  villagers. 
He  answered  my  salutation,  "  A  fine  day,"  rather  gruffly,  and  once 
when  I  ventured  a  little  further,  and  said  cheerily : 

"Coming  back  to  settle  down  in  the  old  land,  I  hope?"  he 
looked  me  all  over,  and  said,  deep  down  in  his  chest,  and  without 
any  attempt  to  disguise  his  irritation : 

"Great  Scott!" 

Besides,  it  was  not  conducive  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  our 
young  villagers  to  see  him,  in  languid  ease,  standing  at  the  door 
of  the  hotel,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  He  was  there  at  early 
dawn,  when  the  mill-hands  went  to  work.  He  was  there  at  noon, 
when  they  returned  to  dinner.  He  was  there  when  the  six- 
o'clock  bell  tolled  out  for  cessation  of  work  in  the  evening,  and 
the  convent  and  church  bells  rang  out  melodiously  the  Angelus. 
And  I  knew  well,  that  when  the  old  men,  with  reverent,  uncov- 
ered heads,  as  they  repeated  the  prayer  of  the  Incarnation,  passed 
by  that  hotel  door,  and  saw  "  the  Yank,"  so  well  dressed,  with 
such  heavy  gold  chains  and  seals,  and  such  shining  square-top 
boots,  they  said  sorrowfully  to  themselves  : 

"  Ah,  if  I  had  only  crossed  the  wather  whin  I  was  a  boy !" 

And  I  knew  that  the  young  men,  seeing  the  same  never-to-be- 
envied-enough  spectacle,  made  frantic  resolutions,  that  as  soon  as 
they  "  gethered  "  the  passage  money,  they,  too,  would  seek  the 
El  Dorado  of  the  West.  So  in  a  little  while  I  ceased  to  notice 
ihim,  and  set  him  down  as  a  conceited,  purse-proud  fellow,  who 
liad  little  love  left  for  his  faith  and  motherland.  It  was  not 
the  only  occasion  when  I  was  mistaken  in  judging  appearances  ; 
and  in  not  seeing  that  there  is  a  human  heart  beating  in  every 
breast,  even  though  we  cannot  witness  or  count  its  pulsations. 
*  *  * 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  late  summer.  There  was  a 
tournament  in  the  Park.  In  past  times  it  used  to  be  called  a  hurl- 
ing-match,  but  we  are  going  ahead  in  Ireland,  and  we  call  things 
now  by  their  proper  names.     It  was  a  big  affair, — the  culmination 
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and  critical  finish  of  all  the  many  local  trials  of  strength  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  past  year.  It  was  the  final "  try  "  for  the  County 
championship  between  the  Cork  "  Shandons,"  and  our  own  brave 
"  Skirmishers."  There  was  a  mighty  crowd  assembled.  Side- 
cars, wagonettes,  traps  of  every  shape  and  hue  and  form,  from 
the  farmer's  cart  with  the  heavy  quilt  to  the  smart  buggy  of  the 
merchant,  brought  in  all  the  afternoon  a  great  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, who  were  anxious  to  put  down  the  Sunday  evening  in  the 
best  possible  manner  by  witnessing  the  great  joust  of  Irish  ath- 
letes. We  are  no  Sabbatarians  in  Ireland.  Neither  are  we  quite 
depleted  yet.  It  would  surprise  any  one  familiar  with  all  the  mod- 
ern, doleful  jeremiads  about  the  depopulation  of  Ireland  to  see 
such  a  smartly  dressed,  bright,  intelligent  crowd  in  a  country  vil- 
lage. And  if  he  had  any  misgivings  or  doubts  about  the  physique 
and  pluck  of  "  the  fighting  race,"  he  had  only  to  stand  still,  when 
the  athletes  stripped  for  the  contest,  and  see  in  those  clean-cut, 
well-built  figures  the  nerve  and  muscle  that  go  to  build  up  an 
energetic  and  pushing  race. 

The  sun  was  shaded  under  banks  of  great  clouds,  and  shed 
a  pale,  clear  light  on  the  landscape,  without  the  inconvenience  of 
much  heat.  The  great  belt  of  trees  to  the  west  was  just  being 
dappled  from  its  russet  green  by  the  first  tints  of  approaching 
autumn.  A  light  warm  wind  stirred  their  leaves.  The  cattle 
browsed  calmly  away  upon  the  forest  slopes.  And  there  was  a 
deep  hush  of  expectancy  over  all  these  assembled  thousands.  It 
was  to  be  a  great  trial  of  strength  between  two  nearly  matched 
clubs,  in  which  grit,  and  wind,  and  pluck,  and  muscle,  and  science 
were  to  be  put  to  their  final  test. 

At  three  o'clock  the  teams  were  called  to  their  places  by  their 
respective  captains.  There  was  a  brief  consultation  with  the 
referee,  a  coin  was  flung  into  the  air,  sides  were  taken,  the  win- 
ners turning  their  backs  to  the  wind,  and  in  a  moment,  one  could 
only  see  that  ball  tossed  hither  and  thither  in  the  struggle,  and  a 
confused  mass  of  men  and  camans,  as  they  fought  fiercely  for  vic- 
tory and  the  tide  of  the  battle  rolled  uncertain  here  and  there 
across  the  field.  And  the  combatants  were  curiously  silent. 
This,  too,  is  a  modern  characteristic,  and  a  wholesome  one.  In- 
stead of  the  whoops  and  yells  of  olden  times,  the  words  of  fierce 
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encouragement  or  expostulation,  the  cry  of  victory,  and  the  curse 
of  defeat,  one  only  saw  the  set  faces  and  the  flying  figures,  the 
victory  snatched  out  of  the  hands  of  one,  the  defeat  of  the  other 
retrieved,  and  the  swift,  tumultuous  passion  that  swayed  these 
young  athletes  as  they  strained  every  nerve  in  the  all-important 
struggle  for  victory. 

Not  a  word  broke  from  that  whirling  mass,  as  the  heavy  ball 
leaped  hither  and  thither,  tossed  by  the  camans  from  hand  to  hand, 
or  rolled  swiftly  over  the  level  grass,  as  some  young  athlete  with 
the  fleetness  of  a  deer,  tapped  it  on  before  him,  until  he  brought 
it  within  reach  of  the  coveted  goal.  You  heard  only  the  patter 
of  feet,  the  light  or  heavy  tap- tap-tap  on  the  ball,  the  crack  of  the 
camans  as  they  crossed  in  the  air  above  or  on  the  grass  beneath ; 
and  now  and  again  the  screams  of  women  and  girls,  who  stampeded 
wildly  when  the  ball  was  driven  into  their  midst,  and  the  fierce 
flying  combatants,  with  heaving  breasts  and  starting  eyes,  forgot 
their  chivalry  and  carried  the  tumult  of  battle  right  in  amongst 
their  excited  sisters.  Indeed,  the  whole  excitement  seemed  to  be 
limited  to  the  spectators,  who  cheered  and  lamented,  encouraged 
or  rebuked  the  silent  athletes  on  whom  the  honor  of  the  flag  de- 
pended. One  alone  amidst  the  din  and  tumult  of  the  field  main- 
tained a  stoical  composure,  and  that  was  "  the  Yank."  He  stood 
apart  and  watched  the  strife,  as  impassive  as  an  Indian  chief, 
apparently  regardless  as  to  which  side  victory  swayed ;  and  alto- 
gether taking  but  an  academic  and  far-off  interest  in  the  entire 
affair. 

At  half-past  four  the  teams  were  almost  on  a  tie,  the  "  Skirm- 
ishers "  having  two  goals  to  their  credit,  and  the  "  Shandons  "  one 
goal  and  some  points.  The  final  tussle  was  just  about  to  come  off, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  local  captain  had  been  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  had  been  ordered  off  the  field.  There  was  con- 
sternation in  the  ranks  of  the  "  Skirmishers."  Just  on  the  point 
of  victory,  their  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  They  held  a 
long  and  eager  consultation ;  and  finally  decided  to  enlist  one  or 
other  of  the  spectators,  who  had  been  members  of  the  Club,  but 
not  picked  men.  These  shook  their  heads.  The  issue  was  too 
important.  They  would  not  take  the  responsibility.  Five  o'clock 
was  near ;  and  the  referee  was  about  to  give  his  final  decision  in 
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favor  of  the  strangers,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  everyone, 
"  the  Yank,"  throwing  away  a  half-burned  cigar,  and  calmly 
divesting  himself  of  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  he  carefully  rolled 
up  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  spectator,  came  forward,  took  up 
a  caman,  tested  it,  as  if  it  were  a  Toledo  blade,  by  leaning  all  his 
weight  upon  it,  and  said  in  an  accent  of  cool  indifference  : 
"  Let  me  take  a  hand  :  I  guess  I  can  manage  it." 
There  was  a  general  laugh.  The  "  Shandons  "  were  delighted. 
They  noticed  the  grey  hairs  in  his  head  and  beard.  The  "  Skir- 
mishers "  demurred ;  but  one  wise  fellow,  who  had  been  studying 
the  splendid  build  of  "  the  Yank,"  winked  and  said : 

"  Yes.  we'll  take  him.  Put  him  right  inside  the  goal." 
The  excitement  rose  rapidly  with  this  new  event.  The  dis- 
abled Captain  heard  of  it,  and  insisted  upon  being  taken  back  to 
see  the  issue.  No  matter  if  he  died  on  the  field  of  battle! 
"  Where  can  man  die  better  ?  "  etc.,  etc.  The  ball  was  once  more 
tossed  high,  the  victory  swayed  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  the 
cheers  rose  wildly  and  voluminously  from  the  adherents  of  both 
teams ;  until,  at  last,  the  "  Shandons,"  pressing  home  for  victory, 
drove  the  ball  right  under  "  the  Yank's "  legs.  The  foremost 
champion  rushing  forward  to  get  it  through  the  goal,  found  him- 
self, he  knew  not  how,  about  twenty  feet  away  from  the  ball ;  and 
then  it  seemed  as  if  a  cyclone  had  struck  the  field.  At  least,  a 
straight  path  was  cut  through  the  swaying,  confused  mass  of  the 
combatants,  who  in  some  mysterious  way  yielded  right  and  left. 
Disregarding  all  modern  rules  and  regulations,  "  the  Yank  "  had 
struck  straight  before  him;  and  with  his  powerful  arms  and 
shoulders  had  cut  his  way  as  clean  as  a  swathe  of  ripe  corn  is  levelled 
by  the  teeth  of  the  mowing-machine  in  the  early  harvest  time.  He 
swept  along  quite  close  to  where  I  was  standing,  and  once  I  heard 
him  panting :  T'ainim  an  diaoul.  Then  I  knew  he  was  Irish ; 
and  my  heart  went  out  to  him.  A  few  cries  of  "  A  foul !  a  foul !  " 
were  raised ;  but  they  were  hushed  into  ignominious  silence  by 
the  plaudits  of  the  crowd,  whose  feelings  of  respectful  aversion 
were  suddenly  converted  into  a  paroxysm  of  unstinted  admira- 
tion. "  Go  it,  Yank  !  "  "  Cheers  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  !" 
"  Give  them  Hail  Columbia,. old  fellow  !  "  echoed  on  every  side, 
until  the  whole  mad  tumult  culminated  in  a  wild  Irish  cheer,  as 
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the  ball  flew  swiftly  over  the 'heads  of  the  rival  combatants,  and, 
despite  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  goal-keeper  on  the  "  Shandons*  " 
side,  passed  out  gaily  through  the  gates  of  the  goal.  Just  as  the 
"  Yank  "  struck  the  ball  the  blow  that  gained  the  victory,  there 
was  a  wild,  mad  rush  toward  him ;  and  under  its  weight  he  was 
flung  down,  whilst  the  whole  human  mass  squirmed  over  him. 
There  was  a  wild  shout  of  indignation  from  the  field,  for  he  had 
suddenly  become  their  hero ;  and  it  seemed  like  revenge  for 
defeat.  When  they  were  raised,  one  by  one, "  the  Yank  "  was  un- 
able to  lift  himself.  A  hundred  willing  hands  offered  to  help 
him ;  and  there  were  some  angry  threats  toward  those  who  had 
felled  him.     A  few  distinctively  Gaelic  questions  were  also  put : 

"  You're  not  dead,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Wal,  no,"  he  said  leisurely,  but  with  a  gesture  of  pain,  "  but 
I  guess  there  are  broken  bones  somewhere,  anyhow." 

He  was  gently  raised  on  a  stretcher,  and  carried  in  triumph 
from  the  field.  As  the  bearers  were  passing  out  the  front  gate, 
the  captain  of  the  local  team  came  forward  and  proffered  his 
thanks  for  the  assistance  given.  He  looked  wretchedly  ill,  but 
he  thought  he  had  this  duty  to  perform. 

"  Wal,"  said  the  Yank,  in  his  own  cool  way,  "  I  guess  we  did 
lick  them.  But,  young  man,  you  go  home,  and  licker  up  as  fast 
as  you  can." 

Half-way  down  the  street,  an  old  man,  looking  sideways  at 
the  hero,  said  aloud : 

"  Begobs,  there  was  nothin'  seen  like  it  since  Casey  the  Hur- 
ler's time." 

The  Yank  raised  himself  with  difficulty,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  old  man,  he  said : 

"  Say  that  agin.  Mister !  " 

"  I  say,"  repeated  the  old  man,  somewhat  embarrassed  now, 
"  that  there  was  nothin'  seen  like  that  since  Terence  Casey  single- 
handed  bate  the  parishes  of  Ardpatrick  and  Glenroe." 

"  That  was  a  long  time  ago,  I  guess,"  said  the  Yank,  leaning 
back  helplessly  again. 
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II. — Confidences. 

If  for  no  other  reason  but  because  he  had  so  gallantly  saved 
the  honor  of  our  parish,  I  was  bound  to  call  on  him.  That  little 
expression,  too,  T'ainim  an  diaoul^  that  escaped  from  him  in 
the  heat  of  the  contest,  was  eloquent  of  much.  It  showed 
that  there  was  a  deep,  volcanic  fire  of  Irish  feeling  under  that 
cold  crust  of  his  American  manner.  Nature  will  break  out  and 
show  itself  in  spite  of  every  kind  of  artificial  envelopment. 
But  I  felt,  too,  that  there  was  something  in  the  man  above  the 
common  average.  I  have  a  decided  partiality  for  those  silent  fel- 
lows, who  never  talk,  but  somehow  cut  in  at  decidedly  critical 
moments,  and  by  quick,  emphatic  action,  solve  difficulties  and  end 
suspense,  or  compel  that  fickle  dame,  Fortune,  to  change  her 
mind,  and  that,  too,  without  delay. 

I  called  at  the  hotel.  He  was  in  bed,  badly  bruised,  but  he 
looked  as  calm  and  imperturbable  as  ever.  He  received  me  with 
his  usual  coldness,  answered  in  brief  interjections  my  solicitous 
inquiries,  chilled  me,  in  fact,  to  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones, 
until  I  was  glad  of  the  chance  of  getting  away  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  had  done  my  duty.  Then,  just  as  I  was  turning 
away,  he  said : 

"  I'm  much  obliged  for  your  visit,  Father.  I  do  hope  you  will 
soon  come  again  !  " 

That  upset  all  my  calculations.  What  a  country  America 
must  be,  I  thought,  when  a  poor  fellow  has  to  wear  such  a  coat 
of  mail  of  cold  polished  steel  around  him  to  cover  his  natural 
warmth  and  sincerity  !  I  came  again  and  again.  We  became 
fast  friends. 

Now,  I  had  become  much  fascinated  by  what  that  old  man 
had  said,  on  the  day  of  our  great  triumph,  about  Casey  the  Hurler, 
because  amongst  my  reminiscences  of  a  thrice  beloved  curacy 
two  refrains  of  popular  ballads  were  continually  recurring  to  lip 
and  memory.  The  one  was  the  chorus  of  a  famous  election  bal- 
lad in  those  days  when  we  had  borough  elections  in  Ireland ;  and 
when  fun,  fighting  and  whiskey  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
other  was  a  more  recent  Homeric  effusion,  chanted  outside  my 
windows  in  later  years  when  I  had  a  more  appreciative  sense  of 
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the  value  of  ballad  literature  as  enshrining  the  local  history  of  the 
country.  It  was  generally  sung  in  strophes,  and  with  two  voices, 
male  and  female,  alternately,  both  combining  in  the  final  line.  It 
ran  thus : 

Then  here' s  to  bould  young  Casey, 
Like  a  lion  did  he  chase  ye, 
From  the  Gal  tees  to  the  Funcheon, 
From  the  Funcheon  to  the  say  ; 
Sure  neither  Mars  nor  Hecthor 
Would  ever  prove  the  victhor, 
When  bould  young  Casey's  hurley. 
It  went  dancing  through  the  fray. 

"  Bould  young  Casey  "  became  a  dim  demigod  in  my  imagina- 
tion, because,  although  not  too  enthusiastic  about  Gaelic  pastimes, 
I  felt  that  this  athlete  was  great,  excelling,  unrivalled  in  his  own 
department,  and  that  he  was,  in  fact,  a  hero. 

It  was  with  no  vulgar  sense  of  a  prurient  and  unchastened 
curiosity,  therefore,  that  I  introduced  the  subject  to  the  invalid  in 
one  of  our  numerous  friendly  conferences  by  his  bedside.  I  think 
that  the  man  that  picks  secrets  is  a  hundred  times  worse  than  the 
fellow  who  picks  pockets ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  with  a  certain  kind 
of  alarm  I  ascertained  that  "  the  Yank  "  was  none  other  than  the 
redoubtable  Casey  himself.  I  had  a  certain  awe  of  him,  as  you 
feel  before  a  great  personage  who  has  hitherto  been  to  you  but  a 
name ;  and  I  had  also  a  dim  presentiment  that  there  was  a  story, 
perhaps  a  tragedy,  behind  this  incognito.  The  secret  leaked  out 
in  this  wise. 

He  was  complaining  of  the  attendance  at  the  hotel, — that  it 
was  not  all  a  sick  man  had  a  right  to  expect,  etc. 

"  Well,"  I  said, "  the  waiter  is  a  good  fellow,  except  when  he 
takes  lemonade,  which  does  not  agree  with  him,  because  he  says 
he  has  a  '  wake  '  stomach  ;  and  the  doctor  told  him  to  avoid  any- 
thing sweet.  But  it  seems  to  me,  if  you  will  pardon  the  sugges- 
tion, that  you  need  a  woman's  hand  around  you  here,  to  tidy  up 
things  a  Httle,  to  get  your  drinks,  etc." 

"  Wal,  I  was  thinking  so,  too,  myself,"  he  said.  "  But  you  see 
I  don't  like  to  offend  those  good  people"  (which  showed  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  in  heart  and  feeling) ;  "  they  have  been  very 
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kind  in  their  own  way.  And  then,  well,  your  people,  my  good 
Father,  are  not  quite — shall  I  say,  methodical  enough — " 

I  guessed  what  he  meant ;  and  I  flared  up  a  little. 

"  As  for  that,"  I  said,  "  I  can  get  you  as  neat-handed  and  as 
tidy  a  little  woman  as  you'd  get  in  Chicago  or  Boston.  She  is  a 
poor  little  widow  with  two  of  the  sweetest  children  you'd  see  in 
a  day's  walk  ;  and  I  guarantee  that  you'll  like  her." 

"  Widows  are  dangerous.  Father,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  We've 
old  Tony  Weller's  authority  for  that.  But  where  is  she  from  ? 
From  this  parish  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  not  from  here.  I  think  she  has  come  down 
from  the  hills  over  there  near  Glen-an-aar " 

I  thought  he  looked  frightened,  because  his  eyes  widened, 
and  he  got  quite  white  beneath  them.  He  said  nothing  for  a 
while,  but  only  shook  his  head.     Then :  — 

"  Let  it  drop,  Father  !     It  wouldn't  do,  nohow." 

Now,  I  marvelled  much  at  this.  I  knew  that  Glenanaar  was 
the  Valley  of  Slaughter,  and  that  a  terrific  battle  had  been  fought 
there  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  between  the 
Tuatha-de-Danaans  and,  I  think,  the  Firbolgs.  Is  not  the  moun- 
tain stream,  amber,  or  wine-colored,  or  tawny,  called  the  Own-an- 
aar,  the  River  of  Slaughter,  to  this  day  ?  But  what  could  that 
have  to  do  with  a  returned  American  in  the  very  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ?  But  I  let  it  drop.  He  wished  it  so ;  and 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  we  did  manage  to  tidy 
things  up  somehow,  even  without  the  help  of  the  artistic  waiter. 

One  day  when  he  was  nearly  convalescent,  I  said  to  him : 

"  You'll  be  prepared  for  an  ovation,  my  dear  sir,  when  you 
are  setting  out  for  America.  The  people  are  so  enthusiastic  about 
your  great  feat  that  they  will  insist  on  inflicting  on  you  some 
kind  of  popular  demonstration  to  show  their  gratitude." 

"  I  hope  not,"  he  replied.  "  I  came  over  just  to  see  things 
for  myself  and  to  remain  quiet,  and  to  return  safe." 

"  That  won't  do,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  replied.  "  They're  already 
chanting  your  praises  by  reviving  an  ancient  ballad,  styled  The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Terence  Casey ^  the  famous  Hurler!' 

Again  he  was  much  disturbed,  and  looked  in  a  pleading  way 
at  me.     Then,  he  got  suddenly  angry  : 
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"  Why  the  d — 1/'  he  cried',  "  cannot  they  leave  a  fellow  alone 
when  he  comes  amongst  them  ?  I  suppose  now,  some  inquisitive 
fellow  has  been  searching  and  raking  up  all  my  past ;  and  it  will 
be  flung  in  my  face  again." 

I  marvelled  much  at  this  sudden  explosion  of  fury  from  such 
a  tranquil  fellow.  I  marvelled  much  more  at  the  allusion.  He 
saw  my  perplexity,  and  dissolved  it. 

"  Look  here,  Father,"  he  said.  "  'Tis  your  business  to  keep 
secrets,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  *'  some." 

"  All,"  he  cried  passionately.  "  If  I  thought  a  priest  could 
blab  about  anything,  I'd  not  trust  him  even  in  confession." 

"  Tis  quite  true,"  I  replied.  "  Whatever  you  entrust  to  us  as 
a  secret,  will  be  inviolably  preserved  a  secret,  wherever  it  is 
spoken." 

"  So  I  thought,"  he  replied.  "  Now,  I  want  none  of  these 
folks  to  know  who  I  am,  or  what  I  came  here  for.  They  have 
been  ferreting  around  here  the  last  couple  of  months  to  find  out 
who  I  am.  I  can't  see  what  the  d — 1  it  is  to  them.  They  have 
bribed  even  the  unfortunate  waiter  to  tell  them  the  name  on  my 
trunk  and  linen." 

"  That's  going  rather  far,"  I  replied.  "  I  always  gave  them 
credit  for  drawing  the  line  at  a  man's  letters  and  his  own  revela- 
tions. Inside  that,  of  course,  curiosity  is  almost  a  virtue.  It 
really  springs  from  benevolence." 

*'  I  can't  understand  that,  nohow,"  he  replied.  "  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  folks  would  •  do  better,  if  you  would  try  mind  your 
own  business." 

"Now,  that's  all  your  American  prejudice,"  I  replied.  "Or 
rather  your  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  ;  for  you,  Americans,  unknown 
to  yourselves,  are  Anglo-Saxons.  Why,  I'm  told  that  over  there 
a  man  may  be  your  next-door  neighbor  for  twenty  years,  and 
you  mightn't  know  his  name,  or  what  he  has  for  breakfast.  Now, 
I  call  that  downright  selfishness.  You  must  be  awfully  afraid  of 
each  other,  when  you  lock  up  every  secret  in  that  way.  Now, 
look  at  us !  If  my  mare  casts  a  shoe,  or  develops  a  splint,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  parish  knows  it  in  twenty-four 
hours.     If  I  go  up  to  Cork,  everyone  is  asking  where  I  am  gone, 
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and  how  long  I  shall  remain  away.  And  if  I  confess  the  least 
ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  parish  from  Glenanaar  to 
Twopothouse,  they  won't  scruple  to  tell  me  I  am  a  hermit ;  and 
that  I  ought  to  be  a  Trappist  monk.  So,  too,  if  a  baby  is  born, 
we  all  want  to  know  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl,  whether  it  is 
like  the  father  or  mother,  when  it  will  be  baptized,  what  will  be 
its  name.  And  when  a  man  dies,  we  all  go  to  his  funeral,  and 
while  away  the  time  between  our  prayers  by  asking  how  much 
he  left  behind  him,  and  who  was  to  get  it.  Before  he  is  settled 
in  his  coffin,  every  old  woman  in  the  parish  must  have  a  look  at 
him,  and  a  pull  at  his  habit  to  see  is  the  hood  straight ;  and  when 
the  coffin  is  lowered  to  its  last  resting-place,  there  is  generally  a 
hot  dispute  as  to  whether  it  is  geometrically  arranged.  Then  all 
take  a  last  look  at  the  breastplate  to  see  how  old  you  are  ;  some 
shake  their  heads,  as  \{  even  in  your  grave  you  were  not  quite 
candid  about  your  age  ;  then  with  a  final  valediction,  '  He  was  an 
hones'  man ;  God  rest  him  ! '  all  depart  satisfied  with  their  own 
benevolence.  Now,  I  call  that  Christian  charity  and  kindliness, 
not  hke  your  pagan  exclusiveness." 

"  Wal,"  he  said,  lifting  up  his  hands  wearily  after  this  homily > 
"  I  can't  make  it  out.     You  are  queer  folks  over  here." 

"  Maybe  we  are,"  I  said,  a  little  nettled,  for  nothing  angers  me 
so  much  as  this  affection  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  people  whom 
we  could  teach  for  the  next  thousand  years.  *'  But  I  tell  you, 
you  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  us  yet." 

"Wal,  to  cut  matters  short,"  he  said,  ''  Pm  Terence  Casey  f' 

"  Casey,  the  Hurler  ?  "  I  cried,  amazed  at  this  sudden  imper- 
sonation of  my  ideal  hero. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  but  you  mustn't  mention  it  even  after 
I'm  gone." 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied,  "  your  secret  will  be  religiously  re- 
spected.    But — would  you  allow  me  to  touch  your  hand  ?  " 

"  For  what  ?  "  he  said,  starting  back. 

"  Only  to  satisfy  my  hero-worship,"  I  said.  "  You  must  know, 
my  dear  fellow,  that  for  over  twenty  years  you  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  the  gods  of  Grecian  fable,  with  Ajax  and 
Achilles,  not  to  speak  of  the  Mars  or  Hector  of  the  ballad.  Why, 
if  it  were    known  that  you    were  Casey,    I    don't    know    what 
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honors  would  be  heaped  on  you.  The  band  would  be  out  every 
night  to  serenade  you ;  you'd  have  had  deputations  from  every 
Graelic  club  in  the  country ;  and  I'm  quite  sure  you'd  be  presented 
with  an  illuminated  address  on  your  return  to  the  *  Stars  and 
Stripes.' " 

He  laughed. 

"  It  is  a  good  escape,"  he  said.  "  But,  Father,  I  bind  you  to 
your  promise  of  secrecy.  No  one  must  know  who  I  am,  and 
why  I  am  here." 

"As  to  the  first  part,"  I  said,  "  'tis  all  right.  No  one  knows 
who  you  are,  or  ever  shall  know,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  As 
to  the  second  clause  of  the  secret,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  village  knows  what  you  came  for !  " 

"  No  ?  "  he  interrogated  with  alarm.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

•*  Why,  what  could  it  be,"  I  said,  "  but  to  take  back  an  Irish 
wife  to  the  States  ?  Why,  every  little  colleen  in  the  parish  thinks 
that  she  will  be  your  choice." 

"  The  Irish  are  the  devils  painted,"  he  said,  sinking  into  the 
pillows. 

"  That's  a  matter  of  opinion,"  I  said.  "  My  own  impression  is, 
that  they're  angels  without  the  paint.  At  any  rate,  I  can  guaran- 
tee you  a  score  of  young  colleens  here,  any  one  of  whom  would 
do  credit  to  the  finest  brownstone  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  or  Mississippi.  I'll  go  farther  and  declare  that  you 
might  pick  out  one  or  two  who  would  grace  the  parquetted  floor 
of  the  White  House  itself." 

"  I've  heard  you  saying  these  things,  or  something  like  them, 
off  the  altar,  since  I  came  home,"  he  said.  "  But,  of  course,  you 
exaggerate.  You  good  Irish  priests  think  Ireland  the  '  hub '  of 
the  universe.  But  these  good  people  have  guessed  rightly,  but 
not  in  the  way  they  think.  I  came  to  Ireland  not  to  lose  my 
heart,  but  to  get  rid  of  an  image  that's  there  these  twenty 
years." 

"  The  only  way,"  I  replied,  "  to  manage  that,  is  to  paint 
another  over  it." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Many  and  many  a  fair  picture  has  been  painted  over  it,"  he 
said,  "  but  'tis  of  no  use.  That  face  will  come  up  through  all. 
'Twill  haunt  me  to  my  dying  day.     Unless " 
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He  stopped. 

"  Unless  I  can  see  it  again,  but  that's  not  likely.  I  was  hoping 
that  she  had  changed,  and  that  I  might  see  the  change,  and  be 
freed  from  the  ghost  of  that  face.  Or,  if  there  were  no  change, 
to  make  it  mine  own  forever." 

"  Twenty  years  is  a  long  time,"  I  said.  "  Few  are  unchanged 
in  so  long  a  period." 

"  True,"  he  replied.     "  That's  why  I  despair." 

III. — Threads  of  Destiny. 

Just  around  the  corner,  as  you  turn  toward  Buttevant,  lived 
the  little  woman  whom  I  had  so  confidently  recommended  to  the 
Yank  as  an  amateur  nurse.  She  was  small  of  stature,  and  some- 
what faded  in  beauty,  both  by  reason  of  the  transforming  power 
of  Time  and  the  more  destructive  agencies  of  trouble  and  want. 
Yet  there  was  a  strange,  pensive  look  in  her  face,  as  of  one  who 
lived  altogether  in  the  past ;  and  a  tone  of  quiet  resignation,  as  of 
one  who  had  parted  with  the  interests  of  life  and  was  looking 
habitually  toward  eternity.  This  feature,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent her  from  being  cheerful,  and  even  happy ;  and  no  one  could 
suspect  from  the  bright  way  in  which  she  spoke  that  there  was  a 
deeper  and  holier  feeling  in  her  heart.  You  should  come  on  her 
unawares  to  know  that  that  steady  gazing  into  the  fire,  or  that 
abstracted  look  through  her  little  shop-window,  was  that  of  one 
who  saw  all  earthly  things  rounded  in  the  circle  of  eternity.  She 
was  never  seen  on  the  street,  except  in  the  early  morning,  when 
she  was  the  first  to  take  her  place  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
church  to  hear  early  Mass.  Even  then  no  one  noticed  her,  as 
she  glided  through  the  street  with  her  black  shawl  folded  tightly 
around  her  and  covering  her  head.  She  studiously  avoided  all 
village  gossipers,  and  therefore  was  never  implicated  in  a  quarrel. 
At  first  this  was  resented  as  a  sign  of  exclusiveness  and  pride. 
Then  it  was  unnoticed,  or  noticed  only  to  be  respected.  She  had 
two  children, — Teresa,  or  Tessie,  the  eldest,  just  breaking  into 
womanhood ;  and  so  perfect  a  picture  of  her  mother,  as  she  had 
been  in  her  youth,  that  friends  who  had  not  seen  them  for  a  long 
time  used  address  her  as  "  Norah," — her  mother's  name.  Her 
younger  sister,  Kathleen,  was  of  a  different  type.     For  whereas 
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Tessie  was  grave,  even  to  solemnity,  and  seemed  to  have  inherited 
her  mother's  pensiveness  with  her  beautiful  features,  Kathleen 
was  so  vivacious,  so  fond  of  being  out  of  doors,  and  romping  and 
playing,  that  her  mother  always  spoke  of  her  as  "  that  Tomboy." 
Several  times  I  was  requisitioned  to  lecture  her  severely  on  these 
little  indiscretions  of  youth,  but  somehow  I  always  broke  down 
in  the  attempt.  Her  look  of  demure  gravity  would  disarm  a  more 
unrelenting  Mentor ;  and  besides,  I  knew  she  could  quote  against 
me  several  little  lectures  that  I  imprudently  gave  in  school,  to  the 
effect  that  they  should  cram  into  their  childhood  years  all  the 
sunshine  and  happiness  they  could  find ;  for  that  the  skies  would 
become  grayer  as  they  advanced  in  life  and  walked  under  shadows 
not  of  their  own  seeking.  But  they  were  both  sweet  children,  as 
I  told  the  Yank ;  and  Tessie,  who  had  passed  through  the  usual 
curriculum  of  studies,  was  now  learning  such  accomplishments 
as  music,  painting  on  glass  and  plaques,  fancy  needlework,  etc. 
I  have  some  specimens  on  my  own  walls  of  her  beautiful 
handiwork. 

They  were  extremely  poor.  The  wretched  little  shop,  with 
its  window  blocked  with  packages  of  Colman's  Mustard,  Cad- 
bury's  Cocoa,  etc.,  did  not  realize  in  its  stock  these  splendid 
advertisements.  A  few  red  herrings  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  a 
few  strings  of  onions.  There  was  a  make-believe  of  two  or  three 
gorgeous  canisters,  on  which  "  Tea "  was  printed  in  crimson  and 
gold  letters.  A  few  clay  pipes  and  a  dozen  or  two  of  candles 
completed  its  equipment.  But  they  were  never  hungry.  He  who 
feeds  the  ravens  had  concern  also  for  His  children ;  and  He  who 
clothes  the  Hlies  wrapped  these  little  ones  from  the  cold.  But  it 
was  pathetic  to  see  how  they  strove  to  be  always  neatly  clad. 
The  efforts  of  the  poor  to  conceal  poverty  are  always  pathetic. 
And  it  was  only  when  you  saw  beneath  the  spotless  pinafores  the 
carefully  inserted  patch  on  the  blue  serge,  or  the  darn  on  the 
sleeve,  or  the  slightly  broken  shoe,  that  you  knew  how  gallantly 
these  brave,  simple  souls  were  fighting  to  keep  up  appearances 
under  the  perpetual  friction  and  disintegration  of  great  poverty. 
And  when  sometimes  I  expressed  my  wonder  that  under  such 
attenuated  circumstances  they  were  able  to  survive,  one  word 
always  solved  the  puzzle  to  that  good  mother's  mind,  and  that 
was — God ! 
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I  am  sure  it  was  out  of  pure  sympathy  that  I  proposed  Norah 
Leonard  as  nurse  to  the  wealthy  American.  I  broached  the 
matter  also  to  herself,  rather  in  a  tentative  way,  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  Yank  might  change  his  mind. 

"  I  was  hoping  to  see  my  way  lately  to  get  something  for  you 
to  do,"  I  said  to  her,  a  day  or  two  after  my  interview  with  the 
invalid. 

"  Well  then,  Father,"  she  said,  "  I  would  be  very  glad.  The 
nuns  wouldn't  mind  Tessie  staying  at  home  a  few  days  to  mind 
the  shop." 

"  Oh,"  I  said,  "  Tessie  is  getting  such  a  grand  young  lady 
now,  with  her  long  dress  and  her  hair  turned  up,  that  we  can't 
stand  her  at  all." 

Tessie  was  poring  over  a  book  on  a  desk  near  the  window. 
She  was  bent  down  over  it,  so  that  the  coils  of  her  rich,  auburn 
hair,  so  like  her  mother's — but  there  were  silver  threads  among 
the  gold  in  the  latter's — were  plainly  visible.  She  blushed  scarlet, 
for  girls  are  very  sensitive  just  then  when  they  are  leaving  behind 
them  the  irresponsibilities  of  childhood  and  assuming  the  duties  of 
the  larger  Hfe. 

"  I'd  just  as  soon,"  said  her  mother,  "that  she  knew  nothing 
of  business.     I  hope  God  has  something  better  for  her  in  store." 

"  Business,"  I  thought,  as  I  looked  around  the  bare  and  deso- 
late shop.     "  'Tis  a  big  sacrifice,  indeed  !  " 

"  I  tell  you  now,"  I  said,  "  as  I  often  told  you  before,  that 
Kathleen  will  be  the  nun." 

"  Yerra,  is  it  that  Tomboy,  your  reverence  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Leonard,  raising  herself  from  the  counter.  "  I  promise  you  she 
has  something  in  her  head  besides  a  convent.  But  you're  spoiling 
that  child,  your  reverence,  out  and  out.  You're  taking  such  notice 
of  her  that  we'll  never  get  any  good  out  of  her." 

"  She's  worth  the  whole  box-and-dice  of  ye  put  together," 
I  said.     "  Mark  me,  she'll  have  the  veil  on  her  yet." 

"  Wisha,  thin,"  said  Mrs.  Leonard,  "  I'd  make  a  present  of  her 
to  any  one  of  these  nuns  that  do  be  coming  here  from  Texas, 
or  South  Africa,  or  California.  They're  welcome  to  her,  with  my 
blessing." 

I  did  not  like  this  disparagement  of  my  little  favorite  at  all, 
and  I  told  the  mother  so  roundly. 
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"  She  won't  go  to  South  Africa,  nor  to  Texas,  nor  to  Cali- 
fornia," I  said,  angrily.  "  We  want  our  best  little  girls  at  home. 
And  leave  it  to  me !  You  may  call  me  Davy,  if  I  haven't  that 
young  lady,  snug  and  safe,  in  one  of  our  best  Irish  convents  before 
many  years." 

*'  Well,  God  bless  your  reverence,"  said  the  grateful  woman. 
"  I'll  leave  her  to  you  and  God,  and  she'll  be  in  good  hands,  I 
warrant.  But  what  was  the  situation  your  reverence  was  going 
to  get  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  you  to  go  to  the  hotel  and  nurse  the  strange 
American  gentleman  that's  sick  there." 

She  started  back  in  surprise  and  alarm. 

"  Yerra,  is  it  me  to  be  a  nurse,  Father  ?  What  do  I  know 
about  nursing  ?  "  she  said. 

"  You  know  quite  as  much  about  it  as  any  other  woman," 
I  said.     "  Every  woman  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  nurse." 

"  'Twould  be  well  in  me  way,  indeed,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
toss  of  her  head,  "  to  go  fixing  and  bindin'  and  sootherin'  a  sick 
man.  Maybe,"  she  said,  with  a  little  stifled  laugh,  "  he'd  want  to 
marry  me  in  the  end." 

"  He  might  do  worse,"  I  said,  gravely. 

"  Well,  thin,"  said  she,  "  I'm  not  the  woman  for  him.  I  got 
enough  of  that  before." 

And  as  the  old,  pensive  look  came  into  her  face,  the  melan- 
choly retrospect  of  the  unhappy  past,  the  spirit  of  humor  and 
bantering  died  away,  and  left  her  but  a  woman  of  sorrow. 

"  In  any  case,  'tis  all  over,"  I  replied.  "  He  is  on  the  way  to 
recovery  now,  and  will  soon  be  off  to  America  again." 

"  I  hope  he'll  take  a  good  wife  with  him,"  she  said.  "  Sure 
the  people  say  that's  what  he  kem  for." 

"  And  you  won't  go  ?  "     I  said  at  parting. 

She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

No  wonder,  poor  thing !  She  had  had  some  bitter  experiences 
of  life.  If  any  one  had  told  the  young  belle  of  the  country-side, 
Norah  Curtin,  that  she  would  wind  up  her  days  as  a  little  shop- 
keeper or  huckster  on  the  side  of  the  street  in  Doneraile,  she 
would  have  deemed  it  an  insult.  And  if  any  one  had  told  her, 
on  the  morning  of  her  marriage,  that  Hugh  Leonard  would  lead 
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her  such  a  life  that  she  would  gladly  pray  for  her  own  death,  not 
his,  she  would  have  called  them  ravens  of  evil  and  prophets  of 
misfortune.  Alas  !  it  so  turned  out.  Hugh  Leonard  was  one  of 
those  worthless,  heartless  fellows  that  should  be  whipped  at  the 
cart  tail  as  the  women  of  Marblehead  flogged  the  scuttling  Cap- 
tain. It  was  pretty  well  known  that  Norah  Curtin  did  not  care 
for  him.  It  was  whispered  that  her  heart  was  elsewhere.  But 
she  married  to  please  her  father;  and  her  young  husband 
was  so  proud  of  his  prize,  that  he  vowed  by  all  that  was  sacred 
in  heaven  or  on  earth  to  be  kind  to  her  beyond  the  hopes  of 
woman.  Alas !  A  {^\n  years  and  he  tired  of  her,  and  all  was 
wreck  and  ruin.  He  spent  his  days  on  the  mountains  coursing, 
and  his  nights  on  the  river  poaching.  He  would  be  a  gentleman. 
Were  not  all  the  Leonards  gentlemen  ?  He  was  told  that  he  had 
"  demaned  "  himself  by  marrying  a  small  farmer's  daughter.  He 
could  not  give  up  his  gentlemanly  habits.  He  was  caught  and 
fined  heavily  again  and  again.  He  laughed  it  off;  and  to  show 
his  independence,  he  appeared  at  every  fair  and  market  in  the 
neighborhood  in  shooting-jacket  and  yellow  gaiters.  Then,  their 
little  boy,  their  only  son,  died ;  and  what  more  cared  Hugh,  when 
he  could  not  leave  his  farm  to  a  "  Leonard  "  ?  He  became  reck- 
less, bet  heavily  on  race  horses,  and  lost.  And,  at  last,  he  sank 
down  to  the  level  of  a  sot,  spending  his  days  in  the  tap-room  of 
a  rural  public  house,  pipe  in  mouth,  the  bottle  by  his  side,  and 
the  blackened  cards  in  his  hands.  He  speedily  won  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  hand  at  "  Forty-five  "  in  the  country,  and 
he  was  proud  of  the  distinction.  Meanwhile,  the  inevitable  dis- 
solution was  proceeding  at  home.  Broken  fences,  repaired  with 
a  furze  bush,  gates  hanging  from  the  hinges,  cart  wheels  minus 
their  tires  here  and  there  in  the  yard,  thatch  rotting  on  the  roof, 
great  rents  in  the  slated  roof  of  the  out-offices, — all  told  their 
tale.  Meanwhile,  in  came  demand  after  demand  for  rents  overdue. 
Leonard  became  indignant. 

"  How  dared  they  ?  Evict  a  Leonard  ?  Never,  so  long  as 
powder  and  shot  were  sold,"  etc.,  etc. 

**  Bad  —  to  you,  you  spalpeen,"  said  a  candid  friend,  "  you 
couldn't  hit  a  haystack  with  thim  hands  of  yours  shaking 
like  collywobbles.  Give  over  the  farm  to  your  wife,  you  fool,  as 
you  can't  manage  it  yourself." 
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• 
Then,  one  day  the  end  came.     They  were  flung  out  into  the 

world ;  and  with  their  wrecked  furniture  had  to  seek  shelter  in  a 

half-ruined  laborer's  cottage.     Some  months  of  misery  elapsed, 

during  which  the  snug  old  farm  ran  rapidly  to  ruin.     And  then 

Hugh  Leonard  was  on  his  death-bed.     At  the  last  moment  he 

consented  to  forego  his  pride  and  sell  the  farm.     But  even  in 

these  moments  his  pride  came  uppermost  and  forced  him  into  an 

injustice  from  which  his  family  were  yet  suffering.    For  a  "  friend  " 

was  allowed  to  his  bedside,  who  dinned  into  the  ear  of  the  dying 

man,  that  he  should  forget  his  devoted  wife  even  in  that  solemn 

crisis. 

"  She's  young  and  flighty,  ye  know,"  he  said,  "  and  you  won't 
be  cowld  in  your  grave  whin  she'll  pick  up  with  the  first  gali- 
vanter  that  comes  acrass  her.  Tie  up  the  money  for  your  chil- 
dhre,  Hugh,  so  that  she  can't  tetch  it." 

And  so  he  did.  Tied  it  up  with  all  the  red-tape  and  sealed 
it  with  all  the  sealing-wax  the  law  would  allow.  Then  Hugh, 
"  Gentleman  Hugh,"  as  he  was  called  in  scorn  by  his  neighbors, 
died.  And  it  was  pitiable  to  see  that  poor  woman  divesting  her- 
self of  every  comfort  to  hav^e  Masses  said  for  his  soul.  It  was 
years  before  the  truth  dawned  on  her.  It  was  only  the  pinch  of 
poverty  that  revealed  it ;  as  she  found  that  the  very  interest  on 
her  children's  money  was  unavailable  for  their  support.  Then 
the  sadness  of  all  her  married  life  broke  over  her  soul,  like  a 
torrent. 

"Well,  thin,"  she  said  to  Tessie,  when  I  had  gone,  "that  was 
a  quare  thing  intirely  to  come  into  the  priest's  head.  He  knew 
enough  of  me  and  me  sorrow  to  wish  me  dead,  sooner  than  mar- 
ried agin." 

"  'Twas  his  anxiety  about  us,  mother,"  said  the  saintly  girl- 
"  We  must  keep  on  praying,  he  says.  Sooner  or  later  the  clouds 
will  lift." 

And  so  this  futile  attempt,  to  tie  together  the  threads  of  these 
two  lives  that  had  fallen  into  my  hands  was  doomed  to  failure. 
But  in  the  attempt  I  pulled  open  the  cabinets  of  history,  so  long 
locked  that  their  hinges  were  rusty ;  and  saw  there  the  parch- 
ment-scrolls of  records  that  are  now  almost  forgotten,  and  yet  are 
worthy  to  be  revealed.     And  if  here  and  there,  there  are  gouts  of 
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blood  upon  them,  I  shall  make  them  as  pale  as  possible ;  and  I 
shall  try  to  smooth  out  the  blisters  left  by  human  tears. 

P.  A.  Sheehan. 
Do7teraile,  Ireland. 


IRISH  CHURCH  MUSIC. 
III. 

The  School  of  St.  Gall. 

ALTHOUGH  the  meridian  splendor  of  the  Music  School  of 
St.  Gall  was  during  the  years  860 — 960,  the  development 
of  plain  chant  had  been  steadily  going  on  in  that  celebrated  Irish 
Abbey  since  its  foundation  by  St.  Cellach  (Gallus  or  Gall)  in  the 
year  612-13. 

St.  Cellach  was  born  of  noble  parents  in  Ireland  and  was 
placed  at  a  tender  age  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Columbanus, 
then  a  monk  of  Bangor,  County  Down.  This  was  about  the  year 
560.  Strabo,  Dean  of  St.  Gall's  and  Abbot  of  Reichenau  from 
824  to  849,  tells  us  in  his  Life  of  St.  Gall,  that  the  saint  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  disciples  of  St.  Columbanus  at  Bangor,  and 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  570, — having  become  master  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  theology,  and  all  the  liberal  arts,  including  music.  He 
accompanied  St.  Columbanus,  in  575,  from  Ireland,  and  labored  in 
Britain  and  Gaul,  and  at  Luxeuil,  finally  settling  at  Bregentz  on 
the  Lake  of  Constance  in  Switzerland.  Here  the  two  saints 
worked  until  the  year  600. 

All  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history  are  acquainted  with  the 
vigorous  letters  written  by  St.  Columbanus  to  Pope  St.  Gregory, 
but  the  Irish  saint  wrote  with  the  greater  freedom  inasmuch  as 
St.  Gregory  was  of  Irish  descent.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  intro- 
ducing any  reference  to  the  pedigree  of  the  great  Pontiff  who  has 
given  his  name  to  the  universal  chant  of  the  Western  Church,  but 
I  feel  sure  that  many  readers  will  welcome  the  statement  that  St. 
Gregory  had  Irish  forebears. 

According  to  the  Book  of  Lee  an  (written  about  the  year  1 390, 
by  the  Mac  Firbis  family),  St.  Gregory  was  descended  from  Cairbu 
Muse,  son  of  Conaire  II,  Ard  Righ  (head  king)  of  Ireland,  who 
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pope  sr.6R€G0Ry,R€F0Rrn€R  OF  cfiURCfi  music 
Dicc/icir?G  cftc  PL/im  cfi/jnc  lo  /i  oe/icon 


Taken  from  the  Antiphonarium  of  a  Monk  of  St.  Gall,  Brother  Hartker  [cir.  990). 
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ruled  from  A.  D.  212  to  220.  His  father  was  Craunfoltach,  whose 
name  was  Latinized  Gordianus,  and  the  Irish  annalists  style  the 
Pope  Grigoir  Bel  Oir^  i.  e.,  Gregory  of  the  Golden  Mouth.  As 
early  as  the  year  634  St.  Cummian  faeda  (the  tall),  Bishop  of 
Clonfert,  alludes  to  Pope  Gregory  beloir^  "  of  the  golden  mouth." 
The  following  translation  by  Dr.  Todd  of  a  couplet  from  an  Irish 
poem  by  St.  Colman  Ua  Clasaigh  on  the  death  of  St.  Cummian 
is  of  interest : — 

^'  If  any  one  went  across  the  sea 
To  sit  in  the  chair  of  Gregory, 
If  from  Ireland,  it  was  not  meet  for  him 
Except  he  was  Cummine  Foda." 

St.  Lugidus,  or  Molua,  of  Bangor,  highly  praised  by  St.  Ber- 
nard, is  said  to  have  had  a  vision  of  Pope  Gregory's  consecration  as 
Supreme  Pontiff,  on  September  3,  590,  whilst  St.  Colman  Clo 
had  a  revelation  of  St.  Gregory's  death,  which  took  place  on 
March  12,  604.  Moreover,  the  Irish  of  the  seventh  century 
were  wont  to  call  St.  Gregory  by  the  name  of  "  Gregory  of  the 
Morals,"  referring  to  his  Expositio  Moralis,  and  he  is  quoted  in 
two  dozen  passages  in  the  Collection  of  Irish  Canons^  of  the  eighth 
century,  edited  by  VVasserschleben. 

Students  of  the  Paschal  controversy  are  familiar  with  St.  Co- 
lumbanus'  letter  to  Pope  St.  Gregory  in  600,  and  his  epistle  to  the 
Gallican  Council  of  Chalons-sur-Saone  in  603,  in  both  of  which 
he  defends  the  Irish  tradition.  In  another  letter  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful valediction,  commencing,  "  Vale,  dulcissime  in  Christo  papa : 
memor  nostri,"  etc. 

St.  Eunan  (Adamnan),  in  an  Irish  poem  pubhshed  by  Dr. 
Kuno  Meyer  in  his  Hibcrnica  Minore,  begs  the  intercession  of  St. 
Gregory  Gin  co  n-Or,  "  the  golden  mouth."  Several  bishops  and 
priests,  including  St.  Alban,  St.  Colman,  and  St.  Laserian,  were 
ordained  by  Pope  St.  Gregory.^  Thus,  the  intimate  connection 
between  Ireland  and  Rome  at  that  period,  and  the  Irish  blood  in 

1  An  interesting  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  John  the  Deacon's  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  couch  on  which  Pope  St.  Gregory  reclined  when  giving  his  singing  les- 
sons in  the  Schola  Cantorum  is  afforded  by  an  Itinerary  which  de  Rossi  assigns  to 
the  seventh  century. 
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St.  Gregory's  veins  must  have  resulted  in  a  distinct  Hibernian 
flavor  to  the  ecclesiastical  chant. 

St.  Columbanus  (who  addressed  a  letter  to  Pope  Sabinian  in 
604)  and  St.  Gall,  owing  to  the  Arian  persecution  and  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  secular  clergy,  resolved  to  go  together  to  Italy  in 
611,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  St.  Columbanus  proceeded  alone  to 
Bobbio,  where  King  Agilulph  gave  him  a  ruined  church  and  cer- 
tain lands  for  a  monastic  foundation.  This  was  in  613.  In  the 
same  year  he  addressed  a  powerful  letter  to  Pope  St.  Boniface  IV 
in  which  occurs  the  following  magnificent  profession  of  allegiance 
to  the  Holy  See :  **  Nos  enim,  ut  ante  dixi,  devincti  sumus  Cathe- 
drae S.  Petri :  licet  enim  Roma  magna  est  et  vulgata,  per  istam 
cathedram  tantum  apud  nos  est  magna  et  clara."^  St.  Colum- 
banus died  at  Bobbio,  November  21,  615. 

St.  Cellach  (Gall),  in  612,  returned  to  the  priest  Willimar,  near 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  after  a  short  time  retired  to  a  hermit- 
age some  miles  distant.  Thus  was  founded  the  cell  which  devel- 
oped into  the  renowned  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  and  from  our  Irish 
Saint  Cellach  {Sankt  Gallen)  was  named  the  monastery  as  also 
the  Canton  of  St.  Gall,  in  the  valley  of  the  Steinach. 

From  613  till  his  death  St.  Gall  attracted  thousands  of  dis- 
ciples who  came  to  study  the  science  of  the  saints  as  well  as  the 
liberal  arts  at  his  hermitage.  Among  the  precious  relics  which 
he  brought  from  Bangor  were  a  Psalter  and  quadrangular  bell. 
His  Irish  Psalter  was  translated  into  German  by  Blessed  Notker 
balbulus^  and  his  little  bell — a  facsimile  of  the  still  preserved  bell 
of  St.  Patrick — is  yet  to  be  seen  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall 
twelve  miles  from  Rorsbach,  as  is  testified  by  the  late  Miss  Mar- 
garet Stokes. 

Whilst  Bobbio  was  fortunate  in  being  the  depository  of  the 
Bobbio  Missal  and  the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor^  (both  of  which 
are  now  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  Milan),  St.  Gall  was  able  to 

2  u  ^e  are  bound  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  as  I  have  previously  stated  ;  for, 
though  Rome  is  great  and  renowned,  through  this  Chair  only  is  it  really  great  and 
illustrious  among  our  people." 

'  Dom  Baeumer,  O.S.B.,  rightly  points  out  that  we  have  in  the  Bangor  An- 
tiphonary one  of  the  most  important  liturgical  works  in  the  early  Christian  Church, 
evidencing  a  pre- Benedictine  cursus. 
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secure  the  Irish  Psalter  and  the  Irish  Bell.  However,  St.  Colum- 
banus  lived  only  a  year  at  Bobbio,  leaving  his  Rule  to  his  dis- 
ciples, whereas  St.  Gall  was  spared  for  over  twenty  years  to  teach 
the  numerous  disciples  that  were  attracted  to  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance by  the  fame  of  the  Irish  saint.  This  great  monk  from 
Bangor  passed  away  on  October  16,  635  (some  say  625),  in 
extreme  old  age,  leaving  an  enduring  monument,  aere  perennius, 
in  the  world-renowned  music-school,  "  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
Europe." 

Walafrid  Strabo  (807-849),  the  biographer  of  St.  Gall,  highly 
praises  our  Irish  saint.  This  is  the  same  writer  who  praises  the 
work  of  Pope  St.  Gregory  in  compiling  the  Antiphonale  Missaruiii, 
and  who  tells  of  the  inscription  at  the  head  of  the  Antiphonarium, 
a  prologue  written  by  Pope  Adrian  I  (772-795)  as  follows : 

"  Gregorius  Praesul  mentis  et  nomini  dignus 
Unde  genus  ducit,  summum  ascendit  honorem. 
Renovavit  monumenta  patrum  priorum  :  tunc 
Composuit  hiinc  libellum  jnusicae  artis 
Scholae  Cantorum  anni  circuli  :  Ad  te  levavi." 

Here  it  may  be  added  that  the  ascription  of  the  Antiphoner 
to  Pope  St.  Gregory  goes  back  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century ;  "^  whilst  there  are  several  references  at  the  close  of  the 
same  century  testifying  to  the  fact  that  Bishop  Putta,  of  Rochester, 
and  Bishop  Acca,  of  Hexham,  were  wont  to  sing  "  according  to 
the  Roman  style  taught  by  the  disciples  of  Saint  Gregory." 

Two  other  Irish  monks  who  had  accompanied  St.  Columbanus 
and  St.  Gall  from  Ireland  need  a  passing  word.  St.  Dicuil 
(Deicola  or  Dichullus)  founded  the  monastery  of  Lure,  of  which 
he  became  first  abbot.  He  was  a  half-brother  of  St.  Gall,  and 
settled  some  miles  from  Luxeuil,  and  died  February  15,  639. 
St,  Manghnol  shared  the  labors  of  St.  Gall,  and  in  636  founded 
two  monasteries  in  Germany, — one  at  Campden,  and  the  other  at 
Fuessen,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  died  in 
September,  640,  aged  73  years.     Abbot  Jonas,  of  Luxeuil,  the 

*  It  is  surprising  to  find  Professor  Dickinson,  of  Oberlin  College,  in  his  otherwise 
excellent  compilation,  Mtisic  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church  (1902),  stating 
that,  save  for  the  passing  allusion  by  Pope  Adrian,  John  the  Deacon,  in  872,  origi- 
nated the  legend  about  the  Gregorian  tradition. 
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biographer  of  St.  Columbanus/is  also  regarded  as  an  Irishman  by 
Trithemius,  Arnold  Wion,  Molanus,  and  Ware.  He  composed 
some  hymns,  set  to  airs,  which  he  had  heard  sung  by  St.  Colum- 
banus  and  St.  Gall.'^ 

Ireland  can  also  claim  the  musical  setting  of  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremias,  which  were  written  in  the  Abbey  of  Jarrow,  in  704, 
and  were  presented  to  Pope  St.  Gregory  II  in  716.  It  is  too 
frequently  forgotten  that  Irish  bishops  ruled  Northumbria  from 
634-686,  and  sedulously  cultivated  music.  St.  Egbert  (a  name- 
sake of  the  Archbishop  of  York)  was  educated  in  Ireland,  at  the 
monastery  of  Rathmael,  near  Ballina,  County  Mayo,  as  was  also 
the  great  St.  Chad,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  (672).  At  the  suggestion 
of  Egbert,  the  future  Apostle  of  the  Frisians,  St.  Willibroed  (who 
spent  ten  years  studying  in  Ireland)  went  forth  to  win  souls 
to  God. 

At  Reichenau,  founded  by  our  Irish  St.  Pirminius  in  724,  plain 
chant  was  a  feature,  and  Mone  prints  a  hymn  from  a  manuscript 
of  the  eighth  century  which  belonged  to  this  Irish  Abbey. 

It  is  well  known  that  Pope  St.  Gregory  II  (715-731)  effected 
some  improvements  in  the  liturgic  music  books,  borrowing  the 
material  for  the  Thursday  Offices  of  Lent  from  the  older  melodies, 
mostly  from  the  Masses  for  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost, — words 
and  music  being  taken  from  the  Antiphonale  Missarum  of  his 
more  celebrated  namesake. 

In  my  first  article  I  alluded  to  Shiel  (Sedulius),  the  Christian 
Virgil  of  the  fifth  century,  who  was  so  appreciated  by  Pope 
Gelasius  that  his  Introit  of  the  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
inserted  in  the  Roman  Missal — the  words  of  which  Introit  are 
taken  from  the  Carmen  Paschale.  I  shall  now  briefly  refer  to 
another  Shiel,  or  Sedulius  the  Younger. 

At  a  Council  held  by  Pope  St.  Gregory  II,  at  Rome,  9n 
April  5,  721,  Sedulius'  name  appears  as  present.  He  was  a 
bishop  in  Britain,  but  takes  care  to  subscribe  himself  as  an  Irish- 
man, "  de  genere  Scotorum."  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  a 
third  namesake,  Sedulius,  the  Irish  commentator,  who  flourished 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  ninth  century. 

^  Miss  Margaret  Stokes  gives  the  names  of  sixty-three  Irish  monks  and  their 
disciples  who  adopted  the  Columban  rule  of  Luxeuil. 
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,^^  5TA.   AJ^  5CM  i^ir-RlJii. 

aJ  Cantacre  <!no^<U    A^LJL. HJorma  /W 
intRoic  OF  iM  iftikb  cfiRistm^is  mass 

Facsimile  of  a  Portion  of  the  Antiphmarium  of  St.  Gregory  belonging  to  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Gall  (A.  D.  790). 
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Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  received  the  pallium  from  Pope 
St.  Gregory  III,  in  735,  and  was  acquainted  with  St.  Colgu  the 
Wise,  of  Clonmacnoise.  He  assisted  at  the  English  Synod  of 
Clovesho,  in  747,  when  the  following  Canon  was  passed  relative 
to  Church  Music  :  "  Ut  uno  eodemque  modo  Dominicae  in  carne 
sacrosanctae  festivitatis  in  omnibus  ad  eas  rite  competentibus 
.  .  .  in  cantilenae  modo  celebrenttir,  juxta  exemplar  quod  scrip- 
turn  de  Romana  habemus  Ecclesiar  ^ 

St.  Fergil  (Virgilius),  Abbot  of  Aghaboe,  went  to  France  in 
742,  and  finally  became  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  which  see  he 
ruled  from  j^y  till  his  death  in  November,  789.  He  was  a  skilled 
scientific  musician  as  well  as  mathematician  and  astronomer. 

Another  Irish  astronomer-musician  was  Dungal,  the  friend  of 
Charlemagne,  who  flourished  in  the  years  810-830.  At  his  death 
at  Bobbio,  in  834,  he  left  to  that  Irish, monastery  his  library,  in- 
cluding three  fine  Antiphonaries,  which  are  now  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library,  Milan.  One  of  these  Antiphonaries  contains  a  hymn  in 
honor  of  St.  Patrick.^ 

Pope  Adrian  (771-795)  revised  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary 
and  did  much  to  bring  into  uniformity  the  singing  of  plain  chant. 
He  was  visited  by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  at  Eastertide  of  the 
year  787,  and  the  result  was  that  the  king  determined  to  have  the 
Roman  chant  adopted  throughout  his  dominions.  Accordingly, 
in  788,  or  789,  Pope  Adrian  sent  two  Roman  cantors  to  Charle- 
magne, each  provided  with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Gregorian 
Antiphonary.  The  names  of  these  chosen  cantors  were  Peter  and 
Romanus,  and  they  decided  to  travel  to  Metz  via  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Gall.  Here  we  have  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  then  fame  of 
the  singing  at  St.  Gall.  No  doubt  the  two  cantors  were  anxious 
to  listen  to  the  glorious  Irish  psalmody  as  traditionally  taught  at 
St.  Gall  from  the  days  of  St.  Cellach.  As  Romanus  fell  ill  after 
arriving,  and  got  charmed  with  the  whole  surroundings  of  the 
Irish  Abbey,  the  monks  obtained  permission  from  Charlemagne  to 
have  him  remain  permanently  at  St.  Gall,  and  to  keep  the  Roman 

^  Hadden  and  Stubbs'  Councils^  etc.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  367. 

^  Dungal  was  an  Irish  monk  of  St.  Denis,  and,  in  827,  he  wrote  his  crushing 
reply  to  Claudius,  the  heretical  bishop  of  Turin,  by  far  the  ablest  refutation  of  Icon- 
oclasm. 
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Antiphonary.^  Thus,  in  the  year  790,  Romanus  settled  at  St. 
Gall,  and  to  him  is  due  the  "  Romanian  "  system  of  Neumatic 
Notation,  afterwards  developed  by  Blessed  Notker  balbulus. 

Meantime,  Peter  went  on  to  Metz,  and  established  in  that  city 
a  flourishing  school  of  psalmody,  but  in  no  way  equal  to  that  of 
St.  Gall.  However,  the  Roman  Antiphonary  at  Metz  was  con- 
siderably altered  by  Amalarius  of  Metz  (815-835),  who  made  a 
successful  effort  to  modify  the  existing  Gallican  chant  books  so 
as  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  Roman  Antiphonaries. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Charlemagne,  the  Council  of  Aachen, 
in  803,  as  Pere  Schubiger  writes,  passed  a  canon  enjoining  the 
Roman  form  of  plain  chant  on  all  monasteries ;  and  a  subsequent 
decree  was  issued  ordering  the  monks  to  render  the  Gregorian 
melodies  in  full  and  in  due  order  at  the  Canonical  Hours,  whether 
by  day  or  night.  Nor  was  this  Gregorian  reform  in  aught  abro- 
gated on  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  in  814.  Louis  the  Debonair, 
in  820,  commissioned  Amalarius  of  Metz  to  procure  from  Pope 
St.  Paschal  I  a  copy  of  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary,  but  the  Pope 
informed  him,  as  we  read  in  his  De  Divinis  Officiis,  that  a  copy 
(with  three  other  volumes)  had  been  sent  to  France  by  Wala, 
Abbot  of  Corbie.  Amalarius  found  the  four  codices  at  Corbie, 
and  from  these  he  compiled  what  he  considered  correct  versions, 
"  retaining  whatever  was  best." 

In  821,  King  Louis  issued  an  ordinance  to  the  Irish  monks  of 
St.  Gall  regarding  the  due  celebration  of  daily  Mass  and  the 
choral  rendering  of  the  Canonical  Hours.  This  rescript  was  freely 
observed,  and  St.  Gall  revived  its  former  prestige  as  a  centre  of 
incomparable  psalmody.  The  glories  of  Bangor — which  monas- 
tery was  ravaged  by  the  Danes  in  825 — were  revived  at  St.  Gall 
in  840,  when  the  Irish  monk  Grimoald — the  continental  form  of 
Crun7nael,  a  once  very  popular  Christian  name  in  Ireland — was 
appointed  Abbot. 

Although  music  was  the  great  feature  of  St.  Gall's,  literature 
was  by  no  means  neglected.  Indeed,  to  the  Irish  scribes  at  St. 
Gall  we  owe  the  preservation  of  priceless  manuscripts  of  the 

8  This  valuable  Antiphonarium  is  still  at  St.  Gall.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
South  Kensington  Exhibition,  London,  in  1885,  and  was  examined  by  the  present 
writer. 
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seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries.  It  was  mainly  from  the  glosses 
of  the  Irish  manuscripts  at  St.  Gall,  dating  from  650-900,  that  Zeuss 
deduced  the  rules  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  Grammatica  Celtica^ 
in  1853.  These  glosses  incontestably  prove  that  part-singing  was 
known  to  the  Irish  of  the  seventh  century.  Dr.  Sigerson,  in  his 
Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall,  gives  us  a  charming  translation  of 
"  The  Blackbird's  Song,"  written  in  Irish  by  an  Irish  monk  of  St. 
Gall,  about  the  year  850,  and  published  by  Nigra  in  1872. 

Ekkhard,  the  historian  of  St.  Gall,  who  wrote  in  the  year 
1 036,  says :  "  Moengal  came  from  Rome  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall 
in  company  with  his  uncle  Mark,  to  visit  their  countryman  Grimoald^ 
who  was  elected  Abbot  of  that  monastery  about  the  year  840." 
Thus  we  learn  that  Moengal,  Mark,  and  Grimoald  were  Irish 
monks,  and  the  two  former  had  been  to  Rome  to  visit  Pope 
Gregory  IV.  Moengal  was  a  favorite  name  in  Ireland,  and  a 
namesake  of  the  St.  Gall  monk  was  Abbot  of  Bangor  in  850. 
However,  like  most  of  the  Irish  names,  it  was  Latinized  as  "  Mar- 
cellus,"  just  as  Crunmael  was  transformed  into  Grimoald.  Moen- 
gal and  Mark  were  subsequently  gladdened  by  the  arrival  of 
another  Irishman,  Tuathal,  whose  name  was  changed  to  Tutilo. 
The  Blessed  Notker  balbulus  was  delighted  at  the  zeal  of  the  Irish 
monks  in  cultivating  psalmody  and  in  preserving  the  true  tradi- 
tional rendering  of  the  plain  chant  melodies,  especially  as  Pope 
St.  Leo  IV  (847-855)  was  most  anxious  to  have  the  Gregorian 
tradition  observed  throughout  the  Universal  Church. 

Meantime,  the  Irish  monks  were  the  first  in  Europe  to  intro- 
duce the  free  Organum  of  the  Fourth,  a  development  of  the  strict 
organum,  in  part  singing,  and  it  is  alluded  to  by  the  great  Irish 
philosopher  John  Scotus  Erigena,  in  his  tract  De  Divisione  Nat- 
urae, written  about  the  year  863.  Professor  Wooldridge,  in  the 
Oxford  History  of  Music  (1901),  says  that  Erigena's  allusion  to 
free  organum  antedates  by  150  years  the  reference  to  it  in  the 
Scholia  Euchariadis  and  the  Musica  Euchariadis. 

Incidentally,  I  may  observe  that  John  Scotus  Erigena,  the 
pioneer  of  the  schoolmen,  was  not  a  heretic,  as  some  persons 
believe.  His  theological  tenets  were  upheld  by  a  Synod  in  860, 
and  his  learning  is  lauded  by  Anastasius.  As  a  Greek  scholar 
he  was  the  foremost  in  Europe,  and  he  had  mastered  all  the  in- 
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tricacies  of  scientific  music,  as  is  amply  evident  from  his  tract,  a 
reprint  of  which  will  be  found  in  Migne's  Patrology?  His  fame, 
in  a  sense,  adds  lustre  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  because  an  old 
English  chronicler  describes  him  as  "  the  friend  and  companion 
of  St.  Grimoald." 

In  855,  Blessed  Notker  balbulus  of  St.  Gall  perfected  the 
Romanian  notation,  that  is,  the  improved  system  of  neumatic 
writing  taught  by  Romanus.  In  this  Romanian  notation,  marks  of 
expression,  e.g.,  levatur  (higher) ,  jusum  (lower),  celeriter  (quickly), 
bene  tene  (tenuto),  etc.,  were  employed.  However,  he  is  best 
known  as  the  inventor  of  Sequences,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  Irish 
monk. 

The  reader  may  ask  what  is  a  Sequence  ?  Briefly,  it  origin- 
ally meant  a  prolongation  of  the  last  syllable  of  Alleluia  by  a 
series  of  neumes,  or  wordless  chant.  In  other  words,  a  Sequence 
was  ikv^  follozving  out  the  vowel  ^  by  a  modulated  melody  varying 
from  seventeen  to  fifty  notes.  Blessed  Notker  extended  those 
wordless  chants  and  set  words  to  the  neumes,  composing  new 
melodies  to  which  he  adapted  verses.  This  was  in  or  about  the 
year  858.  At  once  the  custom  of  sequences  was  adopted  by  the 
neighboring  monasteries,  and  Pope  St.  Nicholas,  in  860,  approved 
of  this  new  form  of  rhythmic  prose.^*^  Our  Irish  annalists  take 
care  to  mention  that  at  a  Council  held  by  this  great  Pope,  in  861, 
St.  Donal  (Donatus),  Bishop  of  Fiesole,  attended. 

The  Libei'  Yrnnorum  Notkeri,  one  of  the  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts belonging  to  St.  Gall  (second  only  in  importance  to  the 
St.  Gall  Antiphonarium),  is  fully  "  noted,"  or  set  to  music,  and 
was  illuminated  by  an  Irish  scribe.  Dr.  W.  K.  Sullivan  says  that 
"  the  initial  letter  of  the  Easter  Sequence,  commencing  *  Laudes 
Salvatori  voce  modulemur  supplici/is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
interlaced  Irish  style  of  ornament,  with  the  interesting  peculiarity 
that  the  trefoil  or  shamrock  is  used  as  a  prominent  feature  of  it." 

Among  the  musical  compositions  of  Blessed  Notker,  about 

^  An  excellent  English  version  of  this  tract  was  made  by  William  Larminie,  and 
is  now  in  the  National  Library  of  Ireland,  Kildare  St. ,  Dublin. 

^0  Sequences  were  also  called  Tropes,  just  as  Tropes,  properly  so  called,  were 
denominated  P/w^fj.  Since  the  year  1 100  the  vfoxd.  Prose  has  been  a  convertible 
term  with  Sequence. 
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the  year  870,  the  theme  of  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  his 
Irish  friend  Moengal,  is  the  celebrated  Responsorium^  or  Anti- 
phona  de  Morte :  *'  Media  Vita,"  commencing  Media  vita  inmorte 
sumus,  "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,"  which  was  almost 
immediately  adopted  throughout  Europe  as  a  funeral  anthem. 
Not  infrequently  are  the  words  "  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death  "  quoted  as  Scriptural,  but  the  text  is  only  one  of  the  many 
contributions  to  the  Liturgy  due  to  Irish  writers  and  composers." 
On  the  opposite  page  is  the  musical  setting  of  this  Responsorium, 
in  modern  notation,  by  Dom  Andre  Mocquereau,  O.S.B.,  Prior 
of  Solesmes. 

In  the  year  870,  Moengal,  who  had  been  a  devoted  choir 
brother  at  St.  Gall  for  thirty  years,  was  appointed  Head  Master  of 
the  Music  School.  Under  his  rule  the  schola  cantorum  was  second 
only  to  that  of  Rome  itself,  and  his  pupils  included  Herman, 
Hartmann,  and  Gottschalk.  He  died  September  30,  890,  and  had 
as  his  successor  his  favorite  Irish  disciple,  Tuathal,  or  Tutilo. 
Mathew,  in  his  "  Handbook  of  Musical  History,"  writes :  "  The 
copying  of  music  became  such  a  feature  of  the  work  done  at  St. 
Gall  that  the  scribes  of  this  monastery  provided  all  Germany  with 
manuscript  books  of  Gregorian  Chant,  all  beautifully  illuminated." 

Tuathal,  or  Tutilo,  was  even  more  famous  than  his  master 
Moengal,  and  was  not  only  a  wonderful  musician,  but  was  also 
famed  as  a  poet,  orator,  painter,  goldsmith,  builder,  and  sculptor. 
We  are  told  that  he  was  a  skilled  performer  on  the  Cruit,  or  Irish 
harp,  and  the  Psaltery.  Pere  Schubiger  published  some  of  the 
Tropes  composed  by  Tuathal,  two  of  which,  "  Hodie  cantandus  " 
and  "  Omnipotens  Genitor,"  betray  all  the  well-known  character- 
istics of  Irish  music.  This  marvellous  Irish  monk  died  at  an 
advanced  age  on  April  27,  914 — surviving  his  friend  Notker  by 
two  years. 

We  have  seen  that  Moengal  visited  Rome  prior  to  going  to 
St.  Gall.  This  desire  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  centre  of  unity 
was  an  especial  characteristic  of  the  Irish  monks.  From  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  we  learn  that  Celedabhaill,  or  Ceile, 
Abbot  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  "  apostolic  doctor  of  all  Ireland," 
went  to  visit  Pope  John  X  in  927,  and  was  received  by  Pope 
Leo  VI  in  928.     He  died  as  "  a  pilgrim  and  anchorite  "  in  Rome, 

^^  The  text  is  still  recited  in  the  funeral  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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in  928,  where  also  died  Ferghil,  Abbot  of  Terryglass,  County 
Tipperary,  in  the  same  year. 

Until  the  year  940  the  Irish  monks  of  St.  Gall  were  content 
with  a  fosse  around  the  abbey,  more  Hibernico,  but  in  941  it  was 
wisely  decided  to  erect  a  high  wall  around  the  monastic  build- 
ings. The  wisdom  of  this  proceeding  was  evidenced,  in  954, 
when  the  monks  had  to  defend  themselves  against  an  attack  by 
the  Saracens. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  Sequences  from  860  to  960 
were  free  rhythms  with  assonance^  an  Irish  invention,  as  Nigra 
proves,  clearly  evidencing  the  Irish  training  of  Notker  and  other 
Sequence  composers.  It  was  only  in  975  that  the  prose  assonantal 
Sequences  were  replaced  by  rhymed  verse,  a  form  which  attained 
its  perfection  in  the  compositions  of  Bernard  of  Morlaix,  Abelard, 
St.  Bernard,  and  Adam  of  St.  Victor.  To  such  an  extent  did 
Sequences  develop  that  Pope  Pius  V  eliminated  from  the  Missal 
all  but  five, —  namely,  Victimae  Paschali^  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus 
Lauda  Sion,  Stabat  Mater,  and  Dies  Irae. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  Music  School  of  St.  Gall,  by  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  Irish  monks,  was  overshadowed  by 
other  musical  centres ;  and  the  new  organum,  as  well  as  the 
introduction  of  mensural  music  or  discant,  was  destined  to  revo- 
lutionize the  art  of  music. 

William  H.  Grattan  Flood. 

Rosemount,  Ireland. 


FUNERAL  RITES   AND  PRAYERS  FOR  THE  DEAD  IN  QUEEN 

MARY'S  REIGN. 

THERE  are  few  books  so  intensely  human  as  the  Diary  of 
Henry  Machyn,  citizen  of  London.  Residing  in  the 
Metropolis  during  those  particularly  eventful  years  extending  from 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII  into  the  earlier  ones 
of  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Machyn,  unlike  Pepys  and  Evelyn, 
sinks  his  own  personality,  on  the  one  hand,  and  refrains  from  the 
description  of  political  crises  on  the  other.  We  see  the  streets  of 
London,  and,  so  far  as  outward  signs  are  able  to  show  them  to  us, 
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we  look  on  at  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  at  least  a  very  large 
section  of  its  inhabitants.  Pageants,  processions,  ancient  customs* 
rites,  ceremonies, — these  are  the  things  to  be  found,  drawn  in  large 
outlines,  in  the  pages  of  the  old  Diarist,  not  as  they  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  solemn  books  of  heraldry  and  of  ritual,  but  as  the  eye 
witnessed  them  actually  taking  place.  The  tragedy  and  the 
comedy  of  human  life  are  to  be  seen  there.  Side  by  side  with  a 
Lord  Mayor's  show,  we  meet  with  a  funeral  procession  of  an 
alderman.  Now  it  is  a  christening  which  is  mentioned  ;  a  little 
later  a  requiem.  The  "  morice  dance  "  and  "  the  feast  of  fools  " 
are  hardly  described,  when  we  light  upon  a  dirge.  Here  it  is  the 
custom  of  entering  each  house  to  delight  children  on  St.  Nicholas' 
day ;  there  it  is  the  bell  ringing,  throughout  the  night,  for  the 
dead  on  All  Souls',  In  one  line  we  read  of  a  duel;  in  another  of 
prayers  asked  all  over  London,  and  a  dole  given  to  the  '*  bedesmen  " 
for  a  sick  citizen;  and  in  another  of  the  great  dinner  after  a  burial. 
The  book  presents  us  with  a  varied  picture ;  but  the  picture  is 
varied  because,  more  than  any  diary  of  which  we  know,  this  one 
of  Machyn's  takes  in  human  nature,  with  its  light  and  dark  side, 
its  grief  and  gladness,  just  as  it  really  is. 

Machyn  does  not  conceal  his  sympathies  with  the  old  Faith. 
When,  after  the  description  of  so  much  that  was  Catholic,  he  has 
to  enter  into  details  respecting  the  Protestant  turn  which  affairs 
had  taken,  he  informs  us  himself  that  he  underwent  an  hour's 
penance  during  sermon  time  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  account  of 
"  two  words'*  which,  according  to  his  own  admission,  did  not  re- 
flect very  creditably  on  the  character  of  one  of  the  new  preachers. 
Earlier,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  he  describes  with  pleasure  the 
entrance  of  the  Princess  Mary  into  London,  and  he  notes  par- 
ticularly the  fact  that  she  had,  suspended  from  her  girdle,  "  a  pair 
of  beads."  He  enters  minutely  into  every  detail  concerning  the 
re-introduction  of  the  Catholic  Faith  at  the  accession  of  the 
unfortunate  daughter  of  Katherine  of  Arragon.  On  August  23, 
1553,  he  says,  "  began  the  Mass  at  St.  Nicholas' Coleabbey,  goodly 
song  in  Latin,  and  tapers  set  on  the  altar,  and  a  cross,  in  old  Fish 
street."  He  informs  us  that  there  were  "  holy  water  stocks,  and 
censers,  and  copes,"  at  the  coronation  of  the  new  Sovereign,  all 
of  which  articles  he  would  have  expected  the  reader  to  have 
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taken  for  granted  had  he  not  witnessed  their  wholesale  pro- 
fanation, and  heard  them  described  as  "popish  peltrie,"  in  the 
days  of  the  little  king  lately  deceased.  On  one  occasion  during 
those  first  months  of  the  reign  of  Mary  he  asserts,  with  satis- 
faction, that  he  had  listened  "  to  the  goodliest  sermon  that  ever 
was  heard,  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood,  for 
to  be  after  the  consecration."  Processions,  he  is  pleased  to  remark, 
with  Ora  pro  nobis ^  had  commenced  again  all  over  England.  And 
he  finishes  his  observations  on  what  to  him  had  been  an  eventful 
year  by  telling  his  readers  that,  on  a  certain  day  in  December, 
which  he  does  not  name,  in  the  year  1553,  "there  was  a  procla- 
mation through  London  and  all  England  that  no  man  should  sing 
no  {sic)  English  service  nor  communion  after  the  20th  day  of  De- 
cember, nor  no  priest  that  has  a  wife  shall  not  {sic)  minister  nor 
say  Mass,  and  that  every  parish  to  make  an  altar,  and  to  have  a 
cross  and  staff,  and  all  other  things,  in  all  parishes,  all  in  Latin, 
as  holy  bread,  holy  water,  as  palm  and  ashes."^ 

Naturally,  a  disposition  so  firmly  on  the  side  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  as  was  that  of  this  resident  of  London,  would  be  not  less 
careful  in  mentioning  the  least  detail  connected  with  the  cere- 
monies surrounding  the  dead,  than  when  occupied  in  describing 
those  in  which  the  living  were,  from  time  to  time,  engaged.  It  is 
to  Machyn,  in  particular,  that  we  owe  the  intimate  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  manner  in  which,  four  centuries  ago,  the  last  sad 
rites  were  performed  over  those  who  had  run  their  course, 
although  we  shall  refer  to  him  more  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  anxious  were  the  survivors  to  obtain  a  "  plentiful  redemption  '* 
out  of  purgatory,  than  for  any  mere  antiquarian  interest,  which 
we  might  be  supposed  to  feel,  in  the  way  our  forefathers  thought 
fit  to  consign  the  dust  of  the  body  to  the  grave. 

Not  infrequently  in  our  author  do  we  meet  with  the  expression 
"  in  his  beads  "  or  "  the  beads."  "  The  30th  day  of  July,  did  preach 
at  Paul's  Cross  Master  Harpfield,  and  he  did  pray  in  his  bedes  for  the 
King  and  Queen."  The  same  word  is  used  by  the  Grey  Friars' 
Chronicle  ^  when  mentioning  the  penance  undergone  by  three  of 

1  Machyn^ s  Diary.  Published  by  the  Camden  Society.  Page  50.  The  ex- 
tracts, unless  expressly  marked  otherwise,  are  taken  from  the  Diary.  The  spelling  is 
modernized. 

^  Grey  Friars'  Chronicle,  p.  92.     Camden  Society. 
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the  reformed  clergy  and  two  laymen,  while  the  same  Dr.  Harp- 
field  was  preaching.  They  "  kneeled  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
Church,  and  there  had  their  disciphnes  of  him,  and  he  kissed  them. 
And  so  went  to  the  Cross,  and  stood  there  all  sermon  time.  And 
when  he  came  to  the  beddes,  they  turned  to  the  preacher,  and 
kneeled  down  and  asked  forgiveness  of  him,  and  then  he  showed 
their  opinions  openly  in  the  pulpit."  The  beddes,  or  beads,  although 
there  was  some  slight  difference  in  the  forms  adopted  by  the 
various  dioceses,  were  the  prayers  known  to  us  as  the  Bidding 
prayer.  They  were  recited  every  Sunday,  in  many  places  after 
the  procession  connected  with  the  Asperges,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mass,  and  in  others  just  before  the  sermon,  as  we  see 
in  the  foregoing  case  at  Paul's  Cross.  They  consist  of  various 
petitions  made  by  the  congregation,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  for  the 
living  and  for  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  nation,  after 
which  the  dead  are  specially  commended  to  the  suffrages  of  the 
faithful,  and,  thereupon,  prayed  for  together.  The  following  is 
the  exhortation :  "  Let  us  pray  for  N.  and  N.,  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
clergy,  benefactors,  etc.,  who  have  served  this  Church  or  done 
any  good  thereto,  or  to  this  foundation ;  and  for  all  the  souls 
whose  bones  rest  in  this  Church  and  Church  yard,  and  all  those 
who  have  given  to  this  Church  or  foundation,  rents,  vestments,  or 
other  good  whereby  God  is  better  worshipped  in  this  Church, 
and  the  Minister  thereof  better  sustained.  And  for  all  our 
Father's  and  Mother's  souls,  our  Godfathers'  and  Godmothers' 
souls,  brethren  and  sisters'  souls,  all  our  parishioners'  souls, 
and  for  all  the  souls  that  have  done  any  good  to  this  Church, 
and  for  all  Christian  souls."  It  was  this  form  of  words  which 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  every  congregation  at  Mass  week  by  week 
all  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  and,  when  finished,  whether  in  the 
stately  and  grand  cathedral  or  in  the  httle  village  church  hidden 
away  in  the  country  districts,  priests  and  people  knelt  together 
to  say  a  Be  Profundis  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  mem- 
bers in  the  past,  as  they  themselves  were  now,  of  the  church  in 
which  they  were  assembled  to  worship  God.^ 

The  funerals  mentioned  by  Machyn  were  not  conducted  in  the 

*  See  the  whole  '*  Bidding   Prayer"   given  in  Divine  Worship  in  England ^  by 
I.  D.  Chambers,  M.A.,  Recorder  of  Salisbury,  p.  187  seq. 
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same  expeditious  manner  as  similar  functions,  unfortunately,  are 
gone  through  to-day.  They  commenced  in  the  afternoon  of  one 
day  and  they  finished  with  the  consignment  of  the  body  to  the 
grave,  after  the  Mass,  on  the  next.  Two  things  in  particular 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  old  writer  in  the  scenes  which  he 
endeavors  to  depict.  There  was  the  procession  which  took  place 
as  the  deceased  was  being  brought  to  the  church ;  and  there  was 
the  "  Pratey  hearse,"  which,  as  we  shall  see,  had  a  most  important 
service  to  render  when  the  sacred  edifice  had  been  reached.  The 
former,  far  from  being  melancholy,  must,  by  reason  of  the  stand- 
ards, the  penons,  and  the  flags,  which  were  carried  before  and 
behind  the  corpse,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  vestments  of 
clergy,  and  the  robes  of  mourners,  sometimes  numbering  as  many 
as  two  hundred,  together  with  the  sound  of  hymns  and  psalms, 
have  produced  an  impression  the  very  opposite  of  mournful. 
"  There  was,"  at  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Dudley,  says  our  author, 
"  priests  and  clerks  singing  in  Latin,  the  priest  having  a  cope,  and 
the  clerk  having  the  halewater  sprynkuU  in  his  hand."  The  great 
standard  of  St.  George,  four  yards  long,  headed  the  procession, 
after  which  came  "  ys  gret  baner  of  armes,  gold  and  silver  " ;  and 
after  that  came  one  *'  beyryng  ys  helmet,  mantyll,  and  the  crest, 
a  bluw  lyon's  hed  standyng  apon  a  crowne  of  gold."  Surrounded 
with  burning  torches,  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his  own  men, 
with  sword,  target,  coat  of  armor  carried  by  friends.  Sir  John  was 
received  at  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  and  placed 
under  the  "  hearse  "  until  the  following  day. 

Sometimes  Machyn  vouchsafes  to  his  reader  a  little  extra 
information  about  the  person  whose  last  journey  he  had  that  day 
witnessed :  "  The  eighth  day  of  August  was  buried  the  gentle 
Master  Austin  Hind,  alderman ;  the  which,  had  it  pleased 
Almighty  God  that  he  had  lived  till  Michaelmas,  should  have 
been  the  new  Mayor  of  this  noble  city  of  London."  One  hundred 
and  eighty  old  men  and  women,  twenty-four  torches,  two  fair 
white  branches  of  candles,  were  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
procession.  In  many  of  the  cases  which  he  narrates  the  diarist  is 
careful  to  inform  us  that  the  house  of  the  deceased,  the  street  in 
which  he  had  resided,  the  church  where  the  funeral  obsequies 
were  taking  place,  were  all  draped  in  black.    Sometimes  the  body 
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was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  On  one  occasion  the  Lord 
Mayor  walked  in  procession,  "  and  all  the  aldermen  in  violet,  and 
then  came  the  women  mourners,  ladies,  and  many  aldermen's 
wives  and  gentle  women."  Anne  of  Cleves  was  borne  to  the 
grave  in  the  following  manner :  "  The  third  day  of  August  my 
lady  Anne  of  Cleves  came  from  Chelsea  unto  Westminster  to  be 
buried.  There  went  before  in  procession  all  the  children  of  West- 
minster, many  priests  and  clerks,  the  Grey  Canons  of  Pauls,  and 
then  four  crosses.  There  came  then  the  monks  of  Westminster, 
and  after  them  rode  my  Lord  Bishop  of  London  and  my  Lord 
Abbot  of  Westminster.  Then  came  her  two  secretaries,  then  my 
Lord  Admiral,  my  Lord  D'Arcy,  and  many  knights  and  gentle- 
men." One  hundred  of  "the  good  lady's  "  servants  and  twelve  of 
her  beadsmen,  "  in  new  black  gowns,"  preceded  the  body,  each 
one  bearing  a  lighted  torch ;  and  additional  color  was  given  to 
the  scene  by  four  banners  of  the  pictures  of  saints,  four  "  banners 
of  white,"  and  eight  banners  of  different  arms,  all  borne  by 
heralds.  Vested  in  cope  and  mitre,  the  two  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries received  the  dead  Queen  at  the  door  of  the  church ;  and, 
having  been  incensed,  "  she  was  brought  into  the  hearse,  and 
remained  there  all  night,  with  light  burning." 

Processions  of  deceased  mayors,  of  aldermen,  of  priests,  of 
bishops,  of  knights,  of  lords,  of  queens,  of  ordinary  ladies,  meet 
us  in  these  pages  of  Machyn  in  a  bewildering  multitude.  Each 
of  them  is  more  or  less  impressive  ;  each  presents  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  a  picture  very  far  removed  from  being  a  sombre  or  a 
melancholy  one.  The  lighted  candles  and  the  clergy  chanting  or 
reciting  the  Psalms,  are  the  accompaniments  of  even  the  poorest 
when  being  borne  to  his  last  resting-place. 

But  what  was  the  reason  of  so  much  ceremony  ?  What  was 
the  object  of  this  formahty  ?  We  cannot  think  that  that  natural 
love  for  pageantry  which  mankind  has  always,  and  particularly  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  manifested,  will  satisfactorily  answer  these  ques- 
tions. Our  fathers  believed  so  very  firmly  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  therefore  considered  that  the  flesh 
which  was  to  stand  side  by  side  with  Christ  in  the  next  world,  and 
which  had  been  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
this,  ought  to  be  treated,  even  when  deprived  of  the  soul,  with  a 
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great  amount  of  respectful  homage.  But  there  was  another  im- 
portant reason.  The  desire  of  exciting  in  the  mind  of  the  onlooker 
a  disposition  to  approach  the  throne  of  God  on  behalf  of  the 
departed,  was  never  far  distant  in  everything  undertaken,  in  their 
regard  by  those  connected  with  them.  Even  in  the  records  of  the 
Drapers  Company,  written  most  probably  by  the  company's  sec- 
retary, the  funeral  procession  of  one  of  its  members  is  not  entered 
into  the  minute-book  before  the  words,  "On  whose  soul  Jesu 
have  mercy,"  are  inscribed,  nor  brought  to  a  conclusion  without  the 
following,  "  For  whose  soul  let  us  pray  and  all  Christian  souls. 
Amen."  The  journey  from  the  house  to  the  church  formed  itself 
into  an  eloquent,  if  silent,  appeal  to  the  living  to  remember  the 
dead.  The  solemn  tolling  of  the  bell,  which  Machyn  sometimes 
describes  as  a  great  knell ;  the  chanting  of  the  priests ;  the  poor 
reciting  their  "  beads  ;  "  the  constant  sprinkling  of  holy  water ; 
were  so  many  reminders  to  those  who  witnessed  the  procession 
that  charity,  too,  demanded  a  prayer  from  them.  Nor  was  the 
true  reason  of  so  much  formality  allowed  to  be  in  the  least  degree 
doubtful ;  for  the  very  first  action  performed  by  the  "herald,"  as 
soon  as  the  church  had  been  reached,  was  to  stand  in  front  of  the 
hearse,  on  which  the  body  had  been  laid,  and  ask  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation  for  the  repose  of  the  soul,  making  mention  of  the 
deceased  by  name.  Before  the  dirge  began  for  Sir  John  Dudley^ 
our  author  is  careful  to  note  that  "  the  herald  came  to  the 
quire  door  and  prayed  for  his  soul  by  his  style,"  i.e.,  mentioning 
his  name  and  titles  or  position.  A  similar  duty  was  fulfilled  by 
the  herald  on  the  morrow  before  the  commencement  of  the  Mass. 
We  have  alluded  to  the  "  hearse."  No  funeral  described  by 
Machyn  is  complete  without  it.  It  forms  the  very  centre  of  at- 
traction in  most  of  these  ceremonies  on  which  his  eyes  feasted. 
But  we  have  not  proceeded  far  in  our  examination  of  the  hearse 
which  appears  so  dear  to  him,  before  we  are  quite  convinced  that 
he  is  not  referring  to  a  vehicle  for  conveying  the  dead  to  the  grave, 
but  to  an  erection  in  the  church  itself  His  hearse  is  made  of 
"  tymbur  ; "  it  is  decorated  with  flags,  with  armorial  designs,  and 
"  escochyons ;  "  it  is  illuminated  with  candles  ;  and  it  is  in  use  at 
a  requiem  Mass,  a  year  after  the  body  has  been  buried.  Moreover, 
he  never  employs  the  word  to  denote  the  means  by  which  the 
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body  was  brought  from  the  house  to  where  it  was  ultimately  to 
rest;  for,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  he  tells  us  that  the  remains 
were  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  men,  according  to  the  custom 
of  those  times,  or,  when  not  so,  that  the  services  of  a  "  charett," 
and  again,  of  a  "  wagon  "  were  employed  for  that  purpose. 

The  fact  that  the  Protestant  bishops,  at  the  commencement  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  hearse,  and  that 
a  great  many  were,  in  fact,  put  "  to  profane  uses,"  *  would  warrant 
our  assumption,  without  further  testimony,  that  the  thing  we  are 
considering  had  some  very  intimate  connection  with  certain  tenets 
of  the  Catholic  Faith.  It  would  also  lead  us  strongly  to  suspect, 
even  could  it  not  be  otherwise  proved,  that  the  hearse  of  mediaeval 
England  could  have  had  no  relationship  with  that  sad-looking 
conveyance,  cold  and  unsightly  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  most  rigid  Puritan,  with  which,  at  the  present  time,  our  eyes 
are  generally  greeted,  at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Indeed,  the 
"  pratey  "  thing,  in  which  the  soul  of  Machyn  took  such  delight, 
was  very  closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  of 
prayers  for  the  departed.  It  was  the  bier,  or  catafalque,  on  which 
the  body  rested  while  the  dirge  in  the  evening,  the  watch  during 
the  night,  and  the  Mass  of  the  morning  were  taking  place.  The 
word  itself  is  said  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  hercia,  a 
harrow ;  by  others,  from  ericius,  a  hedgehog ;  some  imagine  that 
the  triangular  candlestick,  used  at  Tenebrse,  and  anciently  called 
a  hearse,  is  responsible  for  the  term;  and  finally,  some  have 
thought  that  the  similarity  existing  between  the  spiked  bars  of  a 
portcullis,  called  a  hearse,  and  the  frame  placed  over  the  bier  on 
which  the  dead  were  laid,  naturally  gave  the  name  of  the  port- 
cullis to  the  frame.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
word,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hearse  we  are  considering 
was  a  part  of  the  ancient  feretrum  which  the  parishioners  were 
ordered  to  provide  for  each  parish  church ;  and  that  it  consisted 
of  a  frame  in  which  there  were  places  for  candles,  its  use  being 
principally  to  prevent  the  hearse  cloth,  which  was  often  made  of 
very  precious  material,  from  touching  the  body.  In  the  course 
of  centuries,  a  natural  development  changed  the  hearse  into  a 

*  See  Church  Furniture y  by  Edward  Peacock,  F.S.A.,  where,  also,  some 
learned  notes  on  the  Hearse,  and  a  picture  of  one,  are  to  be  found. 
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magnificent  structure,  particularly  when  provided  by  the  wealthy, 
and  the  principal  features  of  it  which  attracted  the  eye  were  the 
high  canopy  and  valances  above,  and  the  monograms,  designs, 
coats  of  arms,  and  alliances  which,  below,  concealed  the  bier. 
It  is  in  the  pages  of  the  old  Diarist,  more  than  elsewhere,  that 
we  are  able  to  see  the  nature,  the  uses,  and  the  splendor  of  this 
particular  piece  of  ecclesiastical  furniture  so  familiar  to  the  people 
of  pre- Reformation  times.  He  tells  us  that  on  the  26th  day  of 
Novemxber,  some  time  after  the  King's  death,  there  was  set  up,  "  a 
goodly  hearse  for  the  late  King  Edward,  hung  with  cloth  of  tis- 
sue." One  month  after  the  death  of  Sir  William  Laxton  was  the 
"  month's  mind,"  at  which  ceremony  we  are  informed  that  there 
was,  "  the  hearse  burning  with  wax,  i.e.,  with  many  candles,  and 
the  morrow  mass,  and  a  sermon, — and  after  dinner  the  hearse  was 
taken  down."  We  read  the  same  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex ;  there 
is  the  month's  mind,  "  the  hearse  burning  and  standing  till  dirge 
and  mass  done  on  the  morrow ;  after  it  was  taken  down."  The 
"  goodliest  hearse  "  ever  seen  by  Machyn,  was  that  of  Jane,  Queen 
of  Spain,  who,  although  she  was  not  buried  in  England,  received 
the  compliment  of  a  grand  funeral  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  This 
particular  hearse  took  just  one  week  to  erect,  and  the  Grey  Friars^ 
Chronicle  says  that  it  stood  up  on  view  for  yet  another  week  after 
the  obsequies  were  over.  "The  nth  day  of  June  began  they  to 
set  up  the  hearse  at  Pauls  for  the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  which  was 
the  goodliest  hearse  that  was  ever  seen  in  England.  The  bare 
frame  cost  ;^I5,  the  carpenter's  duty.  The  17th  day  was  the 
hearse  finished  at  Paul's  above  the  quire,  with  nine  principals 
garnished,  the  goodliest  that  ever  was  seen,  and  all  the  principals 
covered  with  black  velvet,  and  the  majesty  of  taffata,  and  the 
fringe  gold."  ^ 

We  are  able,  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  to  see  how  intimate 
was  the  connection  between  the  hearse  and  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory. Not  only  do  we  find  it  in  the  church  when  the  last  rites 
were  performed  over  the  body  which  was  about  to  be  committed 
to  the  earth,  but  it  is  there  whenever,  at  the  month's  mind,  at  a 
solemn  requiem,  or  at  the  anniversary  of  the  dead,  the  most  sacred 
Liturgy  is  being  performed.     To  Machyn  the  hearse  was  a  thing 

*  Grey  Friars'  Chronicle,  p.  96.     Camden  Society. 
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of  beauty ;  and  from  the  details  he  has  left  us  concerning  it,  most 
will  be  inclined,  if  not  to  agree  with  him  entirely,  at  least  to  admit 
that  it  undoubtedly  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  grandeur 
and  majesty.  So  frequently  did  the  torches  and  candles  take  up 
every  available  space  from  its  base  up  to  the  top  of  its  many 
pinnacles,  which  sometimes  covered  its  canopy,  that  it  appeared 
to  be  one  burning  mass ;  and  our  author  can  then  find  no  more 
expressive  words  with  which  to  describe  its  appearance  than  *'  the 
hearse  burning,"  or  a  "  hearse  of  wax."  He  dwells  with  fondness 
on  the  many  banners,  flags,  coats  of  arms,  and  escutcheons  which 
in  blue,  crimson,  green  and  gold  both  ornamented  the  actual  bier 
on  which  the  body  lay,  and  became  blended  together  with  the 
black  velvet  or  silk  of  the  valances  and  the  roof,  hanging  down  and 
spread  out  on  high  above  it.  Sometimes  there  were  representa- 
tions of  angels  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  and  on  very  grand 
occasions  there  would  be  a  recumbent  figure  in  wax,  called  by 
the  Diarist,  "  a  picture,"  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hearse  cloth 
which  shrouded  the  dead  from  sight.  In  fact,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  many  of  the  monuments  of  celebrated  personages,  to 
be  seen  in  our  old  cathedral  churches,  in  which  they  are  repre- 
sented outstretched,  their  hands  joined  in  prayer,  under  a  stone 
or  marble  canopy,  are  meant  to  be  copies  of  the  hearse  in  which 
they  lay,  and  under  the  canopy  of  which  their  wax  "  picture " 
was  visible,  while  Mass  was  being  said  for  them,  on  the  day  of 
their  burial. 

In  these  pages  of  Machyn,  we  sec  how  important  a  part  the 
celebration  of  the  Mass  formed  in  the  pious  obligations  which  our 
Catholic  forefathers  took  upon  themselves  on  behalf  of  their  be- 
loved dead.  There  are  few  cases  mentioned  in  which,  three  times 
on  the  morning  of  the  burial,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  not  offered ; 
and  the  words  "  the  morrow  mass  of  requiem,  two  masses,  one  of 
the  Trinity  and  another  of  Our  Lady,"  are  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence that  a  whole  page  might  be  taken  up  in  references,  were  it 
our  present  purpose  to  make  a  note  of  the  prevalence  of  that 
custom  in  particular.  Even  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had 
regarded  the  Mass  as  so  important  a  matter  whenever  the  dead 
came  up  for  consideration  that,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  on 
the  day  of  a  burial  an  exception  was  made  to  the  universal  law  of  the 
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Church  of  saying  Mass  by  the  same  priest  once  only  on  the  same 
day,  and  permission  was  granted  for  two  celebrations.^  Nor  was 
it  the  custom  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  merely  on  the  day  of  the 
deposition.  There  is  more  than  one  deceased  person,  mentioned 
by  Machyn,  whose  progress  from  the  place  in  which  he  had 
resided  to  that  in  which,  at  last,  his  body  was  to  find  a  perma- 
nent resting-place,  took  many  days.  On  each  of  them,  at  the 
various  villages  or  towns  where  the  halt  was  made,  both  the  Office 
of  the  Dead  and  the  solemn  mysteries  were  recited  and  performed. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  August  died  Sir  John  Harrington  of 
Rutlandshire;  he,  "  whent  into  his  contrey  in  a  horse  lytter,"  on 
the  4th  of  September  following,  and,  from  the  day  on  which  he 
died  until  he  reached  his  burial  place,  "  was  mass  and  dirge  every 
day  sung."  On  the  day  of  the  death  of  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  there  was  the  dirge,  followed  on  the  next  day  by  a 
Mass,  the  third  day  having  both  a  dirge  and  a  Mass  "  in  every 
parish  in  London."  Again,  on  the  seventh  day  dirge  was  said, 
and  then  three  Masses,  after  which  the  body  was  kept  in  a  Lon- 
don church  for  three  months  "in  a  hearse;"  and  finally  the 
remains  of  the  once  powerful  Stephen  of  Winchester  were  taken 
"  on  a  wagon  with  four  wheels  "  to  his  former  see,  a  dirge  and 
a  Mass  being  solemnized  previous  to  starting,  and,  again,  at 
each  place  where  the  mournful  procession  stopped,  or,  as  our 
author  puts  it,  "  at  every  lodging." 

Nor  did  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  satisfy  their  devotion  to 
the  dead  only  by  actions  which,  like  those  described,  might  be 
regarded  as  of  quite  a  personal  character.  Others,  in  no  way 
related  to  the  dead,  the  poor  and  those  persons  incapacitated  for 
doing  work  requiring  much  bodily  exercise,  were  sought  out,  and 
became  the  recipients  of  abundant  charity  on  condition  that  they 
would  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul.  Many  of  them  were  hired 
to  walk  in  the  procession  to  the  grave,  and  the  records  in  Machyn 
are  frequent  in  which  old  men  and  women  are  described  as  robed 
in  new  clothes  or  gowns,  carrying  their  candles  and  saying  their 
prayers  before  or  behind  the  bier.  They  were  earning  their  dole ; 
for  by  such  a  name  was  the  reward  called  which,  after  the  Mass, 
was  given  to  them  for  the  pious  services,  either  already  performed 

*  Lyndwood's  Provinciale.     Book  III,  p.  126 
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or  expected  of  them  in  days  to  come,  on  behalf  of  the  deceased, 
whenever  they  visited  the  various  churches.  "  There  was  a  great 
dole,"  is  an  expression  which,  with  the  Diarist,  finishes  his 
description  of  the  funeral ;  and  the  dole  meant  an  alms  given  on 
condition  that  the  receiver  prayed  for  some  object  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  donor,  connected  not  only  with  the  dead  but,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing case,  with  the  living  as  well.  "  The  same  time  was  delt 
through  all  the  wards  of  London  I2d  a  house  for  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  late  Mayor  of  London,  being  very  sick  at  that  time." 

The  loss  which  the  poor  suffered  when,  by  dint  of  much 
preaching,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  studied  misrepresenta- 
tion, the  people  of  England  ceased  to  pray  for  the  dead,  was  two- 
fold. Those  seemingly  insignificant  gifts  of  "  gowns  and  coats  " 
with  which  our  author  is  so  impressed  as  always  to  think  them 
worthy  of  mention,  and  the  larger  presents  of  money,  as  when  he 
tells  us  there  was  "  much  money  given,"  or  a  dole,  or  a  great  dole, 
became,  from  a  rule,  a  very  rare  exception.  But  far  more 
serious  was  the  loss  with  regard  to  the  foundation  of  homes  and 
almshouses,  the  charities  for  which  were  left  only  on  condition 
that  the  inmates  should  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the 
benefactor.  For,  with  the  downfall  of  devotion  to  the  dead,  the 
endowment  of  schools,  of  orphanages,  and  of  places  of  refuge 
for  the  old  and  infirm,  became  rarer  and  rarer.  How  closely 
prayers  for  the  dead  were  connected  with  institutions  of  the  kind 
we  are  mentioning,  is  proved  by  the  title  deeds  of  a  very  great 
many  of  their  number. 

As  Machyn  has  referred  to  Richard  Whittington,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  allude  to  his  last  will  and  testament,  a  part  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Survey  of  London  by  Stowe.^  The 
Diarist  introduces  Whittington  in  order  to  inform  us  of  the  grue- 
some fact  that  his  body,  robbed  of  the  lead  which  encased  it  by 
a  Protestant  minister  in  Edward's  reign,  was  again  taken  up  by 
command  of  Mary,  was  "  new  coffined  and  leaded,"  and,  after  the 
dirge  and  the  "  morrow  mass,"  which  our  author  mentions,  was  a 
third  time  buried.  But  Stowe  is  naturally  more  occupied  with  the 
description  of  the  celebrated  mayor's  benefactions  to  the  poor, 

'  See  the  whole  account  of  Sir  B^ichard  Whittington's  charities  in  Stowe  {Sur- 
vey), Bk.  Ill,  C.  5,  Ed.  1720. 
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and  particularly  with  the  provisions  made  by  him  for  the  support 
of  thirteen  old  persons,  "  successively  for  evermore."  The  ex- 
ecutors to  the  will  having  narrated  the  last  moments  of  Whitting- 
ton,  during  which  he  had  impressed  upon  them  his  opinion  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  ensuring  a  happy  judgment  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  God  is  for  the  dead  to  have  the  prayers  of  those  whom  he 
has  benefited  in  his  lifetime,  they  then  proceed  to  give  the  condi- 
tions of  the  charitable  foundation  as  they  had  received  them  from 
the  lips  of  the  dying  man.  "  Every  tutor  and  poor  folk  every 
day  when  they  first  rise  from  their  beds,  kneeling  upon  their 
knees  (shall)  say  a  Pater  Noster  and  an  Ave  Maria,  with  the 
special  and  hearty  recommendation — making  of  the  aforesaid 
Richard  Whittington  and  Alice  (his  wife)  to  God,  and  our  Blessed 
Lady  Maiden  Mary.  And,  at  other  times  of  the  day  as  he  may 
best  and  most  commonly  have  leisure  thereto,  for  the  state  of  the 
souls  above  said :  say,  three  or  two  Psalters  of  our  Lady  at  the 
least.  That  is  to  say,  thrice  seven  Ave  Marias  with  fifteen  Pater 
Nosters  and  three  creeds."  In  case  the  aged  people  should  be 
prevented  by  sickness  or  any  other  just  cause,  one  Psalter  had  to 
be  said.  "  And  they  shall  say  for  the  souls  of  the  said  Richard 
and  Alice,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  Christian  people,  this  Psalm 
De  profundis : — and  they  shall  say  three  Pater  Nosters,  three  Ave 
Marias,  and  one  creed.  And  this  done,  the  tutor,  or  one  of  the 
eldest  men  of  them,  shall  say  openly  in  English,  '  God  have 
mercy  on  our  Founders*  souls,  and  on  all  Christian  souls  *;  and 
they  that  stand  around  shall  answer  Amen." 

We  see,  then,  how  in  all  of  the  ceremonies  to  which  we  have 
alluded  there  was  one  idea  predominating.  With  a  true  Catholic 
instinct,  the  great  thought  in  the  mind  of  our  mediaeval  Fathers 
was,  how  to  shorten  that  period  of  grief  and  pain  upon  which  the 
Holy  Souls,  at  their  departure  out  of  this  world,  had  entered. 
Their  desire  was  that  nothing  which  they  might  do  should  be  left 
undone,  to  bring  about  the  speedy  return  into  the  presence  of 
God  from  which  the  dead,  who  had  "  died  in  the  Lord,"  had,  for 
a  time,  been  shut  out.  How  little  Machyn  imagined  that  within 
ten  years  all  the  outward  manifestations  of  so  pious  a  desire  and 
of  so  religious  a  practice  as  prayers  for  the  dead  would  be  quite 
discontinued ;  and  that,  from  his  days  onward,  the  belief  in  their 
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efficacy  would  become  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  cease 
altogether  !  The  procession  of  the  dead  was  stopped ;  the  con- 
tinual tolling  of  the  bell  during  the  funeral,  and  all  night  long  on 
All  Souls'  eve,  was  hushed  in  silence  ;  the  Mass  was  "  put  down  ;" 
the  church  doors  were  closed  against  the  dead,  and  the  body  was, 
henceforth,  taken  straight  from  the  house  to  the  grave.  The 
hearse  lingered  on  for  a  few  years  and  was  used  to  give  a  little 
life  to  a  state  service,  meant,  as  an  old  writer^  puts  it,  as  a  com- 
pliment shown  by  the  English  monarch  on  the  death  of  a  foreign 
prince.  And  the  poor  were  deprived  both  of  their  dole  as  well 
as  of  the  many  charities  which  the  anxious  dead  in  their  last 
moments,  and  the  sorrowing  relatives  while  their  grief  was  still 
fresh,  cheerfully  gave  them  for  their  religious  services.  Since 
then  the  inevitable  has  happened.  It  is  impossible  altogether  to 
eradicate  from  the  human  breast  the  feeling  that,  in  the  presence 
of  death,  something  must  be  done ;  and  if  one  road  be  closed  for 
launching  out  into  some  little  extra  expense  in  honor  of  the  dead, 
another  will  most  assuredly  be  opened.  This  is,  really,  what  is 
happening,  particularly  in  our  own  days.  The  alms  bestowed  by 
our  Catholic  fathers  when  the  hand  of  death  had  stricken  their 
household,  gave  peace  and  rest  to  the  departed,  at  the  same  time 
as  it  sheltered  the  body  and  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  infirm  and 
the  indigent.  But  the  expenses  connected  with  the  grave,  at  the 
present  time,  far  surpass  the  amount  given  formerly  in  alms  for 
prayers ;  and,  while  they  benefit  neither  the  living  nor  the  dead, 
they  have,  as  their  one  result,  the  flattering  of  the  pride  of  the 
survivors,  which,  if  it  is  always  inexcusable,  seems  in  addition  out 
of  place  and  distressing  when  made  to  appear  over  the  dissolving 
dust  and  ashes  of  those  who  "  have  gone  to  their  long  home." 

John  Freeland. 
Ely^  Engla7id. 

^Strypes'  Annals  of  the  Reformation    (Queen    Elizabeth),    p.    127,    and   also 
Grindal's  Remains^  p.  i. 
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Principles  of  Heredity. — The  most  distinguished  investigator 
of  the  problems  of  heredity  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  is  Pro- 
fessor De  Vries,  the  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  University  of  Am- 
sterdam, who  has  been  on  a  visit  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and 
some  of  the  Universities  of  this  country  during  the  recent  summer 
months.  His  book,  which  has  just  been  completed,  has  attracted 
widespread  attention  and  brings  more  of  personal  observation  with 
successful  results  of  experiments  in  heredity  than  any  other  volume 
so  far  issued.  It  was  De  Vries  who  re-discovered  Father  Mendel's 
work  and  with  true  scientific  impartiality  gave  his  distinguished 
predecessor,  whose  investigations  had  been  conducted  in  the  little 
monastery  garden  at  Briinn,  due  credit.  It  is  perhaps  a  striking 
indication  of  the  universality  of  modern  science  that  the  reference 
to  Mendel's  work  which  sent  De  Vries  back  to  consult  the  pam- 
phlets issued  at  Briinn,  occurred  in  an  article  published  by  Professor 
Bailey  of  Cornell  University  in  this  country. 

De  Vries*  principal  contribution  to  biology  and  especially  to 
the  problems  of  heredity  consists  of  the  demonstration  of  a  defi- 
nite distinction  between  various  forms  of  changes  which  take  place 
from  generation  to  generation  in  plants.  Plants,  like  all  other  living 
things,  have  an  individuality  of  their  own.  Each  differs  slightly 
from  its  neighbor,  no  matter  how  closely  related  they  may  be  by 
parentage.  The  variations  which  occur  among  plants  are  some- 
times so  great  as  to  make  even  the  botanist  hesitate  whether  cer- 
tain descendants  from  the  same  stock  really  belong  to  the  same 
species  or  not.  There  is  a  distinct  curve  of  variation  with  limits 
between  which,  however,  all  the  plants  belonging  to  a  single 
species  are  found  to  occur. 

Nonetheless,  some  plants  do  not  observe  these  limitations. 
They  are  so  strikingly  different  from  the  plants  from  which  they  are 
descended  as  to  be  called  "  sports."  These  are  not  variations  but 
mutations, — an  actual  change  has  taken  place,  as  it  were,  in  the 
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character  of  the  plant.  The  occurrence  of  such  sports  or  muta- 
tions cannot  be  definitely  foretold.  A  certain  percentage  of  them 
will  occur  in  a  given  number  of  plants,  but  that  is  all  that  can  be 
said.  These  sports  breed  true  to  themselves,  that  is,  with  the 
exercise  of  a  very  little  care  they  can  be  made  to  transmit  their 
peculiarities  to  descendants  so  that  a  new  species  may  be  produced. 
De  Vries  has  actually  succeeded  in  producing  new  species  in  this 
way,  and  Professor  Morgan  of  Bryn  Mawr  said  not  long  ago  that 
the  most  interesting  biological  experience  he  had  ever  had  was 
studying  new-found  species  in  De  Vries'  botanical  garden,  where 
"  species  were  springing  fully-fledged  into  life  as  Minerva  from  the 
head  of  Jove." 

The  mutations  which  are  the  basis  of  the  new  species  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  variations  which  occur  ordinarily  among 
plants,  and  they  would  seem  to  occur  as  the  result  of  a  definite 
purpose,  according  to  which  developmental  tendencies  work 
themselves  out  into  evolutionary  progress.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
teleology,  the  science  of  a  purpose  in  creation,  after  long  exclu- 
sion from  biology,  is  finding  its  way  back  into  the  science  of  living 
things,  and  there  are  not  a  few  biologists  now  who  seriously  discuss 
the  purposefulness  of  mutations  as  so  many  stepping-stones  in  a 
providential  evolution. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  modern  observation 
with  regard  to  plants  is  the  failure  of  every  effort  to  succeed  in 
causing  mere  variations  to  bring  about  definite  changes  in  plants, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  production  of  new  species.  For  instance, 
it  is  not  difficult  by  careful  breeding,  according  to  Galton's  laws, 
to  produce  plants  that  give  much  more  valuable  fruit  or  seeds 
than  before.  Grains  of  various  kinds,  corn  and  wheat  and  the 
like,  have  thus  been  wonderfully  improved  in  food-value,  and  of 
course  'also  in  the  price  they  bring.  As  soon,  however,  as  care- 
ful breeding  fails  to  be  exercised  with  regard  to  them,  they  degen- 
erate into  their  previous  condition.  There  are  many  delicate 
fruits,  for  instance,  that  cannot  be  raised  by  means  of  seeds  for 
this  reason,  but  must  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  This  is  what 
does  not  take  place  when  improvement  in  plants  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  mutations,  rather  than  variations. 

Needless  to  say,  all  the  problems  involved  are  of  extreme  in- 
terest, not  only  from  a  theoretical,  but  also  from  a  practical  stand- 
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point.  More  light  has  been  thrown  upon  them  in  the  last  five 
years  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  biology.  This  is  due 
mainly  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  Mendel's  methods 
of  observation  and  experimentation,  and  so  far  from  the  end 
being  yet  in  sight,  it  seems  clear  that  we  are  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  important  discoveries  that  will  teach  something  definite 
with  regard  to  the  principles  of  heredity  as  applicable  to  all  living 
things. 

Brazil  Experiences  with  Yellow  Fever. — Now  that  yellow  fever 
has  apparently  been  driven  for  good  and  all  from  Havana,  the 
question  of  its  continued  existence  in  Brazil,  the  only  other  coun- 
try besides  Cuba  in  which  it  was  formerly  considered  to  be  endemic, 
is  of  the  greatest  interest.  Considerable  doubt  was  thrown  in 
Brazil  on  the  theory  that  the  disease  was  always  carried  by  mos- 
quitoes, and  in  no  other  way.  It  may  be  said  that  sanitary  author- 
ities elsewhere  also  were  dubious  in  this  regard.  Even  so  distin- 
guished a  sanitarian,  and  so  well-recognized  a  yellow-fever  expert 
as  Dr.  Sanchon,  the  Director  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Louisiana,  has  declared  his  belief  that  there  are  other  modes  of 
distribution  besides  the  mosquito. 

Two  sets  of  experiments  recently  made  seem  to  demonstrate 
beyond  all  doubt  the  exclusive  office  of  the  mosquito  in  this 
serious  matter.  In  Cuba  men  were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room  in  which  yellow-fever  patients  had  been  for  many  days ; 
they  used  the  same  toilet  articles,  and  even  the  same  bedding, 
without  sterilization  of  any  kind,  yet  did  not  acquire  the  disease. 
The  subjects  taken  for  this  observation  were  all  men  who  had 
never  lived  in  the  tropics  before,  who  had  only  recently  arrived  in 
Cuba,  and  would  a  few  years  back  have  been  considered  sure  to 
take  yellow  fever,  if  thus  exposed  to  what  used  to  be  thought  the 
chief  carriers  of  contagion.  During  the  experiment  the  men  were 
carefully  protected  from  mosquitoes,  were  assured  that  they  would 
not  catch  the  disease,  and  came  out  of  their  experience  with  com- 
plete faith  in  their  medical  advisers.  Some  of  them  subsequently 
offered  to  allow  themselves  to  be  bitten  by  mosquitoes  that  had 
been  gathered  from  yellow-fever  patients,  and  at  least  half  of  those 
whose  offer  was  accepted  contracted  the  disease. 

Down  in  Sao  Paolo,  Brazil,  those  incredulous  of  the  agency 
of  the  mosquito  brought  some  of  the  insects  from  a  part  of  the 
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country  where  there  had  not  been  any  yellow  fever  for  many 
years.  After  having  allowed  them  to  feed  on  yellow-fever  patients 
they  were  taken  back  to  their  original  home,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  sting  volunteers  who,  though  never  having  had  yellow 
fever,  were  willing  to  be  test  cases.  Over  fifty  per  centum  of  these 
individuals  acquired  yellow  fever. 

There  seems  no  doubt,  then,  that  there  is  no  more  need  for 
the  elaborate  disinfection  procedures  still  required  in  some  places 
for  yellow  fever,  than  there  is  for  malaria.  This  greatly  simplifies 
the  question  of  quarantine  and  gives  better  assurance  that  the 
disease  henceforth  will  be  kept  out  of  ports.  How  much  this 
means  for  the  American  tropics,  only  those  who  have  lived  among 
the  terrors  of  yellow  fever  can  know. 

Once  More  a  Supposed  Missing-Link. — Travellers'  tales  always 
need  to  be  taken  with  some  grains  of  salt.  Experience  has  shown 
that  when  they  refer  to  the  absence  of  religious  feelings  among 
the  aborigines  of  distant  South  Pacific  Islands,  or  have  a  bearing 
on  the  great  question  of  evolution  and  the  possibility  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  missing-link  between  man  and  the  animals,  there  is 
always  need  of  special  precautions  to  require  ample  confirmation 
before  any  credence  is  accorded  to  them.  A  few  years  ago  a 
traveller,  returned  from  Madagascar,  reported  that  he  had  seen 
the  missing-link  wandering  in  the  forests  of  that  island.  Certain 
peculiarities  in  the  being  seen  appeared  to  the  wondering  travel- 
ler's eyes  to  stamp  it  as  surely  of  close  relationship  to  the  human 
species.  It  was  covered  only  sparsely  with  hair,  yet  had  quite  a 
fringe  of  whiskers  around  its  face.  Its  posture — that  of  settling 
itself  close  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  drawing  its  knees  up  and  resting 
its  hands  upon  them — while  to  the  traveller's  imagination  at)  least 
it  put  on  a  look  of  melancholy  (!),  seemed  to  stamp  it  as  beyond 
all  doubt  of  human  kinship.  It  had  a  habit,  too,  occasionally  of 
taking  its  hands  off  its  knees  and  stretching  them  out  to  the  sun, 
as  if  to  warm  them,  reminding  the  observer  of  a  child  or  of  an  old 
man  that,  like  Homer's  old  men,  loved  to  sit  in  the  sunshine  and 
enjoy  its  warmth. 

It  transpires,  however,  that  the  creature  seen  was  only  one  of 
the  genus  lemur^  a  species  of  monkey  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
Madagascar.  The  special  form  on  which  the  observation  was 
made  was  the  sifaka.    While  they  usually  travel  in  parties  of  five 
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or  six,  or  more,  occasionally  they  wander  alone.  The  mode  of 
carrying  their  tail  stretched  along  their  back  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  on  casual  observation  they  seem  to  lack  this  prehensile 
organ.  A  very  curious  habit  of  theirs  is  to  sit  on  the  bough  of  a 
tree  with  their  knees  drawn  up  and  their  hands  clasped  together 
above  their  heads  and  fall  asleep.  In  this  position  they  greatly 
resemble  a  dwarf  human  being.  The  females  of  this  special 
race  of  monkeys  have  a  habit  of  carrying  their  little  ones  on  their 
arms,  almost  exactly  as  a  human  mother  does,  and  the  little  one 
nestles  close  in  and  holds  on  with  its  tiny  hands,  sometimes 
passed  around  the  mother's  neck  in  a  manner  that  simulates 
corresponding  action  in  human  beings  so  closely  as  to  give  one 
an  eerie  feeling  of  uncanny  kinship. 

The  recognition  of  the  special  variety  of  monkey  which  the 
traveller  described  disposes,  of  course,  of  the  question  of  the 
missing-link  effectually,  and  is  besides  an  admirable  lesson  in  the 
sceptical  attitude  with  which  such  stories  must  be  received  gener- 
ally until  definite  information  is  at  hand.  The  discovery  of  the 
pithecanthropos  (supposed  ape-man)  skeleton,  a  few  years  ago  in 
Java,  is  after  all  only  a  similar  story  of  a  sensational  conclusion 
announced  on  insufficient  data.  Professor  Virchow  absolutely 
refused  to  put  any  faith  in  the  announcement,  and  considered  that 
there  is  no  scintilla  of  evidence  as  to  human  evolution  from  the 
animals. 

Physico-Chemistry  of  the  Universe. — The  most  interesting  series 
of  speculations  that  have  come  in  the  course  of  the  development 
of  our  knowledge  of  radium,  have  been  those  with  regard  to  the 
composition  of  various  celestial  bodies,  their  relationship  to  our 
earth  and  to  certain  problems  on  the  earth,  which  have  long  been 
the  source  of  mystery.  As  was  pointed  out  recently,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  certain  of  the  features  of  radio-activity,  as  studied  best 
in  radium,  may  serve  to  explain  away  a  discrepancy  which  has 
long  existed  between  the  age  of  the  sun  as  calculated  by  astrono- 
mers and  physicists,  especially  such  men  as  Lord  Kelvin  and  the 
age  required  for  the  sun,  according  to  the  changes  that  have  been 
noted  on  various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  by  geologists.  Some 
years  ago,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  British  Association  at 
Oxford,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  called  attention  to  this  dis- 
crepancy rather  emphatically  and  concluded  from  it  that  the  cal- 
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culations  of  physicists  and  geologists  were  not  worthy  of  any 
serious  credence. 

The  age  of  the  sun  was  calculated  by  physicists  according  to 
the  formula  suggested  by  Helmholtz.  In  this  the  shrinking  of 
the  sun's  sphere  and  the  heat  thus  set  free  was  taken  as  the  main 
source  of  the  energy  developed.  Now  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  radium  is  an  element  that  enters  in  no  small  proportion  into 
the  composition  of  the  sun.  Helium,  which  is  known  to  exist  in 
the  sun's  atmosphere  and  in  the  sun  itself,  has  been  noted  as  con- 
stantly occurring  as  an  emanation  from  radium.  Assuming  the 
presence  of  radium,  this  would  supply  another  source  of  energy, 
besides  that  of  the  physical  processes  of  shrinking  which  so  far 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  sole  sources  of  energy.  Under  the 
application  of  the  old  formulae,  physicists  consider  that  the  sun 
was  at  most  twenty  millions  of  years  old.  There  are  many 
geologists,  however,  who  insist  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  must 
be  far  older  than  that.  The  new  factor  may  prove  sufficient,  when 
introduced  into  the  equation,  to  satisfy  even  the  demands  of  the 
geologists  as  to  the  age  of  the  sun. 

Radium  gives  out  in  the  course  of  its  manifestations  certain 
rays  sometimes  spoken  of  as  beta  rays,  which  are  the  equivalents 
of  what  are  known  as  electrons.  These  electrons,  which  are 
really  negative  particles  of  electricity,  are  also  given  out  by  the 
sun  and  are  the  material  which  causes  a  comet  to  develop  its  tail. 
As  is  well-known,  the  comet  does  not  exhibit  a  tail  until  it  ap- 
proaches the  sun,  and  then  the  tail  is  always  turned  away  from  the 
sun.  As  we  have  stated  before  in  this  department,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  radio-activity  and  the  mystery  of  the  comet's  tail  are 
in  some  way  connected,  and  the  solution  of  this  problem  seems  at 
hand. 

Another  curious  phenomenon,  which  is  really  terrestrial,  be- 
cause occurring  in  our  atmosphere,  though  often  spoken  of  as 
celestial,  is  the  aurora  borealis.  Much  as  this  has  been  studied, 
there  is  as  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  It  has  recently 
been  suggested,  however,  that  the  electrons  given  out  by  the  sun 
strike  our  atmosphere  and  somehow  give  rise  to  a  very  rare  and 
attenuated  form  of  gaseous  material,  called  crypton,  which  exists 
only  in  the  very  outmost  layers  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  It  is 
through  the  lighting  up    of  this  rare  gas,  whose  presence  has 
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been  recognized  by  m^ans  of  the  spectroscope,  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  aurora  borealis  takes  place. 

Electricity  and  Frozen  Plumbing. — There  was  no  dearth  of  expe- 
rience during  the  past  winter  with  regard  to  frozen  water-pipes, 
and  opportunities  for  the  trial  of  new  methods  of  treating  them 
were  always  at  hand.  One  result  has  been  that  now  electricity  is 
going  to  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  frozen  pipes.  Instead  of 
requiring  that  the  pipes  should  be  exposed  and  heat  applied 
directly  to  the  frozen  part,  which  is  not  always  easy  to  determine, 
a  current  of  electricity  is  passed  through  the  pipe  so  as  to  raise 
its  temperature.  It  is  said  that  a  current  strength  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  amperes  at  a  voltage  of  twenty  or  less  is  quite 
sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  even  a  hundred  feet  of  iron 
pipe  to  one  hundred  degrees,  or  a  little  more.  This  temperature 
leads  to  the  gradual  but  sure  melting  of  the  ice  and  usually  obvi- 
ates the  difficulty  of  the  breakage  from  the  sudden  expansion  of 
the  frozen  mass,  as  it  goes  j  ust  above  the  freezing  point.  The  ice 
is  melted  gradually  along  the  surface  of  the  pipe,  and  with  care 
the  water  may  be  drained  off,  allowing  room  for  the  expansion 
that  will  occur  when  the  icy  core  passes  just  above  the  freezing 
temperature. 

It  might  be  objected  that  a  current  of  electricity  of  sufficient 
strength  to  melt  ice  would  injure  joints  in  the  pipe  and  set  up 
electrolytic  action.  A  slight  amount  of  this  will  occur.  The  cur- 
rent is  applied,  however,  for  comparatively  so  brief  a  time — 
scarcely  more  than  an  hour  is  needed — that  this  effect  may  be 
neglected. 

The  current  is  applied  directly  to  one  faucet  in  a  house  and 
comes  out  at  another  in  such  a  way  that  the  frozen  portion  of 
pipe  lies  in  between.  In  this  way  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  the 
plumber  to  dig  pipes  or  to  pierce  through  walls  to  get  at  them,  and 
as  the  heat  generated  is  never  equal  to  that  of  the  hot  water  that 
ordinarily  runs  through  pipes,  there  is  no  danger  of  fire  taking 
place  nor  of  injury  to  the  surroundings  of  the  pipe  within  the 
walls.  Such  a  current  as  is  necessary  can  be  provided  by  a 
storage  battery,  should  the  house  not  be  wired  for  electricity ;  or 
occasionally  a  small  portable  dynamo  has  been  provided,  which 
may  be  brought  to  the  house  door  for  the  production  of  suffi- 
cient electrical  energy. 


Studies  and  Conferences* 


SOME  MOEAL  SIGNIFIOANOES  OF  A  POLITICAL  OAMPAIGN. 

**  You  know  then  hoxv  to  discern  the  face  of  the  sky :  and  can  you  not  know  the 
signs  of  the  time  ?  " — Matt.  i6 :  3. 

*'  The  International  Peace  Congress  was  held  here  last  week — 

*  Like  a  bell  with  solemn  sweet  vibration, 
I  hear  again  the  voice  of  Christ  say   Peace'' — 

and  Senator  Hoar — G.  O.  M.  of  the  Bay  State,  and  the  Nation — 
was  laid  away  in  Sleepy  Hollow  at  Concord  just  as  the  Congress 
was  inaugurated.  I  went  up  to  see  the  great  simple  manhood 
given  back  to  the  simple  dust." 

This  is  only  a  casual  quotation  from  the  letter  of  one  friend 
writing  to  another  recently  of  the  current  news ;  but  it  records 
much  more  than  the  bare  facts  of  current  news.  The  theme  of 
the  age,  the  sentiment  of  a  nation's  heart,  "  the  prophetic  soul  of  the 
wide  world  dreaming  of  things  to  come,"  are  reflected  in  a  mo- 
mentary flash  from  these  few  lines. 

Why  does  the  theme  of  peace  vibrate  so  deeply  and  so  insist- 
ently to-day  underneath  all  the  louder  utterances  of  the  people's 
voice ;  and  why  do  we  find  such  instant  and  whole-hearted  rev- 
erence paid  to  the  ideal  of  simplicity  when  it  is  held  up  to  the 
public,  either  in  the  life  of  an  individual  or  in  the  teachings  of 
a  prophet?  Because  at  last  a  reaction  has  set  in  against  that 
tide  of  false  and  feverish  sentiment  which  has  striven  to  make 
material  success  the  test  of  a  nation's  greatness,  and  the  legiti- 
mate purpose  of  an  individual's  life.  We  have  been  overdosed 
with  the  exploitations  of  personalities  who  have  "  made  a  success 
in  life,"  till  we  could  embrace  the  beggars  in  the  street  for  being 
failures ;  greatness  has  been  exemphfied  so  insistently  by  the  abil- 
ity of  a  man  to  conquer  obstacles,  to  defeat  his  enemies,  to  mount 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder,  to  "  begin  as  a 
newsboy  and  end  as  a  capitalist,"  that  it  would  almost  drive  one 
to  go  tilting  at  windmills  from  the  shere  necessity  of  proving  that 
he  is  doing  something  active  in  the  moral  combats  of  hfe.     It  has 
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been  an  age  of  "  showy  "  virtues,  of  visible  achievement  not  only 
in  the  material  but  even  in  the  spiritual  world.  Even  the  King- 
dom of  God  must  make  a  good  showing  in  statistics  and  in  re- 
ports of  progress  that  look  well  in  print,  in  order  to  present  the 
only  argument  that  seemed  intelligible  to  the  materiahstic  spirit  of 
the  time.  Goodness  has  learned  how  to  advertise  itself  as  unblush- 
ingly  as  evil,  in  order  that  merely  practical  standards  of  value 
may  not  be  used  to  disprove  its  usefulness  and  meritoriousness. 
It  has  had  to  talk  to  the  age  in  the  only  language  it  would 
understand,  has  had  to  submit  its  claims  to  the  vulgar  tests  of 
low  standards,  in  order  to  work  out  its  sacred  mission  to  make 
war  upon  these  very  standards,  and  to  lift  the  world  up  to  those 
higher  standards  of  goodness  which  lie  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
carnal  mind. 

For  more  than  two  score  years  the  world  has  been  parading 
in  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of  Conventions,  Expositions, 
Congresses,  National  and  International  Assemblies,  and  General 
Exhibitions,  in  order  to  show  what  the  race  has  achieved  in 
material  progress.  Yet  underneath  the  applause  and  the  apparent 
interest  of  the  multitude  in  all  this  outward  show  a  great  weariness 
has  been  growing  up  in  the  heart  of  humanity,  a  deep  disgust  at 
the  gods  that  Israel  had  set  up  for  its  worship.  And  so  humanity, 
like  a  child  seeking  its  mother's  breast,  after  the  noise  and  trouble 
of  the  day  is  groping  its  way  back  to  simplicity  and  peace. 

A  vast  unconquerable  impatience  is  upon  us  at  the  entangle- 
ments of  our  modern  existence ;  and  all  the  outward  glitter 
and  pretence  can  not  bribe  us  into  thinking  that  we  have  yet 
come  into  the  heritage  of  liberty  promised  by  prosperity  and 
enlightenment.  We  sometimes  feel  the  stirrings  of  great  things 
within  us  during  occasional  moments  of  solitude  and  freedom 
from  the  pressure  of  external  things.  We  know  these  aspirations 
are  bom  of  the  spirit  of  the  better  life ;  we  respond  to  the  call 
they  make  to  us  with  a  quick  heart-beat  and  an  eager  will  to 
follow  whithersoever  they  would  lead  us.  But,  alas !  our  feet  are 
not  shod  for  the  journey;  we  are  not  found  with  staves  in  our 
hands  and  the  pilgrim's  readiness  to  leave  all  things  behind  that 
we  may  travel  more  swiftly  to  the  promised  land. 

We  have  rather  overdone  the  highly  moral  teaching  that  our 
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first  obligation  is  to  the  duty  nearest  at  hand,  or  rather  we  have 
interpreted  that  teaching  on  very  narrow  principles.  The  duty 
nearest  at  hand  is  too  often  an  impertinent  usurper  of  larger  and 
nobler  duties  which  have  been  moved  into  the  background  of  our 
lives,  kept  out  of  sight  in  some  quiet  corner  of  the  spirit,  while 
the  brood  of  impatient  and  hungry  needs  of  the  present  moment 
outcry  the  pleadings  of  the  spirit's  hunger.  A  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  great  lives  is  courage  in  breaking  away  from  the 
pressure  of  immediate  and  temporary  needs,  when  these  would 
hinder  or  obstruct  a  greater  output  of  the  spirit's  power  and 
resources  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  greater  good.  With 
breadth  of  vision  there  comes  breadth  of  knowledge  in  appre- 
hending which  way  the  real  duty  lies ;  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  heroism  needed  to  choose  this  duty  instead  of  the  plain 
or  apparent  one  is  the  consecration  of  a  saint.  We  have  crowded 
our  conception  of  duty  with  all  sorts  of  small  considerations 
regarding  the  trivial  claims  of  our  external  relations  with  our 
fellow-beings.  We  have  tied  up  our  freedom  of  spirit  with  hun- 
dreds of  petty  obligations  to  conventions  and  courtesies  and 
customs,  and  then  foolishly  believed  that  a  patient,  uncomplain- 
ing endurance  of  such  bondage  is  the  noblest  fulfilment  of  life's 
duty.  This  is  why  the  really  great  issues  of  life  come  to  the  sur- 
face of  things  only  once  in  awhile,  and  why  we  refuse  to  live 
daily  in  the  full  realization  of  these  issues.  Such  a  realization 
might  make  calls  upon  us  that  would  throw  us  out  of  harmony 
with  the  whole  external  condition  of  our  lives.  History  warns  us 
that  such  reaHzations  drove  the  chosen  of  God  into  the  wilder- 
ness, separated  prophets  from  their  kind,  sent  martyrs  to  the 
stake,  saints  and  heroes  to  worldly  defeat  and  death.  Simplicity 
does  not  always  lead  by  the  pathway  of  small  and  obscure 
endeavor,  but  sometimes  strips  the  life  free  from  the  delusions 
and  procrastinations  of  the  moment  by  such  a  vivid  realization  of 
things  to  come  that  present  and  immediate  values  are  swept  out 
of  the  way,  as  we  cancel  and  discard  our  laborious  little  columns 
of  figures  once  we  have  worked  out  the  final  answer  to  a 
problem. 

Perhaps  no  characteristic  of  our  age  is  more  disturbing  and 
indeed  more  contemptible  to  the  sane  and  quiet  judgment  that 
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holds  aloof  from  the  turmoil  of  things,  than  the  chronic  disposi- 
tion of  the  crowd  not  only  to  be  interested  in  merely  the  affairs 
of  the  present  moment,  but,  after  carrying  that  interest  to  the 
point  of  intoxication,  to  react  from  its  temporary  infatuation  with 
a  facility  that  fills  the  sober-minded  with  disgust.  Popularity  has 
come  to  be  almost  a  synonym  of  inferiority,  by  a  singular  contro- 
version of  its  original  sense.  The  criterion  of  an  honest  purpose 
in  holding  high  public  office  is  the  courage  to  fail  rather  than  the 
ability  to  succeed  in  retaining  the  favor  which  bestowed  the  office. 
There  must  needs  be  a  certain  coarseness  of  fibre  in  anyone  who 
can  swim  for  long  upon  the  high  tide  of  popular  opinion.  Men 
of  finer  mould  would  not  pay  the  price  for  favor  with  the  mob 
that  the  coarser  natures  are  exempt  from  who  have  no  sensibilities 
or  reserves  to  sacrifice  in  their  bid  for  popularity.  Even  upon  mob 
intelligence  it  seems  to  dawn  at  last  that  superiority  and  value  are 
things  not  out  for  show  in  the  market-place  ;  that  nobility  of 
character  does  not  parade  in  print ;  and  one  may  reasonably  prog- 
nosticate a  time  when  the  supreme  mark  of  distinction  and  merit 
in  a  human  life  will  be  that  it  has  lived  out  its  allotted  period  of 
existence  without  ever  getting  its  name  into  print  either  in  praise 
or  blame. 

If  this  be  the  tendency  of  the  sentiment  of  popularity,  what 
value  is  there  to  the  test  of  popularity  in  voicing  the  people's  will 
at  the  ballot-box  ?  Does  the  result  of  that  ballot  represent  to  the 
people  an  ideal  or  an  idol  ?  After  all,  while  the  issue  as  embodied 
in  the  final  choice  of  the  people  for  their  chief  ruler  seems  to  be 
the  important  thing,  it  is  almost  trivial  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  those  deep  and  vital  tendencies,  aspirations,  ideals,  senti- 
ments, convictions,  errors,  weaknesses  and  ignorances  out  of  the 
sum  of  which  is  chosen  a  figure-head  that  for  a  brief  period 
stands  officially  for  the  people's  will.  The  important  thing  in  the 
working  out  of  this  great  problem  of  expressing  the  will  of  the 
people  is  not  the  result  when  the  ballots  are  counted,  but  what 
revelations  of  the  heart  of  the  people  were  made  during  the 
throes  of  the  campaign  ?  Things  come  to  the  surface  during 
great  poHtical  or  national  campaigns  that  were  kept  out  of  sight 
as  irrelevant  issues  during  apathetic  periods  of  peacefulness.  Amid 
the  ha»*anguing  of  political  charlatans  we  sometimes  catch  a  note 
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of  prophecy  that  would  startle  the  one  who  uttered  it  as  much  as 
those  who  hear  it,  were  he  conscious  of  its  significance. 

The  political  candidates  in  a  national  election  may  be  all  that 
I  the  inflated  praise  of  their  respective  parties  would  make  them  out 

I  to  be,  or  they  may  fall  so  far  short  of  meriting  this  praise  person- 

ally as  to  be  worse  than  the  blackest  representations  of  the  oppos- 
ing faction  would  hold  them  up  to  be.  The  critical  thing  is  not 
the  summing  up  of  evidence  on  either  side,  is  not  the  merit  of  a 
man  in  the  eyes  of  his  followers,  but  it  is  what  these  followers  are 
trying  to  express  when  they  seize  upon  a  leader,  it  is  what  they 
would  utter  out  of  the  depths  of  their  convictions  and  realizations 
when  they  set  up  a  man  as  the  symbol  of  their  beliefs  and  desires. 
Alongside  of  the  wish  of  the  multitude  to  express  an  ideal  or 
to  enthrone  an  idol  the  mere  personal  triumph  of  the  man  him- 
self must  fade  into  insignificance.  Likewise  may  his  personal  de- 
feat be  a  matter  of  trivial  consequence,  unless  that  defeat  carries 
down  with  it  some  upward  struggling  promise  to  realize  an  ideal 

I  perhaps  too  vague  and  indefinable  as  yet  to  frame  into  the  form 

of  an  idol.  By  a  strange  perversion  of  human  nature's  tenden- 
cies it  is  not  until  the  ideal  has  assumed  the  shape  of  an  idol 
that  it  wins  the  recognition  and  applause  of  the  multitude.  The 
idol  is  set  up  only  when  the  ideal  has  passed  like  a  dream.  It  is 
out  of  such  insubstantial  things  as  dreams  and  visions  and  long- 
ings that  the  people  shape  their  idols.  Yet  when  they  have 
reached  this  stage,  the  spell  of  the  idol's  power  is  broken,  for  it 
has  not  realized  the  dream  and  the  prophecy  of  its  birth.  It 
is  sometimes  well  that  the  people  enthrone  the  idol  they  have 
been  worshipping  in  their  hearts,  in  order  that  they  may  see 
what  a  caricature  it  is  upon  the  ideal  they  dreamed  of  The 
realization  of  an  ideal  most  often  waits  upon  the  triumph  of  an 
idol  and  the  swift  dethronement  which  follows  in  the  wake  of 
a  reaction  from  illusion. 

To  trace  the  development  of  a  sentiment  in  the  hearts  of  a 
people  is  often  to  learn  of  what  stuff  its  idols  are  made.  About 
the  time  when  the  Orthodox  Christianity  and  definite  rehgious 
belief  of  the  last  generation  began  to  weaken  under  the  strictures 
of  modern  scientific  research  the  "  back  to  nature  "  sentiment  of 
recent  times  had  its  birth.     Out  of  its  development  grew  those 
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splendid  reforms  and  improvements  in  medical  science  and  health 
culture  which  our  present  generation  is  profiting  by.  But  what 
exaggerations  has  this  development  gone  into  as  it  took  its  growth, 
and  what  a  perversion  from  the  original  sentiment  of  simplicity  and 
truth  out  of  which  it  sprung  is  our  latter-day  idolatry  of  coarse, 
cruel  physical  power  !  Why  has  gold  become  the  symbol  that 
expresses  the  most  invincible  standard  of  the  nation's  greatness  ? 
and  why  have  all  other  issues  of  our  recent  national  campaigns 
been  subordinated  to  the  triumph  of  gold  ?  Because  the  reign  of 
purely  material  power  can  be  sustained  ordy  by  a  purely  physical 
force.  And  so  the  great  "  quadrennial  auction,"  as  it  has  come 
to  be  called,  takes  place,  and  the  party  that  wins  buys  its  triumph 
with  gold. 

"  The  real  patriot  in  this  country  is  he  who  sees  most  clearly 
what  the  nation  ought  to  desire,"  said  George  William  Curtis  in 
his  address  on  the  American  Doctrine  of  Liberty.  "  We  may  err 
and  falter  in  our  judgment  as  to  what  is  true,  fair  or  right;  we 
may  turn  away  from  our  duty  when  we  know  it,  but  ...  we 
can  never  doubt  that  we  ought  to  be  in  sympathy  with  men  of  good- 
will and  out  of  sympathy  with  the  insincere,  the  selfish,  the  low- 
minded."  ^  To  realize  what  we  ought  to  desire  to  be  may  be  only 
a  promise  of  what  we  shall  be,  and  the  distance  between  promise 
and  fulfilment  may  seem  to  stretch  into  infinitude.  Yet,  "  remem- 
ber," said  elsewhere  this  hero  of  political  reform,  "  the  greatness  of 
a  country  is  not  in  the  greatness  of  its  (material)  achievements 
but  in  its  promise — a  promise  that  cannot  be  fulfilled  without  that 
sovereign  moral  sense,  without  a  sensitive  moral  conscience." 

The  issue  then  hangs  not  upon  the  triumph  or  defeat  of  a 
political  party,  but  upon  the  promise  of  our  awakening  conscience 
in  the  nation  and  upon  the  courage  of  the  nation's  people  in  facing 
the  realizations  that  the  "  signs  of  the  times  "  have  forced  upon 
them. 

**  For  very  sooth 
Kings  are  but  wraiths,  republics  fade  like  rain, 
Peoples  are  reaped  and  garnered  like  the  grain, 
And  only  that  persists  which  is  the  truth." 

A.  A.  McGlNLEY. 

New  York  City. 

^  Lex  Orandiy  p.  I4- 
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A  POET  OP  DEATH. 

Although  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  American  poet,  attained 
the  ripe  old  age  of  84,  the  thought  of  death  seems  to  have  haunted 
his  genius  from  early  boyhood.  He  was  born  in  November,  the 
day  after  "All  Souls',''  which  fact  might  be  suggestive  of  the 
temper,  had  he  been  raised  amid  surroundings  that  made  remem- 
brance of  the  dead  part  of  a  pious  mother's  devout  meditation. 
But  as  he  was  of  Puritan  stock  we  may  look  safely  for  the 
preference  of  the  sombre  which  characterizes  his  verse  in  that 
direction.  Certainly  his  muse  spins  the  black  thread  of  death  all 
through  the  woof  of  his  poetry.  Lucian's  "  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead"  are  among  his  first  translations.  Yiis  Melodies  of  Death, 
a  collection  of  poems,  and  Thanatopsis,  or  a  View  of  Death,  in- 
spired by  Blair's  poem,  "  The  Grave,"  are  among  his  boyhood's 
earliest  productions,  though  they  were  not  at  once  published. 
His  first  love  is  attended  by  disappointment,  and  he  sings  of  his 
departed  Galatea  as  buried  in  the  dark  and  silent  tomb.  It  is 
curious  to  note  what  phantom  shapes  and  strange  contrasts  the 
thought  of  death  suggests  to  the  ever  reverent  mind  of  the  poet. 
Thus  The  Old  Man's  Funeral  and  the  The  Child's  Funeral  bear 
little  resemblance  in  thought  apart  from  the  theme,  although 
similar  in  metrical  construction. 

I  saw  an  aged  man  upon  his  bier, 

His  hair  was  thin  and  white,  and  on  his  brow 

A  record  of  the  cares  of  many  a  year  ; 

Cares  that  were  ended  and  forgotten  now. 

And  then  follow  the  words  of  another  hoary  man  who 
addresses  the  by-standers : 

**  Why  mourn  ye  that  our  aged  friend  is  dead  ? 
Ye  are  not  sad  to  see  the  gathered  grain, 
Nor  when  their  mellow  fruit  the  orchards  cast — 
Why  weep  ye  then  for  him      .    . 
His  youth  was  innocent ;  his  riper  age. 

Marked  with  some  act  of  goodness,  every  day  ; 
And  watched  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm  and  sage, 

Faded  his  late  declining  years  away." 

On  the  shore  of  Sorento,  within  sight  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  the 
shining  flowers  are  gathered  for  the  dead  while  "  the  soft  air  sad- 
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dens  with  funeral  chimes "  announcing  the  burial  rite  of  a  little 
child,  "  a  playful,  smiling  one,  all  the  day  long  caressing  and 
caressed,"  that  had 

**  Died,  when  his  little  tongue  had  just  begun 
To  lisp  the  names  of  those  he  loved  the  best. '  * 

The  grief-stricken  parents,  the  little  sisters  wearying  them  to  tell 
"  when  their  dear  Carlo  would  awake  from  sleep,"  are  gathered 
around  the  child's  bier : 

Within  an  inner  room  his  couch  they  spread, 
His  funeral  couch  ;  with  mingled  grief  and  love 
They  laid  a  crown  of  roses  on  his  head  .    .    . 
And  scattered  round  him,  on  his  snowy  sheet. 
Laburnum's  strings  of  sunny-colored  gems, 
Sad  hyacinth  and  violet  dim  and  sweet 
And  orange  blossoms  on  their  dark  green  stems. 
And  now  the  hour  is  come — the  priest  is  there, — 
Torches  are  lit — the  bells  are  tolled— they  go, 
With  solemn  rites  of  blessing  and  of  prayer. 
To  lay  those  dear  remains  in  earth  below. 

By  a  seeming  miracle  the  child  in  the  coffin  suddenly  awakes 
on  his  strange  couch,  and  wholly  unconscious  of  the  thoughts 
which  had  occupied  the  by-standers,  breaks  forth  in  innocent 
mirth  at  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  flowers,  and 

.    .    .  gayly  shakes 
In  his  full  hands,  the  blossoms  blue'and  white. 
And  smiles  with  winking  eyes,  like  one  who  wakes 
From  a  deep  slumber  at  the  morning  light. 

A  similar  instance  of  artistic  contrast  is  found  in  the  poems 
An  Indian  at  the  Burial  Place  of  his  Fathers  and  a  reverie  simply 
entitled  The  Burial  Place.  In  the  former  we  have  an  Indian 
returning  to  the  spot  whence  his  tribe  had  departed  to  give  place 
to  the  white  man,  where  had  been  his  father's  ancient  burial-place, 
as  he  knows  from  "the  upland  bank  which  sends  out  a  ridge 
toward  the  river  side."     But  the  place  is  changed  : 

A  white  man,  gazing  on  the  scene. 

Would  say  a  lovely  spot  was  here, 
And  praise  the  lawns,  so  fresh  and  green. 

Between  the  hills  so  sheer. 
I  like  it  not — I  would  the  plain 
Lay  in  its  tall  old  groves  again. 
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He  would  recall  the  forest  dense  and  dark,  where  the  gray 
chief  and  gifted  seer  worshipped  the  god  of  thunder,  whilst  the 
full  river's  flowing  waters  filled  the  fresh  wood  with  grateful 
melody. 

Not  so  does  the  poet  describe  the  visit  of  the  white  man  whose 
sires  upon  England's  pleasant  shores 

Left  not  their  churchyards  unadorned  with  flowers 
Or  blossoms  ;  and  indulgent  to  the  strong 
And  natural  dread  of  man's  last  home,  the  grave, 
Its  frost  and  silence — they  disposed  around, 
To  sootlie  the  melancholy  spirit  that  dwelt 
Too  sadly  on  life's  close,  the  forms  and  hues 
Of  vegetable  beauty. 

He  mentions  the  plants  that  speak  of  a  source  of  energy  be- 
neath the  grave,  symbolizing  life's  ways  and  hopes.     Thus 

...     On  the  infant's  little  bed, 
Wet  at  its  planting  with  maternal  tears. 
Emblem  of  early  sweetness,  early  death. 
Nestled  the  lowly  primrose. 

The  riper  age  of  youth  is  pictured  in  the  spot 

Where  the  sweet  maiden,  in  her  blossoming  years. 
Cut  off,  was  laid  with  streaming  eyes  ;  and  hands 
That  trembled  as  they  placed  her  there  :  the  rose 
Sprung  modest,  on  bowed  stalk,  and  better  spoke 
Her  graces,  than  the  proudest  monument. 

A  kindred  antithesis,  which  sometimes  appears  like  parallelism, 
may  be  discovered  in  such  compositions  on  death  as  The  Knighfs 
Epitaph  and  Monument  Mountain ;  The  Death  of  Aiathar  and 
The  Disinterred  Warrior;  '^ No  man  knoweth  his  grave''  and 
*^ Blessed  are  they  that  mourn;''  The  Hymn  to  Death  and  The 
Burial  of  Love^  The  Two  Graves  and  The  Conqueror  s  Grave. 

But  throughout  these  verses  there  ring  notes  of  contentment 
with  the  present  and  hopefulness  in  the  better  future  through 
God's  mercy,  which  are  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  models 
whom  Cullen  Bryant  had  at  one  time  or  other  admired.  Kirke 
White,  for  example,  had  written  on  immortality  in  his  Athanatos, 
and  he  had  written  on  death  in  Thanatos  and  other  poems,  but  his 
verses  were  but  the  echoes  of  that  discontent  which  finds  fuller 
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expression  in  the  unfinished  verses  on  Despair.  Our  poet  on  the 
contrary  loves  the  brighter,  we  should  say  the  Catholic,  views  of 
life.  Hence  he  was  fond  of  the  Spanish  writers,  as  his  transla- 
tions from  Leonardo  de  Argensola  and  from  Luis  Ponce  de 
Leon,  notably  the  latter's  The  Life  of  the  Blessed,  among  his 
religious  pieces  attest.  In  this  poem  Bryant  pictures  "  The  Good 
Shepherd  "  with  all  his  flock  around  him,  while 

From  his  sweet  lute  flow  forth 
Immortal  harmonies,  of  power  to  still 

All  passions  born  of  earth. 
And  draw  the  ardent  will 
Its  destiny  of  goodness  to  fulfil. 

The  poet  sees  him  in  the  region  of  life  and  light  where  after 
death  the  good  whose  earthly  toils  are  over  rest ;  where  neither 
frost  nor  heat  may  blight  the  vernal  beauty  of  the  fertile  shores, 
yielding  their  blessed  fruits  for  evermore.  Hence  he  prays  that 
he  may  be  of  that  company  and  there  hear  the  shepherd's  sweet 
invitation. 

Might  but  a  little  part, 
A  wandering  breath  of  that  high  melody, 

Descend  into  my  heart, 
And  change  it  till  it  be 
Transformed  and  swallowed  up,  oh  love,  in  thee  ! 

Ah  !  then  my  soul  should  know, 
Beloved,  where  thou  liest  at  noon  of  day, 

And  from  this  place  of  woe 
Released,  should  take  its  way 
To  mingle  with  thy  flock  and  never  stray. 


OUE  "DIES  lEAE  " OONTEIBUTIONS. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty-one  years  since  Mr.  Orby  Shipley 
contributed  to  the  Dublin  Review  an  elaborate  essay  entitled 
"  Fifty  Versions  of  Dies  Irae^'  which  served  both  to  illustrate  the 
power  exercised  by  the  great  hymn  over  the  intellects  and  hearts 
of  its  many  votaries  and  to  point  the  way  to  an  approximate 
finality  in  the  matter  of  translation. 

In  the  course  of  that  admirable  paper  on  comparative  hym- 
nology  its  author  several  times  acknowledged  indebtedness  for 
helpful  references  to  an  unnamed  friend  "who  contemporaneously 
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and  unknown  to  him  has  made  a  far  larger  collection  of  versions 
than  the  present  one — a  collection  which  includes  all  the  transla- 
tions from  America  and  two  fresh  British  ones,  one  from  the 
collector's  own  pen."  ^  The  author  points  (p.  51)  to  the  fact  that 
"  two  early  renderings  have  been  discovered  by  the  research  of 
another,  and  are  left  for  the  discoverer  himself  to  make  public," — 
a  reference  to  the  same  collector.  Further  on  (p.  74)  he  acknowl- 
edges indebtedness  "  for  a  copy  of  the  translated  sequence  con- 
tained in  the  edition  of  the  Following  of  Christy  named  and  quoted 
above,"  to  the  "  friend  who  has  made  Dies  Irae  a  study  for  years." 
He  remarks  that  "  as  this  rendering  will  probably  be  published  at 
no  great  interval  of  time,  and  as  the  credit  of  discovery  belongs 
elsewhere,  but  a  slender  use  of  it  has  been  made  in  this  place." 
Finally,  in  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Shipley's  paper  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  same  Review,  there  is  (pp.  374-7)  a  long  quotation 
from  a  letter  of  the  "  friend  who  has  made  Dies  Irae  the  study  of 
years,  and  of  whose  collection  of  English  translations — numbering 
considerably  more  than  one  hundred — there  is  now  every  prospect 
of  the  publication."  This  letter  from  the  "  friend  "  ends  with  a 
footnote  signed  "  C.  F.  S.  W." 

The  hope  and  expectation  thus  expressed  and  reiterated,  that 
the  results  of  the  long  labors  of  "  C.F.S.W."  should  be  published, 
was  destined  never  to  be  realized.  Although  the  grandeur  of 
Dies  Irae  might  well  merit  such  a  tribute,  the  scheme  was  in  truth 
somewhat  monumental  in  character ;  for  a  collection  of  "consider- 
ably more  than  one  hundred "  translations  would  have  made  a 
volume  of  no  mean  dimensions.  Besides  this  difficulty  of  publica- 
tion, such  a  collection  must  contain  not  a  little  dross  mixed  with 
the  pure  gold ;  and,  withal,  would  in  a  few  years  be  very  much  out 
of  date,  as  would  be  seen  immediately  by  glancing  at  the  table  of 
English  and  American  versions  published  by  "  C.F.S.W."  in  the 
London  Athenceum,  July  26,  1890.  That  indefatigable  gleaner 
had,  in  the  less  than  eight  years  separating  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Shipley's  article  in  the  Dublin  Review  from  that  of  the  Athenceum 
tabulation,  been  able  to  swell  his  list  from  "  considerably  more 
than  one  hundred "  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-five.  More  anon 
of  this  excellent  list  published  by  Mr.  C.  F.  S.  Warren  in  the 

^  Dublin  Review,  Jan.,  1883,  p.  54. 
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AthencEum.  Needless  to  say,  many  translations  have  appeared 
since  that  date,  while  it  is  fair  to  surmise  that  a  comparison  of  this 
list  with  the  table  given  in  Julian's  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  as 
also  with  the  bibliography  of  Dies  Irae  in  English  version,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  John  Edmands,  the  librarian  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  of  Philadelphia,  and  issued  in  1884,  would  discover  some 
few  translations  passed  over  by  one  or  other  collector.  It  is  our 
hope  to  make  such  a  detailed  comparison,  and  to  bring  the  tabula- 
tion down  to  date,  should  leisure  and  the  kind  assistance  of  cor- 
respondents permit.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect 
that  while  the  growing  list  of  translators  makes  a  complete  col- 
lection of  versions  into  English  a  practical  impossibility  for  any 
publisher,  there  have  not  been  wanting  to  the  ardent  lover  of 
Dies  Irae  volumes  which  have  found  it  possible  to  include  several 
of  the  most  noted  renderings.  Everybody  is  aware  of  the  unique 
volume  in  which  Dr.  Coles,  a  physician  of  Newark,  presented  to 
the  public  no  less  than  thirteen  versions  from  his  own  pen.  Of 
these,  the  first  six  were  written  in  triplets  of  trochaic  eights,  thus 
imitating  exactly  the  metre  of  the  original  Latin ;  the  succeeding 
five,  in  triplets  of  trochaic  sevens ;  the  twelfth,  in  triplets  of  iambic 
eights,  and  the  thirteenth,  in  quatrains  of  iambic  eights.  The 
volume  appeared  in  1859  ^"^  soon  passed  into  its  fifth  edition. 
In  1868  appeared  The  Seven  Great  Hymns  of  the  Mediceval 
Church,  containing  eight  renderings  of  the  hymn  by  various 
authors.  In  1892,  Mr.  W.  Stryker  pubHshed  three  of  his  own 
versions  in  a  little  volume.  All  of  these  volumes  contained  the 
Latin  text  as  found  in  the  Roman  Missal,  while  Dr.  Coles  added 
the  texts  known  as  the  "  Mantuan  marble  "  and  "  Haemmerlin  " 
texts. 

The  table  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Hymnology  (referred  to 
above)  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Brooke. 
While  the  Dictionary  bears  the  date  of  1892,  and  the  table  pub- 
hshed  by  Mr.  Warren  in  the  Athenceum  bears  the  date  of  1890, 
the  earlier  date  represents  a  later  revision  of  the  table,  as  the  first 
pages  of  the  Dictionary  passed  through  the  press  some  ten  years 
before  the  final  appearance  of  the  completed  work. 

The  finest  gains  of  a  comparative  study  of  English  versions 
of  the  hymn  are  to  be  found,  however,  not  in  a  volume  of  com- 
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plete  translations  (which  must  of  necessity  be  few  in  number  at 
the  best),  but  by  comparing  selected  stanzas  from  the  better  ver- 
sions with  a  view  of  perfecting  the  good,  and  by  comparing  these 
with  poorer  selections  with  a  view  of  indicating  what  to  avoid  in 
translation.  In  this  field  of  comparative  hymnology.  Dr.  Schaff 
(in  the  magazine  Hours  at  Home,  in  two  issues,  1 868) ;  Mr.  Ship- 
ley (in  the  article  already  referred  to,  in  the  Dublin  Review  for 
January  and  April,  1883);  and  Mr.  Warren  (in  the  Manuscript 
volume  which  will  appear  serially  in  The  Dolphin)  have  labored 
with  much  success,  each  in  a  different  way.  While  Mr.  Shipley 
selected  fifty  versions  for  analysis,  Mr.  Warren  considered  no  less 
than  ninety-seven,  which  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  a 
very  complete  list  for  the  date  at  which  he  made  his  analysis 
(1882.)  While  Mr.  Shipley's  endeavor  was  to  construct  ideal 
versions  by  selection  of  typical  and  excellent  strophes  from  his 
collection  of  renderings,  Mr.  Warren  considered  separately  the 
difficulties  of  strophe  after  strophe  in  the  original  Latin,  illustrated 
these  difficulties  from  the  English  versions,  and  by  approval  of 
some  and  condemnation  of  others,  practically  pointed  the  way  to 
a  single  ideal  version  of  the  great  hymn. 

The  first  installment  of  Mr.  Warren's  essay  appears  in  the 
present  issue  of  The  Dolphin,  and  forms  an  introduction  to  the 
more  detailed  analysis  which  is  to  appear  serially  in  the  succeed- 
ing issues. 

NEW  INDULaENOES. 

Invocation  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of   Jesus  at  the    End  of 

Mass. 

The  Holy  Father  has  granted  a  special  Indulgence  (7  yrs 
and  7  quadr.)  for  the  devout  recitation  of  the  ejaculatory :  Most. 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  us  !  This  invocation  is  to 
be  repeated  thrice  after  the  prayers  recited  at  the  end  of  Low 
Masses  by  the  priest  and  congregation.  The  Indulgence  is 
applicable  to  the  souls  departed.  (S.  C.  I.,  June  17,  1904.  Cf. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Review  for  the  text  of  the  document.) 


Criticistus  and  j^otes. 


IDEALS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  FAITH.  Essays  by  various  authors.  Edited 
by  the  Eev.  J.  E.  Hand  (Editor  of  G-ood  Citizenship).  New  York  : 
Longmans,  G-reen  &  Co.;    London :  George  Allen.    1904.    Pp.  333. 

I. 
Although  the  writers  of  these  Essays  on  Science  and  Religion  ex- 
press their  views  from  widely  different  standpoints  and  quite  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  in  thought  and  treatment,  the  symposium  is 
more  than  an  attempt  to  present  merely  a  group  of  articles  upon  a  com- 
mon theme.  It  is  professedly  an  expression  of  the  aspirations  of  leading 
minds  to  combine  scientific  and  religious  activity  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  man's  highest  ideals.  These  ideals  make  for  enjoyment,  but  en- 
joyment which  is  at  the  same  time  action.  ''  Let  the  religious  become 
scientific,  and  the  scientific  religious  ;  then  there  may  be  peace.  But 
the  only  true  peace  is  active  peace,  constructive  peace."  It  is  then 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  these  aspirations  from  the  scientific  and 
the  religious  points  of  view,  that  men  of  different  schools,  different 
spheres  of  scientific  activity  and  religious  conviction,  are  called  upon 
to  state  some  definite  proposition  in  their  own  field  of  action,  which 
is  to  be  elucidated  and  defended,  with  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  clearer 
distinction  than  has  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  been  hitherto  done 
between  the  elemental  sense  of  things  from  the  standpoint  of  obser- 
vational science,  and  their  widest  sig7tificance  '*from  the  highest 
standpoint  of  man's  mental,  moral,  social,  religious  evolution"  (In- 
trod.  xviii).  Thus  the  compiler  hopes  that  the  pretended  antagonism 
between  religion  and  science  will  at  least  in  great  part  disappear 
through  the  recognition  that  the  ideals  common  to  both  are  ' '  not 
only  numerous,  but  are  indeed  the  very  ideals  for  which  the  nobler 
spirits  on  both  sides  care  most. ' '  The  book  before  us  is  therefore 
intended  as  a  sort  of  suggestive  programme  for  a  cooperative  campaign 
on  behalf  of  the  ideals  common  to  both  the  theological  and  scientific 
thought  of  the  day.  The  different  writers  are  selected  from  among 
the  best  representatives  of  various  fields  of  scientific  and  religious 

^  Purgatory y  pp.  Ii8,  119. 
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teaching  in  England,  and  they  are  supposed  to  point  out  the  ap- 
proaches toward  the  desired  unification  from  their  respective  positions. 
The  '*  Physicist's  Approach  "  is  indicated  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  of  the 
University  of  Birmingham.  Professors  Arthur  Thompson  of  Aberdeen 
and  Patrick  Geddes  represent  the  '^  Biologist's  Approach."  '^A 
Psychological  Approach  "  is  the  theme  of  Professor  Muirhead's  essay. 
Victor  Branford  discusses  the  '*  Sociological  Approach;"  Hon.  Ber- 
trand  Russel,  author  of  The  Priticiples  of  Mathematics^  deals  with  the 
' '  Ethical  Approach, ' '  and  Professor  Geddes  with  the  ' '  Educational 
Approach"  from  its  technical  viewpoint. 

Religion  is  represented  by  the  Presbyterian  author  of  The  Faith 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  Rev.  John  Kelman.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Bayne  speaks  for  '^The  Church  of  England,"  Wilfrid  Ward  for  the 
''Church  of  Rome,"  and  the  Rev.  Philip  N.  Waggett  has  a  paper 
on  ''The  Church  as  seen  from  Outside,"  by  which  the  author  means 
the  Church  of  England,  which  is  evidently  also  the  religious  body  in 
which  the  editor  of  these  essays  has  most  faith  for  the  attaining  of  the 
desired  union. 

II. 

But  the  men  who  speak  here  for  science  are  men  who  believe  in 
that  personal  Divine  Intelligence  which  is  the  source  of  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  moral  order.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  holds  that  all  the  en- 
ergy to  which  physical  operations  bear  witness,  regarded  scientifically, 
is  but  the  action  of  the  totality  of  things  trying  to  improve  itself,  striv- 
ing still  to  evolve  something  higher,  holier,  and  happier  out  of  an  in- 
choate mass.  Evolution,  development  is  the  normal  existence  of 
things  physical,  and  whatever  is  not  self-contradictory  or  inconsistent 
with  other  truth  is  possible.  He  knows  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  assumptions  of  a  scientist  and  the  inductive  teaching  of  orthodox 
science,  and  makes  a  good  point  when  he  criticizes  Professor  Tyn- 
dall's  statement  that  it  is  unscientific  to  pray  for  rain,  because  the 
granting  of  the  prayer  would  involve  interference  with  necessary  con- 
ditions and  well-known  physical  laws.      Says  Professor  Tyndall : 

**  The  principle  (of  the  conservation  of  energy)  teaches  us  that  the  Italian 
wind,  gliding  over  the  crest  of  the  Matterhom,  is  as  firmly  ruled  as  the  earth  in  its 
orbital  revolution  round  the  sun ;  and  that  the  fall  of  its  vapor  into  clouds  is  exactly 
as  much  a  matter  of  necessity  as  the  return  of  the  seasons.  The  dispersion,  there- 
fore, of  the  slightest  mist  by  the  special  volition  of  the  Eternal,  would  be  as  much  a 
miracle  as  the  rolling  of  the  Rhone  over  the  Grimsel  precipices,  down  the  valley  of 
Hash  to  Meyringen  and  Brientz.  .  .  .  Without  the  disturbance  of  a  natural 
law,  quite  as  serious  as  the  stoppage  of  an  eclipse,  or  the  rolling  of  the  river  Niag- 
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ara  up  the  Falls,  no  act  of  humiliation,  individual  or  national,  could  call  one  shower 
from  heaven,  or  deflect  toward  us  a  single  beam  of  the  sun." 

Upon  this  statement  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  comments  as  follows  : 

"Certain  objections  may  be  made  to  this  statement  of  Professor  Tyndall's,  even 
from  the  strictly  scientific  point  of  view  :  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  is  need- 
lessly dragged  in  when  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  ourselves,  for  instance, 
though  we  h?ive  no  power,  nor  hint  of  any  power,  to  override  the  conservation  of 
energy,  are  yet  readily  able,  by  a  simple  physical  experiment,  or  by  an  engineering 
operation,  to  deflect  a  ray  of  light,  or  to  dissipate  a  mist,  or  divert  a  wind,  or  pump 
water  up-hill.  .  .  .  Further  objections  may  be  made  to  the  form  of  the  state- 
ment, notably,  the  word  therefore  as  used  to  connect  propositions  entirely  different  in 
their  terms.  But  the  meaning  is  quite  plain,  nevertheless,  and  the  assertion  is,  that 
any  act,  however  simple,  if  achieved  by  special  volition  of  the  Eternal,  would  be  a 
miracle  ;  and  the  implied  dogma  is,  that  the  special  volition  of  the  Eternal  can,  or 
at  any  rate  does,  accomplish  nothing  whatever  in  the  physical  world.  And  this 
dogma,  although  not  really  a  deduction  from  any  of  the  known  principles  of  physical 
science,  may,  nevertheless,  be  taken  as  a  somewhat  exuberant  statement  of  the  gen- 
erally-accepted inductive  teaching  of  orthodox  science  on  the  subject. 

**  It  ought,  however,  to  be  admitted  at  once  by  Natural  Philosophers  that  the 
unscientific  character  of  prayers  for  rain  depends  really  not  upon  its  conflict  with  any 
known  physical  law,  since  it  need  involve  no  greater  interference  with  the  order  of 
nature  than  is  implied  in  a  request  to  a  gardener  to  water  the  garden — it  does  not 
really  depend  upon  the  impossibility  of  causing  rain  to  fall  when  otherwise  it  might 
not — but  upon  the  disbelief  of  science  in  any  power  who  can  and  will  attend  and  act.'' ^ 

A  similar  common -sense  critique  exposing  and  clearing  away  the 
dogmatic  assumptions  of  infidel  science,  pervades  the  arguments  of  the 
other  writers  on  the  various  approaches  to  the  ideal  of  truth  from  the 
established  position  of  physical  and  ethical  science.  Hence  we  may 
dispense  here  with  a  separate  analysis  of  the  articles.  In  point  of 
method,  however,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  group  of  writers 
is  Mr.  Branford,  who  deals  with  the  subject  of  sociological  approach  to 
the  religion  of  Idealism.  He  is  at  once  analytical  and  practical,  and 
although  we  may  agree  neither  with  his  philosophy  nor  with  his  hopes 
of  its  efficiency,  he  commands  the  respectful  attention  of  the  public 
educator  by  his  mode  of  presenting  the  subject. 

The  keynote  of  Mr.  Branford' s  contention  is  summed  up  in 
this  :  *'  Let  the  Religious  Idealists,  purging  themselves  of  formalism,  lay- 
ing aside  desanctified  ceremonialism,  take  the  lead  in  combining  the 
Naturalists,  the  Workers,  the  Humanists,  the  Educationalists,  the  Evo- 
lutionists, and  the  Sages  into  one  joint  movement  for  the  awakening 
of  the  young,  for  the  salving  of  the  Degenerate,  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Unregenerate. "  This  is  the  proposition  which  Mr.  Branford 
makes  to  the  leaders  of  our  generation,  in  religion,  in  the  professions, 
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and  in  all  the  practical  pursuits  of  life.  To  show  how  the  different 
elements  are  to  combine,  the  author  gives  us  a  diagram  in  which  their 
relative  position  and  attitude  toward  the  common  aim  or  centre  are 
indicated.  There  are  six  classes  of  men  whose  cooperation  the  priest 
as  representative  of  the  Religion  of  Ideals  is  to  bring  into  harmoni- 
ous action,  that  is,  to  draw  to  a  common  centre  of  united  activity. 
They  are  the  philosopher,  the  historian,  the  politician,  the  literary 
man  and  artist,  the  industrialist,  and  the  scientist. 

Each  of  these  classes,  whilst  they  may  all  profess  social  unity,  has 
nevertheless  certain  group-interests  which  must  be  either  eliminated 
or  combined.  Moreover,  in  each  class  two  sets  are  to  be  distinguished 
according  as  they  represent  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  interests 
of  the  different  groups.  Thus  among  the  philosophers  we  have  the 
dialecticians  and  the  real  thinkers  (sages)  ;  among  the  industrialists 
there  are  the  financiers  and  the  workers;  among  the  literary  men  and 
artists  we  must  distinguish  the  stylist  from  the  humanist,  and  so  on. 
The  class  which  touches  the  practical  issues  of  life  is  always  nearer  to 
the  ideal  centre  than  the  speculating  element  which  recedes  toward 
the  ceremonialist  or  formalist  in  religion  represented  by  the  outer 
circle. 

All  this  is  made  palpable  in  a  figure  which  exemplifies  the  attitude 
described  and  points  out  how,  from  the  sociological  point  of  view,  the 
reformer  is  to  go  about  approaching  the  class  of  men  with  whom  he 
deals  and  whom  he  is  to  lead  to  the  central  ideal. 

III. 

It  will  hardly  do  to  pass  without  comment  the  article  of  Professor 
Geddes  which  deals  with  the  '*  Educational  Approach  "  in  its  practical 
sense.  The  author  divides  his  subject  into  two  main  parts.  In  the 
first  he  pleads  mainly  for  greater  unification  of  purpose,  for  toleration, 
for  coordination  of  specialisms  which  at  present  separate  from  or  an- 
tagonize each  other  in  the  educational  work.  Whilst  he  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  sameness  of  the  ultimate  ideal,  he  points  out  the  bigo- 
try which  maintains  with  dogmatic  insistence  that  this  ideal  can  be 
reached  only  in  one  way.  The  narrowness  is  not  confined  to  individ- 
uals j  it  encompasses  whole  nations.  *'  Witness  England  strengthen- 
ing her  Church  schools,  while  France  is  suppressing  the  teaching  of 
her  religious  orders. ' '  Looking  at  the  causes  of  this  difference  and  the 
pleadings  on  both  sides  constructively,  we  see  that  each  has  a  partial 
ideal,  and  in  so  far  a  good  one.     In  a  similiar  way  he  regards  the  ex- 
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aggerations  of  principles  claimiftg  the  need  of  authority  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  freedom  on  the  other.  Under  plea  of  rejecting  one 
autocrat  we  invite  another  with  only  a  different  name.  Plus  ga  change 
plus  c'  est  la  meme  chose ^  says  a  French  proverb  ;  and  so  it  is.  France 
drives  out  the  religious  from  fear  of  being  priest-ridden,  and  it  takes 
in  the  politicians  with  the  certainty  of  becoming  a  slave  to  a  State 
force  which  is  fed  by  Masonic  agitation.  We  dread  the  anarchical 
rule  of  Socialist  republicanism,  and  we  advocate  a  democracy  that  is 
but  a  misnomer  for  imperialism  or  the  dictatorship  of  some  astute 
leader.  * '  If  we  are  to  submit  to  authority,  let  us  select  some  authority 
better  worth  submitting  to  than  My  Lord' s  ;  let  us  return,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Geddes,  ^'  to  the  Church,  the  Pope,  the  Fathers,  to  Aristotle  or 
Moses"  (p.  184).  But  he  points  out  2^  via  media  v^hXch  reconciles 
extremes  by  mutual  toleration  and  aims  at  harmonizing  Idea  and  Form 
into  living  Art, 

In  the  second  part  of  his  essay  Professor  Geddes  pleads  for  techni- 
cal education  as  a  means  of  unifying  the  aspirations  of  the  classes. 
Wisdom  and  labor,  the  reflective  experience  of  the  urban  craftsman, 
the  use  in  short  of  mind  and  body  in  all  avocations  of  life,  combined 
makes  for  sympathy,  for  health  of  mind  and  body,  for  the  realization 
of  common  high  ideals.  Who  will  deny  it  ?  It  is  the  image  of  the 
*'  Carpenter's  Son  "  who  came  to  bring  peace  and  peace  through  the 
sword  of  action  and  suffering.  But  then  have  we  not  the  teaching  of 
that  '' Carpenter's  Son,"  and  has  it  not  been  in  operation  to  test  its 
fullest  wisdom  and  application  for  two  thousand  years  ?  Is  not  the 
life  and  teaching  of  the  Church  the  expression  of  that  experience  ? 
But  where  is  the  Church  ?  This  question  is  answered  in  the  four  final 
essays  which  are  intended  to  clear  the  outlook  upon  the  desired  union 
of  science  with  faith  whereby  we  are  to  realize  the  true  Ideal. 

IV. 

The  author  of .  "  A  Presbyterian  Approach  ' '  sees  signs  of  a  com- 
ing rapprochement  between  science  and  religion,  such  as  has  never  been 
witnessed  in  the  past.  It  is  forty  years  since  Dr.  Martineau  wrote  : 
*'  Science  discloses  the  method  of  the  world  but  not  its  cause  :  Reli- 
gion its  cause  but  not  its  method ;  and  there  is  no  conflict  between 
them  except  when  either  forgets  its  ignorance  of  what  the  other  alone 
can  know. ' '  Believing  that  there  should  be  no  actual  conflict  between 
true  science  and  true  religion,  and  that  in  fact  the  advocates  of  both 
are  coming  to  understand  each  other,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelman  goes  on 
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to  trace  an  outline  of  the  general  course  of  relations  between  science 
and  religion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Thus  he  hopes,  by  discover- 
ing the  causes  of  their  former  misunderstanding  to  make  clear 
the  lines  upon  which  they  may  approach  and  in  the  future  cooperate. 
In  briefly  sketching  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  it  ex- 
hibits its  activity  in  Scotland  from  the  time  of  John  Calvin  to  this 
day,  the  author  brings  out  the  failure  of  the  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  In- 
spiration. He  admits  that  it  ''was  amusingly  elastic,"  and  that  the 
Reformers'  ''canons  of  judgment"  were  "subjective  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  "  and  if  Calvin's  theory  was  broader,  it  was  still  too  rigid  to 
admit  that  the  scientific  ideas  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  were  simply 
those  of  the  age  when  that  part  was  written,  that  is  to  say,  neither  more 
nor  less  accurate  than  the  rest  of  contemporary  science.  Here  then  lies 
the  opportunity  as  well  as  the  duty  of  Presbyterianism  to  take  its 
share  along  with  other  Christian  Churches,  in  the  general  progress  of 
thought.  And  this  the  author  believes  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
prepared  to  do  and  is  actually  doing. 

The  Rev.  Ronald  Bayne  takes  high  altruistic  ground  in  his 
"  Church  of  England  Approach."  If  he  does  not  deny  the  existence 
of  noble  qualities  in  John  Calvin  and  in  the  Puritan  reformers,  he  also 
allows  that  "no  honest  and  sensible  student  of  mediaeval  times  will 
fail  to  perceive  how  truly  the  mediaeval  Empire-Church  was  the 
nursery  of  the  European  nationalities. ' '  He  is  convinced  that  whilst 
"the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome  severed  their  con- 
nection with  each  other  as  organizations,"  the  spiritual  bonds  which 
originally  made  them  one  cannot  be  cut.  "Mother  and  daughter 
remain  mother  and  daughter  in  spite  of  renouncings  and  disinherit- 
ings. ' '  On  this  ground  he  pleads  for  mutual  recognition  rather  than 
for  union  which  would  call  for  the  submission  of  Englishmen  to  any 
external  authority. 

Mr.  Waggett,  who  is  asked  to  describe  the  attitude  of  the  English 
Church  as  offering  an  approach  to  the  common  Ideal,  views  the 
Anglican  Establishment  as  one  outside.  He,  too,  pleads  for  mutual 
recognition,  although  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from  his  fellow- 
contributor  of  the  Anglican  Church.  "  I  am  not  pleading  merely  for 
a  conciliatory  temper,  or  for  giving  another  man  credit  for  good  inten- 
tions, but  for  the  remembrance,  under  the  stress  of  the  intellectual 
confusion  of  which  I  spoke,  that  possibly  there  is  no  confusion  in  the 
other  man's  own  mind."  We  are,  then,  to  awaken  ourselves  to  the 
hopeful  suspicion  that  other  men  are  right  as  well  as  sincere,  and  dis- 
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tribute  our  inquiry  into  the  mdtives  of  credibility  and  belief  more 
widely.  This  very  naturally  leads  to  the  question  :  What  becomes  of 
the  Church  ?  The  author  meets  the  difficulty  by  giving  us  a  definition 
of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  *^a  reality  of  spirit,  in  spirit,  evident 
to  spirit,  real  in  point  of  fact  only  for  spirits,  and  those  only  in  the 
particular  condition  of  obedience,  of  conversion. ' '  Evidently  we  have 
here  a  broad  basis,  too  broad  for  exclusion  until  we  get  the  terms  of 
the  condition — namely,  of  obedience  and  conversion.  And  then  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  limits  and  constitution  of  this  Church  of 
spirit,  and  as  to  the  value  of  outward  things  in  religion.  The  author 
answers  these  questions  by  a  figure.  *'  The  Church,  which  cannot  be 
defined  like  a  geometrical  figure  by  its  limiting  line,  is  defined,  and 
with  absolute  certainty,  by  its  blazing  centre"  (p.  291).  In  this  sense 
the  High  Churchman,  for  whom  Mr.  Waggett  argues,  is  able  to  be 
most  liberal  with  regard  to  others,  whilst  with  himself  he  is  strict  and 
unswerving  from  the  path  of  light.  The  result  of  this  reasoning  is  a 
certain  mist  which  only  a  sense  of  inner  consciousness,  we  presume, 
can  dispel. 

V. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  ''A  Church  of  Rome  Approach," 
by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward.  Mr.  Ward  considers  it  essential  that  in  en- 
deavoring to  formulate  a  plan  of  conciliation  which  takes  cognizance 
of  the  trend  and  achievements  of  science  and  of  the  truths  of  religion, 
we  must  start  from  the  viewpoint  of  religious  faith.  From  this  basis 
he  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  suited,  ideally,  for  the  necessary  mental  adjustments,  ''  apart  from 
the  consideration  of  certain  practical  difficulties  which  make  the  gen- 
eral assimilation  of  new  truths  slower  among  Catholics  than  in  other 
religious  bodies. ' '  And  here  we  find  a  clear  outline  of  the  way  in 
which  Catholic  dogma  meets  the  new  science,  preserving  the  deposit 
of  truth  from  the  ruthless  application  of  a  disintegrating  criticism 
which  takes  no  account  of  values  but  only  of  deficiencies.  We  should 
wish  to  reproduce  this  argument  in  full  here,  but  the  reader  of  the  vol- 
ume must  satisfy  himself  by  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Ward's  statements  with 
those  that  precede  them  in  this  symposium.  He  wisely  admits  that 
there  appears  to  be  an  excessive  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to 
maintain  Christian  tradition  against  the  proclaimed  results  of  modern 
science ;  and  that  this  attitude  excites  a  suspicion  that  the  Church 
may  be  antagonistic  to  science,  because  she  is  always  slow  and  hence 
mostly  behind  the  advocates  of  scientific  progress ;  but  he  also  points 
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out  that  this  jealousy  for  the  maintenance  of  Christian  tradition  would 
seem  to  be  a  less  serious  charge  than  that  of  over-great  hastiness  in 
reconstruction. 

H.   H. 

OUR  LIFE  IN  PAEADISE.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A,  Down,  M.A.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Halifax.  London  :  Riving- 
tons.    Pp,  XXX— 304, 

Lord  Halifax's  name  on  the  title-page  of  a  book  is  sufficient  guar 
antee  that  it  will  contain  nothing  * '  offensive  to  pious  Catholic  ears. ' ' 
That  assurance  is  not  falsified,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  in  the 
volume  before  us.  His  Lordship's  Preface  is  in  every  way  worthy  of 
his  name  as  a  lover  of  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  who  has  done  as  much 
as  any  man  living  to  break  down  the  wall  of  separation  between  the 
Anglican  Schism  and  the  Catholic  Church,  by  pleading  for  a  recog- 
nition of  Catholic  doctrine  in  its  true  meaning,  as  distinguished  from 
the  distortions  of  hostile  prejudice,  on  the  part  of  members  of  his  own 
communion.  In  the  present  case  his  efforts  are  directed  toward  the 
making  plain,  with  a  view  to  their  adoption,  of  the  Catholic  doctrines 
of  Purgatory  and  the  Invocation  of  Saints.  He  shows  with  singular 
insight  into  the  deep  feelings  of  those  mourning  for  the  lately  dead, 
and  a  touching  tenderness  for  their  suffering,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  makes  the  only  sufficient  answer  to  the  questionings  and  mur- 
murings  of  sorely  striken  hearts  when  she  tells  them,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  death  is  but  a  passing  episode — the  door  leading  to  a  higher  and 
an  ampler  life — and,  on  the  other,  that  no  one  need  despair  of  the 
ultimate  happiness  of  any  soul  which  has  not  '*  irrevocably  broken 
with  God ' '  here,  resisting  to  the  end  every  solicitation  of  His  grace, 
since  there  is  a  place  of  cleansing  and  preparation,  provided  through 
Divine  mercy,  in  the  future  life  for  those  whose  frailties  prevent  them 
from  approaching  at  once  the  awful  light  of  God's  perfect  sanctity. 
*'  It  is  only  as  we  accept  the  truth  of  the  Church's  teaching  and  con- 
form to  her  practice  in  regard  to  the  dead,  that  we  shall  have  reason 
.  .  .  to  despair  of  no  one's  salvation,  and  .  .  .  not  to  canonize 
those  who,  far  from  being  fit  for  heaven,  need  all  our  prayers,  and  all 
the  help  we  can  give  them,  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  sight  of  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  awakened  consciousness  of  their  own 
sin. ' ' 

Lord  Halifax  concludes  this  section  of  his  subject   with  a   few 
words  of  well-merited  contempt  for  the  fashionable  *' memorial  ser- 
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Requiem  with  ' '  its  cry  for  merdy,  its  appeal  to  the  love  which  sought 
the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  which  welcomed  the  thief  upon  the 
Cross,"  and  **its  pleading  of  the  one  all-availing  Sacrifice  for  the 
poor  sinner  now  gone  to  his  account." 

He  is  equally  at  home  in  his  treatment  of  the  Invocation  of  the 
Saints.  A  quotation  from  The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Foster, 
M.F.,  on  the  homely  domestic  character  of  Catholic  churches  on  the 
Continent,  serves  as  a  text  for  an  instructive  exposition  of  the  article 
in  the  Creed,  '*I  believe  in  the  Communion  of  Saints,"  with  its  prac- 
tical bearing  on  the  life  of  the  Christian  here  below.  The  Catholic 
is  completely  at  home  in  his  church,  because  it  is  to  him  in  a  very 
real  sense  the  House  of  Invisible  Friends  as  well  as  the  Sanctuary  of 
God.  He  has  relationship  and  intercourse  with  the  Saints  before 
whose  shrines  he  kneels  ''scarcely  less  intimate  and  familiar  than  that 
between  (him)  and  the  friends  of  this  present  life."  In  a  passage  of 
unusual  eloquence  Lord  Halifax  dilates  on  the  encouragement,  the 
sympathy,  the  consolation,  afforded  to  the  toiling  wayfarer  on  earth, 
beset  with  temptations,  half-dead  with  weariness,  by  the  ever-present 
sense  of  his  nearness  to  the  great  company  of  the  blessed  who  have 
fought  the  good  fight,  and  gained  the  crown  of  victory.  ''Were 
they, ' '  he  asks,  ' '  called  upon  to  suffer  ?  So  .  .  .  were  the  blessed 
Saints  now  rejoicing  in  heaven.  Did  the  purity  and  sanctity  insisted 
on  in  the  Gospel  seem  at  times  unattainable  by  mortal  man  ?  Were 
they  discouraged  and  wearied,  looking  back,  it  may  be,  with  longing 
eyes  to  the  ease  and  freedom  of  the  Egypt  they  had  left?  Those 
before  whose  altars  they  knelt,  whose  help  they  besought,  were  once 
men  and  women  like  themselves — men  and  women  belonging  to  every 
rank  and  condition,  whose  lives  had  been  lived  under  similar  con- 
ditions to  their  own.  .  .  .  What  room  was  there  for  discourage- 
ment amidst  even  the  worst' ^trials  of  life,  when  they  meditated  on 
these  things  ?  ' ' 

By  a  natural  transition  the  writer  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Invocation  of  Saints — a  practice  inseparable  from  a  realization  of 
the  fact  of  the  vital  membership  between  every  part  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  whether  at  warfare  or  at  rest.  Does  death.  Lord  Halifax 
exclaims  indignantly,  does  death  destroy  this  membership  ?  It  rather 
rivets  more  closely  its  bonds  by  bringing  nearer  to  Jesus  (the  Head  to 
whom  the  whole  body  is  united),  the  Saints  who  have  exchanged  the 
uncertainty  of  life's  fitful  dream  for  the  settled  peace  of  Paradise,  and 
who  have  become  thereby  far  nearer  in  spirit  to  their  brethren  of  the 
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Church  Militant  than  they  ever  were  on  earth.  **  Believing  in  this 
fellowship,  assured  of  its  reality,  knowing  that  the  Communion  of 
Saints  was  a  fact  and  not  a  phrase,  of  course  they  invoked  the  blessed 
Saints. ' ' 

Such  touch  with  the  denizens  of  the  Unseen  World  through  prayer 
is  a  demand  of  the  soul  conscious  of  their  presence,  influence,  and 
power.  ^'Naturam  expellas  furca :  tamen  usque  recurret."^  The 
foolish  votaries  of  occultism,  spirit-rapping,  and  necromancy  in  Amer- 
ica and  England,  manifest  by  the  extravagant  lengths  reached  by 
their  credulity  a  craving  for  that  legitimate  intercourse  between  heaven 
and  earth  sanctioned  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  practised  by  gen- 
erations of  devout  Christians  in  East  as  well  as  West. 

Very  forcible  too  is  Lord  Halifax's  insistence  upon  the  relation 
between  the  merits  of  the  Saints  and  the  whole  Body  of  which  they 
are  very  members  incorporate.  In  the  Church  of  Christ  the  prayers 
and  sufferings  of  each  avail  for  all,  since  none  lived  or  died  only  to 
themselves,  and  all  are  saved  as  members  of  a  body.  The  Saints  are 
not  dead  but  alive — living  before  God  and  living  again  in  their  good 
deeds  on  earth  whereby  the  defects  of  a  weak  brother  are  remedied, 
or  the  hands  of  another  strengthened  in  the  common  conflict  of  the 
same  mystical  Body  of  which  saint  and  sinner  are  alike  living 
members. 

We  have  given  prominence  to  Lord  Halifax's  pages  because  we 
have  seldom  seen  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  state  of  the  Faithful 
Departed,  and  our  relation  to  them,  more  clearly  and  convincingly 
stated.  Catholics  will  thank  him  for  the  good  work  he  has  done, 
wishing  him  every  success  in  his  efforts  to  spread  the  Faith  among  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  assuring  him  of  their  willingness  to  comply 
with  the  touching  request  of  his  concluding  words  to  ' '  remember  him 
before  the  Altar  of  God,  when  the  great  Sacrifice  is  offered  for  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  that  his  name  may  sometimes  be  mentioned 
to  those  Glorified  Friends  of  God — the  Saints — that  at  their  prayers 
and  intercession  those  good  things  may  be  granted  him  which  his  own 
unworthiness  makes  him  unfit  either  to  ask  or  receive. ' ' 

The  work  itself  bears  out  the  promise  of  its  valuable  introduction. 
Mr.  Down  writes,  on  the  whole,  much  as  any  Catholic  theologian 
might  do  on  such  objects  as  *' Immortality  ;"  ''The  Disembodied 
Soul ;"  *'  The  Activities  of  the  Unseen  World  ;"  ''The  Cleansing 
Fires ;"   *'  The  Spirits  in  Prison;"   "Our  Relation  and  Duties  toward 

1  Horace,  Ep.  i,  X  24. 
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the  Blessed  Dead  ;"  ''  Invocation  of  Saints."  He  states  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  future  life  (except  for  one  or  two  passages  written 
perhaps  under  a  pardonable  misapprehension)  in  a  popular  and  reada- 
ble while  theologically  accurate  form.  One  or  two  of  the  chapters 
strike  one  as  too  much  of  the  nature  of  boiled-down  sermons  for  a 
theological  treatise ;  e.g.,  those  on  ''Immortality"  (with  its  familiar 
*'  Just  one  word,  in  conclusion,  by  way  of  practical  application  ")  and 
on  ''The  Spirits  in  Prison"  (a  diffuse,  not  over-clear  piece  of  homi- 
letic  adorned  with  diverse  patches  of  poetry  from  hymn-books  and 
other  sources)  might  have  been  omitted  without  any  serious  loss. 

The  best  sections  in  the  book  are  on  Purgatory  and  Invocation. 
We  can  congratulate  the  author  on  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  on  the  first  point,  as  defined  at  Trent  and  expressed 
in  mediaeval  times  by  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  in  her  famous  treat- 
ise, later  by  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  and,  in  our  own  day,  by  Cardinal 
Newman  in  his  Dream  of  Gerontius.  It  is  true  that  he  inter- 
prets with  a  crude  literalness,  natural  to  a  phlegmatic  Englishman 
incapable  of  reading  the  thoughts  of  a  warm-blooded  Italian,  or  of  a 
highly-strung  imaginative  poet,  certain  wayside  pictures  common  in 
some  parts  of  Southern  Europe  where  purgatory  is  painted  in  all  the 
lurid  colors  of  hell,  similar  ghastly  realistic  paintings  by  mediaeval 
ecclesiastical  artists,  and  stray  passages  from  Faber's  prose  and  poet- 
ical works  which  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  moderation  or  restraint  of 
expression ;  and  proceeds  to  condemn,  on  such  slender  evidence, 
what  he  terms  "the  popular  system"  of  Romanism.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  this  passage  materially  detracts  from  the  value  of 
the  work,  for  Mr.  Down  is  careful  to  point  out  that  our  authorized 
doctrine,  outlined  in  the  ancient  prayer — "Qui  nos  praecesserunt 
cum  signo  fidei,  et  dormiunt  in  signo  pacis  " — that  still  forms  a  part 
of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  and  discussed  in  detail  by  St.  Catherine  of 
Genoa,  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  and  Cardinal  Newman,  is  careful  to  com- 
bine the  two  aspects  of  Purgatory,  pain  and  peace.  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve/' writes  the  first  great  mystical  Saint,  "  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  find  any  joy  comparable  to  that  of  a  soul  in  Purgatory,  except 
the  joy  of  the  blessed  in  Paradise.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  they 
suffer  a  torment  so  extreme  that  no  tongue  could  describe  it  .  .  .  "  ^ 
"The  very  bitterness  of  [the  soul's]  purgation,"  says  St.  Francis, 
"  is  attended  with  a  feeling  of  peace,  so  that  if  there  be  keen  suffer- 

2  Treatise  on  Purgatory :  Card.  Manning's  edition,  pp.5,  6,  8. 
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ing,  there  is  also  a  heavenly  love  and  sweetness  which  makes  a  very- 
paradise."' 

Newman's  lines  in  his  Drearn  of  Gerontius  beginning,  **  It  is  the 
face  of  the  Incarnate  God,"  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitu- 
lation. And  even  Dr.  Faber,  in  the  very  hymn*  criticised  so  severely 
by  the  author,  says  of  the  holy  souls  ** bound  amid  the  fires,"  that 
'*  pain  and  love  [which  surely  implies  peace]  their  spirits  fill," 
and  that 

'*  with  self-crucified  desires 
[They]  utter  sweet  murmurs,  and  he  still." 

Mr.  Down's  treatment  of  Invocation  of  Saints  calls  for  nothing 
but  praise.  It  is  on  the  lines  laid  down  so  successfully  in  Lord  Hali- 
fax's Introduction.  The  statement  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  as  clear 
as  the  arguments  in  support  of  it  are  cogent.  We  would  especially 
commend  the  author's  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  the  two  questions 
which  cover  the  whole  subject — (i)  "  Do  Scripture  and  the  Primitive 
Church  warrant  us  in  a  belief  that  the  Saints  are  engaged  in  inter- 
cession?" (2)  ''And  if  so,  has  the  Church  thought  it  right  and 
possible  that  we  can  ask  them  to  help  us  by  their  prayers?  " — as  just 
the  thing  to  put  in  the  hands  of  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  per- 
plexed by  the  specious  nature  of  non-Catholic  objections  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Invocation.  Mr.  Down  can  appeal  triumphantly  to  the  witness 
of  SS.  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Ephrem  Syrus,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine ;  he  can  quote  the  Anglican 
writer,  Canon  Meson,  to  the  effect  that  the  practice  is  "  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable  ' '  at  the  ' '  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  ;  "  * 
and  he  clinches  finally  his  argument  in  the  pregnant  phrase  that  ''the 
great  Fathers  who  fought  so  persistently  against  theological  novelty  in 
their  battle  for  the  Catholic  Faith  .  .  .  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
practised  invocation  themselves,  and  taught  it  as  an  ordinary  feature 
of  Christian  devotion. ' ' 

The  book  in  other  parts  as  well  shows  an  abundant  knowledge  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature  on  the  subject — ranging  from  Dante's 
Inferno  to  Dr.  Briggs'  Christian  Platonists ;  the  references  in  it  to 
Holy  Scripture  are  especially  full,  and  likely  to  appeal  to  an  Anglican 
audience.  Although  in  logical  arrangement,  originality  of  thought, 
and  wealth  of  illustration,  it  cannot  be  said  to  approach  the  level  of 

3  The  Spirit  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales ^  iii,  §7. 

*  Hymn  56,  **  Queen  of  Purgatory."    The  other  references  to  Faber' s  works  are 
to  his  All  for  fesusy  p.  348,  and  Notes  on  Doctrinal  Subjects^  ii,  pp.  359,  366,  367. 
5  Purgatory,  pp.  H8-II9. 
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the  Rev.  R.  E.  Hutton's  The  Soul  in  the  Unseen  World,  reviewed 
some  months  ago  in  our  pages,  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  do  a  good  work 
in  bringing  home  to  a  class  of  readers  deaf  to  the  most  eloquent  dog- 
matic instructions  from  the  Catholic  pulpit  or  pen,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  on  the  problems  connected  with  the  intermediate  state. 

"WELCOME !  Holy  Oommunion— Before  and  After.  By  Mother  Mary  Loyola: 
Edited  by  Father  Thurston,  S.J.  London:  Bums  &  Gates.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers.    1904. 

What  exquisite  forms  of  blessings  manifold  Mother  Loyola  has 
unfolded  by  her  books  during  the  last  few  years  !  As  a  rule  she  speaks 
to,  and  out  of,  the  heart  of  the  child  ;  and  because  we  all  can  under- 
stand and  we  all  love  the  language  of  a  child's  heart,  we  find  her 
writings  so  attractive  and  persuasive.  The  present  volume  is  intended 
to  suggest  a  form  of  Preparations  and  Thanksgivings  for  Holy  Com- 
munion. The  author  does  not  furnish,  as  in  a  prayer-book,  all  the 
acts  usual  before  and  after  the  reception  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  but 
rather  proposes  a  dominant  thought,  to  fall  in  with  a  mood,  or  need, 
or  burden.  ''To  nobody,"  as  Father  Thurston  says  in  his,  as  always, 
admirably  introductive  preface,  ''  do  we  feel  a  deeper  gratitude  than 
to  one  who  can  put  into  simple  words  the  vague  longings  after  good 
which  we  know  not  how  to  utter  in  any  form  that  satisfies  us. ' '  Now 
in  this  book  many,  probably  most  of  us,  will  find  the  expression  of 
what  they  have  often  deeply  felt  and  been  unable  to  put  satisfactorily 
into  words  for  themselves.  To  others  the  reading  will  prove  a  stimu- 
lus to  fervor,  without  any  admixture  of  those  unrealities  and  pious 
extravagances  which  have  become  stereotyped,  though  they  have  never 
become  true. 

Everything  in  the  book  is  not  for  every  occasion  on  which  we 
receive  our  Divine  Lord  in  Holy  Communion,  nor  for  everybody. 
Just  as  circumstances  will  determine  the  character  of  our  preparation 
for  the  visit  of  a  guest,  so  here  there  must  be  variations  in  the  manner 
of  our  Welcome,  though  it  must  always  be  true  and  sincere.  Apart 
from  this,  it  will  at  one  time  be  jubilant,  at  another  humble,  now 
wistful,  or  sympathetic,  or  grateful,  as  praise  or  contrition,  or  desire, 
or  trust  and  love  determine  the  variations  of  the  one  chord  *  *  Wel- 
come !" 

Thus  we  are  led  to  place  ourselves  into  a  mood  kindred  to  the 
condition  of  our  state,  and  the  state  itself  is  suggested  by  the  com- 
parisons which  Mother  Loyola  makes.     The  *  *  Welcome  of  Mary  ' ' 
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sets  us  an  example  of  reverent  affection  which  accompanies  every 
phase  of  our  devotion,  whether  we  worship  with  the  *'  Welcome  of  a 
Child,  "or  the  * '  Welcome  of  a  Sinner, "  or  the  '  ^  Welcome  of  a 
Friend,"  or  the  '*  Welcome  of  a  Patient,"  or  the  ''Welcome  of  a 
Host,"  or  the  ''Welcome  of  a  Toiler,"  a  "  Suppliant,"  or  a  "  Cross- 
bearer.  ' '  She  shows  us  the  Welcome  of  faith,  of  praise,  of  trust,  of 
love,  down  to  the  last  sweet  Welcome  that  must  carry  us  with  our 
Divine  Guest  in  the  Holy  Viaticum. 

Priests  and  Religious,  get  Mother  Loyola's  books,  all  of  them  ! 
They  are  like  spring-flowers  with  the  scent  of  Heaven  that  give  to  us 
and  our  children  the  taste  |for  the  things  above,  the  only  true  values 
on  earth. 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Apology  of  Ayliffe :    Ellen  Olney  merely  as  a  professional   adviser 

Kirk.     Houghton.     ;^i.5o.  is  to  consent  to  marry  him. 

A  younff  lawyer  whose  ward,  .„        ,        ,.   «         .     ,        ^ 

supposing  herself  to  be  rich,  main-  ^e'e^y  "^  Oraustark :  George 
tains  many  kinswomen,  secretly  ^^"  McCutcheon.  Dodd. 
supplies  her   with   the    necessary  l»^-5o- 

money  after  her   own    fortune    is  A    sequel    to    ' '  Graustark  ' ' 

exhausted.     Discovering  this,  and  describing  the  wooing  of  a  pretty 

suspecting  his  affection  for   her,  American  by  the  banished  sover- 

her  mind  and  heart  are  gradually  eign  of  a  neighboring  principality, 

diverted    from   two   suitors,    one  Its  incidents  are  too  extravagant 

selfish,  the  other  inconstant,  and  to  be  credible  for  a  moment,  al- 

her    apology  for   regarding    him  though  a  few  scenes  are  amusing 
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and  ingenious.     The  heroine  uses* 
a  dialect  of  mingled   '^cracker" 
and  ' '  Chimmie  Fadden. ' ' 

Bits  of  Gossip  :  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis.  Houghton.  $1.25  net. 
The  gossip  deals  in  succes- 
sion with  Virginia,  with  Boston, 
and  with  the  far  South,  with  the 
Scotch-Irish  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  Civil  War,  adventurers, 
the  Quakers,  and  distinguished 
persons.  It  is  independent,  orig- 
inal and  valuable  except  in  its 
dates,  which  often  err.  Its  pre- 
face states  the  author's  belief  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  human  be- 
ing to  leave  a  record  of  the  spirit 
of  his  time. 

Black  Friday :  Frederic  S.  Isham. 
Bobbs.     ^1.50. 

An  excellent  description  of 
the  financial  episode  mentioned  in 
the  title  is  the  real  climax  of  this 
book,  in  which  President  Grant  is 
seen  exactly  as  he  was,  and  certain 
gold-room  speculators  are  simi- 
larly exhibited.  Added  chapters 
describing  the  Commune  are 
weaker,  but  historically  accurate. 

Classic  Myths  in  Art :  Julia  De 
Wolfe  Addison.  Page.  ^2.00. 
About  thirty-five  pictures 
are  reproduced,  and  many  more, 
illustrating  classic  myths,  are  de- 
scribed. The  nature  of  the  pic- 
tures and  some  flippancy  in  the 
comment  make  the  book  unsuita- 
ble for  young  readers  of  either 
sex. 

Compromises:     Agnes   Repplier. 
Houghton.     $\.\o  net. 

Fourteen  charming  essays  for 
the  most  part  on  literary  topics, 
and  all  touching  literature  at 
many  points. 


Confessions  of  Marguerite :  Opie 

Read.     Rand.     ^1.50. 

A  country  girl,  deeming  her- 
self too  highly  educated  to  marry 
a  farmer,  goes  to  Chicago  and  dis- 
covers that  she  cannot  live  by 
painting,  that  her  real  level  is  that 
of  the  chorus-girl,  and  that  city- 
life  is  full  of  dangers,  and  she  is 
glad  to  return  to  her  rustic  lover. 
The  revelations  as  to  the  insults 
offered  to  her  makes  disagreeable 
reading,  unwholesome  for  any  one 
except  girls  needing  them  as 
medicine. 

Double  Harness :  Anthony  Hope. 
McClure.   ^1.50. 

The  solitary  virtuous  wife 
among  the  principal  characters 
scolds  her  husband  until  he  de- 
liberately gives  her  cause  to  seek 
a  divorce,  and  after  brutally  as- 
saulting her  little  daughter  she 
kills  herself  with  chloral.  The 
other  women  are  forgiven  by  their 
husbands,  and  are  left  happy  and 
comfortable. 

Farmington :    Clarence   S.    Dar- 
row.     McClui'g.     ^1.50. 

A  man's  description  of  his 
childhood  in  a  small  town  amid 
sordid  home  surroundings,  from 
which  he  has  preserved  no  mem- 
ories not  ugly  except  the  char- 
acter of  his  father,  a  profound 
student  not  understood  by  those 
about  him.  The  childish  mis- 
understanding of  the  world  per- 
sists in  the  author's  mind,  and  the 
book  is  cheerless  and  discouraging. 

Flight  of  the  Moth  :    Emily  Post. 
Dodd.     ;^i.5o. 

A  young  widow  travels  about 
Europe,  flirting  with  men  of  many 
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races,  but  at  last  wearies  of  the 
pastime  and  marries  an  English 
peer  who  has  long  paid  court  to 
her.  She  is  nothing  worse  than 
silly,  but  she  sees  more  sin  than 
edifies  the  reader. 

Flower  of  Youth:  Roy  Rolfe  Gil- 
son  .      Harper.      ;^  i .  2  5 . 

The  confessions  and  musings 
of  a  poor,  unsuccessful,  but  happy 
man,  who  has  kept  his  youth  by 
loving  unselfishly  and  is  tenderly 
beloved  by  his  wife  and  their  two 
children  and  his  saucy  niece. 

Friendship  of  Art :  Bliss  Carman. 
Page.     ;$i.5o. 

Essays  written  with  consci- 
entious care,  setting  high  stand- 
ards in  art  and  criticism,  and 
defending  traditional  religion 
against  scepticism,  and  withal,  full 
of  common  sense. 

Gabriel    Praed's    Castle :     Alice 
Jones.      Turner.      $1.50. 

An  excellent  story  of  the  nets 
spread  by  a  Parisian  dealer  in 
costly  objects  for  a  rich  Canadian, 
who  is  persuaded  to  spend  much 
money  and  is  saved  from  greater 
folly  only  by  the  cleverness  of  his 
daughter's  lover  and  the  discov- 
eries made  by  his  daughter's 
friend. 

God's  Good  Man :    Marie  Corelli. 
Dodd.     $1.50. 

A  long  love  story  of  which 
the  hero  is  the  author's  ideal  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  brings  severe  accusations 
against  English  society  and  at- 
tempts to  confute  scepticism  by 
futile  arguments. 


Imperator  et  Rex:  Anonymous. 

Harper.      $2.25. 

A  highly  fanciful  life  of  the 
German  Emperor,  bristling  with 
insinuations  against  members  of 
his  family,  and  defending  him 
against  accusations  never  brought 
against  him.  Inaccurate  state- 
ments as  to  private  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  narrative  strengthen 
the  mistrust  of  the  author  growing 
naturally  from  her  evident  ill  tem- 
per and  from  the  nature  of  her 
former  books. 

Island     of    Tranquil    Delights: 

Charles      Warren       Stoddard. 
Turner.      $1.00. 

Hawaiian  sketches  written 
with  great  feeling  and  perfect  art, 
well  bound  and  illustrated  with 
three  photogravures. 

Jiu  Jitsu  Combat  Tricks  :  H.  Ir- 
ving Hancock.  Putnam.  $1.35 
net. 

The  lowest  grades  of  the 
Japanese  art  of  self  defence  are 
presented  in  this  book  with  thirty- 
two  pictures  after  photographs. 
The  author  fairly  warns  his  read- 
ers that  great  care  and  long, 
diligent  and  continuous  practice 
are  necessary,  but  the  tricks  are 
as  tempting  as  they  are  danger- 
ous. 

Love  in  Chief :  Rose  K.  Weeks. 
Harper.      $1.50. 

A  penniless  invalid  and  a  rich 
member  of  Parliament  upon  whom 
he  is  dependent,  pay  court  to  a 
miserly  rich  man's  daughter,  a 
girl  ignorant  of  all  social  observ- 
ances, but  clever  and  beautiful. 
She  learns  something  from  both, 
but  while  they  seek  fortune  in  a 
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foreign  land,  she  and  her  scape- 
grace brother  encounter  a  brother 
and  sister  deeply  learned  in  social 
wisdom  and  the  two  lovers  return 
only  to  find  a  third  in  possession. 
The  story  is  uncommonly  well 
written  and  amusing. 

Loves    of    Miss   Anne:     S.    R. 

Crockett.     Dodd.     $1.50. 

The  heroine,  neglected  by  a 
nominally  severe  father  and  an  in- 
dolent mother,  amuses  herself  with 
the  assistance  of  her  companion, 
the  supposed  writer  of  the  story, 
with  playing  mischievous  tricks 
upon  her  suitors,  and  ends  by 
marrying  a  man  who  has  raised 
himself  from  a  humble  position 
for  love  of  her. 

Master's  Violin:    Myrtle   Reed. 
Putnam.      $1.50. 

A  prettily  bound  holiday 
book  containing  a  story  illustrat- 
ing the  necessity  of  sorrow  and 
suffering  in  the  making  of  the 
artist.  It  very  carefully  sets  forth 
the  value  of  household  science  in 
a  girl's  education,  and  among  its 
characters  are  an  exquisite  Amer- 
can  gentlewoman  and  a  true  mus- 
ical artist. 

Micmac:     S.  Carleton.     Holt. 
$1.25. 

A  millionaire,  spending  the 
summer  in  the  wilderness,  falls  in 
love  with  a  beautiful  girl,  to  the 
disgust  of  a  penniless  widow  whose 
heart  is  set  upon  his  fortune,  and 
to  the  great  anger  of  a  mercenary 
man  who  is  pursuing  the  girl. 
Micmac,  a  marsh  abounding  in 
dangerous  spots,  really  plays  the 
chief  part  in  the  story,  which  ends 
happily  for  every  one  but  the 
mercenary  lover. 


Minnows   and  Tritons:      B.    A. 

Clark.     Dodd.     $1.50. 

The  curious  diversions  of  a 
family  of  children  who  base  their 
games  upon  fiction  and  history, 
and  have  a  highly  amusing  child 
of  the  slums  among  their  friends, 
are  the  subject  of  a  series  of  pleas- 
ant sketches. 

Mona :  Alice  K.  Hopkins.     East- 
e7"n  Co.      ^1.50. 

Boadicea  and  a  few  other  real 
persons  are  part  of  a  story  with  a 
Druid  heroine  holding  opinions 
on  women's  rights  and  mission, 
and  discoursing  of  astrology,  ' '  cor- 
respondence,"  palmistry,  Egypt, 
Christianity,  and  a  few  other 
things,  to  say  nothing  of  being 
acquainted  with  glass  and  paper, 
and  wearing  clothes  of  materials 
not  yet  invented. 

Nature's  Invitation :  Bradford 
Torrey.  Houghton.  $1.10. 
Thirty  papers  on  animals  and 
plants,  finding  their  subjects  in 
New  Hampshire,  Florida,  Texas 
and  Arizona.  They  are  full  of 
humor,  but  always  kindly,  and  both 
instructive  and  well  adapted  to 
stimulate  curiosity  as  to  natural 
objects. 

Nautical  Lays  of  a  Landsman: 

Wallace  Irwin.     Dodd.     $1.00 

net. 

Burlesques  written  in  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  with  at 
least  one  wilful  error  of  nomen- 
clature in  every  verse.  They  are 
bound  and  decorated  in  a  pseudo- 
nautical  fashion. 

Never  Never  Land  :  Wilson  Bar- 
rett .     Lippincott.     $1.50. 
A  very  prolix  story  of  a  man 
who  personates  a  dead  comrade, 
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and  claims  his  inheritance  in  order 
that  it  may  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  comrade's  profligate  widow, 
but  may  be  preserved  for  his 
mother  and  sister.  The  exposure 
of  his  deceit  brings  about  his  mar- 
riage with  the  dead  man's  sister, 
his  virtuous  intentions  being  fully 
proved. 

ITew  Samaria :  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
Lippincott.     ^1.25. 

A  millionaire,  accidentally 
disabled,  and  robbed  of  his  last 
penny,  spends  an  eventful  week 
in  a  small  town  endeavoring  to 
keep  himself  alive.  He  becomes 
liable  to  legal  punishment  for 
more  than  one  crime  before  he 
can  obtain  a  penny  from  home, 
but  he  returns  some  months  later 
to  reward  the  few  who  befriended 
him. 

Our   Friend   the   Dog:    Maurice 
Maeterlinck.   Dodd.   $1.00  ?iet. 

A  pretty  little  essay,  not  dis- 
figured by  the  author's  favorite 
affectations,  but  keenly  analyzing 
the  dog's  possible  feelings  toward 
man.  It  is  illustrated  with  excel- 
lent pictures  of  the  author's  dog, 
and  has  decorative  borders  in  two 
colors. 

Paths  of  Judgment :  Anne  Doug- 
las Sedgwick.    Century.   $1.50. 

The  heroine,  the  daughter  of 
a  stupid  but  ambitious  man, 
learned  in  outworn  unbelief,  but 
ignorant  of  the  newer  species, 
gives  her  heart  to  an  agreeable, 
penniless  youth  whom  a  rich  and 
unscrupulous  girl  desires  to  marry. 
A  man  who  truly  and  nobly  loves 
the  heroine  enables  the  poor  man 
to  marry  her,  and  the  rich  girl,  by 
assiduous  effort  and  much  manage- 


ment of  the  weaknesses  of  husband, 
wife,  and  father,  drives  the  hus- 
band to  suicide. 

Piney  Home :  George  Selwyn 
Kimball.  Turner.  ^1.50. 
The  lives  of  a  brave  and  ener- 
getic pair  who  settle  in  a  lumber- 
ing district  and  in  time  gather  all 
its  good  element  about  them  and 
remove  many  of  its  faults,  are  the 
essence  of  this  story.  It  is  a  true 
picture  of  the  evolution  of  many 
American  villages,  and  it  abounds 
in  the  episodes  characteristic  of  a 
region  in  which  there  is  little  law 
but  public  opinion. 

Princess  Thora :    Harris  Burland. 
Little.      $1.50. 

A  rich  man  of  science  assists  a 
mysterious  stranger  in  equipping 
an  armed  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole,  for  the  purpose  of  re-instating 
the  princess  of  a  kingdom  estab- 
lished nine  hundred  years  ago  by 
wandering  Normans,  and  still  re- 
taining the  manners  and  weapons 
of  that  time.  The  conflict  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  weap- 
ons, aided  by  modern  science, 
makes  an  interesting  romance,  the 
Arctic  conditions  intensifying  the 
effects. 

Prisoner  of  Mademoiselle :  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts.  Page.  $1.50. 
The  lieutenant  of  a  Boston 
ship  going  to  Port  Royal  with  pred- 
atory intentions,  is  captured  by 
the  Governor's  niece  while  spying 
out  the  land,  but  instead  of  deliv- 
ering him  to  her  uncle,  she  keeps 
him  prisoner  in  her  own  rooms, 
until  she  can  send  him  away  in 
safety,  and  then  goes  with  him, 
having  been  married  to  him  by 
the  family  chaplain,  who  dislikes 
to  see  him  hung  as  a  spy. 
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Professor    Lovdahl :      Alexander 
Kielland.      Turner.      $1.50. 

A  Norwegian  story  describing 
the  career  of  a  dishonest  financier, 
an  excellent  man  in  his  family. 
His  son,  an  honest  man,  married 
to  a  greedy  woman,  is  his  chief 
victim,  for  from  him  he  has  bor- 
rowed trust  funds,  and  thus  de- 
stroyed his  reputation,  but  never- 
theless the  father  loves  him.  The 
story  has  many  undercurrents  of 
interest,  and  a  hypocritical  Prot- 
estant minister  is  its  meanest 
character. 

Quincunx  Case  :      William   Dent 
Pitman .      Turner.      ^1.50. 

Intending  to  investigate  the 
death  of  a  man  shot  while  attempt- 
ing burglary,  the  hero  plunges  into 
the  haunt  of  many  skilful  highway 
robbers  and  burglars  and  discovers 
the  mainspring  in  an  intricate  sys- 
tem of  crimes.  The  difficulty  of 
penetrating  the  mystery  is  the 
chief  element  in  the  story,  the 
actual  crimes  counting  for  little. 

Roland  of  Altenburg  :     Edward 
Mott  Woolley.     Stone.     $1.50. 

The  prince  of  one  of  the 
Utopian  Balkan  •  States,  while 
wandering  about  the  United  States, 
falls  in  love  with  a  New  York  girl. 
Later  she  journeys  to  his  country, 
becomes  involved  in  serious  peril, 
from  which  he  rescues  her,  after- 
wards insisting  upon  marriage  in 
spite  of  her  lack  of  royalty. 

Rome:      Walter    Taylor     Field. 
Page.     2  vols.     $2.40. 

Ancient  and  imperial  Rome 
is  described  in  the  first  volume  and 
papal  Rome  in  the  second.  The 
author  plans  expeditions  covering 


the  ground  very  fairly  and  de- 
scribes what  may  be  seen,  being 
aided  by  some  sixty  good  pictures 
after  photographs.  The  second 
volume  is  characterized  by  a  queer 
mixture  of  reverence  and  smiling 
incredulity  as  to  all  miracles  ex- 
cept those  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  the  first  volume  is 
excellent. 

Secret  History  of  To-day :   Allen 
Upward.     Putnam.      $1.50. 

A  diplomatist  employed  by 
many  European  monarchs  explains 
the  Dreyfus  affair,  the  destruction 
of  the  "Maine,"  the  peace  re- 
script of  the  Czar,  the  German 
Emperor's  telegram  to  the  Boer 
President,  and  the  election  of  the 
present  Pope,  and  a  few  other 
matters.  He  is  inclined  to  find 
Germany  beneath  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  world,  and  his  ideas  as  to 
Cardinals  are  absurd,  but  some  of 
his  stories  are  cleverly  planned. 


Shelburne  Essays: 
More.     Putnam. 


Paul    Elmer 

$1.50. 


Papers  giving  independent 
views  on  literary  topics  and  a  good 
criticism  of  Emerson  in  his  rela- 
tion to  the  average  man.  The 
papers  take  their  name  from  the 
place  in  which  the  author  secluded 
himself  for  a  time,  to  live  Thor- 
eau's  life. 

Songs  from  a  Northern  Garden : 

Bliss  Carman.     Page.     $1.00. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the 
' '  Pipes  of  Pan  ' '  series.  Some 
of  the  poems  are  ballads,  some 
describe  nature,  but  the  best  are 
those  in  which  he  attacks  scepti- 
cism, not  always  with  Christian 
weapons  but  always  skilfully. 
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Susan    Clegg    and    her    Friend 
|g  Mrs.  Lathrop  :  Anne  Warner. 

Susan,  an  almost  incredibly 
selfish  woman,  discourses  in  cor- 
rect Yankee  dialect,  relating  her 
petty  adventures  and  repeating 
town  gossip.  She  is  absolutely 
unconscious  of  any  opposition  to 
her  amazing  schemes  for  her  own 
pleasure,  and  thus  becomes  an 
amusing  object. 

Sweet  Peggy:  Linnie  S.  Harris. 
Little.      ^1.50. 

Peggy  sings,  but  when  a  sum- 
mer boarder  attempts  to  discover 
the  owner  of  the  beautiful  voice 
which  he  has  heard,  she  misleads 
him  and  he  is  not  enlightened 
until  he  has  learned  to  love  her. 
It  is  a  pretty  bit  of  comedy,  with 
one  pathetic  episode,  and  it  ends 
happily. 

Traffics  and  Discoveries  :  Rud- 
yard  Kipling.  Doubleday. 
$1.50. 

Nine  stories,  some  of  them 
discoursing  of  rebellious  Boers  in 
terms  painfully  harsh  to  the  coun- 
trymen of  the  clergyman  who  de- 
nounced American  rebels  in  <  <■  The 


Man  without  a  Country;"  some 
rehearsing  delightfully  of  absurd 
adventures ;  one  indicating  certain 
army  reforms ;  one  tale  of  curious 
coincidences,  and  two  visionary 
stories,  both  curious,  both  care- 
fully written  with  no  wasted  word. 

Trail  to  Boyland:  Wilbur  D. 
Nesbit.  Bobbs.  ^i.oo. 
Verses  patriotic,  manly,  comic 
and  pathetic,  always  technically 
correct,  and  often  reaching  the 
height  of  genuine  poetry. 

Trixy:  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward .  Houghton .  $1.50. 
A  study  of  a  surgeon  who, 
desiring  to  abandon  his  profession 
at  the  first  sight  of  an  experiment 
upon  a  living  creature  is  compelled 
to  resume  his  studies  and  allows 
them  to  make  him  morbidly  fond  of 
such  experiments.  He  and  a  clever 
lawyer  are  the  suitors  of  a  girl 
whose  pet  dogs  are  stolen  and 
bought  by  the  authorities  of  the 
medical  school,  and  the  fate  of 
both  men  is  decided  by  these  in- 
cidents. The  book  is  an  appeal 
to  sentimentalism  and  naught  else, 
containing  no  arguments. 


luveniU* 


Boy  Captive   of  Old    Deerfield : 

Mary  P.  Wells  Smith.     Little. 

The  true  story  of  Stephen 
Williams,  captured  by  the  Indians 
in  1704.  Puritan  customs  and 
feelings  are  sympathetically  de- 
scribed, Indian  ways  are  explained, 
and  specimens  of  picture  writing 
given. 

Child   at   Play :     Clara  Murray. 
Little. 

A  course  of  elementary  les- 
sons in  reading   illustrated    with 


many  pictures  by  Mr.  Herman 
Heyer,  printed  in  color  and  grey 
washes.  It  is  intended  for  home 
use.     [Four  to  five  years.] 

Flower  Princess  :  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown .     Houghton.     ^  i .  00. 

A  flower  story,  a  Christmas 
story,  a  mermaid  story  and  an  ex- 
travagant tale  of  a  miller  and  his 
ten  sons,  called  the  Ten  Blowers, 
because  with  their  breath  they 
could  move  the  sails  of  the  mill. 
[Five  to  eight.] 
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Hermit  of  the  Cnlebra  Monn- 
tains:  Everett  McNeil.  Dut- 
ton.     ;^i.5o. 

The  "hermit"  has  a  tree 
dwelHng  of  two  stories  in  a  far 
Western  forest,  and  occupies  him- 
self in  perfecting  his  electric  rifle. 
His  son  coming  from  the  East  and 
needing  an  ally  against  hostile  In- 
dians comes  straight  to  that  tree. 
His  father  is  fatally  wounded  in 
the  ensuing  fight,  but  bequeaths  a 
wonderful  gold  mine  and  a  peck 
of  gems  to  the  boy. 

His  Majesty's  Sloop  Diamond 
Bock:  H.  S.  Huntington. 
Houghton.     $1.50. 

The  midshipman  hero  and 
the  old  sailor  who  teaches  him  are 
the  only  fictitious  personages  in 
an  admirably  written  story  of  the 
capture,  defence,  and  surrender 
of  the  * '  sloop, ' '  and  of  Bettes- 
worth's  swift  voyage  to  London 
with  Nelson's  despatches  announc- 
ing Villeneuve's  coming.  [Ten 
to  fifteen.] 

Jack  Tenfield's  Star:  Martha 
James.     Lee.     $1.25. 

A  story  of  a  boy  who  finding 
himself  left  penniless  helps  him- 
self by  many  kinds  of  hard  work, 
but  at  last  perceives  the  import- 
ance of  making  all  his  efforts  in 
one  direction.      [Ten  to  twelve.] 

Jason's  Quest :  D.  O.  S.  Lowell. 
Lee.     $1.00. 

The  story  of  the  Argo  related 
in  modern  English,  well  illustrated 
and  having  a  valuable  series  of 
literary  references  in  an  appendix. 
[Nine  to  twelve.] 


Kristy's  Queer  Christmas :  Olive 
Thome     Miller.         Houghton. 

Fifteen  Christmas  stories,  the 
first  serving  to  unite  the  others. 
All  are  very  pretty  and  the  book 
has  excellent  pictures.  [Eight  to 
twelve.] 

Lady  Spider  :  Harriet  A.  Cheever. 

Estes.      $0.50. 

An  autobiography  of  a  spider 
who  understands  human  motives 
and  human  speech,  quotes  Scrip- 
ture, and  has  some  historical 
knowledge.  She  lives  in  a  king's 
palace  and  aids  the  princess  to 
marry  the  right  prince. 

Lass   of  Dorchester:     Anne  M. 
Barnes.     Lee.      $1.25. 

A  sequel  to  ''Betty  Bleid," 
describing  an  Indian  rising  in 
Carolina  in  1702,  and  including 
the  heroine's  successful  effort  to 
aid  her  father  in  business  troubles. 
[Eight  to  twelve.] 

Little  Colonel  in  Arizona  :    Anne 
Fellows  Johnston.  Page.  ^1.50. 

A  brother  and  sister  tenderly 
devoted  to  their  mother,  a  boy 
unhappily  left  to  his  own  devices, 
and  a  romantic  but  discreet  girl 
are  the  chief  characters  in  a  pleas- 
ant, wholesome  story.  [Ten  to 
thirteen.] 

Lou :  Harriet  A.  Cheever.   Estes, 

^1.25. 

The  heroine  runs  away  from 
an  orphan  asylum  and  after  a  series 
of  impossible  adventures  is  adopted 
by  an  amiable  sea  captain  who 
marries  the  mother  whom  she  had 
supposed  to  be  dead.  [Seven  to 
nine.] 
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Loyalty  Island:  Marion  W.  Wild- 
man.     Page.     $0.50. 

Four  children  have  some  droll 
adventures  when  left  by  their  pa- 
rents to  take  care  of  themselves, 
but  are  kind  and  gentle  to  one 
another,  even  when  very  uncom- 
fortable.     [Six  to  eight.] 

Making  of  Meenie :  Edith  L.  Gil- 
bert.    Lee.     $1.00. 

A  wayward  but  faithful  nur- 
sery maid  and  a  kind  young  girl 
who  attempts  to  instruct  and  polish 
her  are  the  chief  characters  in  a 
fanciful  but  innocent  story. 
[Eight  to  twelve.] 

Mysterious    Beacon   Light : 
George    E.    Walsh.  Little. 

$1-25. 

Three  boys  sail  to  Labrador 
on  a  vessel  owned  and  com- 
manded by  the  father  of  the  fourth, 
who  serves  as  mate.  They  have 
wonderful  adventures  in  the 
ice,  break  up  a  nest  of  wreckers, 
and  recover  a  vessel  of  the  cap- 
tain's long  lost  in  the  ice.  [Nine 
to  twelve.] 

Nathalie's  Sister  :    Anna  Chapin 
Ray.     Little.      $1.25. 

This,  the  last  of  the  ' '  Teddy ' ' 
books,  shows  the  progress  of  a  self- 
ish and  thoughtless  girl  toward 
kind  and  wise  womanhood,  and 
describes  the  antics  of  a  staghound 
puppy.     [Nine  to  fourteen.] 

Old  Hendrik's  Tales:    C.  E. 

Vaughan.     Longmans.     $1.50. 

South  African  animal  fables, 
related  in  English  with  taal  and 
Hottentot  corruptions ;  curious 
and    amusing    in    substance,    but 


likely  to  increase  a  child's  stock 
of  undesirable  phrases.  [Eight 
to  any  age.] 

Our  Little  Cousin  Series.  Our 
Little  Irish  Cousin  ;  Our  Little 
German  Cousin  :  Mary  Hazel- 
ton  Wade.     Page.      $0.60. 

The  Irish  Cousin  is  poor,  but 
hospitable,  generous,  pious,  fond 
of  poetry,  and  learning  ;  Crom- 
well's cruelty  and  O'Connell's 
patriotism  are  described  with  fer- 
vor. The  German  Cousin  lives 
in  the  Black  Forest,  and  fairy 
tales,  music,  and  devotion  to  the 
Emperor  are  the  author's  chief 
topics.      [Six  to  eight.] 

Phyllis'  Field  Friends;  Tree 
Stories :  Lenore  E.  Mulcts. 
Page.      $1.00. 

Descriptions,  stories,  legends, 
and  myths  about  fourteen  species 
of  trees,  and  detailed  descriptions 
of  each  tree  and  its  natural  place 
of  growth,  make  up  the  book, 
which  has  six  excellent  illustra- 
tions printed  in  black  and  green, 
with  decorated  borders.  [Six  to 
twelve.] 

Randy's  Good  Times:  Amy 
Brooks.     Lee.     $1.25. 

A  simply  related  story  of  a 
good  and  wise  young  girl,  respect- 
ful and  obedient  to  her  elders,  and 
in  no  wise  spoiled  by  having  re- 
ceived a  good  education.  [Ten 
to  fourteen.] 

Rider  of  the  Black  Horse :  Everett 
L.    Tomlinson.  JLoughton. 

$1.50. 

One  of  Washington's  couriers 
is  the  hero,  and  during  the  summer 
of  1777    he  manages   to  involve 
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himself  in  a  series  of  adventures* 
with  robbers  besides  those  which 
come  to  him  in  the  course  of  his 
duty.  The  story  inckides  a  good 
account  of  the  season's  campaign. 
[Ten  to  fourteen.] 

Stepping-Stones  of  American 
History :  Reuben  G.  Thwaites, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  John  D. 
Long,  William  Elliot  Griffis, 
and  ten  others.    Wilde.    $2.25. 

These  fourteen  essays  are  well 
described  by  the  title.  They  have 
been  carefully  written  to  fulfil  a 
definite  plan  and  they  are  illus- 
trated with  excellent  colored  pic- 
tures by  Mr.  Frank  O.  Small.  All 
the  writers  are  practised  histori- 
ans.     [Ten  to  any  age.] 

Story  of  Rolf  and  the  Viking^'s 
Bow :     Allen    French.     Little. 

$1.25. 

The  Icelandic  myth  of  Gret- 
tir  the  Strong,  and  of  Snorri  the 
Priest  are  part  of  the  material  of 
an  excellent  story  written  in  sim- 
ple, beautiful  English.  [Ten  to 
any  age.] 


Third  Century  of  Charades: 

William  Bellamy.      Houghton. 

$0.85  net. 

The  difficulty  of  these  char- 
ades is  enhanced  by  pun,  and  their 
solution  is  sometimes  genuine  men- 
tal exercise.     [Twelve  to  any  age.] 

War  Chiefs :    Frederick  A.  Ober. 
Dutton.     $1.50. 

An  account  of  the  Carrib  In- 
dians and  their  relations  with  the 
Spaniards,  displaying  much  ani- 
mosity toward  Columbus,  and 
including  a  very  slight  story. 
[Ten  to  fifteen.] 

Well  in  the  Wood :    Bert  Leston 

Taylor.  Bohbs.  $1.00. 
An  imitation  of  *' Alice  in 
Wonderland, ' '  probably  uncon- 
scious and  very  amusing.  It  is 
delightfully  illustrated  by  Miss 
Fannie  Y.  Cory.      [Six  to  ten.] 

When  the  King  Came :     George 

Hodges .  Houghton .  ^1.25. 
A  simple  account  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord,  written  with  rever- 
ence, but  including  certain  refer- 
ences implying  beliefs  not  held  by 
the  Church. 


Literary  Chat. 


The  Protestant  Press  has  widely  and  favorably  commented  upon  a  General  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  New  York  during  November  of  1905,  at  which  the  various  de- 
nominations are  to  confer,  through  delegates,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  on  some 
common  basis  of  religious  doctrine  and  church-government.  Different  bodies  of 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists  and  others  have  signified  their  allegiance, 
but  the  Episcopal  Church  at  its  Convention  in  Boston  refused  to  take  official  cognizance 
of  the  suggestion.  This  may  be  a  good  omen.  Large  numbers  among  the  clergy 
and  communicants  of  the  Episcopal  Church  have  come  to  realize  the  inconsistency  of 
the  so-called  ♦*  reformed"  or  **  protestant "  principle  which  has  produced  endless 
sects  and  reduced  the  teaching  of  Christ  to  a  code  of  merely  natural  ethics  such  as  any 
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Pagan  might  have  defended  without  appeal  to  the  Gospel.  These  Christians  long 
for  union  with  the  old  Church  whose  head  is  the  recognized  successor  of  St.  Peter  as 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  while  the  Convocation  of  protesting 
Christians  meets  at  New  York,  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  world  will  be  preparing 
for  a  journey  to  the  centre  of  Christendom,  Rome,  there  to  reassemble  in  Vatican 
Council,  in  answer  to  the  call  from  their  chief,  Pius  X,  who  proposes  to  restore  all 
things  in  Christ.  Thirty-five  years  have  passed  since  Pius  IX  convoked  the  twenti- 
eth CEcumenical  or  General  Council.  After  four  sessions  during  eight  months,  De- 
cember 8,  1869,  to  October  20,  1870,  the  assembly  was  prorogued  owing  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  which  called  many  of  the  Bishops  to  their  homes. 
Will  not  its  expected  reunion  in  these  times  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  many  troubled 
and  sincere  souls  outside  the  fold  of  Christ  in  whose  name  they  were  baptized,  to 
seek  rest  and  healing  from  dissension  in  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter  ? 


The  Abbe  Chollet  has  published  an  interesting  and  highly  instructive  volume 
on  the  psychology  of  the  Holy  Souls  {La  Psychologie  du  Purgatoire).  It  is  one  of 
a  series  of  similar  works  in  which  the  author  analyzes  the  condition  of  the  soul  from 
the  subjective  and  objective  points  of  view.  These  views  are  necessarily  limited 
when  we  attempt  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  activity  of  creatures  outside  the  domain 
of  our  planet  or  of  our  own  physical  sense.  But  the  learned  abbe  of  the  Lille  Uni- 
versity has  succeeded  wonderfully  well  in  making  deductions  from  what  we  know  to 
that  which  we  may  legitimately  suppose  to  go  on  in  the  soul-life  of  our  departed 
brethren,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  angelic  spirits,  or  even  the  unfortunate  souls  in  hell. 
He  shows  that  the  activities  of  our  soul  are  permanent,  but  vary  with  the  variation  of 
the  organs  which  serve  them  as  expression.  In  purgatory  the  acts  of  the  soul  are 
those  of  faith  or  knowledge,  of  love  or  the  will,  of  expiation  or  suffering  ;  these  are 
closely  interwoven  and  reciprocal,  as  when  thought  or  reflection  causes  pain,  whilst  the 
pain  in  turn  begets  new  thoughts  of  God's  justice  and  mercy.  There  are  at  once  joy 
and  suffering  in  the  same  act,  joy  begotten  by  hope  and  the  sense  of  reparation,  suffer- 
ing by  the  regret  and  the  pain  of  misused  opportunities  and  injured  gifts  of  God. 
There  is  an  interchange  of  thought  and  merit  between  souls  on  earth  and  those  in 
purgatory,  based  upon  a  likeness  of  common  nature.  It  is  altogether  a  beautiful  and 
even  fascinating  study  which  enables  us  to  understand  better  the  soul  life  in  general, 
not  merely  as  a  matter  of  philosophy,  but  from  the  ascetical  and  mystical  standpoint 
which  engages  the  attention  of  so  many  at  the  present  time  who  desire  to  penetrate 
into  the  secrets  of  the  spiritual  world. 


Thomas  of  Celano,  one  of  the  first  disciples  of  St.  Francis,  and  author  of  the 
Dies  Irae^  wrote  a  life  of  the  Seraphic  Saint,  and  two  hymns  which  were  to  be 
chanted  in  the  office  of  his  festival  (October  4th),  for  St.  Francis  was  dead  only  four 
years  when  he  was  canonized.  The  first  of  these  sequences  is  found  in  several 
editions  of  the  Paris  Missal  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  other  was  printed  from  an 
old  manuscript  by  the  Bollandists  in  1768.  The  versification,  with  its  quaint  rhyming, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Dies  Irae,  and  might  tempt  the  translators  to  essay  an  Eng- 
lish version,  albeit  the  old  hymn  for  the  dead  will  ever  remain  the  unequalled  mas- 
terpiece of  the  humble  Franciscan  Friar. 
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The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Lahguages  and  Literature,  formerly  published 
under  the  title  Hebraica,  brings  an  account  of  the  recent  find  of  a  statue  at  Bismya,  the 
ancient  Udnun,  a  Babylonian  city  mentioned  in  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oldest  piece  of  sculpture  representing  the  human  form  thus  far  known. 
It  bears  an  inscription  on  its  right  upper  arm,  which  reads,  Esar  (temple) ,  Lugal  (King) 
Daddu,  Lugal  Udnunki,  in  hieroglyphic  characters.  The  name  Daddu  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  David,  as  in  the  Phoenician  dialect ;  but  nothing  is  known  of 
such  a  king  of  Babylonia  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  discovery,  or  of  the  city,  the 
ruins  of  which  lie  far  below  those  of  Naram  Sin's  time,  and  thus  suggest  an  age  of 
something  like  4000  B.  C. ,  according  to  the  approved  chronology  which  places  Sargon, 
the  father  of  Naram  Sin,  at  about  3750  B.  C.  Another  interesting  paper  is  by  Mr. 
Breasted,  of  the  Chicago  University,  who,  in  describing  the  geographical  list  of 
Sheshonk  I,  found  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  great  Karnak  temple  (Portico  of  the  Bubas- 
tides),  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  first- known  mention  of  Abraham, 
the  Hebrew  patriarch  The  list  is  a  record,  written  about  925  B.  C.  The  editor. 
Professor  William  Harper,  continues  his  study  of  Hosea  from  7  :  8  to  14:  10.  The 
subscription  price  of  the  Quarterly  has  been  raised  to  ^4.00  a  year. 


The  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  held  at  Boston 
during  the  past  month,  has  refused  to  sanction  the  adoption  in  its  church  services  of 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  English  Bible,  and  holds  its  ministers,  for  the  present,  to 
the  old  English  Version  of  161 1.  The  decision  has  been  criticized  by  other  Protest- 
ant denominations  as  unprogressive  and  absurd.  We  do  not  share  this  view.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  already  clear  that  the  late  revision  of  the  King  James  Bible  will 
need  another  revision  very  soon,  in  view  of  the  recent  textual  criticism  bearing  upon 
the  originals  and  their  history.  The  reformers  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  which  rests  largely  in  the  common  use  of  Scriptural  forms,  must  therefore 
have  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  fresh  change  in  a  few  years,  which  means  an  alter- 
ation of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  well  as  of  the  Bible.  Thus  Protestants  who 
have  said  the  **  Our  Father  "  as  in  the  old  Bibles,  and  have  taught  the  same  to  their 
children,  find  now  from  the  Revised  Version  that  they  learnt  it  a  little  bit  wrong  ;  and 
the  adoption  of  the  new  version  would  be  an  open  confession  in  their  churches  to  that 
effect.  After  three  hundred  years  they  find  that  they  have  to  come  back  to  the  old 
Catholic  version,  with  its  simple  and  crude  English,  but  its  true  substance  of  the 
original  Word  of  God.  And  so  they  are  wise  enough  to  wait  a  little  before  they  trust 
even  the  new  translators  who  have  brought  back  in  so  many  instances  the  old 
Catholic  Rheims  and  Douay  version  as  the  more  accurate. 


Miss  Katherine  Conway's  Family  Sitting- Room  Series  deserves  the  decided 
commendation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Catholic  education  and  particularly  the 
education  of  our  young  women.  The  last  volume  (fifth),  entitled  The  Christian 
Gentlewoman  and  the  Social  Apostolate,  which  appeared  in  parts  in  the  Pilot  (Bos- 
ton), is  now  in  press  (Thomas  Flynn  &  Co.,  Boston).  The  series  makes  a  neat  and 
useful  gift  for  Christmas. 


We  should  be  grateful  to  any  of  our  readers  who  would  inform  us  regarding 
the  publication  of  English  versions  of  the  Dies  Irae  since  1890.     The  subject  is 
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being  treated  exhaustively  in  a  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  The  Dolphin. 
It  would  be  necessary  merely  to  indicate  where  and  by  whom  a  certain  translation 
was  printed. 

Norman  MacLeod  (Edinburgh)  announces  a  new  edition  of  Mackenzie  and 
Logan's  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry y  which  contains  also  the  lives  of  the  Highland 
Bards. 


Professor  R.  Terry,  the  Musical  Director  of  Westminster  Cathedral  (London) 
where  pure  liturgical  Church  music  is  being  carefully  cultivated,  has  published  a 
collection  of  motets  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  by  the  old  masters  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  These  motets  are  arranged  in  scores  for 
male  (men  and  boys)  voices  and  include  such  pieces  as  Palestrina's  O  Bone  Jesu  and 
Jesu  Dulcis  Mernoria,  Allegri's  Adoremus,  Carissimi's  Ave  Verum^  and  other  com- 
positions of  similar  character  by  Byrd,  Farrant,  Phillips,  Vittoria,  Tallis,  and 
Christopher  Tye.     (Cary  &  Co.,  London. ) 


The  History  of  the  "  California  Missions  "  in  course  of  publication  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  promises  to  be  an  interesting  work  for  educators,  inas- 
much as  the  author,  Mr.  Bryan  Clinch,  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the  methods 
of  instruction  introduced  by  the  early  missionaries  among  the  Indians  for  their  social 
and  moral  elevation.  It  shows  what  immense  services  the  Friars,  particularly  the 
Spanish  Franciscans  and  Jesuits,  have  done  in  civilizing  the  rude  races  with  whom 
they  were  brought  into  contact  through  their  zeal  for  spreading  the  Christian  religion 
and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.     The  work  is  to  be  in  two  volumes. 


Father  Sheehan's  most  important  novel,  the  work  of  which  he  himself  says  that 
it  represents  his  best  efforts  thus  far,  and  is  therefore  superior  in  certain  respects  to 
My  New  Curate,  is  the  new  story  Glenanaar,  beginning  this  month  in  these  pages. 
Recently  the  genial  pastor  of  Doneraile  has  published  some  smaller  books,  one  of 
which,  The  Lost  Angel  of  a  Ruined  Paradise,  we  noticed  in  these  pages  a  year 
ago.  It  is  now  reprinted  by  the  Longmans.  The  other  is  a  collection  of  stories, 
one  of  which  (giving  its  title  to  the  volume)  relates  the  adventures  of  a  student  who 
missed  the  priestly  vocation  which  seemed  first  to  lead  him  to  the  seminary.  There 
is  a  strange  prejudice  attached  to  the  character  whom  the  Irish  people  designate  as 
**a  spoiled  priest,"  although  the  judgment  is  often  at  fault  in  such  matters.  The 
volume  contains  other  pieces,  some  of  which  have  already,  we  believe,  appeared  in 
different  weekly  papers.     It  is  being  printed  by  Bums  &  Oates  (London). 


One  does  not  usually  look  for  any  specially  human  interest  in  a  book  on  Greek 
composition.  In  Professor  Spieker's  recent  work  on  this  subject,  however,  the  exer- 
cises have  been  so  happily  culled  from  myth  and  story  as  to  arrest  and  hold  the  stu- 
dent's attention,  even  if  he  be  not  imperatively  drawn  to  render  them  into  Greek. 
But  should  his  taste  or  duty  lead  to  such  rendition,  he  will  find  the  needed  technical 
helps  in  the  notes  and  vocabulary.     (American  Book  Co.). 


Professor  Albert  Carmiencke,  a  director  of  the  International  Society  of  Piano- 
forte Teachers,  writes  an  elaborate  paper  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Musical  Pro- 
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fession  (New  York),  the  organ  of  the  Soci«ty,  in  which  he  seeks  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Papal  Commission  upon  Church  music  proves  by  the  rules  it  lays  down  for  the 
chanters,  its  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  forming  any  valid  opinion  on  musical 
art.  The  issue  of  the  monthly  containing  the  article  reached  us  too  late,  but  we  hope 
to  pay  our  respects  to  Mr.  Carmiencke  in  our  next  number.  He  writes  in  a  profes- 
sedly respectful  tone,  but  with  that  absolute  assumption  of  superior  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  inspires  at  once  a  suspicion  of  his  utter  deficiency  to  judge  of  a  subject 
which  differs  as  widely  from  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  piano-playing  as  the 
language  of  sacred  art  differs  from  the  gossip  of  the  concert  hall. 


Books  Received, 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  ASCETICAL. 

Moral  Briefs.  A  Concise,  Reasoned  and  Popular  Exposition  of  Catholic 
Morals.  By  the  Rev.  John  H.  Stapleton.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago : 
Benziger  Brothers.     1904.     Pp.311.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Bl.  Virgin  Mary.  By  the  Rev.  A.  A. 
Lambing,  LL.D.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers.  1904. 
Pp.  216.     Price,  ^0.35. 

La  Psychologie  du  Purgatoire.  Par  I'Abbe  J.  A.  Chollet,  S.Th.D. 
Paris:  P.  Lethielleux.     Pp.  215. 

Welcome  !  Holy  Communion,  Before  and  After.  By  Mother  Mary  Loyola. 
Edited  by  Father  Thurston,  S.J.  London  :  Burns  &  Oates  ;  New  York,  Cincin- 
cinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers.      1904.     Pp.  358.     Price,  ;^i.oo. 

The  Rosary.  Scenes  and  Thoughts,  by  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Garesche,  S.J.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers.      1904.     Pp.  177.     Price,  j^o. 50. 

Questions  d'Ecriture  Sainte.  Par  le  Rev.  Dr.  Ch.  P.  Grannan,  Prof.  §l 
1' University  Catholique  de  Washington.  Traduit  de  1' Anglais  par  I'abbe  L.  Collin. 
Paris:  P.  Lethielleux.     Pp.  201. 

The  Catholic's  Manual.  A  Prayer- Book  with  Instructions,  Advice,  and  De- 
votions for  the  Catholic  Laity.  By  Tilman  Pesch,  S.J.  With  the  Imprimatur  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Freiburg.  With  Frontispiece.  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B. 
Herder.      1904.     Pp.  xxiv — 709.     Price,  retail,  ^0.90. 

LITURGICAL 

A  Short  and  Easy  Mass  on  the  Theme  "  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus."  No. 
3.  For  Four  Voices,  with  or  without  Organ.  Composed  by  R.  R.  Terry,  Musical 
Director,  Westminster  Cathedral.  London  :  Cary  &  Co.  ;  New  York  :  J.  Fischer  & 
Brother.     1904.     Price  is.  net. 

Short  Mass  in  C.  No.  4.  For  Voices  in  Unison,  with  Organ  Accompani- 
ment. Composed  by  R.  R.  Terry,  Musical  Director,  Westminster  Cathedral.  Lon- 
don :  Cary  &  Co.  ;  New  York:  J.  Fischer  &  Brother.     1904.     Price,  is.  net. 

Ceremonial  for  Altar  Boys.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Britt,  O.S.B.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers.      1904.     Price,  ^0.35. 
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Downside  Motets.  A  Collection  of  Works  by  Masters  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries.  Edited  by  R.  Terry,  Musical  Director,  Westminster  Abbey. 
Volume  I — In  Honor  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

1.  ClBAViT  Illos,   Christopher  Tye.  Price,  Twopence. 

2.  O  Sacrum  Convivium,    Thomas  Tallis.  Sixpence. 

3.  Bone  Pastor,    Thomas  Tallis.  Twopence. 

4.  Ave  Verum,    William  Byrd.  Fourpence. 

5.  Sacerdotes  Domine,    William  Byrd.  Twopence. 

6.  O  Sacrum  Convivium,  Richard  Farrant.  Twopence. 

7.  Ave  Verum,  Peter  Phillips.  Sixpence. 

8.  Ave  Verum,   Carissimi.  Twopence. 

9.  Adoremus,  Allegri.  Twopence. 

10.  O  Sacrum  Convivium,  Palestrina.  Twopence. 

11.  O  Bone  Jesu,  Palestrina.  Twopence. 

12.  Jesu  Dulcis  Memoria,  Vittoria.  Twopence. 
London  :  Cary  &  Co,  ;  New  York  :  J.  Fischer  &  Brother. 

The  Holy  Family  Hymn  Book.  Words  and  Music.  For  the  Use  of  Sun- 
day Schools  and  Children's  Choirs.  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Butler,  Priest 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston.     Boston  :  Thomas  J.  Flynn  &  Co.     1904.     Pp.  115. 

Guide  to  a  Catholic  Church  for  Non-Catholic  Visitors.  By  W.  L,  Fox. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  the  Very  Rev.  R.  A.  O' Gorman,  O.S.A, 
London  :  R.  &  T.  Washbourne  ;  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers. 
1904.     Pp.  106.      Price,  j^o.40. 

Catechetics.  By  the  Rev.  Michael  F.  Glancey.  (No.  8  of  Educational 
Briefs.)  October,  1904.  Issued  quarterly  by  the  Philadelphia  Diocesan  School 
Board.     Pp.  28. 

Prayer- Book  for  Religious.  A  Complete  Manual  of  Prayers  and  Devotions 
for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  all  Religious  Communities.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the 
Particular  Examen  and  to  the  Methods  of  Meditation.  By  the  Rev.  F.  X.  Lasance. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers.      1904.     Price,  ^1.50  7iet. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

At  the  Deathbed  of  Darwinism.  A  Series  of  Papers  by  E.  Dennert,Ph.D.; 
Authorized  Translation  by  E.  V.  O'Harra  and  John  H.  Peschges.  Burlington,  la.  : 
German  Literary  Board.     1904.     Pp.  146.     Price,  ^^0.75. 

Ideals  of  Science  and  Faith.  Essays  by  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Hand,  Editor  of  Good  Citizenship.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. ; 
London  :  George  Allen.      1904.     Pp.  xix — 333.     Price,  J^i.6o  net. 

Hereafter,  or  the  Future  Life  According  to  Science  and  Faith.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Laxenaire,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Sainte  Die.  Adapted 
from  the  French  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Leleu.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  :  B.  Herder.  1904. 
Pp.  104.     Price,  $0.^0  net. 

Socialism.  Its  Theoretical  Basis  and  Practical  Application.  By  the  Rev. 
Victor  Cathrein,  S.J.  Authorized  translation  of  the  Eighth  German  Edition.  With 
Special  Reference  to  the  Condition  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States.  Revised  and 
enlarged.  By  the  Rev.  Victor  F.  Gettelmann,  S.J.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  : 
Benziger  Brothers.     1904.     Price, ;?  1.50  «^/. 

HISTORY. 

A  School  History  of  England.  By  Harmon  B.  Niver,  A.B.,  Teacher  in 
the  New  York  Schools.  New  Yor^  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  American  Book  Com- 
pany.    Pp.  406 — xvi. 
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Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Parish  Schools  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904.  Philadelphia  :  Pub- 
lished by  the  Diocesan  School  Board.     1904.     Pp.  125. 

Saint  Egwin  and  His  Abbey  of  Evesham.  By  the  Benedictines  of  Stan- 
brook.  Illustrated.  Stanbrook  Abbey,  Worcester.  London  :  Burns  &  Gates ; 
Washboume  Art  and  Book  Co.      1904.     Pp.  184.     Price,  $1.25. 

Fetichism  in  West  Africa.  Forty  Years'  Observation  of  Native  Customs 
and  Superstitions.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hamill  Nassau,  M.D.,  S.T.D.,  for  Forty 
Years  a  Missionary  in  the  Gabun  District  of  Kongo-Frangaise.  With  Twelve  Illus- 
trations. New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1904.  Pp.  xix — 389.  Price, 
I2.50  net. 

Aubrey  de  Vere.  A  Memoir.  Based  on  His  Unpublished  Diaries  and  Cor- 
respondence. By  Wilfrid  Ward,  author  of  W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement^ 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  etc.  With  Two  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  Other  Illustrations.  New  York,  London,  and  Bombay  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
1904.      Pp.  xiii — 428.      Price,  ^4.60  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lost  Angel  of  a  Ruined  Paradise.  A  Drama  of  Modern  Life.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  D.D.,  author  of  Luke  Delmege,  My  New  Curate,  etc. 
New  York,  London,  and  Bombay  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1904.  Pp.  v — 168. 
Price,  ;Jli.oo  net. 

American  Short  Stories.  Selected  and  Edited  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
on  the  Short  Story  by  Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in 
Yale  University.  New  York,  London,  and  Bombay :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
1904.     Pp.  xii — 332.      Price,  ili.40  net. 

The  Way  that  Led  Beyond.  By  J.  Harrison,  author  of  Kind  Hearts  and 
Coronets.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  Benziger  Brothers.  1904.  Pp.  222. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Songs  of  the  Birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  With  Illustrations  by 
Albert  Diirer.  Nelson,  N.  H. :  The  Monadnock  Press.  1904.  Pp.  81.  Price, 
I0.50. 

The  Brown  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  With  Eight  Colored 
Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford  New  York,  London,  and  Bom- 
bay :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1904.  Pp.  xii — 350.  Price,  $1.60  net;  by  mail, 
11.75- 

A  Comprehensive  Catalogue  of  Catholic  Books.  In  the  English  and 
German  Languages.  With  an  Introductory  Letter  of  Right  Rev.  Charles  H.  Col  ton, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Buffklo :  The  Buffalo  Volksfreund  Press.  1904. 
Pp.  103. 

American  Literary  Criticism.  Selected  and  Edited  with  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  William  Morton  Payne,  LL.D.,  Associate  Editor  of  The  Dial.  New  York, 
London  and  Bombay  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1904.     Price,  II1.40  net. 

Catholic  Home  Annual.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger 
Brothers.     1905.     Pp.  79.     Price,  I0.25. 

Little  Folks'  Annual  for  1905.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger 
Brothers.     1905.     Pp.  96.     Price,  $0.10. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Adelaide  Procter.  With  Notes  and 
Questions.     Chicago:  Ainsworth  &  Co.     1904.     Pp.  38.     Price,  Jj5o.  10. 
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TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD. 
Ode 


Por  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Definition  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,    December  8, 1854-1904. 

HAIL,  Spouse  of  Christ,  our  pride  and  joy  thou  art  ! 
In  justice  and  in  truth  has  God  set  thee 
On  mountain  top,  that  every  mind  and  heart 
On  land  and  sea 
May  know  and  love  thee.  Mother  of  the  free. 

A  gladsome  vision  thou  of  radiant  light  ! 

All  good  and  truth  and  beauty  are  thine  own. 
For  thee  we  toil ;  we  guard  thee  day  and  night. 
Upon  thy  throne 

A  crowned  queen  :   Christ  loveth  thee  alone. 

In  spousal  robes  He  clothes  thee  as  His  bride. 
And  bids  thee  bear  to  us  His  blessing,  Peace  :  — 

In  holiest  paths  thou  art  appointed  guide. 
That  men  surcease 
Of  woe  may  win  and  from  their  sins  release. 


A  thousand  times  thine  enemies  have  sought 

To  slay  thee,  yea,  a  thousand  times  have  deemed 

Thee  done  to  death,  to  endless  ruin  brought ; 
They  vainly  dreamed — 
A  thousand  times  thou  wert  from  death  redeemed. 
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Amid  this  war  that  rageth  past  all  bound 
We  faint  not ;  yet  full  many  a  demon  foe 

Would  thee  seduce,  or  else  by  force  confound. 
Do  we  not  know 
The  promise — hell  shall  never  thee  o'erthrow? 

Rise,  holy  Church,  break  forth  in  joy  and  praise. 
And  put  on  splendor  !  now  thine  eyes  behold 

How  men  to  honor  thee  crowd  all  the  ways  ; 
E'en  as  of  old 
They  haste  to  thee  from  mount  and  vale  and  wold. 


They  come  from  north  and  south,  from  east  and  west, 

To  glorify  the  Lord  for  gifts  sublime 
Conferred  on  her,  the  Saviour's  Mother  Bless' d. 
Who  saw  thy  prime 

And  watcheth  o'er  thee  till  the  end  of  time. 

Unstained  was  she  by  sin  original, 

And  aye  preserved  Immaculate,  to  shine 

(Foretold  of  God  from  days  primordial) 
Sun-clothed,  a  sign 
The  serpent's  head  to  crush  by  power  Divine. 

All  pure,  she  bore  a  Son  who  was  her  God, 

The  flesh  and  blood  she  gave  Him  ne'er  did  lie 

By  guilt  subjected  unto  Satan's  rod : — 
Our  ransom  high. 
That  flesh  and  blood  in  which  He  was  to  die. 


Uplift,  O  Church  of  Christ,  thy  voice  in  song. 
And  bless  the  God  who  made  her  perfect  pure. 

Hark  !  hark  !  Angelic  hosts  thy  strains  prolong, 
Those  guardians  sure. 
Who  stand  and  fence  thee  while  the  heavens  endure. 

Now  paeans  proud  from  mighty  Rome  upsoar ; 

The  Old  World  and  the  New  chant  forth  their  glee; 
And  Australasia  by  the  surges  hoar 

Of  Southern  sea 

Joins,  festal-crowned,  the  choral  jubilee. 
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And  you,  vast  chiming  orbs  that  whirl  in  space, 

Your  harmonies  with  Heaven's  great  Choirs  unite. 
Let  all  creation  hymn  God's  wondrous  grace 
And  wisdom's  light 
In  Mary,  masterpiece  of  love  and  might. 

M.  Watson,  S.J. 
Melbourne,  Australia. 


A  "BUNCHE"  OF  OLD  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS. 

We  will  cum  gyf  you  a  Crystemesse  songe. 

{Mankind,  325. ) 

A  QUAINTLY  attractive  portion  of  mediaeval  literature  is  the 
Christmas  carol.  In  the  mountain  districts  of  Switzerland, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Danube,  no  less  than 
in  the  Romance  countries,  many  an  old  Christmas  carol  has 
come  down  from  generation  to  generation.  This  is  scarcely 
true  of  England,  where  centuries  of  persecution  have  left  but  few 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  religious  practices.  With  the  regular 
psalmody  of  the  monks  in  the  old  abbeys  and  minsters  dis- 
appeared also  the  popular  religious  song  that  used  to  cheer  the 
folk  at  the  hearth  and  in  the  open  at  intervals  of  rest  from  the 
labors  of  the  day  and  season.  We  may  well  be  grateful,  then,  to 
see  rescued  from  oblivion  what  still  remains— a  number  of  fasci- 
nating Christmas  carols,  particularly  appropriate  at  this  time,  from 
which  we  select  a  few  specimens. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  carol,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  a  generic  term,  and  stands,  like  the  word  ballad,  for  a 
song  accompanying  the  measures  of  a  dance.  Indeed,  both  terms 
have  in  old  English  the  meaning  of  "  a  dance,"  and  by  association 
with  the  rhythmic  music,  which  invariably  sets  the  time  to  the 
movement  of  the  feet,  came  gradually  to  be  applied  to  the  popular 
chants,  and  in  particular  to  the  Christmas  airs. 

These  carols  are  characterized  by  a  piety  of  tone,  a  simplicity 
of  structure,  and  a  joyousness  that  reflect  the  gladness  of  the 
Christmas  season,  rendering  them  unique  in  their  power  of  attract- 
ing and  representing  popular  religious  feeling.     A  good  example 
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of  these  qualities  of  the  Christmas  folk-song  is  furnished  in  the 
following  lullaby  to  the  Holy  Childlat  Bethlehem  :  * 

Thys  endris^  ny^th'^ 
I  saw  a  sy^th 

A  stare  as  bry^t  as  day ; 
And  ever  among' 
A  mayden  song 

Lullay,  by  by,  lullay. 


1  other  (Gothic 
anthar),  i.  e., 
next  night,  or 
th  i  s  night 
again. 

«3  =  gh. 

3  at  inter\-als. 


This  lovely  lady  sat  and  song, 

And  to  hyr  chyld  gan*  say, 
My  sone,  my  broder,  my  fader  der, 

Why  lyest  thou  thus  in  hay  ?  ^  % 

My  swete  bryd,®  § 

Thus  it  ys  betyde,'^ 

Thow  thou  be  kyng  veray  ;  ^ 

But  nevertheless 

I  wyl  not  ses^ 

To  sing  by  by,  lullay. 

The  chyld  than  spak  in  hys  talkyng,"' 

And  to  hys  moder  sayd  : 
I  bekydde"  am  kyng 

In  crybbe  thar  I  be  layd 

For  anngeiles  bry3t 

Done  ^"  to  me  ly^t 

Thou  knowest  it  ys  no  nay ;  ^' 

And  of  that  sy3t 

Thoy  mayst  be  ly3t  ^* 

To  syng  by  by,  lullay. 

Now,  swet  son,  syn  ^^  thou  art  kyng, 

Why  art  thou  layd  in  stall  ? 
Why  ne  "  thou  ordende  "  thi  beddyng 

In  sum  gret  kynges  hall  ? 

Me  thynkyth  it  is  ry^t. 

That  kyng  or  knyght 

*  Percy  Society  Publications,  Vol.  XXIII :  Early  Engl.  Poet.,  X. 
t  The  Percy  Society  MS*  has  sayd  for  gan  say. 
X  p.  S.,  hayd  for  hay. 
\  Y.^.ybyrdiox  bryd. 


*  did   (began 
to).t 


6  hedge  (hed^e- 
born,  in 
S  h  a  k  e  s  p  . 
Henry  VI  = 
humbly  born. 

6  bird. 

7  betide,  come 
to  pass. 

8  very  (truly). 


10  infant  speech. 


11  known,  con- 
fessed.p.part. 
of  kythen,  to 
make  known. 


IS  not  to  be  de- 
nied. 


"light    (of 
heart). 


1"  not. 
"  ordain. 
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Shuld  ly  "  in  good  aray  ; 
And  than  among  ^^ 
It  wer  no  wrong 

To  syng,  by  by,  lullay. 

Mary  raoder,  I  am  thi  chyld, 

Thow  I  be  layd  in  stall, 
Lordes  and  dukes  shal  worsshyp  me 

And  so  shall  kynges  all. 

^e  shall  well  se 

That  kynges  thre 

Shal  come  the  xij  "^^  day. 

For  this  behest  ^^ 

^efe  "  me  thi  brest,^^ 

And  syng,  by  by,  lullay. 

Now  tell  me,  swet  son,  I  the  pray. 

Thou  art  me  leve  ^*  and  dere, 
How  shuld  I  kepe  the  to  thy  pay  ^* 

And  mak  the  glad  of  chere.^® 

For  all  thi  wyll 

I  wol  fullfill. 

Thou  wetyste  "  full  well  in  fay,' 

And  for  all  thys, 

I  wyll  the  kys. 

And  syng,  by  by,  lullay. 

My  der  moder,  whan  tym  it  be. 

Thou  take  me  up  on  loft, 
And  set  me  upon  thi  kne. 

And  handyll  me  full  soft,^® 

And  in  thi  arme 

Thou  hyl ""  me  warme. 

And  kepe  me  ny3t  and  day ; 

If  I  wepe, 

And  may  not  slepe. 

Thou  syng,  by  by,  lullay. 

Now,  syn  it  is  so,  swet  son  * 

That  all  thyng  is  at  thi  wyll, 

I  pray  the  graunte  me  a  bone,^* 
Yf  it  be  both  ry^t  and  skyll.^^ 
*  Percy  MS.  reads  **  Now,  my  sweet  son,  syn  it  is  so." 


18  He. 


"  in  turn  (at  in- 
tervals). 


20  XII,  the 

twelfth. 

-1  promise. 

22  give. 
2»  breast. 


2*  beloved. 

2"  satisfation  = 
how  shall  I 
keep  Thee 
pleased. 

26  face,  counte- 
nance, as  in- 
dicating joy 
of  heart. 


2T  knowest. 
2«  faith. 


2»  gently. 


*®  cover. 


*i  boon,  gift. 
"*  reason,  re; 
sonable. 
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That  chyld  or  man 
That  wyl  or  kan 

Be  mery  upon  my  day, 
To  blyse  hem  bryng, 
And  I  shal  syng, 

Lullay,  by  by,  luUay. 

Hardly  less  charming  is  the  following,  entitled 

Ane  Sang  of  the  Birth  of  Christ.* 

I  come  from  Hevin  to  tell 
The  best  nowellis  ^  that  ever  befell ; 
To  yow  this  tythinges  trew  I  bring. 
And  I  will  of  them  say  and  sing. 

This  day  to  yow  is  borne  ane  Childe 
Of  Marie  meike  ^  and  Virgine  mylde, 
That  blissit  Barne,'  bining*  and  kynde. 
Sail  yew  rejoyce  baith  ^  heart  and  mynd. 

My  saull  aud  lyfe,  stand  up  and  see 
Quha®  lyes  in  ane  cribe  of  tree 
Quhat  ^  Babe  is  that,  so  gude  and  faire  ? 
It  is  Christ,  God's  sonne  and  aire.^ 

O  God  !  that  made  all  creature. 
How  art  thou  become  so  pure  ^ 
That  on  the  hay  and  stray  will  lye. 
Among  the  asses,  oxen  and  kye  ?  ^^ 

O  my  deir  hert,  young  Jesus  sweit. 
Prepare  thy  creddill  in  my  spreit,^^ 
And  I  sail  rocke  thee  in  my  hert. 
And  never  mair  from  thee  depart. 

But  I  sail  praise  thee  ever  moir. 
With  sangs  sweit  unto  thy  gloir. 
The  knees  of  my  hert  sail  I  bow. 
And  sing  that  right  Balulalow." 

*  From  Brand's  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities.  "With  the  tune  of  **  Baw 
lula  low."  He  adds:  AngeluSy  ut  opinor^  loquitur  ^'i.  e.,  I  suppose  an  angel  is  the 
speaker. 


1  news. 


2  meek. 

8  Babe. 
*  benign. 
6  both. 


6  who 

7  what. 

8  heir. 


poor. 


10  kine  (cows). 


"  spirit. 


12  sound  of  a 
cradle- song 
like  "  Lull- 
aby." 
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The  vernacular  church-song  as  also  the  folk-song  are  the  out- 
growth of  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  Church.  St.  Ambrose,  closely 
followed  by  other  hymnologists,  wrote  in  the  style  of  the  popular 
Latin  poetry  of  his  day.  Thus  he  distinctly  departs  from  the 
style  of  classic  verse  which  latter  was  for  the  classes,  whereas  the 
popular  poetry  was  for  and  came  so  to  say  from  the  masses.  The 
Latin  hymn  served  as  a  model  for  imitation  in  the  vernacular. 
The  transition  from  Latin  hymn  to  English  carol  was  nevertheless 
a  slow  process  and  only  through  the  middle  stage  of  mixed  Latin 
and  English  phrase.  This  was  likewise  the  case  with  the  folk- 
song.    The  Agincourt  song*  begins  with  the  refrain  : 

Deo  gracias,  anglia, 
Redde  pro  victoria  !f 

The  words  Alleluia  or  Kyrie  eleison  frequently  recur  in  the 
songs  of  the  transition  period.  Sometimes  the  sentences  were 
interspersed  with  Latin  : 

O  glorious  Johan  evangelyste, 
Best  belovyd  with  Jhesu  Cryst, 
In  cena  Domini  upon  hys  bryst 
Ejus  vidisti  archana.| 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Latin- English  carol  the  following  will 
serve  :§ 

Alleluia^  alleluia^  de  virgine  Maria. 
Alleluia,  alleluia,  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Salvator  mundi,  Domine,  Saviour  of  the  world,  O  Lord, 

Fader  of  hevyn  blessyd  thou  be,  Father  of  Heaven,  blessed  Thou  be, 

And  thi  son  that  commeth  of  the.  And  Thy  Son  that  cometh  of  Thee, 
De  virgine  Maria.  Of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Adesto  nunc  propicius.  Be  thou  now  propitious 

He  sent  hys  sonne,  swet  Jhesus,  He  sent  his  Son,  sweet  Jesus, 

A  man  becum  for  love  of  us  Become  a  man  for  love  of  us, 

De  virgine  Maria.  Of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

*  Probably  written  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  A.  D.  1415. 
f  England  gives  thanks  to  God  for  the  victory  ! 

X  O  glorious  John  the  Evangelist,  best  beloved  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  supper 
of  the  Lord  upon  his  breast,  thou  hast  seen  the  mysteries. 
§  Percy  Society,  vol  xxiii.     Early  Engl.  Poet. 
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Te,  reformator  sensuum, 

Lytyl  and  mekyll,  mor  and  sum, 

Worshyp  that  chyld  that  is  cum 

De  \  irgine  Maria. 

Gloria  tibi,  Domine, 
Thre  persons  in  Trinite, 
Worshepe  that  chyld  so  fre 

De  Virgine  Maria. 


•Thee,  the  reformer  of  our  senses 
Little  and  great  (many),  more  and  some, 
Worship  that  Child  that  is  come 

Of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord, 
Three  Persons  in  Trinity, 
Worship  that  Child  so  free 

Of  the  Virgin  Mary. 


The  Latin  tongue  has  ever  been  a  sweet  sound  in  the  ears  of 
the  children  of  the  Church.  Hence  we  find  it  used  not  only  in 
the  liturgical  hymns,  but  also  in  popular  strains  such  as  : 

Ave  Sanctissima,  we  lift  our  souls  to  Thee  ; 
Ora  pro  nobis,  'tis  nightfall  on  the  sea,  etc. 

The  old  carols  have  come  down  to  us  not  merely  in  words,  but 
in  several  instances  with  their  original  melodies.  J.  A.  Fuller 
Maitland  published  some  years  ago  English  Carols  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century  together  with  the  music  arranged  in  modern  nota- 
tion by  W.  S.  Rockstro.  Of  the  thirteen  pieces  contained  in  this 
collection  ten  are  Christmas  carols,  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing : 


Ther  is  no  rose  of  swych  vertu 
As  is  ye  rose  that  bar  ihesu. 

Alleluya. 

For  in  this  rose  conteynyd  was 
Heuene  &  erthe  in  lytyl  space. 

Res  miranda. 

Be  that  rose  we  may  weel  see 
Ther  be  o  god  in  personys  thre. 

Pares  forma. 

The  aungelys  sungyn  the  scheperdis  to 
Gloria  in  excelsis  deo. 

Gaudeamus. 

(L  eue  we  al  this  werdly  merthe 
And  folwe  we  this  ioyful  berthe. 
Transeamus. 


There  is  no  rose  of  such  virtue 
As  is  the  rose  that  bore  Jesu. 
Alleluia. 

For  in  this  rose  contained  was 
Heaven  and  earth  in  little  space. 

Thing  most  wonderful. 

By  that  rose  we  may  well  see 
There  be  One  God  in  Persons  Three. 
One  in  nature. 

The  angels  sung  to  the  shepherds 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

Let  us  rejoice. 

Leave  we  all  this  worldly  mirth 
And  follow  we  this  joyful  birth. 

Let  us  go  over  (to  Bethlehem). 


In  imitation  of  the    shepherd's  horn,  the    carols  sometimes 
introduced  into  the  refrain  the  words  tirlee,  tirlo.     This  refrain 
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became  peculiar  of  the  Christmas  carol,  and  served  to  call  to  mind 
vividly  the  shepherds  in  days  when  they  watched  the  flocks  in 
England,  piping  upon  their  horns. 

Tyrle,  tyrlo,  so  merylye  the  shepperdes  began  to  blowe, 
Abowt  the  fyld  thai  pyped  full  right, 
Even  abowt  the  middes  off  the  nyght ; 
Adown  frome  heven  thai  saw  cum  a  light, 
Tyrle,  tirlo. 

Off  angels  thar  came  a  company, 
With  mary  songas  and  melody. 
The  shappardas  anonna  ^  gane  them  aspy.         ^  anon. 
Tyrle,  tyrlo. 

Gloria  in  axcalsis  the  angels  song. 
And  said,  who^  peace  was  present  among         ^  how. 
To  every  man  that  to  the  faith  wold  long. 
Tyrle,  tyrlo. 

The  shapperdes  hyad  tham  to  Bathlame, 

To  se  that  blyssid  sons  bama  ;  ^  '^  sunbeam. 

And  thar  they  found  that  glorious  strama.*       *  stream,  ray  (of 

^  °  light;. 

Tyrla,  tyrlo. 

Now  praye  we  to  that  mak  chyld. 
And  to  his  mothera  that  is  so  myld, 
The  wich  was  never  defylad, 
Tyrla,  tyrlo. 

That  wa  may  cum  unto  his  blysse. 
Where  joy  shall  never  mysse. 
Than  may  we  syng  in  Paradice : 
Tirle,  tirlo. 

I  pray  yow  all  that  be  hare. 
Fore  to  syng  and  mak  good  chera. 
In  the  worship  off  God  thys  yere. 
Tyrle,  tirlo. 

Most  of  the  carols  which  have  been  preserved  are  assigned  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  But  many  of  these  are  no  doubt  of  an 
earlier  date.     In  the  course  of  transmission  the  copyists  wrote 
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them  down  in  the  manner  of  'spelling  used  in  their  day  and  in 
their  own  section  of  the  country.  It  was  the  art  of  printing 
which  gradually  reduced  written  English  to  a  uniform  system  of 
spelling.  Before  this,  phonetic  spelling  prevailed.  Hence  the 
difficulty  at  first  experienced  in  reading  Old  English.  No  less 
difficult  is  it  to  read  Shakespeare  in  the  old  editions  of  the  poet's 
works  instead  of  the  modernized  versions.  Even  as  modern 
editors  of  classic  authors  adopt  the  reading  of  our  day,  so  would 
the  copyist  of  old  write  off  the  new  copy  so  as  to  be  read  by  the 
people  of  his  time.  In  this  way  the  date  of  a  Middle  English 
composition  became  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture  from  its  form 
of  spelling,  unless  other  evidence  should  come  to  hand  and  aid 
in  assigning  a  date.  Hence  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  these 
carols  represent  an  original  of  very  ancient  date  of  which  our  copy 
is  merely  the  most  recent  form. 

The  difficulty  at  first  experienced  in  reading  Middle  English 
easily  passes  as  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  old-time  spell- 
ing and  phrasing.  He  then  has  direct  access  to  what  Spencer, 
speaking  of  Chaucer,  termed  the  "  wells  of  English  undefiled." 
It  is  true,  the  polish  and  finish  of  the  later  English  classics  are 
not  found  in  the  Middle  period  ;  but  as  to  true  poetic  quality  the 
literature  of  the  early  period  is  in  many  respects  superior.  Shake- 
speare is  the  culmination  of  mediaeval  culture  and  Middle  English 
letters.  He  is  as  reckless  at  times  of  poetic  technique  as  any 
Middle  English  poet,  but  with  a  giant  grasp  he  gathers  up  all  the 
elements  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Middle  English  minstrel- 
craft.  The  true  poetic  element  permeating  the  old  and  long- 
neglected  masterpieces  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  those 
skilled  in  the  matter.  Ben  Johnson  declared  that  he  had  rather 
been  the  author  of  "  Chevy  Chase  "  than  of  all  his  works ;  and 
Sidney  adds :  "  Certainly  I  must  confesse  my  own  barbarousness 
(sic);  I  never  heard  the  olde  song  of  Percy  and  Duglas,  that  I 
found  not  my  heart  mooued  more  then  with  a  Trumpet."  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  speaking  of  the  ballad  "  Bonny  Barbara  Allen,"  says  : 
"  The  music  of  the  finest  singer  is  dissonance  to  what  I  felt  when 
our  old  dairy-maid  sang  me  into  tears  with  Johnny  Armstrong's 
'  Last  Goodnight,'  or  *  The  Cruelty  of  Barbara  Allen.'  " 

These    judges   hardly  took   into   account    those    particular 
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beauties  of  the  poetic  and  musical  compositions  of  the  old  mas- 
ters which  arise  from  the  purely  religious  fervor  that  expresses 
the  language  and  melody  of  the  heart.  The  Reformation  had 
silenced  the  carol,  and  the  legend  and  the  Mystery  Play.  The 
true  value  of  these  compositions  is  only  now  beginning  to  dawn 
on  the  finer  sensibilities  and  may  find  its  way  back  to  the  people. 
May  the  day  not  be  far  distant  when  the  due  meed  of  apprecia- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  great  Masters  of  Middle  English,  of 
whom  we  take  leave  for  the  present  with  this  charming  little 
carol : 

Be  mery  be  mery  I  prey  yow  euery  chon.    Be  merry  ^  be  merry  ^  I  pray  you  everyone. 

A  princypal  poynt  of  charyte.  A  principal  point  of  charity, 

It  is  mery  to  be  It  is  merry  to  be 

In  hym  that  is  but  oon.  In  Him  that  is  but  One. 

Be  mery.  Be  merry ^  etc. 

For  he  that  is  but  on  in  blys  For  He  that  is  but  One  in  bliss 

To  us  hath  sent  his  sone  ywys  To  us  hath  sent  His  Son,  I  wis,^ 

To  saue  us  fro  foon.  To  save  us  from  foes. 

For  of  a  maydyn  a  child  was  born  For  of  a  Maiden  a  Child  was  born 

To  saue  mankende  that  was  for  lorn  To  save  mankind  that  was  forlorn, 

Man  think  ther  on.  Man,  think  thereon. 

Now  mary  for  thi  sonys  sake  Now,  Mary,  for  thy  Son's  sake, 

Saue  hem  alle  that  merthe  make  Save  them  all  that  mirth  make 

And  lengest  holdy  on.  And  longest  hold  on. 


GLENANAAR. 

A  Story  of  Irish  Life. 

IV. — AsTR^A  AND  Her  Temple. 

GLOOM,  deep,  sepulchral  gloom,  as  of  Phlegethon,  hung 
down  on  the  city  of  Cork,  the  evening  of  October  21,  1829. 
It  was  not  only  that  skies  were  dark  and  weeping,  anticipating  the 
rain  and  sombre  aspects  of  the  approaching  November;  but  a 
heavy  shadow  was  over  the  city,  as  of  some  great  event  transpiring, 
or  some  dread  horror  being  enacted  in  its  midst.  And  such  was 
the  case.      In  the  dingy  courthouse,  dimly  lighted  with  tallow 

*  Certainly. 
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candles  in  tin  sconces,  and  heavy  with  the  damp  air  and  the  heated 
breath  of  hundreds  of  human  beings,  an  advocate  of  the  Crown 
was  putting  forth  all  his  powers  of  eloquence ;  and  satisfying  his 
employers,  the  greater  part  of  his  audience,  and  his  own  profes- 
sional conscience,  by  driving  into  the  jaws  of  death  his  first  batch 
of  victims,  the  four  unhappy  prisoners  who  stared  out  despairingly 
from  behind  the  iron  spikes  of  the  dock.  The  voice  of  this  man, 
clear,  modulated,  precise,  emphatic,  was  the  only  sound  heard  in 
that  chamber  of  death.  It  rose  and  fell  in  waves  of  sound  that 
seemed  to  the  doomed  men  like  the  undulations  of  the  bell  that 
was  tolling  for  their  execution.  And  there  was  a  tone  of  triumph 
in  it,  that  said  plainly :  "  Death  for  you,  my  prisoners  :  and  your 
corpses  the  stepping-stones  to  the  Bench  for  me ! "  It  had  all 
the  fatal  assurance  of  success  in  its  ringing  tones.  There  was  no 
pause,  no  waver,  no  trembling, — only  the  deep  tone  of  the  prison 
bell,  marking  the  inevitable  hour. 

Those  who  heard  it  said :  "  No  use  in  sending  that  case  before 
a  jury !    It  is  a  waste  of  time !  These  men  are  already  convicted !  " 

And  what  was  it  all  about  ?  Well,  it  was  the  old,  old  story, 
with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar  in  Ireland, — the  story  of  injus- 
tice and  revenge ;  cruelty  and  rapine,  and  consequent  hate  and 
reprisals.  Men  will  never  learn  that  wrong  begets  wrong ;  but 
then  you  have  statesmen,  jurists,  philosophers,  political  economists, 
conjecturing  in  Parliamentary  speeches  and  learned  folios  the 
answer  to  the  eternal  riddle : 

Whether  is  worst, 

The  child  accurst. 
Or  else  the  cruel  mother  ? 

The  mother  worst ! 

The  child  accurst ! 
As  bad  the  one  as  th'  other  ! 

It  was  the  lesson  of  every  Greek  drama ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
learned  it.  But  how  easy  the  transition !  How  swift  and  close 
the  cause  and  consequence  ! 

It  was  the  time  of  the  Whiteboy  or  Rockite  agitation.  We, 
who  barely  remember  hearing  our  fathers  speaking  of  it,  retain 
but  one  dim,  troubled  memory  of  that  fearful  time — a  sudden 
thunder  of  tramping  horses  at  midnight,  a  flash  of  white-shirted 
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riders  against  the  dark,  the  sudden  halt  at  some  doomed  house, 
the  awful  summons  to  the  sleepers,  the  flash  and  report  of  pistols, 
the  sudden  order  to  close  up ;  and  again  the  tread  and  trample  of 
the  ghostly  horsemen,  as  they  flashed  in  their  errand  of  destruc- 
tion through  the  night.  When  the  morning  dawned,  a  few  peas- 
ants and  laborers,  here  and  there,  leaned  lazily  on  their  spades,  and 
stared  innocently  and  wonderingly  at  the  yeomanry  as  they  rat- 
tled by.  Their  deeds  were  atrocious,  it  is  said ;  and  the  terrible 
vendetta  was  held  in  fear  and  horror  by  the  people.  And  yet 
these  latter  rather  seek  to  excuse  them.  The  tradition  is,  that  the 
people  were  wrought  to  a  pitch  of  madness  by  the  brutality  exer- 
cised toward  them.  The  English  King  had  come ;  and  the  excit- 
able people,  in  a  paroxysm  of  loyalty  and  hope,  had  rushed 
waist-deep  into  the  sea  at  Kingstown  to  embrace  his  feet.  The 
English  King  had  gone ;  and  sworn  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would 
lay  down  his  crown  and  vacate  his  throne,  sooner  than  grant  them 
emancipation.  In  every  farmyard  in  Ireland,  the  tithe-proctor  was 
busy,  distraining  from  the  poor  for  the  support  of  an  alien  and 
hostile  clergy.  Martial  law  obtained  throughout  the  land,  and 
men  were  hung  by  the  wayside  without  trial  by  roving  bands  ol 
mercenaries  and  yeomanry.  Here,  in  this  parish,  is  shown  the 
field  where  a  poor  woman  hid  a  hunted  rebel  beneath  a  flock  of 
sheep ;  and  here  the  tree  where  an  innocent  man  was  swung  up  by 
the  troopers ;  and  here,  pointed  out  still  in  whispers,  is  the  grave 
of  an  informer.  Very  old  people,  on  their  deathbeds,  speak  of 
that  disastrous  period  as  the  "  bad  times."  It  remains  for  some 
impartial  historian  to  apportion  the  blame  equally  between  gentry 
and  people,  landlord  and  tithe-proctor  and  tenant;  yeomanry, 
who,  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  wrought  murder  and  havoc 
amongst  the  innocent ;  and  outlaws,  who,  against  the  law,  took  a 
fearful  and  an  appalling  revenge.  Between  the  two  were  the 
innocent,  and  law-abiding  and  inoffensive  population,  who  were 
victimized  by  both.  These  were  the  respectable,  well-to-do 
farmers,  who  tried  to  suffer  injustice  in  silence,  and  who,  as  in 
the  case  we  are  going  to  mention,  were  marked  for  vengeance  by 
landlords  and  Whiteboys  alike. 

If  ever  you  come  to  Doneraile,  and  your  journey  should  be 
from  east  to  west,  you  will  pass  a  white  house  on  the  left-hand 
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side  of  the  road,  just  beyond  th^  ancient  graveyard  or  Temple- 
Ruadhan,  and  just  above  the  ancient  castle  of  Ballinamona. 

Here,  Edmund  Burke  came  to  school  when  he  resided  with 
his  relatives  over  there  at  Castletownroche  ;  and  here  lived,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  a  landlord  and  a  magistrate,  named 
George  Bond  Lowe.  We  know  little  of  him,  except  that  he  was 
thoroughly  hated  by  the  peasantry  around ;  and  his  life  was 
sought  more  than  once.  He  has  left  amongst  the  people  the  mem- 
ory of  a  wanton  libertine  and  a  detested  tyrant ;  amongst  the 
gentry,  that  of  an  intrepid  and  fearless  magistrate.  So  history  is 
written ;  and  so  it  remains,  and  will  ever  remain,  a  rather  dubious 
and  discredited  art.  You  can  hardly  believe  a  Guelph  about  a 
Ghibelline ;  and  take  not  the  verdict  of  the  Bianchi  against  the 
Neri.  But  about  the  fearlessness  of  George  Bond  Lowe  there  is 
no  question.  He  was  never  fired  at,  but  he  pursued  his  enemies  ; 
and  in  nearly  every  case  captured  some  would-be  assassin,  and 
had  him  promptly  executed.  Once  his  horse  was  shot  beneath 
him.  He  arose,  leaped  the  hedge,  was  again  fired  at,  fired  in 
return,  and  shot  one  antagonist,  pursued  the  other,  and  grappled 
with  him  and  arrested  him  single-handed,  and  had  him  promptly 
hanged  in  Cork  gaol.  Not  long  after,  the  carriage  of  a  Dr.  Nor- 
cott  was  fired  into  at  the  bridge  of  Ballyvonare,  and  his  footman 
and  groom  severely  wounded.  His  carriage  was  mistaken  for 
that  of  another  obnoxious  landlord.  Admiral  Evans  of  Oldtown. 
Clearly  then  something  was  wrong  in  this  parish  of  Doneraile.  It 
would  never  do  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  gentlemen  cannot 
go  out  to  dine,  without  a  supper  of  musket  balls  and  slugs  from 
blunderbusses.  Some  action  must  be  taken,  prompt  and  decisive. 
But  how  ?  We  cannot  go  round  in  coats  of  mail  and  chain 
armor,  or  with  a  posse  of  special  constables  behind  our  carriages. 
Something  more  expeditious  must  be  sought ;  and  it  must  be 
final  and  decisive,  but  above  all,  judicial.  We  are  representatives 
of  law  and  order ;  and  our  actions  must  bear  the  test  of  a  strictly 
legal  investigation.  Nay,  would  it  not  be  better  to  throw  over 
the  responsibility  on  Astraea  herself?  She  hath  the  scales  and  the 
sword.  Let  her  weigh  in  the  balance,  and  execute  judgment. 
But  on  whom  ?  These  masked  and  white-clothed  assassins  elude 
our  vigilance.  We  cannot  see  them  by  night.  Somebody  must 
mark  the  victims,  and  then  —  ? 
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That  "  somebody  "  is  never  long  wanting  in  Ireland  ;  and  he 
was  promptly  forthcoming  in  this  case.  A  certain  Patrick  Daly, 
with  "  me  cousin  "  Owen,  and  some  others,  is  quite  ready  to  swear 
(for  a  consideration)  to  the  existence  of  a  foul  conspiracy,  having 
for  its  remote  object  the  extermination  of  all  Cromwellian  land- 
lords ;  and  for  its  immediate  and  pressing  purpose,  the  removal  of 
three  marked  men, — Admiral  Evans,  George  Bond  Lowe,  and 
Michael  Creagh.  And  how  many  might  be  implicated  in  this 
plot  of  Hecate  ?  No  less  than  twenty-one,  of  whom  the  Catiline 
is  one  Leary,  an  old  man  of  seventy  years,  and  hitherto  of  un- 
blemished reputation.  It  is  solemnly  sworn  before  a  senate  of 
magistrates  held  in  this  very  room  where  I  am  now  writing,  that 
"  Leary  was  the  captain,  the  leading  conspirator ;  that  in  a  tent, 
at  the  Fair  of  Rathclare,  he  produced  a  paper,  or  agreement,  for 
signature  by  all  who  consented  to  murder  Admiral  Evans,  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  Mr.  Creagh.  Several  signed  the  paper,  and  consented 
to  shoot  the  three." 

Here  then  was  the  whole  affair  in  a  nutshell.  The  conspira- 
tors are  unearthed,  twenty-one  in  all.  The  sleuth-hounds  of  the 
law  are  put  on  their  track.  It  will  be  a  Maccabean  holocaust. 
Twenty-one  corpses,  dangling  in  the  frosty  air  of  a  November 
morning,  will  assuredly  strike  terror  into  the  whole  army  of  the 
disaffected.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  Dalys  are  utterly  disrep- 
utable ruffians,  whose  word  or  oath  no  man  would  believe.  It  is 
also  true  that  Leary,  with  his  burden  of  seventy  years,  paying 
;^230  a  year  by  sheer,  honest  labor  to  the  landlord  whose  murder 
he  was  sworn  to  be  encompassing,  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
rectitude.  And  so  of  the  others.  What  matter  ?  Astraea  is 
blindfolded,  if  not  blind.  And  is  there  not  a  beautiful  old  Crom- 
wellian doctrine,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  from 
that  sainted  soldier  of  fortune  :  "  If  you  could  kill  the  nits  you 
are  safe  from  lice  ?"  This,  of  course,  only  applied  to  babies — the 
spawn  of  rebels.  But  why  may  we,  too,  not  extend  it  to  parents 
and  grandparents  ?  Surely  the  converse  is  equally  true  :  "  If  we 
exterminate  the  lice  there  is  little  to  fear  from  nits !"  Allans, 
then! 

And  so,  on  this  dull  October  afternoon,  Doherty,  Solicitor 
General,  "  a  man  of  fine  physique  and  gentlemanly  presence," 
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is  bearing  down  on  his  quarries  with  all  the  tact  and  determina- 
tion of  a  sleuth-hound  of  the  law.  This  is  a  cmise  celebre,  to  be 
tried  by  a  Special  Commission,  sent  down  by  Dublin  Castle. 
The  panic-stricken  gentry  cannot  wait  for  the  ordinary  Assizes. 
The  case  came  before  Judge  Grady  at  the  last  sittings  in  the 
summer ;  but  his  Lordship  clearly  did  not  believe  in  the  prisoners' 
guilt,  for  he  said,  with  much  solemnity  and  significance,  "  that  he 
perceived  that  seventeen  persons  were  charged  with  having  par- 
ticipated in  this  conspiracy.  If  bills  in  this  case  should  go  before 
the  grand  jury,  and  he  was  not  certain  they  would,  he  besought 
that  they  should  not  be  found  without  their  having  received  the 
weightiest  consideration!'  And  out  of  an  immense  jury  panel  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  altogether  those  of  the  county  gentry, 
but  thirty  answered  their  names.  And  so.  Judge  Torrens  and 
Judge  Pennefather,  duly  commissioned,  and  clad  in  red,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  terror,  and  white  ermine,  symbolical  of  legal  purity,  are 
bending  over  their  note-books,  and  jotting  down  the  excellent 
points  the  eloquent  and  most  gentlemanly  advocate  is  making. 
Stenography  was  not  then  the  fine  art  it  is  to-day ;  but  there  exist 
reports  of  that  famous  speech,  from  which  a  few  sentences  are 
worthy  of  being  culled :  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  highly  gratified  at 
seeing  such  an  array  of  the  rank,  property,  and  influence  of  your 
great  county,  assembled  together  upon  this  occasion,  rallying 
around  those  laws  which,  no  doubt,  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to 
support  .  .  .  With  respect  to  the  finding  of  two  grand  in- 
quests, even  their  decision  will  fail,  unless  the  petty  jury  coincide; 
and  when  I  see  before  me  such  a  selection  of  the  grand  yeomanry 
of  this  county,  I  feel  confident  the  subject  will  undergo  the 
strictest  scrutiny  ...  I  would  call  your  special  attention  to 
the  case  of  Leary,  who,  removed  from  the  temptation  of  poverty, 
remains  aloof  in  comparative  security,  sending  out  his  less  guilty 
emissaries  to  execute  his  bloody  edicts.  If  the  jury  believe  these 
facts,  his  is  not  a  case  that  will  excite  the  greatest  sympathy.  It 
is  likely  he  will  find  many  to  speak  for  him  as  to  character ;  but 
if  the  facts  against  him  be  proved,  what  will  character  avail  ? 
Of  what  avail  is  it,  that  he  be  industrious  in  his  pursuits,  faithful 
in  his  contracts,  and  sober  in  his  habits,  if  foul  conspiracy  and 
midnight  murder  can  be  laid  to  his  charge,  and  traced  to  his  sug- 
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gestions  ?  There  is  a  reign  of  terror  that  coerces  character.  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  any  such  will  display  itself  here, — that  the 
high-minded  gentry,  the  impartial  magistrates,  or  independent 
yeomanry  of  the  county  will  stoop  to  such  a  mode  of  conciliat- 
ing a  disgraceful  and  paltry  popularity." 

"  High-minded  gentry  ! "  "  Impartial  magistrates  ! "  "  Inde- 
pendent yeomanry ! "  Where  then  were  the  prisoners'  peers  ? 
Where,  but  set  aside,  and  rejected,  as  they  always  have  been  ? 
The  very  walls  of  that  courthouse,  could  they  speak,  would  echo 
as  their  first  articulate  sound :  "  Stand  by  ! " 

Nay,  in  the  whole  vicinity,  not  a  peasant,  or  a  laborer  was 
to  be  seen.  The  gentry  filled  the  jury-room,  overflowed  into 
the  benches  of  the  court  and  out  into  the  avenues.  They 
thronged  the  steps,  and  stretched  along  the  streets,  where 
cavalry  and  yeomanry  patrolled  in  rank  and  file,  sentinels  of 
justice,  and  symbols  of  power.  But  the  frieze-coat  of  the 
peasant  was  nowhere  to  be  seen;  nor  the  long,  deep-hooded 
cloak  that  wrapped  the  mothers,  or  sisters,  or  wives  of  the  men 
already  doomed  to  death.  Fear  kept  them  apart  from  those  they 
loved.  It  was  the  Red  Terror  again,  transplanted  from  the  Seine 
to  the  Lee.  A  look  or  a  nod  of  recognition,  and  they,  too, 
might  be  looking  from  between  the  spikes  of  that  dreadful  dock. 
And  this  terror  originated  in  the  panic  of  the  landlord  class,  whose 
dread  drove  them  hither  in  crowds  as  if  to  seek  mutual  support. 
Fear  is  more  fatal  than  hate.  And  hence  they  thirsted  for  this 
banquet  of  blood.  It  is  all  well  here,  for  here  are  the  cavalry 
and  yeomanry,  and  here  are  our  lusty  selves,  side  by  side.  But 
what  shall  it  be,  if  the  accused  go  free,  and  we  have  to  return 
to  our  isolated  chateaux, — to  barred  windows  and  loaded  pistols 
there  by  the  black  mountain  or  the  lonely  river  amongst  the  nests 
of  Whiteboys  and  rapparees  ?  No,  there's  but  one  thing  clear, — 
a  judgment  that  shall  make  the  country  white  with  terror  from 
the  Glen  of  Aherloe  to  the  sea ! 

And  so,  all  day  long  on  that  eventful  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, approver  after  approver  came  upon  the  witness-table  and 
swore  coherently  and  categorically  to  the  guilt  of  these  four  men 
behind  them.  Why  should  they  not  ?  Were  not  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  worth  grasping  even  at  the  price  of  awful 
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perjury  ?  Are  there  not  desert  places  away  in  unsurveyed  America 
or  in  aboriginal  Australia  where  their  names  shall  never  be  heard, 
and  Nemesis,  the  ever-pursuing,  the  all-seeing,  cannot  find  them  ? 

Two  counsel  were  set  apart  by  the  judges  for  the  prisoners. 
They  were  able  men  enough  to  argue  out  a  breach  of  promise 
case,  or  get  probate  of  a  will  refused  in  the  Four  Courts.  Here, 
they  were  powerless  as  infants  to  deal  with  those  rascals,  hardened 
in  iniquity  and  trained  in  their  devilish  vocation.  A  practised 
lawyer  would  have  seen  through  them  at  once.  Chief  Justice 
Grady  at  the  last  Assizes  warned  the  Grand  Jury  not  to  bring  in 
bills  against  these  prisoners  on  the  mere  evidence  of  the  informers. 
But  this  is  a  Special  Commission — and  its  specialty  is  to  try — no, 
to  convict  these  unhappy  men.  McCarthy,  leading  counsel  for 
the  prisoners,  was  a  well-meaning  but  weak  man.  The  Solicitor 
General  awed  him;  he  had  to  address  a  jury  of  gentlemen,  and 
there  was  a  general  conviction  in  the  air  all  around  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  Clearly,  he  must  do  his  duty  and  no  more, 
which  generally  means  it  is  not  done  at  all.  For,  why  did  he  not 
produce  the  prisoners'  witnesses  ?  They  flung  it  in  his  face  from 
the  dock,  and  told  him  plainly  he  had  betrayed  them.  The  junior 
counsel,  Pigot,  was  a  learned  man,  an  elocutionist,  more  or  less 
of  a  dilettante ;  but  attitudinizing  before  a  cheval-glass  in  your 
library  is  not  the  best  way  to  prepare  for  the  arena.  No  man, 
not  even  the  poet,  needs  to  be  dowered  with  the  "  scorn  of  scorn, 
the  hate  of  hate,"  so  much  as  an  advocate  pleading  between  life 
and  death. 

On  Thursday  night  the  case  for  the  Crown  closed ;  the  case 
for  the  prisoners  was  never  opened.  But  on  Friday  morning,  as  the 
Solicitor  General  had  anticipated,  witnesses  were  called  as  to  char- 
acter,— the  weakest  defence  that  can  be  made  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Dr.  O'Brien,  parish  priest  of  Doneraile,  who  built  the  parish  church 
and  convent  yonder,  testified  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  four 
prisoners, — to  the  special  respectability  of  Leary.  Mr.  Harold- 
Barry,  a  Catholic  magnate  and  a  sturdy,  masculine  character,  gave 
similar  evidence,  was  examined  and  cross-examined  by  Doherty. 
Evidence  invulnerable  and  positive, — such  a  man  could  not  be 
guilty  of  such  a  crime.  You  appear  sympathetic,  friend.  May  it 
not  be  that  you  are  in  the  conspiracy  yourself?     What  if  we 
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should  discover  that  you,  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  his  Majesty,  hold 
another  commission  as  Captain  of  the  Whiteboys  ?  Harold- Barry 
turns  scornfully  on  his  heel  and  leaves  Doherty,  "  a  gentlemanly 
man,  of  fine  appearance,"  somewhat  disconcerted.  Others,  wit- 
nesses as  to  character  and  conduct  and  general  good  repute,  come 
on  the  witness-table, — some,  let  it  be  said  to  their  infinite  honor, 
landlords  and  magistrates,  who  broke  through  the  iron  regulations 
of  caste  and  creed  to  testify  against  judicial  murder.  Lastly,  an 
old  man  stepped  on  the  table, — Leary's  landlord,  and  father  of  the 
Michael  Creagh  whose  life,  it  was  said,  had  been  conspired  against. 
He  was  about  the  same  age  as  the  prisoner,  Leary ;  and,  as  he 
mounted  the  steps,  their  eyes  met.  What  shall  it  be  ?  We,  land- 
lord and  tenant,  have  stood  side  by  side  for  fifty  years,  met  our 
obligations  nobly  (witness  these  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
annually  paid  by  that  man  in  the  dock),  coursed  these  mountains 
together,  fished  that  river  side  by  side,  broke  bread  and  ate  salt 
in  that  whitewashed  cottage  above  the  Awbeg.  Are  we  now  to 
part  ?  The  traditions  of  his  class,  his  love  for  his  son,  his  own 
safety,  pull  one  way.  Honor  and  loyalty,  the  other.  "  I  swear," 
he  cried,  lifting  his  hand  to  heaven,  "that  I  believe  these  men 
guiltless  of  the  charge  against  them.  No  evidence  shall  ever  con- 
vince me  that  Leary  had  hand,  act,  or  part  in  any  attempt  on  the 
life  of  my  son."  Noble  words !  and  noble  old  man  !  If  there  had 
been  a  few  more  of  your  type  the  tragic  history  of  Ireland  would 
never  have  been  written.  What  a  ray  of  sunshine  these  words 
shot  across  the  gloom  of  that  wretched  courthouse !  How  the 
prisoners  must  have  felt !  Death  now  is  easy  after  such  a  noble 
vindication. 

And  it  was  death  !  Judge  Torrens,  a  dark,  sullen  frown  on 
his  face,  charged  home  against  the  prisoners.  The  jury  did  not 
even  retire.  After  five  minutes'  consultation,  they  returned  their 
verdict.  Guilty.  Torrens  assumed  the  black  cap,  and  sentenced 
the  four  prisoners,  Leary,  Shine,  Roche,  Magrath,  to  be  executed 
on  November  14th,  following.  As  they  left  the  dock,  Leary,  cried  : 
"  We  are  murdered  !  There  is  no  justice  here !  There  is  nothing 
for  us  but  revenge!"  Quite  so!  Judicial  murder!  Revenge  I 
Our  corpses  swinging  here  in  the  air  of  a  wintry  morning,  and  your 
brains  blown  out  there  under  the  black  mountains  of  Limerick, 
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A  pretty  cycle  of  events,  is  it  not  ?  Cause  and  effect ;  effect  and 
cause,  ad  infinitum !  So  runs  the  whole  ghastly  genealogy  of 
Irish  history : — 

Cromwell  begat  massacres  and  burning ;  and  massacre  and 
burning  begat  reprisals;  and  reprisals  begat  Penal  Laws;  and 
Penal  Laws  begat  insurrection ;  and  insurrection  begat  the  Union  J 
and  the  Union  begat  outlawry ;  and  outlawry  begat  Whiteboyism ; 
and  Whiteboyism  begat  informers  and  judicial  murders ;  and  judi- 
cial murders  begat  revenge,  et  da  capo.  Surely  Astraea  hath  left 
the  earth.  Not  yet!  She  is  called  back  peremptorily  for  just  a 
little  while ;  and  by  a  voice  she  cannot  disobey. 

Chapter  V. — A  Night  Ride. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  put  in  language  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  the  consternation  that  fell  upon  the  whole  city,  when  at 
six  o'clock  on  that  fatal  Friday  evening,  the  court  broke  up,  and 
the  alarming  tidings  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  charge 
of  Chief  Justice  Grady  at  the  last  Assizes,  the  difficulty  in  impan- 
elling a  jury,  the  tradition  that  no  conviction  could  be  obtained 
on  the  evidence  of  approvers,  unsupported  by  direct  or  circum- 
stantial evidence,  had  made  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  friends  of  the 
accused  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  secure  the  services  of 
counsel.  Now  all  was  changed.  The  convicted  prisoners  were 
warned  to  expect  no  mercy ;  and,  as  the  same  evidence  was  forth- 
coming in  the  subsequent  trials,  for  the  informers  had  boasted 
they  would  "  swear  up  to  the  mark,"  that  is,  to  secure  convictions 
for  the  Crown,  it  was  clear  there  was  no  hope  for  the  remaining 
seventeen  prisoners  whose  trials  were  to  follow.  Despair,  deep 
despair  was  upon  the  souls  of  many  who  had  come  up  from  the 
country  to  stand  by  father,  or  husband,  or  brother,  in  this  supreme 
crisis  of  their  lives.  There  was  just  one  faint  gleam  of  hope. 
The  Solicitor  General  had  announced  that  the  trial  of  the  next 
batch  would  be  deferred  to  Monday  morning.  It  would  never  do 
to  lock  up  a  loyal  jury  for  forty-eight  hours.  In  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  a  hurried  conclave  was  held  of  all  the  prisoners' 
friends.     No  one  knew  who  were  to  form  the  next  batch  of  pris- 
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oners  to  be  placed  on  trial.  But  no  matter !  All  were  friends 
and  neighbors  here.  All  should  stand  or  fall  together.  Yes ! 
but  what  hope  ?  The  same  judges,  the  same  approvers,  the  same 
prosecutor,  and  a  similar  jury.  Given  these  factors  you  must 
necessarily  have  the  same  result.  Certainly,  if  no  one  can  be 
found  to  knock  that  process  to  bits,  and  by  breaking  up  one  fac- 
tor, break  up  the  whole  result.  But  where  can  he  be  found  ? 
There  is  but  one  man  in  Ireland — in  the  world — that  can  do  it ; 
and  he  is  ninety  miles  away  in  his  home  by  the  Atlantic.  Nay, 
he  is  engaged  for  a  great  meeting  in  Tralee  to-morrow  about  the 
everlasting  question  of  Tenant-right.  There  is  no  train, ino  tele- 
graph, no  postal  service.     It  is  impossible  ! 

Nay,  not  impossible  to  such  love  as  brother  has  for  brother. 
They  speak  of  a  certain  horse  in  the  city  here,  broad-chested, 
sinewy,  deep-winded.  He'll  do  the  journey  to  Macroom  if  put  to 
it,  and  there  we  get  a  relay  of  horses  for  the  west.  And  you  ? 
Yes,  I,  William  Burke,  whose  brother  is  over  yonder  awaiting 
trial, — I  will  ride  to  Derrynane  Abbey,  I  will  see  the  Counsellor, 
I  will  offer  him  your  behests,  and  bring  him  hither  if  I  can.  But 
his  fee  ?  That's  easily  settled.  In  one  hour,  a  hundred  guineas 
are  collected,  the  horse  is  duly  fed  and  caparisoned,  a  little  group, 
outside  the  city,  bid  the  young  night-rider  God-speed !  pat  his 
gallant  horse  on  the  neck,  grip  his  hands  in  a  farewell ;  and  the 
lights  of  Cork  sink  behind  him,  swallowed  in  utter  darkness  as  he 
plunges  into  the  night. 

It  was  a  wet,  warm  night,  dark  as  Erebus ;  and  the  twain,  steed 
and  rider,  knew  nothing  of  the  road.  All  they  knew  was,  that 
they  should  follow  for  some  time  the  course  of  the  river,  which 
they  could  hear  murmuring  on  the  left,  as  it  tore  over  stones  and 
pebbles  on  its  mad  rush  to  the  sea.  They  were  soon  splashed 
with  mud  from  head  to  heel,  and  the  soft,  warm  rain  had  pene- 
trated under  and  through  the  light  garments  the  rider  wore,  that 
his  weight  might  lie  easy  on  the  gallant  animal,  on  whose  endur- 
ance and  swiftness  so  many  lives  were  now  depending.  But 
neither  animal  nor  rider  felt  aught  but  the  stimulus  of  some 
mighty  force  that  summoned  all  their  energies,  and  made  their 
success  a  triumph  beyond  description,  and  their  failure, — well, 
as  the  thought  of  its  possibility  flashed  across  the  young  man's 
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mind,  a  great  lump  came  into  his'throat,  and  he  had  to  gulp  down 
his  emotion.  His  brother — the  lad  who  was  endeared  to  him  by 
a  thousand  associations,  of  childhood,  boyhood  and  manhood,  was 
within  possible  distance  of  the  hangman's  grasp, — and  oh  !  it  was 
too  terrible  to  think  of  it !  He  freed  his  bridle  hand,  and  dashed 
it,  wet  with  the  rain  of  that  winter's  night,  across  his  eyes,  and 
urged  the  brave  animal  more  swiftly  onwards  on  their  great  mis- 
sion. He  saw  but  the  pale  glimmer  of  the  road  before  him,  and 
now  and  again  the  ghostly  trees  that  loomed  up  against  the  sky 
and  disappeared.  He  heard  only  the  swish  of  the  rain,  that 
streamed  on  his  face  and  hands,  and  the  hollow  murmur  of  the 
river  on  his  left.  Now  and  again  he  dashed  past  some  laborer's 
cottage,  saw  the  glimmer  of  light  against  the  tiny  window-pane, 
or  perhaps,  if  the  half-door  were  open,  the  humble  family  sitting 
around  their  frugal  supper,  and  thought  of  their  happiness,  and 
his  own, — O  God  !  so  great  a  trial.  And  it  spurred  him  onwards 
into  the  night.  People  passed  him,  and  leaped  aside  into  ditches 
from  the  furious  horseman,  who  tore  through  mud  and  slush  along 
the  road.  "  Life  and  death  !"  they  cried  to  one  another ;  "  'tis  a 
ride  for  life  or  death."  Children  cowered  over  the  half  smoulder- 
ing embers  in  their  cabins  when  the  swift,  heavy  tread  of  the  gallop 
smote  their  ears,  and  they  whispered :  "  The  headless  horseman  !" 
Once  or  twice,  a  word  of  warning  was  shouted  after  him,  but  he 
heeded  it  not.  There  was  one  fearful  object  behind  him,  the  phan- 
tom of  a  horrible  dread,  and  one  objective  before  him, — the  man 
who  could  exorcise  that  phantom,  and  he  knew  naught  else.  A 
few  times  he  had  to  rein  up  before  a  blazing  forge,  or  a  laborer's 
dwelling,  to  ask  the  way,  whilst  the  villagers,  frightened  at  his 
appearance,  and  his  panting  horse,  would  ask : 

"  What  is  it,  boy  ?     A  sick-call  ?  " 

"  A  death-call,"  he  would  answer.  "  Which  road  ?  quick, 
quick." 

And  they  would  point  it  out,  with  a  muttered  ejaculation,  as 
the  phantom  horseman  disappeared  in  the  darkness  :  "  God  save 
us  all,  this  blessed  and  holy  night !  " 

At  last,  without  stumble  or  accident,  the  horse  and  rider  burst 
into  the  streets  of  Macroom  about  nine  o'clock,  and  drew  up  at 
the  principal  inn.    It  was  a  strange  apparition  and  presently  drew 
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a  crowd.  A  great  cloud  of  steam  arose  from  the  chestnut  coat  of 
the  horse,  as  he  stood  there  panting  and  covered  with  sweat ;  and 
a  similar  cloud  arose  round  the  rain-soaken  garments  of  the  rider. 
And  whither  is  thy  night-ride  ?  was  the  cry.  Rest  here !  Horse 
and  man  both  need  it ! 

"  Rest  ?  "  cried  the  young  man.  "  I  have  done  but  a  fraction 
of  my  journey.  Good  friends,  food  and  a  drink  for  this  poor 
animal,  and  a  morsel  of  food  for  myself  Then,  a  fresh  horse,  it 
he  is  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  and  I'm  off  again !  " 

"  But  whither,  boy  ?  No  man  ever  rode  like  that  before, 
except  to  flee  death,  or  win  a  wife !  " 

And  he  explained. 

"  Derrynane  ?  O'Connell  ?  Sixty-five  miles  as  the  crow  flies  ! 
Nonsense,  man,  the  thing  is  impossible.  Somebody  arrest  that 
boy !     He's  gone  clean  mad !  " 

But  he  only  listened,  and  ate  and  drank,  and  said  nothing. 

The  ostler  came  forward. 

"  Not  a  horse  to  be  had  in  Macroom.  All  gone  up  to  the 
Assizes.  Big  business  there !  and  all  the  lawyers  and  gentry  are 
gone  up." 

The  boy's  heart  sank.  He  looked  at  the  weary,  foam-flecked 
horse,  thought  of  the  seventy  miles  of  road,  declared  it  in  his 
judgment  an  impossible  feat.  But  then  the  face  of  his  brother, 
John,  staring  out  from  the  dock,  rose  before  him. 

"Look  here,  men  of  Muskerry,  I  am  riding  to-night  as  no 
man  ever  rode  before.  We  are  all  on  the  same  side.  The  halter 
is  around  my  brother's  neck  to-day.  To-morrow  it  may  be  around 
yours,  or  your  sons'.  Is  there  no  horse  to  be  had  ?  I  was  told  I 
could  get  a  change  of  horses  here !  " 

They  greatly  pitied  him.  But  no  !  not  a  horse  was  to  be  had. 
If  McWilliams  could  not  give  one,  there  was  nowhere  else  to 
look,  unless  he  would  take  some  farmer's  garron,  that  would  pitch 
him  before  he  was  half  a  mile  on  the  road.  But  to-morrow, 
Sunday,  the  farmers  would  be  in  town,  and  they  would  search 
Muskerry  for  him . 

"  To-morrow !  Alas !  to-morrow  would  be  too  late !  Seventy 
miles  to  go  and  ninety  to  return ." 

A  gleam  of  hope  shot  up. 
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"  Can  you,  good  people,  let  me  have  a  relay  of  horses  here  for 
the  Counsellor  and  myself  to-morrow  night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  lad,  if  they  are  to  be  had  in  Muskerry.  Twenty,  if  you 
like,  and  stout  men  to  lead  them." 

"  Can  you  send  forward — say  twenty  miles  or  so — a  horse  or 
two  ?     The  Counsellor  will  probably  drive." 

"Ay,  ay,  lad,  it  shall  be  so.  They'll  meet  him  at  Keim-a-neigh, 
or  beyond  Inchigeela,  so  surely  as  I  hold  the  Muskerry  Hotel." 

"  A  thousand  thanks !  Now,  give  him  his  head,"  and  forward 
again  into  the  night ! 

And  the  women  said  "  God-speed !  Surely  God  and  His 
Mother  will  help  him !  The  brother  of  such  a  cradle  must  be 
well  worth  saving !  " 

This  time  he  missed  the  companionship  of  the  river.  He  had 
now  to  plunge  into  a  wild,  savage  country,  across  moorlands 
black  with  bog  and  turf,  through  deep  valleys  and  horrid  crevasses 
between  mountains,  where  the  dark  night  was  even  blacker  than 
in  the  open,  and  he  had  to  trust  entirely  to  the  instincts  of  his 
horse.  He  leaned  forward  and  patted  the  neck  of  the  noble 
animal  and  said  :  "  So  far,  so  good  !  But  the  worst  of  our  journey 
is  before  us.     Can  you  do  it  ?  " 

And  the  faithful  beast,  as  if  he  understood,  threw  back  his 
ears,  as  if  to  say : 

"  Yes !  barring  accidents — the  casting  of  a  shoe,  a  stone  on 
the  road,  a  mountain  torrent,  or  a  broken  bridge, — I  shall  carry 
you  to  your  destination !  "  For  who  shall  say  that  some  secret 
instinct  does  not  awaken  in  the  minds  of  these  poor  dumb  beasts, 
faithful  servitors  of  man ;  or  that  some  subtle,  electric  influence 
does  not  pass  from  rider  to  horse  and  make  them  for  the  moment 
one  ?  At  least  this  brave  animal  breasted  the  night  and  faced  the 
struggle  before  it,  as  if  he  knew  that  some  great  trust  was  reposed 
in  him,  as  he  strode  along  through  the  darkness.  For  now  no 
light  in  the  cottages  by  the  wayside  cast  a  cheerful  gleam  across 
the  rider's  path.  All  was  hushed  into  darkness  and  a  silence 
broken  only  by  the  hollow  hoofs  that  echoed  through  the  black- 
ness, and  the  far-off  bark  of  some  farmer's  collie,  awake  in  the 
watches  of  the  night.  It  was  midnight  as  they  passed  Inchigeela, 
leaving  Lough  Lua  on  the  left,  and  the  horse's  hoofs  began  to 
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thunder  and  wake  dreadful  echoes  from  cliff  to  cliflf  amongst  the 
passes  that  guard  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry.  He  guessed  from  the 
descriptions  he  had  already  heard  that  they  were  now  beyond 
the  frontier ;  but  the  whole  width  of  Kerry  was  before  them,  afar 
to  the  very  headlands  that  have  breasted  the  Atlantic  since 
Creation.  Will  the  brave  animal  do  it  ?  Well,  who  knows  ?  And 
surely  God  is  with  us.  A  little  after  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  a 
faint  pearly  light  behind  him  foretold  the  dawn ;  and  soon  the 
mists  cleared  away,  and  he  saw  beyond  the  cloud  of  steam  that 
rose  from  his  horse's  neck  and  haunches  that  they  were  passing 
through  glens  and  valleys  of  great  loveliness,  though  the  winter 
was  upon  them,  and  the  shadow  of  the  night.  Cattle  browsed 
peacefully  along  the  meadows  that  skirted  the  wayside ;  and  here 
and  there,  on  knolls  and  between  rocks,  hidden  in  moss  and 
lichens,  sheep  lay  quietly  awaiting  the  fuller  dawn  to  go  to  their 
pasturage  again.  Signs  of  life,  too,  became  soon  visible  amongst 
this  early-rising  and  industrious  people ;  and  the  weary  rider  was 
able  to  dismount  and  get  food  and  drink  for  his  horse  and  himself 
And  everywhere  the  same  sympathetic  inquiries  were  met  by  the 
same  replies ;  and  great  pity  was  lavished  on  the  boy  who  had 
undertaken  so  tremendous  a  task  for  a  brother's  life.  But  there 
was  no  staying  nor  stopping.  The  goal  was  not  yet  reached,  and 
there  were  difficulties  yet  to  be  surmounted.  The  last  hours  of 
the  weary  ride  were  the  worst. 

"  Go  straight  on,"  he  was  directed,  "  till  you  see  the  say.  Then 
turn  sharp  to  the  right,  and  down  in  the  valley  you'll  see  the 
Abbey.  And  may  God  grant  you'll  find  the  Counsellor  before 
you  this  blessed  and  holy  Sunday  morning." 

And  on  he  went,  his  hopes  rising  as  the  physical  faculties 
were  giving  way ;  on,  on,  in  a  kind  of  dream,  for  the  brain  was 
weary  after  a  night  of  anxiety.  He  saw,  as  in  a  vision,  houses, 
farms,  trees,  speeding  past ;  he  returned  the  salute,  "  God  save 
you !  God  save  you  kindly  !"  as  if  he  were  talking  in  his  sleep. 
He  nodded  in  his  saddle,  and  even  the  mighty  errand  on  which  he 
was  sent  was  fading  away  into  a  thing  of  insignificance,  when  a 
stumble  suddenly  brought  back  his  senses ;  and  pulling  up  the 
animal  tightly,  and  as  if  by  instinct,  to  save  the  fall,  he  looked  up 
and  saw  the  steel-blue  sea,  shivering  in  the  dawn  wind,  and  he 
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knew  his  journey  was  at  an  end.  He  turned  swiftly  to  the  right, 
and  in  a  few  moments,  saw  deep  down  in  the  valley,  at  the  foot 
of  a  purple  mountain,  and  embowered  in  forest  trees,  the  Abbey 
of  Derrynane,  the  home  of  the  Liberator,  and  the  goal  of  all  his 
desires.  He  stumbled  into  the  courtyard,  and  dismounted,  or 
rather  fell  from  the  fagged  and  froth-flecked  beast. 


Chapter  VI. — Ave,  Liberator  ! 

On  that  momentous  Sabbath  morning  O'Connell  was  at  break- 
fast, after  having  heard  Mass  in  his  private  oratory,  when  it  was 
announced  that  a  man,  quite  exhausted  after  a  night-ride  of  ninety 
miles,  wished  to  see  him  on  urgent  business.  The  great  tribune 
was  then  more  than  fifty  years  old.  He  had  won  his  greatest 
triumph,  when  in  the  April  of  that  year  he  had  wrung  the  meas- 
ure of  Catholic  Emancipation  from  an  unwilling  King,  Commons, 
and  Lords.  He  was  now  resting  from  professional  and  parlia- 
mentary labors,  away  from  the  bustle  and  noise  of  cities,  and  far 
from  the  treachery  and  hostility  of  men,  here  in  his  quiet  home 
by  the  seaside.  He  was  decidedly  unwilling  to  be  dragged  from 
his  peaceful  retreat  into  the  arena  of  courts  and  camps.  The 
Parliamentary  session  of  1830  was  looming  up  before  him ;  and  he 
foresaw  how  tumultuous  it  would  be.  Yet  the  moment  he  heard 
of  this  midnight  ride,  he  ordered  the  young  man  to  be  brought 
into  his  library.  Here,  young  Burke,  face  to  face  with  the  man 
whose  image  was  before  him  all  night,  blurted  out : 

"  I  left  Cork  last  evening  at  nightfall,  and  I  rode  ninety  miles 
to  see  you,  Counsellor.  There  are  four  men  already  under  sen- 
tence of  death  in  Cork,  on  account  of  the  Doneraile  Conspiracy. 
There  are  seventeen  more  to  be  tried,  amongst  them  my  brother, 
John.  If  you  don't  come,  Doherty  will  hang  every  mother's  son 
of  them.  Here  are  a  hundred  guineas  !  If  you  come  our  men 
are  saved,  and  you'll  have  the  blessings  of  their  mothers  and 
wives  for  ever !" 

Briefly,  O'Connell,  touched  with  this  signal  proof  of  public 
confidence,  signified  his  assent.  Burke  turned,  with  light  in  his 
eyes,  to  remount  his  jaded  horse,  and  ride  back  with  the  glorious 
news.     But  this  O'Connell  would  not  allow. 
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"  There's  plenty  of  time.  Rest  here  for  the  day ;  and  in  the 
evening  we  leave  together." 

Monday  morning,  October  26th,  dawned  gloomy  and  forebod- 
ing for  the  groups  that  were  gathered  here  and  there  around  the 
corners  of  the  city.  The  judges  had  spent  the  Sunday  at  Fota, 
where  they  were  entertained  by  Mr.  Smith-Barry.  The  people,  the 
prisoners'  friends,  spent  the  same  Sabbath  in  the  churches,  hearing 
Mass  and  praying  the  Lord  God  of  Justice  to  show  justice,  which 
was  also  mercy,  to  the  accused.  By  order  of  the  Bishop,  the 
churches  were  kept  open  all  night,  and  were  more  or  less  filled  by 
men  and  women,  who,  leaning  on  forms  and  benches,  besought  the 
Invisible  Powers  to  interpose,  and  stop  the  iniquity  of  men.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  Court  assembled,  the  Judges  took  their  seats  on  the 
bench,  and  four  prisoners — Edward  Connors,  Barrett,  Wallis,  and 
Lynch — were  put  on  trial.  Edward  Conners  was  a  respectable 
farmer,  remarkable  for  his  great  strength,  a  frame  of  massive  pro- 
portions, a  face  of  innocence,  and  the  heart  of  a  child.  Perfectly 
conscious  of  his  freedom  from  all  guilt,  he  looked  around  at 
judges,  barristers,  and  jury  with  a  calm,  unembarrassed  gaze. 
He  was  innocent ;  and  God  was  over  him.  If  acquitted,  well  and 
good !  If  convicted,  welcome  be  the  will  of  God !  You  cannot 
hurt  Christian  stoicism  of  this  kind. 

Just  as  the  proceedings  were  about  to  commence,  there  was  a 
faint  cheer  outside  the  court-house,  and  young  Burke,  after  his 
return  ride  of  ninety  miles,  pushed  his  way  through  the  throng 
and  spoke  to  counsel  for  defendants.  Scouts  had  been  out  all 
the  morning  watching  for  his  arrival,  and  as  he  rode  in  triumph 
into  the  city,  he  had  been  greeted  by  a  hundred  voices : 

"  What  news,  William  ?     Is  he  coming  ?" 

"  He'll  be  here  in  an  hour!"  said  the  boy  with  triumph  and 
exultation  in  his  suppressed  tones. 

Mr.  McCarthy  at  once  applied  to  the  Bench  for  an  adjourn- 
ment. Quite  impossible !  The  business  of  the  Court  has  already 
been  delayed  over  much.  Proceed !  But  there  are  little  strata- 
gems known  to  men  of  the  law  by  which  they  can  throw  little 
barriers  and  obstructions  athwart  the  course  of  business,  and 
these  McCarthy  freely  used.     It  was  seen  through,  however,  and 
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Judge  Torrens,  raising  his  head  from  his  papers,  said  sullenly,  but 
definitely : 

"The  Court  should  make  it  its  business  to  prevent  delay  and 
defeat  artifice." 

So  the  jury  were  sworn  (this  time  partly  Catholic,  partly  Prot- 
estant), and  the  Solicitor  General  was  glibly  and  gaily  unrolling 
his  long  arguments  against  the  unhappy  prisoners,  when  a  mighty 
shout  was  heard  outside  the  courthouse.  It  was  taken  up  and, 
in  increased  volume,  reverberated  around  the  walls,  and  penetrated 
into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Court  itself  Even  there,  men 
could  not  control  their  enthusiasm,  and  they  cheered  in  the  face 
of  judges  and  counsel,  as  O'Connell,  clad  in  his  great  frieze-coat, 
travel-stained  and  wet  after  his  night's  drive,  strode  into  the  court- 
house, surrounded  by  a  wild,  exultant  crowd,  and  escorted  to  his 
place  by  the  friends  of  the  prisoners,  no  longer  cowed  and  fright- 
ened, but  triumphant  and  daring.  A  new  light  shone  on  the  faces 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  dock,  and  the  Angel  of  Resurrection  visited 
the  condemned  prisoners  behind  the  bolts  and  barriers  of  their 
convict  cells.  It  was  the  Ave,  Liberator  !  put  in  their  own  rough 
way  by  the  people,  the  people  who  worshipped  him  and  would 
have  died  for  him. 

Whilst  writing  these  words,  my  eyes  fell  on  an  open  page, 
where  a  certain  poet,  an  idolator  of  Napoleon,  describes  the  entry 
of  that  world-destroyer  into  the  streets  of  Diisseldorf  It  was  a 
triumphal  march,  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of 
military  display.  Yet  it  was  calm  and  serene  as  the  face,  colored 
and  chiselled  like  that  of  a  Greek  statue,  or  the  little  hand  that 
toyed  with  the  bridle  of  his  richly  caparisoned  horse.  But,  be- 
neath that  serenity,  one  could  easily  hear  "  the  drums  and  tram- 
plings  of  three  conquests," — the  crash  of  artillery,  the  thunder  of 
cavalry,  the  destruction  of  cities,  the  bleached  bones  of  two  mil- 
lions of  men,  the  rumble  of  ammunition-tumbrils  as  they  tore  over 
the  dead  and  wounded,  and  you  could  hear  their  mutilated  car- 
cases crack  beneath  the  wagon-wheels  that  bore  the  thunderbolts 
of  the  little  god.  Yes !  all  was  here  serene  on  the  calm  streets 
of  the  German  city ;  but  every  one,  even  to  the  boy-bugler,  or  the 
drunken  dragoon  who  shouted  his  Ave,  Imperator !  knew  that 
this  little  god  was  ApoUyon,  the  destroyer.     How  different  the 
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enthusiasm  and  acclamation  that  hailed  the  Liberator  in  this 
city  by  the  Lee !  He  comes  to  save,  and  not  to  destroy ;  to  rescue, 
not  to  capture ;  to  open  the  prisons,  not  to  fill  them ;  nay,  to 
bring  back  the  already  dead  from  the  grave,  and  to  restore  them 
to  their  friends.  And  his  very  presence,  apart  from  his  minis- 
trations of  mercy,  is  an  assurance  that  all  will  be  right.  The 
might  of  England  is  against  them ;  the  Judges  are  plainly  pre- 
judiced ;  most  of  the  juries  are  packed ;  the  Crown  Advocate, 
with  his  gentlemanly  presence  and  aristocratic  airs,  is  bent  on 
driving  that  large  batch  of  peasant-farmers  into  the  hollows  of 
premature  graves.  But,  no  matter !  Here  is  the  Deliverer!  It 
shows  the  genius,  as  well  as  the  sufferings  of  the  race,  when  this 
people  struck  on  the  only  title  that  was  commensurate  with 
O'Connell's  great  services  to  them ;  and  in  a  far-off  echo  of  that 
name  which  haunted  the  brains  of  kings  and  prophets  for  four 
thousand  years,  saluted  their  champion  with  the  ever  memorable 
title,  Ave,  Liberator! 

O'Connell  bows  to  the  Bench,  salutes  in  a  particular  manner 
Baron  Pennefather,  an  old  comrade  on  the  circuit,  apologizes  for 
his  unprofessional  appearance  (no  time  for  toilettes  on  that  night- 
journey),  and  asks  permission  to  breakfast  in  Court.     Certainly ! 

It  is  unprecedented,  but A  formidable  breakfast  is  supplied, 

a  pile  of  sandwiches,  and  a  huge  bowl  of  milk.  A  meal  for  a 
giant ;  but  then  this  is  a  giant.  Meanwhile  the  Solicitor  General 
goes  on  airily  spinning  his  viscous  webs  around  these  men  in  the 
dock — finely  rounded  sentences,  for  he  is  a  gentleman  and  an  elo- 
cutionist, each  sentence  loaded  with  its  fatal  innuendo  and  appeal 
to  prejudices  already  keen  enough — when  suddenly  the  beautiful 
sentences  are  rudely  broken  by  a  voice : — 

'' That  is  not  law  ! '' 

The  Solicitor  General  is  surprised  at  such  audacity.  He  has 
not  heard  anything  like  it  before, — leastways  from  the  gentlemanly 
advocates  who  had  been  playing  tierce  and  quart  with  him  for 
the  last  two  days.  He  appeals  to  the  Bench.  The  Bench  decides 
against  him.  And  on  he  goes  in  his  spinning  minuet,  the  web 
now  rudely  broken,  and  he  trying  ineffectually  to  repair  it,  when 
again,  the  same  deep  thunder  echoes  from  a  mouth  filled  with 
meat : — 

*'And  THAT  is  not  law  !'' 
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Hello,  there !  This  is  intolerable.  The  strands  of  the  web  hang 
piteously  broken  in  his  hands,  as  he  appeals  again  to  the  Bench. 
Again  the  Bench  decides  against  him.  With  somewhat  less  assur- 
ance he  proceeds,  again  to  have  the  airy  fabric  rudely  torn : — 

"  That  statute  has  been  repealed  !  " 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact.  The  Bench  upholds  the  inter- 
ruption. Doherty,  now  quite  angry,  forgets  himself  utterly,  and 
unfairly  twisting  and  misinterpreting  certain  evidence  given  the  day 
before,  asserts  that  John  Harold-Barry  had  taken  the  Whiteboy 
oath,  and  was  privy  to  the  intended  murder  of  George  Bond  Lowe. 
O'Connell  springs  to  his  feet,  and  regretting  that  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  rebut  the  hideous  calumny,  requests  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral to  observe  the  rules  of  forensic  debate,  and  not  to  refer  to 
evidence  given  in  another  trial.  The  Solicitor  General  sits  down. 
Clearly  this  is  no  gymnasium  exercise ;  but  a  duel  to  the  death. 

The  approvers  mount  the  witness-table.  In  five  minutes 
O'Connell  elicits  the  important  fact  that  two  of  them  had  been 
kept  for  the  last  few  months  in  Dublin  in  a  police-office ;  also, 
that  Daly's  brother  had  been  tempted  by  the  gentle  Owen  to  join 
the  gang,  and  secure  a  subsistence  for  life  at  the  simple  cost  of 
perjury  and  murder  of  the  innocent. 

"  I  never  saw  such  well-drilled  witnesses  in  my  life,"  said 
O'Connell. 

Solicitor  General  protests.  O'Connell  threatens  to  have  him 
impeached  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  The  allegation  is  made  on  false  facts  I'  saith  Solicitor. 

"  How  can  facts  be  false  ?  "  asks  O'Connell. 

"  I  have  known  false  facts,  and  false  men,  too,"  says  Doherty, 
perturbed  and  illogical.  The  cross-examination  proceeds.  Patrick 
Daly,  the  glib  perjurer,  is  somewhat  embarrassed. 

"  Wisha,  thin,  Mr.  O'Connell,  'tis  little  I  thought  I'd  have  j^« 
before  me  this  morning." 

Yet,  so  well  was  the  fellow  drilled,  O'Connell  failed  to  shake 
his  evidence. 

Late  at  night  another  approver,  named  Nowlan,  touched  by 
remorse,  or  irritated  at  the  evident  superiority  of  Patrick  Daly^ 
shouted  out,  as  he  went  down  from  the  witness-table : 

"An'  if  the  thruth  wor  known,  there  are  the  innicent  there  as 
well  as  the  guilty." 
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An  admission  that  didn't  seem  to  create  any  qualms  of  con- 
science in  the  prosecutors  or  judges. 

Jury  retires  late.  Promptly  returns  to  declare  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  agreement.  Ordered  into  retirement  again. 
Doors  thrown  open  at  10.30  at  night.  Tumultuous  crowd  rushes 
in.  "  Well,  gentlemen,  have  you  agreed  to  your  verdict  ?  "  No 
chance  of  agreement  whatever !  Go  back  and  ruminate.  No  fire, 
no  food.  That  may  bring  you  to  your  senses.  At  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  judges  summoned  from  their  lodgings.  Jury  agree 
to  acquit  one  prisoner,  Barrett,  who  instantly  vanishes  in  the 
darkness.  Jury  also  acquaint  judges  with  their  conviction  that 
they  do  not  believe  one  single  word  sworn  by  three  of  the  in- 
formers. Defiant,  almost  treasonable ;  but  they  are  cold  and  very 
hungry,  and  these  two  factors  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
caution.  Next  day  it  is  the  same  story.  One  juror,  Edward 
Morrogh,  is  for  acquitting  all  the  prisoners.  Nine  for  acquitting 
two.  At  six  o'clock  a  certain  juror,  Atkins,  complains  of  gout, — a 
strange  experience  after  an  enforced  fast.  Dr.  Townsend,  promptly 
summoned,  is  put  on  oath,  and  after  some  demurring  is  duly  com- 
missioned to  briefly  examine  the  patient,  make  his  diagnosis,  speak 
to  this  subject  and  to  other  jurors  not  one  word  on  any  other 
topic  whatsoever,  report  to  Court  if  life  is  in  danger,  etc.,  etc. 
Dr.  Townsend  is  introduced  amongst  these  weary  and  doleful 
gentlemen,  examines  foot  of  Atkins,  finds  it  much  swollen,  patient 
has  touched  no  food  since  he  ate  a  crust  of  bread  the  foregoing 
morning,  returns  to  Court,  reports  juror's  life  in  danger.  Judges 
wish  to  discharge  jury.  Prisoners'  counsel,  McCarthy,  probably 
instructed  by  the  wily  O'Connell,  strenuously  objects.  It  is  quite 
illegal.  They  cannot  be  discharged  until  they  find  a  verdict  one 
way  or  the  other.  He  is  merciful,  however.  He  will  allow  the 
jury  any  food  or  refreshments  they  may  require.  Court  rules  this 
to  be  strictly  illegal.  They  must  be  discharged,  or  consent  to  be 
starved  into  a  verdict.  At  last,  and  after  many  a  weary  legal 
argument,  the  jury,  after  their  forty  hours'  session,  are  discharged, 
and  the  prisoners  put  back  to  the  next  Assizes.  But  the  watchful 
and  wary  O'Connell,  who  had  purposely  absented  himself  from 
this  discussion  between  his  junior  counsel  and  the  Court,  instantly 
seized  on  this  illegal  proceeding  to  demand  the  liberation  of  the 
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prisoners.  During  the  whole-  day,  October  28th,  there  raged  a 
triangular  crossfire  from  him,  the  Solicitor  General,  and  Judge 
Pennefather,  O'Connell  strenuously  contending  against  the  Court 
and  Crown  Counsel  that,  according  to  the  law,  the  jury  could  not 
be  legally  discharged ;  that  if  discharged,  the  prisoners  should 
have  the  benefit  of  acquittal,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  physician 
constituted  a  breach  of  the  principle  of  non-access^  and  therefore 
vitiated  the  entire  proceedings.  As  a  mere  forensic  debate  it  is 
extremely  interesting,  as  found  in  the  Southern  Reporter  and 
Commercial  Courier  of  that  date.  One  can  easily  read  that 
O'Connell  was  no  mere  platform  orator  or  Parliamentary  debater, 
bearing  down  all  before  him  in  the  torrent  of  his  vituperative 
eloquence,  but  as  close  and  skilful  a  reasoner  as  ever  took  a 
knotty  point  of  law  and  tried  to  disentangle  it  or  use  it  against 
his  antagonists.  He  succeeded  so  far  that  he  compelled  the 
Crown  to  postpone  to  next  Assizes  the  trial  of  those  three  men, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  arraigned  the  following  morning. 

Just  before  this  great  debate  arose  a  characteristic  episode 
took  place.  A  poor  fellow,  named  O'Keeffe,  forgetting  his  frieze- 
coat,  had  the  presumption  to  show  himself  on  the  courthouse 
steps  the  previous  evening,  and  was  promptly  arrested.  The  other 
vermin  were  run  to  earth ;  but  here  was  a  new  quarry.  Stunned 
and  bewildered,  the  unfortunate  man  bleated  pitifully : 

"  Why  am  I  brought  here  ?  I  have  been  tried  on  this  charge 
before  at  Doneraile,  before  Colonel  Hill,  Major  Yokes,  and  other 
magistrates,  and  acquitted.  I  am  as  innocent  as  the  judges  on 
the  Bench,  and  am  brought  here  wrongfully.  I  met  Daly  the  day 
of  the  Fair,  and  he  was  so  stupidly  drunk  he  was  turned  out  of 
the  tent.  This  was  the  plain  truth.  If  there  was  anything  against 
me,  why  was  I  not  arrested  before  ?  " 

Then  it  transpired  that  a  most  important  witness  for  this 
prisoner,  and  for  John  Leary  and  the  other  prisoners,  named 
Heireen,  had  been  taken  away  from  the  office  of  the  prisoners* 
solicitor,  Mr.  Daltera,  by  the  chief  constable,  Keily,  under  a  dis- 
tinct engagement  that  he  would  be  forthcoming  at  the  trial ;  but 
he  had  been  spirited  away,  no  one  knew  where,  and  was  not  to  be 
found.  It  also  appeared  that  one  Daniel  Keeffe,  another  material 
witness  for  the  prisoners,  had  been  seduced  away  by  a  man  named 
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John  Shinnor,  connected  with  Crown  affairs,  and  had  not  been 
seen  since.  Other  little  things  are  coming  to  light,  for  Astraea  is 
not  altogether  blind;  and  Pennefather,  apparently  a  just  man,  is 
becoming  somewhat  scrupulous  and  concerned.  He  animadverts 
bitterly  on  this  system  of  tactics ;  men's  lives  are  concerned  ; 
already  one  man,  lying  now  under  sentence  of  death,  might  have 
been  saved ;  what  were  counsel  for  the  prisoners  doing,  that  not  a 
word  was  said  about  the  spiriting-away  of  witnesses  during  Leary's 
trial  ?  Mr.  McCarthy  is  put  on  his  defence,  and  pleads  that  it 
was  Leary's  own  wish  to  proceed  without  this  witness.  Yes,  but 
Leary  was  too  sure  of  his  innocence.  He  did  not  know  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  law.  One  witness,  more  or  less,  he  thought,  could 
make  no  material  difference.  But  you  knew  the  law,  friend 
McCarthy,  its  pitfalls  and  dangers ;  and  these  were  ignorant 
peasants.  No  wonder,  they  cried,  in  the  fatal  dock :  "  We  are 
betrayed  !  "  Baron  Pennefather  is  evidently  angry.  There  is  some 
foul  play  here,  or  gross  neglect ;  and  he  orders  the  humbled  and 
penitent  McCarthy  to  sit  down.  Then  he  relents  a  little  and 
excuses  the  crest-fallen  counsel.  But  he  has  his  own  ideas  clearly 
on  the  whole  matter.  Suddenly  Daltera  declares  that  he  had 
submitted  the  affidavit  to  Leary's  counsel,  and  they  had  declined 
using  it.  This  puts  a  new  complexion  on  the  affair.  The  Judge's 
indignation  is  rising  again.  Mr.  Pigot  admits  that  they  had  read 
the  affidavit,  but  declined  using  it  because  Heireen  could  not  be 
got  at,  and  they  were  strengthened  in  that  belief  by  the  manner 
in  which  this  most  important  witness  had  been  spirited  away  from 
Daltera's  office.  So  the  matter  drops.  Baron  Pennefather  leans 
back  in  his  seat  and  thinks  a  good  deal, — thinks  especially  of  these 
four  men,  who  are  to  swing  in  the  frosty  air  in  two  weeks'  time. 
Keeffe  is  put  back ;  and  the  hounds  are  drawn  off.  The  great 
forensic  debate  commences ;  and  so  ends  the  second  act  in  the 
little  drama.  But  somehow  the  judges  seem  a  little  abstracted; 
the  Crown  counsel  are  a  little  disconcerted.  This  little  episode 
has  introduced  the  first  element  of  panic,  which  is  to  end  in  abso- 
lute rout. 
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Chapter  VII. — AsTRiEA  Redux. 

"  This  will  never  do !  "  So  said  a  famous  critic  when  guillotin- 
ing a  certain  poet.  So  said  Solicitor  General  Doherty,  when  this 
mixed  jury  disagreed,  and  three  of  his  victims  ran  the  chance  of 
escaping.  It  was  quite  clear  that  mixed  juries,  like  everything 
else  that  is  mixed  and  mongrel,  are  bad.  This  time  we  shall  take 
care  to  have  the  sang  pur.  There  shall  be  no  mistake.  Hence, 
on  Thursday  morning,  young  Burke  (brother  of  our  midnight 
rider).  Shine  (whose  brother  is  already  sentenced  to  death),  Con- 
nor, and  Murphy  are  in  the  dock.  The  panel  is  called.  Gentle- 
men of  the  highest  respectability,  land-owners  and  agents,  are 
ruthlessly  set  aside  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  an  exclusively 
Protestant  jury  is  carefully  impanelled.  There  shall  be  no  loop- 
hole of  escape  this  time.  There  will  be  the  additional  gratifica- 
tion of  defeating  this  Boanerges  from  Kerry,  who,  most  assuredly, 
cannot  be  described  as  of  "very  gentlemanly  appearance  and 
decidedly  aristocratic  address." 

Patrick  Daly  improves  as  he  goes  along.  He  wishes  to  earn 
his  portion  of  that  ;£"720  honestly,  and  to  give  good  value  to  his 
employers.  In  his  own  choice  language,  he  wants  to  "  swear  up 
to  the  mark,"  a  pretty  simile  taken,  I  believe,  from  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  porter.  It  has  transpired  already  that  Patrick  Daly  was  so 
drunk  at  that  Fair  of  Rathclare  that  he  couldn't  stand.  Never- 
theless, he  testifies  glibly  to  what  took  place  there ;  how  the  famous 
assassination  paper  was  produced  for  signature ;  how  Burke,  the 
prisoner,  was  present  as  a  member  of  the  committee ;  and  how 
he,  Patrick  Daly,  told  it  all  to  Colonel  Hill,  immediately  after 
the  Fair. 

This  was  very  satisfactory.  But  here  a  dramatic  incident 
occurred.  Judge  Pennefather  beckons  to  O'Connell  to  approach 
the  Bench.  O'Connell  approaches;  the  Judge  shows  a  paper, 
and  both  heads — Judge's  and  advocate's — are  bent  in  consulta- 
tion for  a  few  minutes.  There  is  a  hush  in  court.  Patrick  Daly 
is  melodiously  silent,  and  somewhat  perturbed.  Doherty  cannot 
make  it  out.  At  last,  O'Connell  returns  to  his  place,  the  paper 
in  his  hand ;  and,  after  Daly's  direct  examination  had  concluded, 
O'Connell  arose. 
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"  The  day  after  the  Fair  you  described  to  the  magistrates  in 
detail  all  that  had  occurred  in  the  tent  ?" 

"Yes!" 

"  You  mentioned  the  assassination  order  ?" 

"  Yes !" 

"  And  the  names  of  the  committeemen  ?" 

"  Yes !" 

"  This  is  your  signature,  I  presume  ?" 

"  'Tis  like  it !" 

"Then  you  have  told  the  jury  all  that  happened  in  the  tent?" 

"  Well,  thin,  since  you  want  the  whole  information.  Murphy 
here  said  that  there  was  as  bad  min  in  the  counthry  as  the  three 
gintlemin  that  wor  to  be  killed ;  that  Major  Maxwell  and  Misther 
Batwall  ought  to  be  killed  too ;  Mr.  Daniel  Clanchy  of  Charle- 
ville,  he  said,  will  give  ;^  100  to  the  man  that  kills  Maxwell,  and 
£200  to  the  man  that  'ull  kill  the  two." 

O'Connell  read  over  Daly's  deposition  (the  paper  handed  him 
by  Baron  Pennefather).  There  was  not  one  word  about  the 
assassination  order,  nor  of  the  other  details  just  sworn  to  by  the 
accomplished  witness. 

"  Me  cousin  Owen  "  appears  on  the  witness  table.  Patrick 
has  sworn  that  Owen  was  not  with  him  in  the  tent.  Owen  swears 
that  he  was.  It  would  never  do  that  Patrick  should  pocket  the 
whole  bribe.  He  must  "  swear  up  to  the  mark."  Of  course  he 
was  there,  and  can  tell  everything  just  as  glibly,  and  even  more 
picturesquely  than  "cousin  Pat."  His  zeal  and  eloquence  are 
wonderful.  But,  like  many  in  other  spheres  of  life,  zeal  and  elo- 
quence lead  him  astray.  He  contradicts  "  cousin  Pat "  in  a  dozen 
particulars,  and  is  ordered  peremptorily  from  the  witness  box. 

This  time  Baron  Pennefather  addresses  the  jury  in  a  solemn, 
lengthened  speech,  daintily  balancing  the  scales  of  Astraea,  instead 
of  flinging  in  the  sword  of  justice,  with  a  "Vae  victis !"  against 
the  prisoners.  Jury  this  time,  exclusively  Protestant  as  they  are, 
do  not  leave  the  box,  but  promptly  acquit  the  prisoners  with  their 
verdict :  "  not  guilty."  There  is  a  sense  of  relief  visible  in  the 
entire  court ;  and  Judge  Pennefather  leans  over  the  Bench,  and 
whispers  to  Mr.  Bennett,  one  of  the  junior  counsel  for  prosecu- 
tion : 
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"  George,  let  me  not  see  you  here  again !" 

The  following  day,  the  defeated  Solicitor  General  announces 
that  "  his  learned  friends  and  himself  have  decided  not  to  proceed 
with  any  further  trials  at  present,  and  that  the  remaining  untried 
prisoners  might  be  let  out  on  bail." 

Meanwhile,  the  sentence  of  death  on  the  first  batch  of  prison- 
ers was  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  although  they  were 
convicted  on  exactly  the  same  testimony  that  was  so  promptly 
rejected  by  the  third  jury.  However,  that  sentence,  too,  was 
relaxed  after  they  had  been  transported ;  and  their  children  and 
children's  children  are  here  in  Doneraile  to-day. 

The  duel,  however,  between  the  Solicitor  General  and  O'Con- 
nell  did  not  end  here.  In  the  next  session  of  Parliament  O'Connell 
moved  for  the  depositions  of  Patrick  Daly,  and  also  for  the  notes 
taken  by  the  Judges  during  the  trials.  It  was  unusual  to  demand 
the  production  of  the  Judges'  notes ;  but  O'Connell  explained  the 
importance  of  the  case,  and  in  doing  so  he  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
justice,  courtesy,  and  honor  of  Baron  Pennefather,  and,  by  impli- 
cation, a  decided  censure  on  his  brother-judge.  But  the  main 
object  of  the  motion  clearly  was  to  indict  the  Solicitor  General, 
for  that  he,  with  such  remarkable  discrepancies  in  his  hands  as 
existed  between  the  depositions  of  Daly  and  his  after-testimony, 
did  press  home  against  the  prisoners  for  conviction,  and  suppressed 
these  facts  in  his  charges  to  the  three  juries.  The  debate  opened 
up  the  wide  question — Whether  counsel,  with  direct  testimony 
or  circumstantial  evidence  before  him  as  to  the  innocence  of  a 
prisoner  on  trial,  could  in  honor  or  conscience  either  suppress 
such  evidence  or  influence  the  jury  for  conviction  ?  The  debate 
was  singularly  interesting  on  account  of  the  principle  involved. 
O'Connell's  speech  was  remarkable  for  its  wonderful  moderation, 
a  fact  on  which  he  had  to  bear  a  good  deal  of  hostile  chaff  from 
the  ministerial  side  of  the  house.  The  Solicitor  General's  reply 
was  singularly  feeble,  wandering  away  to  polities,  and  quoting 
O'Connell's  speeches  at  dinner-tables  and  on  platforms  against  his 
studied  moderation  in  the  House.  The  Member  for  Mallow, 
C.  O.  Denham  Norreys,  backed  up  O'Connell  in  a  lucid  and 
argumentative  speech,  in  which  he  insisted  that  the  point  of  debate 
was — Had  the  Solicitor  General  in  his  possession  at  each  of  the 
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three  trials  the  very  depositions,  etc.,  on  which  Judge  Pennefather 
directed  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners  ?  A  Mr.  North,  defending 
the  Solicitor  General,  attacked  O'Connell  in  a  furious  piece  of 
declamation ;  and  so  the  debate  raged  during  a  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment, until  at  last  the  heavy  weight  of  votes  on  the  ministerial 
side  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  O'Connell's  motion  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  fifty-eight.^  And  so  the  Doneraile  Con- 
spiracy passed  into  history,  and  is  now  but  a  name  signifying  but 
little  to  the  minds  of  the  peasantry. 

The  name  of  the  Solicitor  General^  has  passed  into  oblivion  so 
complete  that  I  should  never  have  heard  it,  but  that  it  echoed  out 
of  the  grave  of  history  which  I  have  opened.  If,  however,  there  be 
any  immortality  on  earth,  surely  it  will  be  that  of  the  great  advo- 
cate,who,  from  the  first  years  of  his  striking  career,  took  up  the  peo- 
ple's cause  and  defended  it,  often  at  the  risk  of  personal  losses  in 
the  profession  he  had  chosen  to  follow,  and  sometimes  at  the  risk  of 
his  hfe.  Yet,  amidst  all  the  triumphs  of  his  life,  political  and 
forensic,  I  understand  that  he  deemed  this  rescue  of  the  Doneraile 
peasants  and  laborers  not  the  least ;  and,  as  he  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  was  a  case  into  which  he  threw  his  whole  heart 
and  soul.  And  amongst  the  many  incidents  that  he  loved  to 
recall  from  a  career  full  of  every  kind  of  dramatic  episode,  I  under- 
stand that  he  dwelt  with  particular  pleasure  on  that  memorable 
night-ride  through  the  mountains  and  by  the  lakes  of  his  native 
county;  and  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  tremendous  con- 
trasts between  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  Nature,  as  he  saw  it 
that  morning  by  hill  and  valley  and  river,  and  "the  rascalities  of 
an  Irish  Court  of  Justice." 

The  peasants  returned  to  the  homes  they  thought  they  should 
never  behold  again.  They  sat  once  more  by  firesides  which  they 
thought  were  extinguished  for  them  forever.  And  slowly  a  better 
feeling  crept  in  between  the  people  and  the  local  gentry.  The 
very  gallant  way  in  which  many  of  the  latter,  at  the  risk  of  social 

^  It  was  this  victory  that  emboldened  Doherty  to  bring  on  again  at  the  Spring 
Assizes  the  prisoners  let  out  on  bail. 

*  He  lived  a  short  time  in  history  as  "Long  Jack  Doherty,"  a  nickname 
given  him  by  O'Connell  ;  he  had  realized  ;^8o,ooo  by  his  profession  and  specu- 
lations, but  died  penniless. 
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ostracism,  protested  against  what  they  rightly  deemed  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice,  touched  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  dissipated 
the  unhappy  hostility  that  had  arisen  from  political  causes.  Provi- 
dence has  balanced  very  lightly  this  airy  Irish  nature.  It  swings 
to  a  touch.  Where  heavier  natures  creep  slowly  up  and  down 
according  to  the  weight  or  pressure  of  circumstance,  the  Celtic 
temperament  leaps  to  the  weight  of  a  feather ;  and  you  have 
sullen  depression,  or  irresistible  gaiety,  murderous  disloyalty  or 
more  than  feudal  fealty,  in  swift  and  sudden  alternations. 

During  these  momentous  trials,  for  instance,  O'Connell  thought 
it  his  duty  to  challenge  a  Protestant  juror.  It  was  reported  that 
this  man  said,  after  the  convictions  on  the  first  trial,  that  there 
should  be  a  gibbet  at  every  cross-roads  in  the  county.  A  wave 
of  indignation  swept  over  the  minds  of  the  people  at  this  trucu- 
lent, unscrupulous  expression.  But  lo  !  a  witness  testifies  that 
the  words  were  used  in  quite  a  different  sense,  and  were  con- 
demnatory of  Crown  methods  of  prosecution,  and  sympathetic 
with  the  prisoners.  "  If  this  kind  of  thing  is  to  go  on,"  he  said, 
"  they  might  as  well  erect  a  gibbet  at  every  cross-roads  in  the 
county."  Quite  a  different  thing !  And  so  Irish  anger  swept 
around  and  evaporated  in  a  cloud  of  incense  about  the  popular 
magistrate.  And  so  these  sad  winter  days  a  great  deal  of  popular 
indignation  ebbed  away  in  a  more  gentle  and  kindly  feeling,  or 
was  diverted  against  that  class  which  has  always  been  an  object 
of  particular  horror  in  Ireland, — the  approver  or  informer.  There, 
there  is  no  relenting,  no  pardon !  The  awful  stain  goes  down 
from  generation  to  generation ;  and  their  children  and  children's 
children  are  the  pariahs  whom  no  man  will  wiUingly  converse 
with,  and  with  whom  any  alliance,  particularly  of  marriage,  is 
regarded  as  treasonable  and  dishonorable  to  the  last  degree. 
Hence,  every  one  of  these  hated  wretches  had  to  quit  the  country, 
and  even  in  foreign  lands  to  change  his  name.  But  the  magis- 
trates, against  whom  the  conspiracy  was  originally  formed,  re- 
mained in  their  country-seats  and  lived  honored  and  revered  by 
the  people,  and  died  peaceably  in  their  beds.  And  then  every 
remnant  of  the  memory  of  this  drama  was  swept  aside  when  the 
terrible  spectre  of  the  famine  appeared.  And  as  we  read  how,  in 
sudden  torrential  deluges  in  American  sand-prairies,  beasts,  the 
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most  hostile  to  each  other,  will  gather  and  congregate  on  some 
vantage  point  of  safety  to  escape  destruction,  and  forget  their 
natural  antagonism  in  the  common  instinct  for  safety ;  so,  in  view 
of  that  dreadful  scourge  of  'forty-eight  and  'forty-nine,  all  lower 
feelings  of  caste  and  race  were  blotted  out,  and  in  the  common 
peril  men  forgot  everything  but  the  common  safety.  It  was  the 
new  genealogy  (alas !  so  often  interrupted  since  in  favor  of  the 
spurious  and  historical  lineage  which  we  have  mentioned  above), — 
justice  begat  confidence ;  and  confidence  begat  toleration ;  and 
toleration  begat  mutual  understanding ;  and  mutual  understanding 
begat  love ;  and  love  begat  that  Union  which  we  all  desire. 

Here  we  shut  up  the  cabinet  of  history,  and  pass  out  into  the 
gardens  of  romance. 

P.  A.  Sheehan. 

Doneraiky  Ireland. 


"DIES  IRAE":  AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  COMPRESSION. 

THE  last  Hst  of  English  versions  of  the  Dies  Irae  published  by 
Mr.  Warren  ended  with  the  year  1895,  recording  under  that 
date  one  English  and  nine  American  versions.  His  list  was  very 
complete,  although  we  have  noticed  one  omission,  which,  added 
to  his  enumeration  of  234  versions,  would  make  a  grand  total 
of  235  translations  into  English  alone.  A  natural  query  would 
be  :  Why  add  to  the  number?  And  yet  the  year  1895  witnessed 
nine  American  versions  by  a  single  translator,  W.  W.  Nevin,  who 
had  some  vindication  in  the  example  set  by  Dr.  Coles  with  his 
eighteen,  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duffield  with  his  six  versions. 
The  hymn  has  indeed  perpetually  allured  translators ;  but  it  has 
equally  baffled  them. 

When  Gladstone  published  his  translations  of  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  offering  some  apology  for  adding 
to  the  long  list  of  translators  into  English,  beginning  with  the 
lordly  Milton.  "  Why,"  asked  the  eminent  statesman,  "  Why  add 
to  the  number  ?  "  "  That  question,"  he  continued,  "  is  entitled  to 
receive  an  answer.  My  answer  for  the  present  is  as  follows  : 
There  is,  in  my  view,  one  special  necessity  of  translation  from 
Horace,  which  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  heretofore  received  in  many 
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quarters  what  seems  to  me  a  very  inadequate  share  of  attention — 
that  is  to  say,  the  necessity  of  compression."  He  declares  that 
"  Milton,  in  earlier  days,  and  Conington,  in  our  own,  are  con- 
spicuous exceptions,  and  almost  the  only  exceptions  to  this  obser- 
vation. And  without  compression,  in  my  opinion,  a  translation 
from  Horace,  whatever  its  other  merits  may  be,  ceases  to  be 
Horatian — ceases,  that  is,  to  represent  the  original." 

The  following  translation  of  Dies  Irae  is  an  attempt  at  com- 
pression of  the  original  within  very  restricted  syllabic  limits; 
namely,  within  triplets  of  iambic  6s  —  a  narrow  form  of  verse 
attempted,  we  believe,  by  only  one  translator  of  the  hymn,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Oakeley,  who,  after  completing  three  of  the  stanzas, 
seems  to  have  relinquished  the  task  in  despair.  While  such  an 
experiment  in  compression  may  be  interesting  as  a  novelty,  it  has 
perhaps  a  better  apology  to  offer  for  itself;  and  a  slight  study  of 
th  character  of  the  original  Latin  and  of  the  metrical  forms  in 
which  the  English  versions  have  been  cast  will  not  be  amiss  in 
this  place. 

The  hymn  was  written  by  its  author  in  triplets  of  trochaic  8s ; 
and  the  largest^  number  of  English  versions  have  been  made  in 
this  metre — a  tribute  to  the  contention  of  many  editors  that  a 
translation  should,  as  far  as  possible,  conform  to  the  metre  of  an 
original.^  Mr.  Warren  protests  that  it  is  practically  impossible, 
save  at  the  expense  of  literalness,  elegance,  and  correctness  of 
grammar,  to  conform  to  such  a  canon  of  translation  in  the  case 
of  the  Dies  Irae.  Others  have  assented  to  this  protest,  sometimes 
formally,^  and  sometimes  impliedly  (that  is  to  say,  by  choosing 
a  different  metre).  Thus,  forty-seven  versions  are  in  the  next 
nearest  approach  to  the  original  metre,  the  trochaic  7s.  There  is 
also  a  fragment  by  G.  W.  Pierce  in  trochaic  5  s.     Coming  next  to 

*  No  less  than  91,  of  which  85  have  three  rhymes  to  the  stanza. 

2  See  The  Dolphin  for  November,  pp.  529-530. 

'  So  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  prefaced  his  version  in  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record  (August,  1888,  p.  704)  with  this  comment  on  the  question  of 
metrical  form:  "The  great  merit  of  this  sublime  sequence,  and  the  extraordinary 
popularity  it  has  attained,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  attributable  to  the  simple  grandeur  of 
the  thoughts  and  images  it  presents  to  the  mind,  the  passionate  earnestness  of  its 
pleadings  for  mercy,  and  the  naturalness  and  appositeness  of  the  language  in  which 
they  arc  clothed.    The  more  literally,  therefore,  these  are  reproduced  in  a  translation, 
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the  iambic  foot — forty-four  versions  are  in  iambic  8s;  one,  the 
fragment  of  Canon  Oakeley  already  referred  to,  in  iambic  6s; 
and  two  in  iambic  8  8  10.  We  need  not  consider  the  other 
metrical  forms,  of  which  ten  are  in  couplets,  three  in  quatrains, 
nine  in  various  "  peculiar  "  measures. 

While  the  summary  just  made  shows  clearly  that  in  proportion 
as  the  metrical  form  recedes  from  that  of  the  original  the  number 
of  versions  decreases,  still  the  objection  against  the  trochaic  8s 
remains,  since  the  double  rhyming  makes  a  combination  of  literal- 
ness,  elegance,  simplicity,  and  grammatical  correctness  extremely 
difficult.  But  once  we  depart  from  exact  conformity  with  the 
original  metre,  the  question  of  the  degree  of  departure  appears 
to  assume  a  very  diminished  importance  compared  with  that  of 
crystalline  compactness  of  form.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  original  Latin  uses  many  long  participial  forms,  and  therefore 
requires  more  space  in  metre  than  an  equivalent  English  rendering. 
Thus  the  stanza — 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus 
Quando  judex  est  ventunis 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus — 

can  be  simply  rendered  :  "  How  great  shall  be  the  trembling  when 
the  judge  shall  come  to  sift  everything  strictly."  In  the  whole 
stanza  there  are  only  two  modifiers,  quantus  and  stricte ;  and  the 
stanza  could  be  fairly  rendered  into  the  extremely  compact  form : 

O  what  trembling  when 
Christ  shall  come  again 
Strictly  judging  men  ! 

To  expand  the  metre  into  that  of  the  original  Latin,  to  seek 
rhythmic  conformity  rather  than  literalness,  almost  necessitates 
making  additions  to  the  simplicity  of  the  original — e.  g.  : 

the  more  likely  they  are  to  produce  in  the  reader's  mind  the  effect  intended  by  the 
author.  I  have  endeavored  also  to  adhere  to  the  metre  as  closely  as  I  could,  with 
the  exception  of  the  double  rhymes  at  the  end,  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  preserve 
without  departing  too  widely  from  the  line  I  laid  down  for  myself,  of  adhering  strictly 
to  the  sense  and  language  of  the  author. "  The  translation  follows,  in  iambic  8s. 
This  he  appears  to  consider  the  nearest  approach  to  trochaic  8s,  **  with  the  exception 
of  the  double  rhymes  at  the  end."  Others  may  consider  that,  once  the  double 
rhyming  is  departed  from,  a  nearer  approach  to  the  original  metre  would  be  found 
in  trochaic  7s,  rather  than  in  iambic  8s — iambic  not  being  the  foot  of  the  original 
metre. 


eee  the  dolphin. 

Dr.  Macgill.  Archdeacon  Rowan. 

Hearts  and  rocks  will  then  be  rending,  Lo,  that  solemn  Advent  nearing, 

As  the  Judge  is  seen  descending,        *  How  the  nations,  mazed  and  fearing. 

And  the  doom  of  all  is  pending.  Wait  their  Judge's  reappearing. 

Roger  Tracy.  Dr.  Krauth. 

O  what  terror  shall  oppress  us  What  a  fear  the  heart  is  rending. 

When  the  Judge  comes  to  confess  us.  For  the  Judge  is  seen  descending. 

Strict  and  stera  to  curse  or  bless  us.  Love  with  justice  no  more  blending. 

The  italicized  words  indicate  unnecessary  additions;  but  the 
general  amplification  indulged  in  by  the  translators  is  only  in- 
dicative of  the  spirit  of  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  literalness 
which  is  apt  to  come  upon  the  translator  when  he  makes  additions 
to  eke  out  the  measure — a  spirit  which,  in  Archdeacon  Rowan's 
version,  leads  him  to  sacrifice  the  very  important  third  line, 
Cuncta  stride  discussurus,  entirely.  Trochaic  "js  do  not  fare  very 
much  better : 

Erastus  Benedict.  Dean  Alford. 

O  what  trembling  there  shall  be,  O  what  trembling  shall  appear 

When  the  coming  Judge  we  see,  When  His  coming  shall  be  near, 

All  to  try  impartially.  Who  shall  all  things  strictly  clear. 

Benedict's  version  does  not  make  a  very  intelligible  syntax  — 
"coming"  being  used  both  as  an  adjective  qualifying  "Judge" 
and  as  a  strict  participle  governing  "All  to  try  impartially." 
Alford,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  make  it  "  strictly  clear  "  what 
his  third  line  means — one  must  understand  the  Latin  original  in 
order  to  understand  the  translation. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  strophe  of  the  hymn,  then,  it  is 
evident  that  wide  limits  of  metre  do  not  make  for  literalness  of 
rendering.  A  similar  difficulty  confronts  the  translator  in  the 
seventh  stanza,  with  its  long  participial  forms  :  sum  dicturus,  roga- 
turus  ;  and  a  somewhat  similar  one  in  the  sixteenth  stanza  (and  in 
others  also,  e.  g.,  the  fifth  and  sixth)  with  its  long  participial 
adjectives,  maledictis,  benedictis.  The  most  important  stanza,  how- 
ever, is  of  course  the  first.  It  is  important,  partly  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  the  first — and  much  depends,  in  a  translation,  on  the 
sense  of  fidelity  to  the  original  which  a  version  can  immediately 
show.     But  it  is  important  for  the  much  stronger  reason  that  its 
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very  first  line  is  a  locus  classicus — a  line  important  outside  of  the 
hymn,  as  coming  from  the  prophet  Sophonias  : 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 
Dies  tribulationis  et  angustiae, 
Dies  calami tatis  et  miseriae, 
Dies  tenebrarum  et  caliginis. 
Dies  nebulae  et  turbinis, 
Dies  tubae  et  clangoris,  etc. 

Four  words  fill  out  the  full  metre  of  the  Latin — Dies  irae,  dies  ilia. 
How  must  the  translators  add  to  the  original  by  epithets  or  inver- 
sions or  paraphrases,  in  order  to  fill  out  an  equivalent  measure  of 
English  feet  ?  The  English  literal  rendering  is :  "A  day  of  wrath 
is  that  day  "  (as  the  prophet  has  it) ;  or  "  The  Day  of  wrath,  that 
day  "  (as  the  poet  probably  has  it).  Here  are  some  of  the  first 
hues  of  the  English  renderings : 


A  day  of  wrath,  a  dreadful  day. 
A  day  of  wrath  that  day  shall  glow. 
Day  of  anger,  all  arresting. 
Day  of  anger,  day  of  sighing. 
Day  of  anger,  day  of  wonder. 
Day  of  doom,  O  day  of  terror. 
Day  of  judgment,  day  appalling. 
Day  of  judgment,  day  supernal. 
Day  of  vengeance,  day  of  sorrow. 


A  day  of  wrath  that  day,  ah  me  ! 
Awful  doomsday,  day  of  anger. 
Day  of  anger,  day  of  mourning. 
Day  of  anger,  day  of  trouble. 
Day  of  anger,  lurid  breaking. 
Day  of  ire,  that  day  impending. 
Day  of  judgment,  day  of  urning. 
Day  of  terrible  requital. 
Day  of  vengeance  and  of  burning. 


These  are  only  a  few  illustrations  of  the  manifold  additions  requi- 
site for  expanding  the  simplicity  of  the  original  into  the  trochaic 
and  iambic  8s  or  7s  of  English  versions.  Favorite  expansive 
epithets  are:  dreadful  (26  times),  dread  (7  times), awful  (14 times), 
appalling  (6  times),  burning  (10  times),  mourning  (5  times) ;  while 
morning  for  day  has  such  "  portentous  "  adjectives  as  terrific,  lurid, 
fiery,  portentous,  etc.  Some  of  the  additional  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives found  in  this  first  line  are :  kneeling,  dooming,  wailing,  dole- 
ful, final,  mighty,  illuming,  affrighting,wrathful,  august,  tremendous, 
certain,  haunting,  trouble,  wonder,  unsparing,  dying,  undying,  im- 
pending, urning,  supernal,  requital,  wages,  sorrow,  scorning,  cry- 
ing, consternation,  tribulation,  expected,  direful,  amazing,  dismay- 
ing, foretold,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  midst  of  this  very  dictionary  of 
words  where  is  the  simplicity  of  the  original  Latin  ?  where  is  the 
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poet's  echoing  of  the  great  line  of  the  prophet — a  line  which, 
seems  to  anticipate  the  mirum  sonum  of  the  last  trumpet  itself? 

It  is  evident  that  a  translator  who  allows  himself  the  space  of 
an  eight-syllable  line  should  find  it  easier  to  preserve  the  essen- 
tial future  tenses  of  the  Latin  original  than  the  translator  who 
must  confine  himself  within  much  narrower  limits.  The  distinc- 
tion of  tenses  is  essential ;  for  the  first  six  stanzas  of  the  hymn 
are  epic  or  descriptive,  and  paint  a  picture  of  the  future,  whereas 
the  remaining  stanzas,  containing  a  present  prayer  of  the  singer, 
should  preserve  faithfully  the  "  lyric  cry "  of  the  singer.  The 
seventh  stanza — 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus, 
Quem  patronum  rogaturus 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus  ? — 

forms  the  bridge  between  the  epic  and  the  lyric  in  the  hymn.  It 
is  indeed  future  in  grammatical  tense ;  and  yet  it  really  paints  the 
singer,  not  as  present  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  but  as  asking  him- 
self, now  and  in  this  life,  a  question  that  is  answered  by  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  of  supplication  that  He  who  is  to  be  the  Judge  on  that 
day  shall  now  prove  Himself  a  Saviour  before  that  day — 

Ante  diem  rationis. 

The  distinction  is  important ;  but  very  many  translators  have 
hopelessly  jumbled,  together  with  the  tenses,  the  argument  of  the 
hymn.  Especially  have  they  blurred  the  picture  by  using  present 
tenses  in  the  epic  stanzas.  It  may  perhaps  be  accounted  a  merit 
of  the  following  translation  that,  within  such  narrow  limits  of 
space,  it  has  consulted  for  the  proper  discrimination  of  tenses. 
Having  stated  this  first  requisite  of  any  rendering  of  the  Dies  Irae^ 
we  may  content  ourselves  with  quoting  Gladstone's  requisites  for 
a  successful  translation  of  the  Horatian  Odes  and  his  grim  com- 
ment thereupon — requisites  which,  although  probably  not  so 
essential  in  the  case  of  the  Dies  Irae,  we  have,  nevertheless, 
endeavored  to  compass  : 

**The  conditions  of  that  work,  if  it  is  to  be  properly  done,  are,  as 
I  view  them,  sufficiently  severe.  He*  should  largely  abridge  the  syl- 
labic length  of  the  Latin  text ;  should  carry  compression  to  the  farthest 

*  The  translator. 
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practicable  point ;  should  severely  limit  his  use  of  licentious  and  im- 
perfect rhymes  j  should  avoid  those  irregularities  in  the  use  of  the 
English  Genitive,  which  are  so  fatal  to  euphony ;  even  though  he  find 
any  of  them  supported  by  the  authority  of  Shakespeare,  for  example, 
in  the  line — 

Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart. 

He  should  endeavor,  with  whatever  changes  of  mere  form,  to  preserve 
in  all  cases  the  sense  and  point  of  his  author,  and  should  sparingly 
allow  the  perilous  but  seductive  doctrine  of  free  translation.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  respect  the  genius  of  the  English  tongue,  and  aim 
at  the  easy  flow  of  his  numbers.  With  these  purposes  in  his  eye,  he 
will  find  that  he  has  no  easy  task  in  hand. ' '  ^ 


Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla  ; 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus 
Quando  Judex  est  venturus 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus  ! 

Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Mors  stupebit  et  natura. 
Cum  resurget  creatura 
Judicanti  responsura. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur 
In  quo  totum  continetur 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit, 
Quidquid  latet,  apparebit ; 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 


The  Day  of  Wrath,  that  day 
Shall  earth  in  ashes  lay  : 
Thus  Seer  and  Sibyl  say. 

How  then  shall  earth  and  sky 
Tremble,  as  Christ  draws  nigh 
Strictly  all  things  to  try  ! 

Then  shall  the  trumpet,  blown 
Through  graves  of  every  zone. 
Cite  all  before  the  Throne. 

Then  Death  shall  see,  aghast. 
The  sleepers  wake  at  last 
To  answer  for  the  past. 

Then  shall  the  Book  be  brought 
That  holds  each  deed  and  thought, 
Whence  judgment  shall  be  sought. 

The  Judge  upon  His  throne 
The  hidden  shall  make  known, 
Nor  any  ill  condone. 


Quid  sum,  miser,  tunc  dicturus  ?     Ah  me  !  what  shall  I  plead  ? 
Quem  patronum  rogaturus,  What  patron  seek  in  need. 

Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus?  When  scarce  the  just  are  freed? 


6  The  Odes  of  Horace^  translated  into  English.     Pp.  7,  8. 
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Rex  tremendae  majestatis, 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie. 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae  ; 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus  ; 
Redemisti  crucem  passus  : 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Juste  judex  ultionis, 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 

Ingemisco  tamquam  reus  : 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus  : 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 
Sed  tu  bonus  fac  benigne 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne. 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta 
Et  ab  hoedis  me  sequestra 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 

Confutatis  maledictis, 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis. 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 

Lacrimosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus. 
Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus. 


O  King  of  majesty, 
Who  giv'st  salvation  free. 
Hear  Thou,  and  pity  me  ! 

Jesu,  remember,  pray, 

For  me  Thou  trodst  Thy  way  : 

O  spare  me  on  that  day  ! 

Me  soughtest  Thou  in  pain. 
Me  diedst  Thou  to  gain  : 
Be  not  such  labors  vain  ! 

O  Judge  of  vengeance  just, 
Forgive  this  erring  dust 
Ere  judgment  be  discussed. 

The  guilt  my  groans  declare. 
My  shamed  face  doth  share  : 
O  God,  Thy  suppliant  spare  ! 

Who  Mary  didst  set  free, 
And  thief  upon  the  tree — 
A  hope  hast  given  to  me  ! 

No  worth  my  prayer  can  claim 
Do  Thou,  in  mercy's  name. 
Save  me  from  endless  flame. 

Amid  the  sheep  to  stand. 
Place  me  at  Thy  right  hand 
Far  from  the  goatish  band. 

When  the  accursed  fall 
Beneath  the  fiery  pall. 
Me  with  the  blessed  call. 

My  suppliant  prayer  is  sent 
From  heart  to  ashes  rent : 
Guard  me,  till  life  be  spent  ! 

A  day  of  tears  and  gloom. 
When  man  shall  to  his  doom 
Rise  from  the  glowing  sod  : 
Him  therefore  spare,  O  God  ! 
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Pie  Jesu,  Domine,  Thou  Lord  and  Saviour  blest, 

Dona  eis  requiem.  Grant  them  eternal  rest. 

H.  T.  Henry. 
Over  brook  Seminary. 


BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 
XVI. — The  Prodigal  Son. 

I  HAVE  often  heard  young  men  who  lived  as  I  did  give  expres- 
sion to  sentiments  like  the  following :  "  It  is  impossible  to  do 
otherwise.  Everybody  does  it.  Confessors  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  life  as  it  really  is.  There  is  a  crisis  which  comes  in- 
evitably in  every  young  man's  life.  There  is  no  use  trying  to 
choke  it  off.     You  might  as  well  try  to  stop  a  torrent." 

I  said  this  as  others  said  it,  and  even  more  emphatically  and 
persistently,  and  at  the  same  time  I  knew  very  well  that  I  was 
lying,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  protested  so  loudly. 

No ;  it  is  not  true  that  it  is  impossible  for  young  men  to  live 
according  to  God's  law.  They  say  they  cannot ;  but  herein  they 
do  but  try  to  deceive  themselves.  They  could  break  away  from 
their  bondage  ;  but  they  love  it,  and  will  not  leave  it,  and  they  will 
not  pray  for  the  strength  to  leave  it.  It  is  pride  that  makes  them 
say  that  everyone  does  the  same.  This  is  their  way  of  justifying 
themselves.  They  say  that  it  is  not  weakness  which  makes  them 
do  what  the  rest  do.  At  any  rate  they  do  not  need  to  reproach 
themselves  with  being  hypocrites.  They  do  wrong,  but  they  do 
not  conceal  it,  whereas  those  who  pretend  to  pure  living  pose  as 
virtuous,  and  at  bottom  are  no  better  than  others.  Those 
who  speak  thus  thrill  with  satisfaction  when  they  hear  of  the  fall 
of  a  young  Christian  who  has  had  the  name  of  being  faithful  to 
his  duties.  They  fain  do  think  that  such  a  failure  justifies  them 
in  their  own  eyes,  and  enables  them  to  hold  up  their  heads ;  for, 
they  say,  at  least  they  can  claim  the  merit  of  being  candid.  It  is 
this  sentiment,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  man  can  harbor,  which 
renders  popular  such  characters  as  Moliere's  Tartuffe,  and  will 
continue  to  immortalize  that  Comedy  :  "  So  much  for  the  pious ! 
They  are  no  better  than  the  rest  of  us ;  and  in  any  case  we  do 
not  try  to  hide  what  we  are." 
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I  said  all  this  too,  and  when,  in  those  evil  days  which  I  shall 
mourn  to  my  life's  end,  I  met  a  *  young  man  of  sound  habits  and 
irreproachable  conduct,  I  felt  a  sort  of  aversion  for  him.  I  resented 
that  he  should  be  virtuous,  whilst  I  was  plunged  in  vice.  This 
integrity,  which  of  itself  was  a  rebuke  to  me,  was  odious  to  me, 
and  not  being  able  to  deny  it,  I  wished  to  suppress  it,  for  its 
brightness  hurt  my  eyes. 

Such  is  the  language,  and  such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  sinner 
who  does  not  want  to  acknowledge  his  own  wretchedness.  I  have 
been  through  it  all,  and  I  know  very  well  that  at  that  time  I  tried 
to  cheat  even  myself  by  saying  that  I  could  not  observe  the  divine 
law,  and  that  everyone  else  did  just  what  I  was  doing  myself 

This  last  assertion  was  an  impudent  falsehood.  Yes;  there  are 
young  men  who  walk  without  fear  and  without  reproach  in  the 
way  of  the  commandments  of  God.  I  know  it,  and  I  have  known 
such  men,  and  they  were  not  a  few  individuals  here  and  there  lost 
in  the  general  crowd.  They  walked  with  eyes  uplifted,  and  pur- 
sued their  way  filled  of  courage  and  enthusiasm,  proving  by  their 
attitude  that  virtue  is  not  a  mere  idle  word  here  below.  It  is  not 
indeed  by  their  own  strength  that  these  valiant  Christians  push 
forward  on  the  arduous  road  which  leads  to  heaven.  It  is  grace 
which  enlightens,  directs  and  fortifies  them,  and  this  grace  they 
obtain  by  persistent  prayer,  that  prayer  to  which  Christ  Himself 
has  promised  the  victory. 

God  did  not  make  sin  a  necessity.  To  say  so  or  to  think  so 
is  blasphemy  against  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  Justice.  Therefore 
man  has  always  the  power  to  avoid  sin.  The  personal  experience 
of  everyone  of  us  proves  that  it  is  always  possible  to  resist  temp- 
tation or  at  least  pray  for  the  necessary  aid ;  but  the  sinner  does 
not  wish  to  pray,  because  he  does  not  desire  in  earnest  to  change 
his  life,  because  he  loves  his  misery,  because  he  loves  the  mire  in 
which  he  is  wallowing,  because  like  the  prodigal  in  the  Gospel  he 
wishes  to  feed  upon  the  husks  which  the  swine  eat. 

One  day — I  anticipate  events  somewhat — I  encountered  an 
old  school-mate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Notre-Dame-des-Vic- 
toires.  Francois  Charley  had  remained  faithful  to  God.  He 
knew  quite  well  that  I  was  following  another  road,  for  I  had, 
indeed,  openly  told  him  so. 
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"  Let's  go  in  to  Notre-Dame-des-Victoires  for  a  moment,  as 
we  used  to,"  he  said. 

The  proposal  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  me,  but  I  had  no 
plausible  reason  for  refusing,  so  I  followed  Charley  after  making 
him  promise  not  to  keep  me  long. 

I  had  hardly  knelt  down  before  the  Blessed  Virgin's  altar, 
when  the  most  intense  emotion  surged  through  my  whole  being. 
The  thoughts  of  faith  awoke  with  extraordinary  force  in  my  soul. 
This  was  an  awful  crisis  in  my  life.  I  felt  that  if  I  were  to  remain 
there,  I  would  be  conquered  by  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  but  I  did 
not  want  her  to  reclaim  me :  I  loved  my  sinful  manner  of  life.  I 
loved  my  slavery,  and  hardening  myself  against  Divine  assistance, 
I  rose  by  a  violent  effort,  and  walked  quickly  to  the  door  of  the 
church.  Charley,  much  astonished,  followed  me,  and  when  we 
got  outside  asked  me  what  had  happened.  I  complained  of  a 
slight  indisposition  and  the  need  of  air,  and  after  a  few  common- 
place and  constrained  remarks,  I  left  him  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  hide  my  emotion  from  him. 

That  day  I  was  guilty  of  horrible  ingratitude  toward  Almighty 
God,  and  it  was  only  a  miracle  of  Divine  Mercy  that  prevented 
my  being  cast  off  forever. 

And  now  came  the  long  vacation,  and  I  could  no  longer  post- 
pone my  departure  for  Anjou.  At  Easter  I  had  alleged  as  an 
excuse  for  not  returning  to  the  Hutterie  the  invitation  of  a  friend 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  him  at  his  home  in  the  Bordelais.  It 
was  untrue ;  I  did  not  leave  Paris.  I  knew  very  well  that  this 
sort  of  a  pretext  put  forth  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  would 
appear  very  strange,  and  might  give  rise  to  suspicion.  Moreover, 
I  was  not  sorry  to  leave  for  a  time  the  burning  heat  of  the  city, 
and  breathe  the  more  salubrious  air  of  the  fair  valley  of  the  Loire. 
And,  finally,  the  hunting  season  was  at  hand,  and  I  looked  for- 
ward to  surpassing,  if  possible,  my  record  of  the  previous  year  as 
a  marksman. 

I  had  not  studied  at  all  since  coming  to  Paris,  and  I  fully 
deserved  to  fail  in  my  examinations,  but  at  that  time  the  examina- 
tions for  the  first  year  of  the  law  course  were  mere  child's  play, 
and  any  student  who  had  a  tolerably  good  memory  could,  with 
the  aid  of  the  text-books,  in  a  few  weeks  get  an  idea  of  the  matter 
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to  be  covered.  This  idea  would  be  very  superficial,  of  course  ; 
but  it  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  one  through.  As  I  learned 
very  easily  I  managed  to  scrape  through,  and  without  passing  a 
brilliant  examination  I  obtained  some  marks  of  approbation  which 
were  sufficient  to  save  me  from  the  accusation  of  having  wasted 
my  time. 

I  reached  Angers  on  the  second  of  August  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Marguerite  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  station  with  her  country 
wagon,  drawn  by  a  big  farm  horse  which  now  took  Fanfan's  place. 
We  were  soon  at  the  Hutterie.  My  sister  was  overjoyed  to  see 
me,  and  I  was  glad  too,  although  I  felt  secretly  unworthy  of  her 
pure  affection.  This  was  because  I  had  not  lost  my  faith.  I  was 
far  from  renouncing  my  evil  ways,  but  I  still  experienced  occasional 
pangs  of  remorse,  and  realized  that  I  was  travelling  on  the  wrong 
road. 

What  a  contrast  between  my  feelings  now  and  formerly  when 
going  home  for  vacation !  In  those  days  when  I  returned  from 
school,  my  heart  was  filled  with  joy  and  peace,  and  I  would 
throw  myself  into  my  dear  sister's  arms  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child.  But  now,  though  I  was  glad  to  see  her,  I  was  constrained 
and  uncomfortable  in  her  presence,  and  I  instinctively  avoided  her 
eyes,  as  if  afraid  that  their  clear  pure  gaze  would  penetrate  to  the 
very  depths  of  my  soul,  and  probe  the  gaping  wound  made  there 
by  sin. 

Marguerite's  suspicions  were  soon  aroused,  for  she  was  so 
accustomed  to  read  in  my  eyes  the  emotions  of  my  heart !  She 
did  not  at  once  seek  an  explanation,  but  I  could  see  by  the  sad- 
ness that  came  over  her  that  she  divined  a  part  of  the  truth. 

The  first  Friday  of  the  month  of  August  came  round ;  she 
asked  me  if  I  were  not  going  to  church  with  her.  I  did  not  dare 
refuse,  as  it  would  give  her  an  opportunity  to  question  me,  and  I 
went  with  her  to  Saint- Laurent.  Needless  to  say,  I  did  not  go  to 
Holy  Communion.  I  still  had  too  much  faith  to  commit  a  sacri- 
lege. On  the  way  home  Marguerite  talked  of  other  things,  and 
said  nothing  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

The  next  Sunday  I  went  to  Mass  with  her  and  the  house- 
hold. As  yet  I  had  not  grown  lax  toward  this  commandment  of 
the  Church,  even  in  Paris,  except  once  or  twice  when  by  culpable 
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negligence  I  had  failed  to  fulfil  it ;  but  I  did  not  habitually  miss 
Mass. 

The  feast  of  the  Assumption  came,  and  still  I  did  not  approach 
the  Sacraments.  As  we  were  returning  from  Saint-Laurent,  I 
noticed  that  Marguerite's  face  wore  an  expression  of  indescribable 
sadness,  and  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes.  When  we  reached  the 
house,  she  went  up  to  my  room  with  me  and  sat  down,  drew  me 
down  beside  her,  and  put  her  arms  around  me. 

"  My  dearest,"  she  said,  "  there  is  surely  something  wrong. 
You  never  failed  to  go  to  Holy  Communion  on  a  day  like  this. 
I  beg  you  to  tell  me  what  it  is  that  weighs  on  your  heart.  Tell 
your  big  sister,  your  *  little  mother.'  If  you  have  done  wrong  it 
will  be  forgiven,  only  I  must  know  it,  dear  Paul.  You  know, 
father  and  mother  placed  you,  body  and  soul,  in  my  keeping. 
You  know  that  for  your  sake  I  have  brokejt  my  heart.  I  have 
never  reproached  you  with  it,  dear,  but  now  you  have  reached 
the  turning-point  in  your  life  !  So  far  you  have  always  confided 
in  me :  do  not  hide  away  now  from  your  true,  your  best  friend. 
Come,  Paul,  don't  be  afraid.  I  will  say  the  worst  at  once, — you 
have  been  in  bad  company;  have  run  in  debt;  perhaps,  even,  you 
have  lost  your  faith.  Tell  me  what  it  is,  and  with  God's  help  all 
will  be  well.  I  have  some  little  savings  which  will  set  you 
straight  again.  But  do  not  keep  everything  to  yourself  like  this. 
Tell  me,  oh !  tell  me ! "  and  the  sweet  child's  tears  fell  on  my 
forehead. 

I  was  deeply  moved,  and  was  on  the  very  point  of  laying  bare 
to  her  motherly  heart  my  own  with  all  its  load,  but  pride  checked 
on  my  very  lips  the  confession  which  was  about  to  escape.  I 
caught  myself  up,  and  feigned  astonishment.  "  It  is  not  right  for 
you  to  worry  so,  Guitte,"  I  said,  drawing  gentl}/  from  her.  "  I 
have  not  lost  my  faith,  I  assure  you.  You  know  that  I  always 
go  to  Mass  on  Sundays.  As  for  Holy  Communion,  I  do  not 
like  to  change  my  confessor,  so  I  gave  up  Abbe  Hermant,  be- 
cause he  is  away  so  much.  I  chose  another  priest,  and  I  like 
him  very  well.  I  go  to  him  now,  and  that  is  why  I  have  not 
been  to  confession  since  vacation  began.  I  tell  you  candidly  that 
I  detest  changing  my  confessor." 

"  But  how  foolish !"  interrupted  Marguerite.     "  I  am  sure  you 
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know  Abbe  Aubry  well  enough,  our  old  pastor;  and  he  is  always 
at  Saint- Laurent,  and  never  leaves  his  house.  You  can  find  him 
whenever  you  want  him,  and  you  know  how  fond  he  is  of  you." 

"  Oh,  he  was  all  very  well  when  I  was  a  little  chap,  but  now 
I  don't  care  to  go  to  him.     There's  no  good  insisting." 

"And  whom  do  you  go  to  now  ?" 

"  By  Jove !  I  don't  know  what  the  priest's  name  is,  but  he 
suits  me  first-rate." 

Marguerite  looked  searchingly  into  my  eyes,  but  I  stood  her 
gaze  without  flinching. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  she  said.  "  But  I  must  believe  you,"  and 
she  left  me  to  begin  her  round  of  visits  to  the  sick. 

She  did  not  touch  upon  the  subject  again  for  the  remainder 
of  the  holidays,  but  I  could  see  that  it  was  continually  on  her 
mind. 

We  were  alone  at  the  Hutterie  for  the  months  of  August  and 
September.  Charles  and  Lucie  were  travelling,  and  we  did  not 
look  for  a  visit  from  them  until  the  next  year. 

The  hunting  season  soon  began,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  my 
favorite  sport  with  my  usual  ardor.  And  then  those  fair  days 
passed  like  all  things  else,  and  toward  the  end  of  October,  after 
sacrificing  the  first  woodcocks  which  appeared  in  our  forests, 
I  buckled  my  valise  and  once  more  set  off  for  Paris. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  state  your  soul  is  in,"  said  Marguerite 
gently  as  she  kissed  me  good-bye ;  "  I  cannot  force  your  confi- 
dence. There  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  pray.  Only  promise 
me  two  things :  Say  a  Memorare  every  day,  and  never  doubt  my 
affection." 

I  kissed  her  tenderly,  much  moved  myself,  and  jumped  on  the 
train  which  carried  me  Northward. 

This  second  year,  November,  i860,  to  July,  1861,  was  most 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  my  soul.  I  not  only  resumed  the 
sort  of  life  I  had  been  leading,  but  I  went  much  further  in  my 
evil  course.     I  gave  up  my  religion  completely. 

I  read  execrable  books,  much  more  dangerous  than  those 
obscene  productions  which,  though  they  kill  the  soul,  it  is  true, 
do  not  at  the  same  time  destroy  faith.  The  writers  of  whom  I 
speak  now  aim  higher  than  the  heart ;  they  seek  to  bring  down 
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the  intellect  by  extinguishing  the  supernatural  light,  the  divine 
torch  of  faith  which  illumines  it.  This  is  not  the  work  of  an 
instant,  and  so  it  was  slowly,  day  by  day,  that  I  absorbed  the 
poison  fed  to  my  soul. 

I  began  by  voluntary  doubts  against  the  truths  of  faith.  In- 
fluenced by  what  I  read,  I  took  pleasure  in  my  skepticism,  caress- 
ing it  and  encouraging  it,  because  it  spoke  in  the  interest  of  my 
passions.  I  wished  religion  to  be  a  myth,  for  if  it  were,  I  might 
sin  without  compunction  and  be  relieved  from  the  gnawing  of 
conscience.     Such  is  the  history  of  almost  all  who  lose  their  faith. 

God  is  a  restraint.  If  He  did  not  exist,  we  could  give  our- 
selves up  to  pleasure,  undisturbed  by  a  single  importunate  appre- 
hension, and  our  enjoyment  would  be  much  more  free.  So  the 
head  becomes  the  accomplice  of  the  heart;  and  as  grace,  in  just 
retribution,  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  hardening  of  the  will 
against  it,  the  fatal  hour  comes  when  the  light  of  faith,  flickering 
more  and  more  faintly,  at  last  goes  out;  and  then  darkness,  a 
mortal  darkness,  settles  down  over  the  intellect;  and  because 
God  can  no  longer  be  seen,  there  are  loud  protestations  that  He 
does  not  exist. 

This  was  my  story,  as  it  is  of  many  others.  Everlasting  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  Divine  Mercy  which  rescued  me  from 
this  dark  night,  and  kindled  once  more  in  my  soul  the  flame 
which  sin  had  quenched  ! 

This  year  I  lived  on  the  bounty  of  my  sister-in-law.  When 
the  law-school  closed,  I  returned  to  Anjou  for  the  summer  holi- 
days. Charles  and  Lucie,  with  their  young  family  increased  by  a 
seventh  heir,  had  preceded  me  by  several  days.  The  Hutterie 
was  very  lively  that  year.  Jeanne  and  Madeleine,  Hippolyte  and 
Charles,  Louise  and  Claire,  and  little  Jean,  the  latest  arrival,  had 
brought  sunshine  and  joy  with  them,  and  the  old  house  reechoed 
as  of  yore  to  continual  outbursts  of  merriment  and  glee.  Even 
Marguerite,  who  had  seemed  worn  and  depressed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  vacation,  recovered  apparently  her  old-time  health  and 
spirits  under  the  influence  of  the  dear  little  ones. 

*♦  O  Giovintu,  prima  vera  della  vita  !  " 

All  went  well  for  several  weeks,  but  then  the  storm  burst. 
Charles,  to  whom  Marguerite  had  probably  spoken  of  her  fears 
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in  regard  to  me,  frankly  interrogated  me  on  the  subject.  I  was 
ready  to  let  Marguerite  speak -to  me  about  my  private  affairs, 
even  though  I  paid  no  attention  to  her  advice,  but  I  resented  the 
interference  of  Charles ;  and,  as  he  became  rather  heated  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  I  flew  into  a  rage,  and  we  had  a  violent 
altercation.  From  that  day  forward  I  cherished  bitter  feelings 
against  him,  and  I  knew  very  well  that  I  should  burst  forth  on 
the  slightest  provocation. 

The  hunting  season  opened  that  year  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber,— which  happened  to  be  a  Sunday.  The  evening  before,  at 
dinner,  I  was  arranging  with  Charles  the  details  of  our  expedition 
for  the  next  morning.  We  had  decided  to  start  at  six  o'clock, 
after  early  breakfast. 

"  You  are  reckoning  without  your  host,  gentlemen,"  said 
Lucie,  suddenly  breaking  into  the  conversation.  "  There  will  be 
no  five  o'clock  Mass  to-morrow,  as  there  generally  is  on  Sunday. 
Abbe  Renaud  is  ill,  and  Abbe  Richard  will  not  say  the  first  Mass 
until  eight.  I  have  just  come  from  Saint-Laurent,  and  the  pastor 
himself  told  me  that  the  hunters'  Mass  would  be  omitted.  So  you 
will  begin  your  campaign  by  a  little  act  of  mortification." 

"  Oh  !  very  well,"  said  Charles,  contentedly.  "  The  hares  and 
partridges  will  have  three  hours'  grace.  We  will  start  at  half-past 
nine.    That  settles  it." 

"  Pshaw ! "  I  said,  with  an  air  of  supreme  indifference ;  "  we 
might  as  well  start  at  six." 

"  You  would  rather  go  to  High  Mass,  then  ? "  answered 
•Charles.     "  That  strikes  me  as  being  very  inconvenient." 

"  Oh,"  I  rejoined,  coldly,  "  we  can  very  well  dispense  with 
High  Mass,  as  well  as  low  Mass,  and  medium  Mass,  and  every 
other  Mass." 

Everybody  gazed  at  me  in  amazement. 

"  You  are  joking,  I  suppose,"  said  Charles,  gravely ;  and 
then  in  an  undertone,  "  Do  not  jest  on  such  subjects  before  the 
children." 

I  had  been  angry  with  my  brother  for  several  days,  and  I 
seized  this  opportunity  to  push  him  to  the  limit  of  his  endurance. 

"  I  am  not  joking,"  I  said  loudly.  "  I  am  not  going  to  Mass 
to-morrow.  You  are  free  to  do  as  you  please.  As  for  me,  I 
gave  up  believing  in  all  that  nonsense  some  time  ago." 
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If  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  the  dining-room,  the  shock  could 
not  have  been  greater  than  the  effect  of  my  words. 

Hippolyte,  Charles,  Madeleine  and  Jeanne  opened  their  eyes 
wide,  and  stared  at  me  in  blank  surprise  ;  Lucie  turned  as  white 
as  a  sheet ;  Marguerite  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  wept 
aloud  ;  Mademoiselle  Dupont,  the  governess,  did  not  know  which 
way  to  look,  and  Gillette  and  Lexis,  who  were  waiting  on  the 
table,  stopped  near  the  door,  with  their  hands  full  of  plates,  as  if 
petrified. 

Charles  remained  perfectly  cool  and  composed,  but  there  was 
an  expression  of  deepest  sadness  on  his  face  as  he  spoke  to  me 
gravely  and  severely. 

"  You  have  given  us  all  much  pain,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
sorry  for  it  before  long,  for  you  have  a  tender  heart.  As  the 
head  of  the  family  and  as  a  father,  I  am  forced  to  protest  in  the 
presence  of  the  children  and  of  the  servants,  as  they  have  all 
heard  your  blasphemous  remark.  But  this  does  not  fulfil  all  my 
obligations.  I  am  your  guardian  (he  laid  stress  upon  the  word). 
I  shall  be  so  for  one  year  longer,  and  consequently  it  is  my  duty 
and  my  right  to  watch  over  your  outward  behavior.  Mark  well, 
I  will  not  permit  a  repetition  of  such  a  scandal  as  this,  and  you 
must  in  future  respect  the  faith  in  your  words  and  by  your  con- 
duct." 

I  got  up,  roused  to  my  very  depths.  "  I  am  turned  out,"  I 
said  proudly.  "  Very  well !  I  am  quite  able  to  take  care  of  my- 
self. I  can  dispense  with  the  ridiculous  allowance  which  you  only 
made  me,  it  seems,  in  order  to  keep  me  under  your  thumb.  It 
will  be  quite  useless  to  write  to  me.  I  will  not  answer  your  let- 
ters," and  thereupon  I  marched  up  to  my  room,  and  began  to 
make  hasty  preparations  to  leave.  I  was  mad  with  pride,  and 
intended  to  leave  the  Hutterie  immediately,  and  on  foot,  in 
spite  of  Marguerite's  entreaties,  and  also  those  of  Charles,  who 
generously  blamed  himself  for  being  too  hasty.  At  last  I  yielded 
to  the  point  of  taking  the  carriage,  and  then  I  turned  my  back 
upon  my  poor  family,  leaving  them  plunged  in  consternation  and 
bitter  grief. 

I  have  many  a  time  since  my  conversion  wept  myself  at  the 
thought  of  the  tears  shed  on  my  account  by  those  who  loved  me 
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so  much.  How  awful  to  think  that  I  was  also  the  cause  of  Divine 
sorrow  and  that  our  Lord,  during  His  Passion,  wept  for  me ! 

As  I  journeyed  toward  Paris,  I  was  pondering  in  my  mind 
what  I  should  do  for  a  living,  now  that  I  had  absolutely  cut  my- 
self off  from  the  family.  I  could  no  longer  count  on  Lucie's 
assistance.  Frightened  by  the  scene  just  described,  she  had  told 
Charles  and  Marguerite  then  and  there  how  she  had,  for  the  past 
two  years,  been  sending  me  large  sums  of  money,  under  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  contributing  to  my  support  and  my  educa- 
tion. This  unexpected  revelation  was  a  complete  surprise  to  my 
brother  and  sister,  who  now  realized  what  must  have  been  going 
on.  They  had  not  the  heart  to  reproach  Lucie,  who  began  to 
comprehend  what  she  had  done,  and  accused  herself,  weeping,  of 
being  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  but  her  husband  forbade  her 
to  send  me  aid  in  the  future  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  with- 
out first  consulting  him  or  Marguerite.  The  poor  thing  promised, 
and  she  kept  her  word. 

It  mattered  little ;  I  no  longer  needed  her.  Here  is  the  plan 
I  evolved  for  obtaining  the  money  with  which  to  continue  my  life 
of  dissipation.  I  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  and  my  signa- 
ture being  worthless,  no  money-lender  would  have  honored  it, 
but  one  of  my  associates,  who  had  reached  his  majority,  and  was 
heir  to  a  large  fortune,  undertook  to  go  security  for  me.  On  these 
conditions,  a  usurer  agreed  to  lendpme  twenty  thousand  francs  at 
ten  per  cent.,  after  having  ascertained  that  the  following  year  I 
would  come  into  possession  of  my  property,  which  was  worth 
about  twenty-four  thousand  francs,  being  half  the  value  of  Mesnil 
and  the  Hutterie,  the  inheritance  of  myself  and  my  sister.  In 
this  way,  a  large  sum  of  money  was  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  I 
was  better  able  to  give  free  rein  to  my  passion  for  unlawful 
pleasures. 

In  order  to  forestall  any  interference  on  the  part  of  my  family, 
I  left  my  apartment  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  without  leaving  any 
address,  and  took  up  my  abode  at  the  other  end  of  the  city  in  a 
furnished  apartment,  where  I  went  under  an  assumed  name.  By 
this  means  I  hoped  to  render  futile  any  attempt  which  my  relatives 
might  make  to  discover  my  whereabouts. 
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XVII. — The  Angel  of  Mercy. 

From  the  first  part  of  September  until  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 86 1,  I  abused  my  health  and  strength  by  indulging  in  every 
sort  of  excess.  I  managed  to  get  rid  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
francs  in  the  restaurants  or  at  the  gambling-table  in  the  space  of 
three  months,  and  I  was  already  thinking  of  contracting  another 
loan  on  the  same  terms  as  the  first,  when  Providence  intervened. 

For  several  days  I  had  been  feeling  languid  and  tired,  and  now 
I  was  suddenly  seized  with  very  high  fever.  When  the  fever  left 
me,  I  felt  dreadfully  weak  and  exhausted.  I  knew  I  must  have 
the  advice  of  a  physician,  but  I  did  not  want  to  give  my  address 
to  anyone  but  the  people  about  me,  so  I  sent  for  a  carriage  and 
drove  to  the  office  of  Dr.  R — ,  who  had  been  recommended  to 
me  by  a  friend. 

All  this  time  they  were  in  the  greatest  state  of  anxiety  at  the 
Hutterie  and  at  Lyons.  The  letters  which  had  been  sent  to  my 
address  in  the  Rue  du  Bac  or  to  the  general  delivery  had  not  been 
answered.  Marguerite  was  distracted.  She  had  written  to  every- 
one who  had  known  me  when  I  first  went  to  Paris,  to  the  director 
of  the  patronage  where  I  used  to  spend  my  Sunday  afternoons, 
to  Abbe  Hermant,  to  the  president  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Conference,  and  to  all  those  with  whom  she  thought  I  had  had 
intercourse.  All  trace  of  me  had  been  lost.  Charles  thought 
that  as  a  last  resort  the  police  should  be  notified,  and  a  search 
instituted,  but  Marguerite  wished  to  avoid  such  measures,  as  she 
thought  they  would  only  exasperate  me  the  more.  She  preferred 
to  trust  to  prayer. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  December  she  wrote  to  Charles  :  "  I 
am  about  to  go  to  Paris.  I  hope  Almighty  God  will  direct  me, 
and  help  me  to  find  our  poor  boy.  I  am  taking  all  my  savings 
with  me,  in  case  my  stay  should  have  to  be  prolonged.  I  intended 
this  money  for  the  poor,  but  if  it  give  me  the  means  to  save  my 
dear  Paul's  soul,  could  it  serve  a  better  purpose  ?  " 

She  left  the  Hutterie  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth,  and 
arrived  in  Paris  that  same  evening.  She  went  directly  to  the  Rue 
du  Bac,  and  finding  my  old  quarters  still  vacant,  she  rented  them 
by  the  month.     The  next  morning  at  daybreak  she  went  to  Notre- 
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Dame-des-Victoires,  and  stayed  there  several  hours  at  her  prayers, 
begging  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  help  her  find  the  lost  sheep!  Full 
of  confidence  she  rose  from  her  knees,  and  left  the  church,  walk- 
ing straight  ahead  and  trusting  God  to  direct  her  steps.  She  had 
not  gone  two  hundred  yards  when  she  caught  sight  of  me  in  a 
passing  carriage  (I  was  just  returning  from  my  visit  to  the  phy- 
sician). An  exclamation  of  joy  broke  from  her  lips.  "  Paul ! 
There  he  is !     Oh,  thank  God  !" 

Her  cry  made  me  turn.  "  Why,  it  is  Marguerite !  "  and  stop- 
ping the  driver,  I  took  my  sister  by  the  hand,  and  drew  her  to  a 
seat  in  the  carriage  beside  me. 

"  Unkind  boy !  "  she  said.  "  How  could  you  treat  us  all  so  !  " 
And  then  in  alarm  she  noticed  my  appearance.  "  What  has  hap- 
pened to  you,  poor  child  ?  Why,  you  are  very  ill !  Your  eyes 
are  bright  with  fever.  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Paul 
dearest  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  have  typhoid  fever,"  I  said  with  a  weak  attempt 
at  a  smile;  "at  least  I  have  just  been  to  a  physician  and  that  is 
what  he  says.  I  cannot  keep  up  any  longer,  and  I  hardly  know 
what  I  am  talking  about." 

"  Never  mind !  "  she  said.  "  Don't  be  worried.  I  have  come 
just  in  time  to  take  care  of  you.  The  Good  Lord  has  sent  you 
a  trained  nurse.  I  know  something  about  sickness,  you  remem- 
ber." She  stopped  the  driver,  who  was  taking  us  to  my  new 
number,  and  said  to  him,  "  Forty-eight,  Rue  du  Bac." 

"  But  I  don't  live  there  any  more." 

"  Rue  du  Bac,"  she  repeated  authoritatively.  I  realized  that 
a  barrier  was  to  be  placed  between  me  and  my  associates,  but  I 
made  no  further  resistance.     I  was  too  far  gone. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  «iy  old  lodgings.  Marguerite  put  me 
to  bed,  and  told  me  not  to  be  uneasy  as  she  was  going  to  get  a 
physician  and  some  necessary  medicines.  I  was  glad  to  have  her 
near  and  to  know  that  I  was  no  longer  deserted.  "  Now  that 
*  little  mother '  has  come  I  have  no  more  to  say,"  I  said,  smiling. 
*'  You  are  at  the  helm.     Do  whatever  you  see  fit." 

She  left  me,  promising  not  to  be  gone  long. 

First  she  went  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  sent  a  dispatch  to 
the  Hutterie  and  to  Lyons :  "  Paul  found.     He  is  sick.     I  will 
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stay  here."  She  then  proceeded  to  my  new  lodgings,  where  she 
quickly  bundled  up  my  belongings,  and  had  them  put  into  the 
carriage.  This  done,  she  went  in  search  of  a  physician,  whom 
she  brought  back  with  her  and  who  examined  me  thoroughly. 
He,  also,  pronounced  the  case  to  be  typhoid  fever,  and  after  leaving 
certain  prescriptions  he  departed,  saying  he  would  return  in  the 
morning.  Marguerite  had  already  established  herself  in  the  little 
room  leading  out  of  mine,  and  had  a  cot  placed  there,  but  she 
did  not  use  it,  for  she  never  left  my  side  day  or  night. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  devotion  and  tender- 
ness with  which  she  labored  to  save  my  life.  For  thirty  days  and 
nights  the  brave  girl  watched  me  continually.  I  was  delirious  from 
the  first  and  did  not  regain  consciousness,  and  Marguerite  would 
not  allow  herself  to  sleep  for  fear  that  she  would  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity that  a  lucid  interval  might  afford  of  reconciling  my  soul  to 
God.  For  many  days  I  hovered  between  life  and  death.  A  priest 
came  and  gave  me  conditional  absolution  and  Extreme  Unction, 
but  I  was  not  conscious.  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  seeing 
a  person  in  black  go  through  some  motions  at  my  bed-side,  but 
that  is  all.  How  many  go  to  meet  their  God  without  receiving  the 
Sacraments  any  more  efficaciously  than  this  ! 

At  last  the  justice  of  God  was  appeased  by  my  sister's  prayers 
and  tears,  and  I  began  slowly  to  come  back  to  life.  I  remember 
so  well  the  moment  when  I  became  conscious  once  more.  My 
eyes  fell  on  Marguerite  sitting  in  an  armchair  by  my  bed  saying 
her  beads.  The  poor  child  was  a  painful  sight  to  behold.  She 
was  so  pale,  thin,  and  altered  that  she  looked  worse  than  I  did. 

"  Is  that  you,  Marguerite  ?  "  I  said  softly. 

"  At  last !  "  she  cried.  "  He  knows  me  !  "  and  she  bent  and 
kissed  me,  overcome  with  joy.  I  looked  at  her  more  closely, 
and  I  was  frightened.  Her  hair  had  become  gray,  her  cheeks 
were  perfectly  bloodless,  her  shoulders  stopped,  and  a  sharp  dry 
cough  racked  her  every  now  and  then. 

"  You  have  overtaxed  yourself,  dear  Guitte,"  I  said.  "  You 
have  killed  yourself  for  a  miserable  wretch  like  me.  It  is  all 
wrong." 

She  smiled  brightly.  "I  am  not  dead  yet,"  she  answered. 
**  But  if  the  salvation  of  your  soul  demands  it,  I  may  have  to  go 
even  as  far  as  that !     The  sacrifice  would  be  nothing  to  me !  " 
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"  Oh,  don't !  "  I  said  in  an  agony  of  remorse.  "  Don't  talk 
that  way.  You  will  make  yourself  ill  in  earnest  if  you  keep  on 
imagining  such  things  !  " 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  doctor.  After 
seeing  me,  he  expressed  himself  as  being  well  satisfied.  "  You 
are  out  of  danger,"  he  said,  "provided  that  you  observe  certain 
precautions.  Before  many  days  are  over  you  will  be  fit  to  leave 
for  Anjou.  Meantime  you  must  be  absolutely  still.  But  I  am 
afraid,  Mademoiselle,"  he  added,  looking  at  Marguerite,  "  that 
you  need  rest  more  than  your  brother  does.  It  is  high  time 
you  were  thinking  of  yourself  You  have  gone  beyond  your 
strength." 

He  little  knew  that  the  devoted  child  had  watched  at  my 
pillow  incessantly,  day  and  night,  for  a  month,  fighting  off  sleep 
by  the  most  violent  efforts.  It  was  nothing  but  her  indomitable 
will  that  kept  her  up. 

As  soon  as  the  physician  gave  us  permission  we  started  for 
home.  Marguerite  had  seemed  a  little  better  for  some  days  past, 
which  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  she  lay  down  at  night. 
She  carefully  attended  to  all  the  arrangements  for  the  journey, 
taking  a  sleeping  coach  in  order  that  I  might  travel  more  com- 
fortably, and  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  the  trip  was  accomplished 
without  the  slightest  effort  or  fatigue.  At  the  Hutterie  all  were 
in  readiness  to  receive  me  and  to  give  me  the  care  which  my 
condition  demanded.  Native  air  worked  wonders,  and  my  con- 
valescence was  very  rapid,  so  that  in  a  short  time  I  was  able  to 
go  downstairs,  and  walk  a  little  in  the  garden.  My  strength 
increased  visibly.  It  was  only  February,  but  the  air  was  as  soft 
and  balmy  that  year  as  if  spring  had  already  come,  and  before 
long  I  was  well  enough  to  take  drives  about  the  country.  It  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  see  once  more  the  fair  land  which  I  knew  and 
loved  so  well,  and  had  explored  so  thoroughly  as  a  child  when 
I  used  to  go  with  Marguerite  on  visits  to  the  sick  and  the  poor. 

At  the  end  of  two  months  I  was  perfectly  well  again,  but  it 
was  now  my  turn  to  be  anxious.  My  beloved  sister  had  com- 
pletely exhausted  her  own  strength  and  vitality  in  caring  for  me, 
and  the  state  of  her  health  gave  the  gravest  cause  for  alarm.  To 
all  my  inquiries  about  her  condition  she  would  answer  that  she 
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was  better,  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter,  that  I  must  not 
worry  about  her,  and  that  if  she  had  only  more  self-control  I 
would  not  notice  anything  out  of  the  way ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  her 
assurances,  I  was  far  from  being  easy.  Charles  came  and  spent  a 
few  days  with  us  while  I  was  convalescing,  and  he  insisted  upon 
Marguerite's  consulting  a  physician.  The  doctor  said  she  was  in 
a  very  serious  condition,  and  that  the  first  symptoms  of  consump- 
tion had  plainly  declared  themselves.  He  ordered  absolute  rest, 
said  she  must  avoid  all  fatigue  and  take  the  greatest  care  of  her- 
self, and  he  positively  forbade  her  to  make  her  usual  visits  to  the 
sick,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Realizing  at  last  that  it  was  her  plain  duty  to  take  care  of 
herself,  she  promised  to  follow  out  exactly  the  physician's  instruc- 
tions. 

About  the  end  of  March  I  left  her  to  return  to  Paris.  I  was 
certainly  in  a  better  state  morally  than  before  my  illness.  I  was 
touched  to  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  by  the  lofty  and  unsel- 
fish devotion  of  my  poor  sister,  and  I  blamed  myself  severely  for 
having  caused  her  such  bitter  grief  As  for  Charles,  his  conduct 
toward  me  was  most  magnanimous.  When  I  was  getting  better 
I  had  confided  to  Marguerite  that  I  had  borrowed  twenty  thou- 
sand francs,  most  of  which  had  already  been  squandered.  "  The 
loss  of  money  may  be  made  good,"  she  said  gently,  ''  but  who 
will  restore  your  lost  innocence  ?" 

As  soon  as  Charles  heard  of  the  affair  he  said,  "  I  will  assume 
the  debt.  We  don't  want  our  name  to  be  connected  with  such  a 
transaction  any  longer."  He  went  at  once  to  Paris,  and  settled 
with  my  creditors,  and  when  on  his  return  I  tried  to  thank  him 
for  what  he  had  done,  he  answered  cheerfully, "  It  is  not  alto- 
gether your  fault  that  you  are  so  inclined  to  be  rash ;  but  now 
do  let's  begin  to  be  more  rational !  I  do  not  mean  to  reproach 
you,"  he  added,  sighing ;  "  I  know  how  tender-hearted  you  are 
and  that  it  is  punishment  enough  for  you  to  bear  the  anxiety 
about  our  poor  dear  sister,  which  is  as  hard  upon  you  as  it  is 
upon  me." 

My  dear  brother  and  sister !  I  loved  them  and  was  truly 
grateful  to  them,  and  longed  to  give  some  other  proof  of  my 
feelings  than  mere  expressions  of  gratitude,  but  as  yet  I  could 
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not  give  them  the  assurance  for  which  they  were  waiting  and 
hoping,  and  which  would  have  amply  rewarded  them  for  all  their 
trouble.  /  believe  !  No.  I  could  not  say  it  yet,  for  although  a 
disgust  for  unlawful  pleasures  was  beginning  to  spring  up  in  my 
soul,  my  mind  was  still  in  darkness, — ^just  punishment  from  God 
for  having  so  long  abused  His  grace. 

Before  I  went  away,  Marguerite  asked  me  if  the  sufferings  of 
my  long  illness  had  not  revived  my  faith,  but  I  was  obliged  to 
answer  in  the  negative.  "  No.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come.  I 
wish  I  could  believe,  but  I  cannot.     Pray  for  me." 

"Ah,  well !"  she  said  sadly,  *'  the  battle  is  not  won  yet,  but  it 
will  be  some  day,  I  feel  sure  of  it.     I  do  not  know  God's  time." 

The  first  part  of  April  saw  me  in  Paris  once  more.  I  was  in 
the  best  of  health  and  able  to  resume  the  studies  which  I  had 
neglected  so  utterly  for  two  years  past.  I  began  a  much  more 
regular  life, — outwardly  at  least.  I  no  longer  gambled,  for  I  had 
promised  not  to,  and  I  kept  my  word.  My  illness  had  subdued 
me  to  a  certain  extent,  but  yet  I  did  not  break  away  entirely  from 
my  culpable  relations.  I  hold  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  young 
man  with  no  religion  to  avoid  violating  the  moral  law,  because  for 
such  a  one  the  moral  law  lacks  its  essential  foundation. 

Jean  Charruau,  S.J. 


CHRISTMAS  CHANTS  OF  S(EUR  THERESE. 

READERS  of  The  Dolphin  are  already  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Soeur  Therese,  that  wonderful  daughter  of  the 
great  Carmelite  Mystic,  who  gave  herself  up  to  the  contemplative 
life  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  died  nine  years  later  at  the  Convent 
of  Lisieux,  France,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  There  is  a  freshness, 
a  sweet  breath  of  holy  joy,  mingled  with  the  air  of  a  charming 
simplicity  in  the  writings  of  this  young  nun,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
convey  or  even  to  suggest  in  the  translated  verse,  for  reverence 
bids  us  guard  closely  the  original.  But  the  reader  will  understand 
why  we  would  treasure  these  utterances  of  a  devout  soul  who, 
like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  his  Fioretti,  acts  and  writes  under  a 
kind  of  inspiration  which  makes  of  such  melodies  an  echo  of  heav- 
enly wisdom,  altogether  attractive,  even  as  we  find  beautiful  the 
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psalm-tunes  of  the  singer  of  Bethlehem,  despite  the  accidental  lack 
of  artistic  mould  and  finish. 

The  following  pieces  were  composed  at  the  Christmas  season 
of  the  last  two  years  of  her  life.  The  first  is  fragmentary,  part  of 
a  dialogue,  evidently  intended  as  a  suggestion  for  a  Christmas- 
play  in  which  various  incidents  of  our  Divine  Lord's  child-life  were 
to  be  represented  dramatically.  The  tunes  referred  to  are  popular 
airs  sung  by  the  children  of  France. 

I. 
The  Flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt. 

The  Angel  Warns  St.  Joseph. 

(Tune  :  La  folle  de  la  plage.) 
Rise,  Joseph  !   heed  my  cry  ! 
All  swiftly,  silently, 
To  Egypt  take  your  flight ! 
Depart,  this  very  night ! 

Herod  his  fury  now 

Is  even  to  madness  heaping. 
He  longs  to  slay  the  Lamb 

In  Mary's  tendance  sleeping. 
Take  Mother  and  Child,  and  go 
From  an  impending  woe  ! 

Song  of  the  Angels  Accompanying  the  Holy  Family. 
(Tune  :  Les  gondolieres   Venetiennes. ) 
Wonder  on  wonders  piled  ! 

Jesus,  of  Heaven  the  Lord, 
Now  upon  earth  exiled. 

Flees  from  a  mortal's  sword. 
So  to  this  God  in  flight. 

Oh  !  let  us  give  our  love  ; 
Let  our  white  wings  to-night 

Protect  Him  from  above. 

Now  bring  the  flowers  most  fair 

To  strew  before  His  way  ! 
A  lullaby  prepare 

Of  songs  most  sweet  and  gay  ! 
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Console  His  Mother's  heart 
By  singing  of  His  charms. 

How  fair,  how  sweet,  Thou  art, 
Reposing  in  her  arms  ! 

Oh,  let  us  speed  afar. 
For  here  dire  perils  are  ! 
Fly,  on  this  very  night. 
From  dangers  and  from  fright  ! 
The  Virgin  bears  our  Star, 
Beneath  her  veil  afar, — 
The  Star  of  the  elect, 
Whom  longing  hearts  expect. 

Behold  !  Heaven's  Lord 
Flees  from  a  mortal's  sword  ! 

The  Angel  of  the  Desert. 
(Tune  :  Le  Credo  d^ Herculanum.) 

I  come,  I  come,  to  sing  your  charms  divine. 

Blest  Family  who  lure  me  to  this  place. 
In  this  drear  desert,  lo  !   to-night  doth  shine 

A  Star  more  fair  than  heaven  in  all  its  grace. 
But  who  shall  comprehend  this  mystery  :  — 

He  came  unto  His  own — they  bade  Him  go  ! 
A  wanderer  on  the  earth  He  made  is  He, 

And  none  discern  His  beauty  here  below. 

But  if  the  great  Thine  empire  now  despise. 

Thou  King  of  Heaven,  Thou  mystic  promised  Star  ! 
Long  for  Thy  reign  have  looked  the  tear-dimmed  eyes, 

And  long  the  unhappy  sought  Thee  from  afar. 
O  Word  Eternal  !  Wisdom  true  and  deep  ! 

Thy  gifts  are  here,  but  they  are  for  the  meek  : 
The  childlike  soul,  the  tried,  and  them  who  weep. 

It  is  to  them,  one  day.  Thy  voice  shall  speak. 

For  Thou  Thy  wisdom  often  dost  impart 
To  ignorant  men,  if  they  but  humble  be  ; 

And  Thou  dost  call  the  sinful  to  Thy  Heart, 
Because  in  them  Thy  image  Thou  dost  see. 
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A  day  shall  come,  when,  in  the  selfsame  fold, 

The  lamb  beside  the  lion  safe  shall  feed ; 
And  in  Thy  refuge  here,  this  desert  old, 

Thy  Name  shall  call  forth  many  a  holy  deed. 

O  hidden  God  !   what  virginal  souls,  one  day. 

Catching  from  Thy  vast  fire  of  love  the  flame. 
Shall  hither  haste,  where  Thou  hast  led  the  way ; 

And  all  these  wastes  for  their  possession  claim. 
Their  ardent  souls,  their  love  like  seraphs  blest. 

Shall  fill  the  angels  with  supreme  delight ; 
And  hell  shall  tremble  at  their  hymns,  addrest 

Unto  God's  greater  glory,  day  and  night. 

Then  Satan  shall,  in  his  wild  jealousy, 

Seek  to  deplete  these  houses  of  our  Lord. 
Little  he  knows  the  power  and  majesty 

Of  this  frail  Child,  humble,  unknown,  ignored. 
He  dreams  not  that  a  lowly  Virgin's  heart 

Forever  dwells  in  safety  and  in  peace ; 
He  dreams  not  of  the  strength,  beyond  his  art, 

She  has  from  God,  whose  wonders  never  cease. 

It  may  be  that,  one  day,  Thy  spouses  dear 

Must  share  Thy  exile,  O  Thou  Holy  Child  ! 
But  none  shall  quench  their  love,  that  burns  most  clear 

For  those  who  banish  them,  in  fury  wild. 
Nor  shall  the  vile  world's  sacrilegious  spite 

Turn  from  their  goal  the  virgins  of  the  Lord ; 
Nor  ever  soil  their  robes  of  spotless  white. 

Nor  mar  their  likeness  to  their  King  adored. 

Ungrateful  world  !   thy  reign  is  well  nigh  done. 

Seest  thou  not  how  this  most  holy  Child 
Culls  joyously  these  roses  like  the  sun. 

These  martyrs'  palms,  these  lilies  undefiled  ? 
Seest  thou  not  His  faithful  virgin  band. 

Holding  their  burning  lamps  with  love  alight ; 
And  seest  thou  not  heaven's  portals  open  stand, 

The  saints  to  welcome  in,  to  glory  bright  ? 
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O  happy  moment !  joy  that  knows  no  shade  ! 

When  the  elect  in  gladness  enter  there  ; 
And,  for  their  love,  the  great  reward  is  paid, 

To  see  God's  face, — that  promised  Vision  fair  ! 
Life's  exile  o'er,  gone  are  all  pain  and  woe ; 

E'en  faith  itself,  and  hope  itself  shall  cease ; 
But  everlasting  rest  those  souls  shall  know. 

The  ecstasy  of  love,  and  endless  peace. 

January  21,  i8g6. 

II. 

Soeur  Therese  was  the  youngest  of  nine  children,  of  whom  two 
were  boys  who  died  before  either  was  a  year  old.  These  little 
brothers  were  very  dear  to  the  lovely  child  who  had  never  seen 
them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  in  her  thoughts  when 
writing  her  very  exquisite  stanzas  to  "My  little  brothers  in  heaven, 
the  Holy  Innocents."  The  feast  following  three  days  after  Christ- 
mas calls  for  a  translation  of  these  verses  in  this  place. 

To  My  Little  Brothers  in  Heaven,  the  Holy  Innocents. 

'*  The  Lord  shall  gather  together  the  lambs  with  His  arm,  and  shall  take  them 
up  in  His  bosom." — Is.    40  :  11. 

"  Happy  those  whom  God  regards  as  justified  without  works  !  for,  to  him  that 
worketh,  the  reward  is  not  reckoned  according  to  grace,  but  according  to  debt.  It 
is,  then,  gratuitously  that  those  who  do  no  works  are  justified  by  grace,  in  virtue  of 
the  Redemption  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Author." — Romans  4  :  4,  5,  6. 

O  happy  little  ones  !  with  what  sweet  tenderness 

The  King  of  Heaven 
Blessed  you,  when  here  below  !     How  often  His  caress 

To  you  was  given  ! 
You  were  the  type  of  all  the  Innocents  to  come. 

In  dreams  I  know 
The  boundles  joy  the  King  gives  you  in  heaven's  high  home. 

He  loves  you  so  ! 

Your  eyes  have  seen  the  gifts  (how  beauteous  !)  stored  away 

In  Paradise, 
Before  earth's  bitter  griefs,  dear  lilies  of  the  Lord  ! 

Had  dimmed  your  eyes. 
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O  fragrant  buds,  plucked  at  your  day's  sweet  dawn  of  light, 

By  God's  own  hand  ! 
His  Sacred  Heart  will  be  the  sun  of  love,  to  make 

Those  buds  expand. 

What  perfect  care  and  oh  !  what  ce^^oeless  watchfulness, 

What  love  alway. 
Lavishes  on  you  here  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church, 

Souls  of  a  day  ! 
In  her  maternal  arms,  you  were  in  sacrifice 

To  Jesus  given  ; 
And,  through  eternity,  you  will  be  the  delight 

Of  His  fair  Heaven. 

Dear  little  ones  !     you  form  the  holy  virginal  court. 

Following  the  Lamb  ; 
And  you  the  sweet  new  song  shall  sing  (O  privilege  great !) 

Unto  His  Name. 
Without  the  deadly  fight,  you  to  the  conqueror's  palm 

Have  safely  come. 
O  charming  victors  !      Christ  for  you  has  paid  the  price, 

And  brought  you  home. 

One  sees  no  precious  stones,  all  luminous  and  gay. 

In  your  blond  hair  : 
The  golden  lustre  of  your  curling  locks  doth  make 

Even  Heaven  more  fair. 
Gladly  the  elect  bestow  their  glorious  crowns,  their  palms, 

Your  brows  to  grace  : 
Upon  their  knees  you  find  your  thrones,  dear  children,  now, — 

In  their  embrace. 

In  splendid  courts  on  high,  with  the  small  angels  there, 

Gayly  you  play  ; 
Your  childish  songs  and  sports,  beloved  baby-band  ! 

Charm  Heaven  alway. 
God  tells  you  how  he  makes  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  breeze. 

The  sunlight  clear. 
No  genius  here  below  knows  half  the  things  you  know, 

O  children  dear  ! 
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From  Heaven's  azure  floor  tearing  the  veils  away 

Of  mystery, 
The  glowing  myriad  stars  in  your  wee  hands  you  take, 

Your  toys  to  be. 
Running  along  Heaven's  highways,  there  your  tiny  footsteps  leave 

A  silvery  trace. 
In  the  bright  Milky  Way,  at  eve,  I  think  I  see 

Each  shining  face. 

To  Mary's  welcome  arms,  when  your  gay  games  are  done. 

How  swift  you  hie  ! 
Hiding  beneath  her  veil  your  pretty  curling  locks. 

In  sleep  you  lie. 
Heaven's  darling  pets  !  audacity  like  yours 

Pleases  our  Lord. 
You  even  dare  to  go  so  far  as  to  caress 

His  Face  adored. 

You  for  my  pattern  here  that  Blessed  Lord  has  deigned 

To  give  to  me  ; 
O  Holy  Innocents  !  dear  little  ones  !  like  you 

I  strive  to  be. 
Pray,  pray,  that  I  may  gain  all  childhood's  graces  blest. 

Your  candor  true. 
Your  sweet  abandonment,  your  spotless  innocence. 

They  charm  my  view. 

Thou  of  my  exiled  spirit  here,  O  Lord  !  dost  know 

The  ardent  prayer. 
To  Thee,  fair  Lily  of  the  vale  !  I  fain  would  bring 

Earth's  lilies  fair. 
These  buds  of  spring  I  love,  and  long  for  Thee  to  find. 

Thou  King  adored  ! 
Upon  them  deign  to  pour  baptismal  waters  blest ; 

Then  cull  them,  Lord  ! 

For  this  my  pains,  my  joys,  I  offer  in  exchange, 

For  children's  souls; 
Thus  to  augment  the  white  ranks  of  Thy  Innocents, 

The  while  Time  rolls  ; 
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And,  'mongst  these  Innocents,  I  ask  Thee  that  a  place 

To  me  be  given. 
Grant  to  me,  as  to  them,  the  sweet  kiss  of  Thy  lips, 

Jesus  !   in  Heaven. 

February,  i8gy. 

III. 

The  following  poem  is  akin  to  some  others  which  have  already 
appeared  in  The  Dolphin^  as  specimens  of  the  cloister's  simple, 
joyful  and  holy  pastimes  at  the  Christmas  season.  It  was  written 
on  the  last  Christmas  Soeur  Therese  spent  on  earth,  for  the  date 
is  December  25,  1896.  The  little  bird  was  soon  to  hear  its  Lord's 
clear  call,  and  fly  away  to  its  heavenly  home. 

The  Bird  Cage  of  the  Infant  Jesus. 

For  us,  poor  exiles  from  our  birth. 

The  Good  God  made  the  pretty  birds. 
Among  the  hills  and  dales  of  earth 

Singing  His  praises  without  words. 
And  many  childish  thieving  hands. 

Choosing  the  ones  they  like  the  best. 
Keep  them  in  cages,  where  the  bands 

Are  gilded  bars  for  these  opprest. 

O  Jesus,  Little  Brother  dear  ! 

For  us  Thou  didst  leave  the  heavens  high  : 
Thou  knowest  well  Thy  bird  cage  here 

Is  Carmel,  and  Thy  bird  am  I. 

Our  cage  is  gilded  not  at  all. 

Yet  oh  !   how  fair  it  is  to  me  ! 
To  hill  or  plain  from  its  high  wall 

Not  one  of  us  would  wish  to  flee. 
Let  not  the  outer  world  intrude  ! 

No  joy  to  us  it  now  could  bring. 
Child  Jesus  !   in  our  solitude 

Thy  Name  alone  we  love  to  sing. 
Thy  tiny  hand  has  us  beguiled ; 

Thy  infant  charms  no  words  can  tell  y 
Thy  smile,  most  sweet  and  Holy  Child  ! 

Has  won  Thy  birds  to  love  Thee  well. 
'  See  numbers  for  December,  1902,  and  January,  1904. 
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Here  finds  the  simple,  candid  soul 

The  only  object  of.  its  love  ; 
Here  the  stern  vulture's  fierce  control 

No  longer  dreads  the  timid  dove. 
Upon  the  wings  of  burning  prayer 

The  ardent  heart  ascends  on  high, 
As  the  swift  lark  mounts  through  the  air 

Uttering  its  sweet  and  joyful  cry. 
Here,  in  Thy  praises  to  engage. 

The  nightingale  and  veery  came. 
O  Little  Jesus  !   in  Thy  cage 

Thy  birds  are  carolling  Thy  Name. 

The  little  bird  it  always  sings  ; 

No  fear  for  its  small  meal  doth  know  : 
A  grain  of  sand  contentment  brings  ; 

It  sows  not,  spins  not,  here  below. 
And  in  this  cage  where  we  have  fled. 

All  is  provided  through  Thy  care. 
The  one  thing  needful,  Thou  hast  said, 

It  is  to  love  Thee,  Child  most  fair. 
So,  through  the  hours,  we  sing  Thy  praise. 

With  the  pure  spirits  of  the  blest. 
We  know  the  angels,  all  the  days. 

Love  Carmel's  birds  within  their  nest. 

Jesus  !  the  bitter  tears  to  dry 

That  sinful  men  have  wrung  from  Thee, 
Thy  birds  to  win  back  souls  will  try 

By  their  sweet  songs  of  ecstasy. 
One  day,  when  earth  and  time  are  o'er. 

And  Thy  clear  call  to  us  is  given. 
Then  angel -hands  shall  ope  our  door ; 

Thy  birds  shall  take  their  flight  to  Heaven. 
There,  with  the  charming,  songful  hosts 

Of  little  cherubs  glad  and  gay. 
Thy  happy  birds  from  Carmel's  coasts 

Shall  praise  Thy  Holy  Name  alway. 

Christmas,  i8g6. 
S.  L.  Emery. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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THE  PEARL. 

'*  Immaculata." 

I. 

LIKE  to  a  pearl  in  ocean,  enshrined  in  the  Bosom  of  Godhead 
Through  the  abyss  of  ages  lay  His  wondrous  conception — 
Lay  the  unsullied  gem — the  splendor  of  finite  creation. 

Lo,  as  the  Father  beholdeth  His  Word  by  Him  generated, 
Substance  of  Substance  the  same,  the  Image  express  of  His  glory, 
Forth  from  each  Person  outfloweth  the  Spirit  of  Love  Uncreated  : 

Thus  when  He  looks  on  His  holy,  His  beautiful,  perfect  conception, 
Down  on  that  virginal  vision,  the  image  create  of  His  sweetness, 
Who  may  not  feel  that  His  Spirit  hath  entered  this  lovely  creation  ? 

Fairest  of  creatures,  all  hail !   so  pure,  so  transcendently  holy, 
Mirrors  thy  soul  as  its  birthright  those  rays  of  Glory  Deific, 
Born  in  a  Vision  of  Peace,  at  the  footstool  of  Godhead  reclining. 

II. 

God,  in  the  womb  of  a  Virgin  I     O  inconceivable  Union  ! 

Infinite  Wisdom  imprisoned,  'twould  seem,  by  the  presence  of  woman  ! 

Form  hath  the  Formless  taken  ;  and  Form  hath  Immensity  entered. 

Thus  were  the  Nuptials  completed — God's  Son  is  to  nature  united  ! 
Thou,  O  Immaculate  Maiden,  dost  share  the  dread  Pact  by  thy  sanc- 
tion; 
All  for  all  hadst  thou  giv'n  !  when  He  entered  His  garden  enclosed.' 

Him  thou  enclosest,  O  Woman  !     Thy  tender,  uniform  nature, 

Transcendentally  calm,  uprises  over  all  creatures. 

Rests  on  the  Father's  footstool,  sublimely  and  radiantly  happy  ! 

Lo,  the  Beloved  speaketh  !  behind  the  lattice  He  standeth — 
Hid  in  the  shade  His  footprint — music  sweetest  His  voice  is  : 
*' Haste   my  Beloved" — saith  He — '*and  come,  for  the  winter  is 


1  Cant.  IV,  12. 

2  Cant.  II. 
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'^  Winter  is  over,"  she  answereth,   *' Spring  time  is  come;  do  Thou 

stay  me  ! 
Stay  me  with  flowers,  Beloved !     Full  well  do  I  know  Thou  art  with 

me, 
Until  the  Day-dawn  arise,  and  the  Shadow  enclose  us  no  longer. ' '  ^ 

Lo,  in  her  lap  He  lieth,  resplendent  in  infantine  beauty. 
Looking  with  love  in  her  face  as  it  glows  with  glances  responsive  ; 
Deep  unto  deep — the  Natures  divine  and  human — replying  ! 

III. 

Channel  of  grace  divine  that  rose  in  the  fountains  of  Godhead, 
How  hast  thou  mounted  back  in  the  strength  of  human  volition  ? 
What,  in  thee,  hath  secured  this  glorious  prize  for  our  nature  ? 

Conduit  of  grace  through  time,  the  wonder  of  self-immolation  ! 
Hid  in  the  secret  divine,  and  lost  in  the  triumph  of  Godhead — 
Lo,  thou  art  fair,  O  Mary  ;  all  fair  !   no  spot  is  there  in  thee. 

Tenderest  of  all  God's  creatures,  a  Woman,  ^'yet  strong  in  thy  weak- 
ness : ' ' 
Thou  in  thy  nature's  grace  hast  pierced  the  portals  eternal ; 
Woman  !  O  see,  thou  art  chosen  the  champion  to  be  of  the  creature  ! 

Lucifer  !  where  is  thy  vaunting  ?  where  is  the  star  of  thy  morning  ? 
Proud  one,  see,  thou  art  fallen  !  how  vain,  how  inglorious  thy  warfare  ! 
Wake  and  behold  !  for  before  thee  she  stands,  the  Woman  predestined  ! 

Yea,  the  Woman  hath  mounted,  before  the  Eternal  she  kneeleth — 
Robed  in  the  grace  of  her  dower,  all  strong  in  her  feminine  purpose, 
Knocked  hath  she  at  the  Heart  Divine  and  awaiteth  the  answer. 

'<■  What  seekest  thou,  O  Woman  !    What  wouldest  thou  of  the  Father? 
Shall  I  thee  ought  deny  ?' '  and  meekly  the  daughter  replieth : 
^'  Grace  !   O  Father  Eternal,-  Grace  for  me  and  my  people  !" 

Then  stooped  *'  The  Holy  "  unto  thee  ;  then  opened  the  fountains  of 

mercy ; 
Then  through  thy  heart  they  flowed,  and  as  through  a  natural  channel, 
Flowed  into  all  lands,  all  peoples,  to  all  generations  ! 

E.  M.   Shapcote. 
Torquay y  England. 

3  Cant.  IT. 


Studies  and  Conferences. 


OHATEAUBEIAND'S  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PEOFESSION, 

From  an  tmpublished  Fragment  of  the  **  Genius  of  Christianity.''''^ 

The  applause  throughout  France  which  the  Genie  du  Chris- 
tianisme  called  forth  on  its  appearance  during  the  spring  of  1802, 
was  quickly  echoed  in  other  lands,  and  the  cultured  French  emi- 
grants who  had  fled  to  America  at  the  approach  of  the  Revolu- 
tion threatening  their  lives  as  well  as  their  faith,  rejoiced  in  the 
brilliant  record  of  their  countryman  who  had  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  the  anarchical  demagogues  with  whom  he  seemed 
for  a  time  identified.  Americans  remembered  how  the  handsome 
young  nobleman,  Frangois  Rene,  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand, 
though  barely  twenty-one  years  of  age,  had  come  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  General  Washington,  that  he  might  feast  his 
enthusiastic  soul  upon  the  newly  revealed  ideal  of  democratic 
liberty  which  the  War  of  Independence  had  secured  to  our  New 
World ;  how  he  had  traversed  the  land,  sought  shelter  alternately 
with  the  Breton  settler  and  the  native  Indian,  in  whose  tribal  and 
nomadic  habits  he  recognized  the  unvarnished  love  of  freedom 
and  a  natural  simplicity  of  soul  w^hich  attracted  his  romantic 
nature.  Yet  he  was  an  agnostic  in  religion,  and  the  impetuous 
wilfulness  of  his  character  blinded  him,  if  not  to  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  things  around  him,  certainly  to  that  order  which  sees 
in  anarchical  rule  the  direct  opponent  of  a  safe  and  healthy 
government.  And  so  his  first  work,  Essai  stir  les  revolutions 
anciennes  et  modernes,  was,  as  he  himself  acknowledged  later  on, 
"  a  book  of  doubt  and  of  regrets,  lit  up  only  now  and  then  by 

^  The  discovery  of  the  above  mentioned  fragment  of  Chateaubriand's  writings 
is  due  to  Victor  Giraud,  already  well  known  among  readers  of  French  literature 
through  his  studies  in  bibliography  and  historical  criticism.  The  chapter  is  printed 
in  the  original,  with  introductory  notice,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Questions  Historiques  and  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming  volume  entitled  Etudes  lit- 
teraires  snr  Chateaubriand^  now  in  press.     (Hachette,  Paris.) 
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glimpses  of  the  Christian  h'ght  that  a  mother's  faith  had  placed 
about  his  cradle." 

Only  when  distress  and  sorrow  had  mellowed  the  high-spirited 
views  which  his  inexperienced  youth  and  trustfulness  in  the  prom- 
ises of  ambitious  leaders  had  endorsed,  did  he  realize  those 
truer  hopes  which  set  into  motion  the  best  powers  of  his  genius 
and  brilliant  pen.  He  tells  us  how  his  best  beloved  brother  is 
sacrificed  on  the  scaffold  to  the  brutal  hatred  of  the  revolutionists  ; 
how  there  comes  to  him  a  last  letter  from  his  dying  mother  and 
sister,  who,  amid  the  privations  of  a  dungeon,  cry  out  to  him  to 
save  not  them  but  himself  by  returning  to  the  religion  of  his  early 
childhood,  a  religion  which  made  them  love  him  beyond  the 
grave.  He  was  in  England  at  the  time,  and  the  message  broke 
his  heart;  but  out  of  the  open  wound  there  issued  forth  the 
smothered  flame  of  faith ;  and,  believing  once  more,  he  hearkens 
to  the  dear  voices  from  the  tomb  far  away  with  the  growing  resolve 
to  make  reparation. 

M.  Giraud  tells  us  that  it  was  toward  the  end  of  1798  that 
Chateaubriand,  whilst  still  in  London,  began  the  writing  of 
his  "  Genius  of  Christianity."  For  four  years  he  labored  at  the 
work,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  only  equalled  by  its 
ultimate  success.  In  the  interval  he  published  Atala,  the 
story  of  two  Indian  lovers  into  which  he  had  woven  the 
vivid  impressions  of  his  American  travels.  Portions  of  this 
book  and  of  the  Genie  appeared  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  of 
which  journal  Chateaubriand  had  in  the  meantime  become 
associate  editor.  Of  the  latter  volume  we  are  told  that  he  wrote 
and  rewrote  it  several  times,  and  that  even  after  it  had  passed 
entirely  into  press  he  w^ithdrew  and  destroyed  the  sheets  twice,  so 
that  when  the  book  eventually  appeared  in  the  market  it  was 
literally  a  third  edition.  It  is  from  the  original  copy  of  the  Genie 
that  the  Eloge  des  medians,  here  reprinted,  is  taken.  A  Paris 
journaHst,  M.  Peltier,  had  copied  it,  and  in  July  1801  published  it  as 
an  article  under  the  heading  of  "  Eulogium  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion by  Viscount  Chateaubriand,"  stating  that  it  was  an  extract 
from  a  volume  to  appear  soon  under  the  title  Beautes  poetiqucs  du 
Christianisme.  When  the  book  actually  appeared  in  the  following 
year,  the  chapter  announced  was  found  to  have  been  omitted. 
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No  translation  can  possibly  give  an  idea  of  the  impression 
which  this  work  made  at  the  time  of  its  first  publication.  Other 
French  writers  have  since  then  equalled  Chateaubriand  in  bril- 
liancy of  style  and  perhaps  surpassed  him  in  philosophical  judg- 
ment. But  none  has  ever  written  a  book  which  appeared  more 
opportunely.  Not  only  did  it  inaugurate  by  its  religious  senti- 
ments and  glowing  sincerity  an  unexpected  reaction  against  the 
artificial  scepticism  of  its  day,  but  it  did  so  in  a  manner  and  form 
that  had  not  been  known  to  exist  in  the  French  language  before 
that  time.  "There  is  no  French  writer  of  earlier  date,"  says 
Sainte-Beuve,  "  whose  prose  can  compare  with  that  of  Chateau- 
briand in  the  power  of  reflecting  the  mysterious  beauty  of  nature." 
His  brilliant  style,  the  magic  play  of  his  beautiful  diction  en- 
chanted the  reader  and  opened  up  unsuspected  capabilities  of 
French  literature.  The  eloquence  of  this  new  defence  of  religion 
was  the  one  thing  that  Napoleon  wanted  to  demonstrate  to  the 
popular  mind  the  necessity  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Church 
and  the  State,  and  to  make  the  Concordat  acceptable  to  the  nation. 
Chateaubriand  was  more  powerful  than  an  army  of  trained  soldiers. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  M.  Giraud  hails  his  redis- 
covery of  the  forgotten  chapter  as  the  finding  of  a  literary 
treasure  which  he  proposes  to  preserve  to  us  in  his  forthcoming 
Etudes  litteraireSy  and  which  we  give  here  in  translation  for  the 
first  time. 

In  Praise  of  the  Physician, 

"  The  wondrous  art  that  offers  soothing  remedy  unto  afflicted 
man  traces  its  earliest  practice  to  the  very  dawn  of  social  life. 
Ere  yet  the  ploughshare  of  the  husbandman  had  turned  fruit- 
bearing  soil  after  the  harvest  days  in  fall,  his  wife  had  felt  the 
pangs  received  and  given  with  her  first-born  child,  for  mankind's 
cradle  was  beset  with  pain,  and  the  physician  whose  experience 
had  taught  her  to  compassionate  and  then  relieve  her  infant's 
sufferings  was  the  first  mother.  Thus  love  and  the  inventive  in- 
stinct which  attends  its  exercise  taught  mankind  everywhere  to 
study  the  healing  art.  One  man  found  his  brother  in  distress, 
the  other  sought  the  remedy  that  might  relieve  his  pains. 

"  It  may  be  said  in  truth  that  the  medical  art  is  the  offspring 
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of  love  for  our  fellows  and  of  heroism.  The  rude  savage  going 
into  battle  takes  with  him  a  small,  piece  of  healing  gum  that  he 
may  apply  it  as  balm  to  the  wounds  of  a  stricken  companion  ; 
the  cooling  leaf  of  the  water-lily  serves  him,  together  with  the 
fibrous  bark  of  the  birch,  to  prepare  a  bandage  which  he  applies 
with  the  aid  of  nature's  instruments,  his  fingers  and  his  teeth. 
He  becomes  a  physician  who  draws  his  knowledge  from  the  in- 
stincts of  his  heart  and  his  practice  from  the  teaching  of  nature. 
*  A  faithful  friend,'  says  the  inspired  writer  of  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siasticus,  *  is  the  medicine  of  life.' 

"  The  history  of  the  patriarchal  races  and  of  the  heroic  ages 
teaches  the  same  lesson.  The  very  term  medicine  recalls  the  fact 
that  the  art  of  healing  was  cultivated  among  the  ancient  Medes 
to  an  extent  which  made  it  synonymous  with  the  expression  of 
Oriental  wisdom.  Homer,  among  the  Greeks,  enumerates  four 
chief  arts  to  which  the  genius  of  man  devotes  itself,  and  of  these 
medicine  is  one.  In  the  description  of  the  siege  of  Troy  we  are 
told  how  the  sons  of  kings,  the  most  renowned  among  the  war- 
riors, were  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  the  medicinal 
virtue  of  plants.  He  extols  the  gentleness  of  Patroclus  as  a 
physician,  and  singles  out  Achilles  as  an  adept  in  the  heavenly 
art  of  Chiron.  Womanhood,  too,  is  praised  in  the  fair  princesses 
who  having  been  taken  captives  find  relief  from  their  own  mis- 
fortunes in  ministering  to  the  wounded  heroes  brought  home  from 
the  battlefield. 

"  Thus  the  art  of  medicine  was  credited  as  being  a  divine  attri- 
bute, brought  down  from  heaven  and  taught  men  by  Apollo,  who 
practised  it  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd  boy  serving  Admetos,  the 
Thessalonian  king.  Indeed,  among  the  fabled  gods  of  old  to  whom 
paganism  erected  its  altars,  ^Esculapius  is  the  only  one  for  whose 
worship  reason  might  offer  some  justification.  And  by  a  senti- 
ment kindred  to  that  which  recognizes  something  divine  in  the 
healing  art  did  the  early  Christians  look  for  delivery  from  physical 
ailments  at  the  hand  of  the  anchorites  of  the  desert.  For  it  was 
assumed  that  those  who  were  endowed  with  the  celestial  gift  of 
curing  the  soul  might  also  relieve  the  body,  and  that  the  devout 
solitary  who  could  gather  and  apply  the  mystic  balm  from  the 
sacred  Mount  of  Sion,  would  know  the  remedies  wherewith  to 
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heal  our  bodily  ills.  Then  came  the  age  when  numbers  of  vir- 
gins following  in  the  train  of  the  holy  exorcists  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  sick,  and  made  as  it  were  compensation 
for  the  privilege  of  virginity,  which  exempted  them  from  the  pangs 
of  maternity,  by  assuming  the  office  of  another  motherhood, 
spiritual,  though  no  less  painful,  and  more  enduring. 

"  From  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  office  of  the 
physician  we  must  accord  to  him  a  dignity  which  commands  the 
deepest  reverence.  From  him  we  expect  a  knowledge  most  ex- 
acting and  true.  Where  he  attends,  no  living  soul  may  be  said  to 
lack  a  friend,  however  desolate  may  be  the  conditions  of  place. 
In  no  other  branch  of  the  learned  professions  do  we  find  such  re- 
markable instances  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty ;  and  ex- 
cepting the  missionary  priest  there  is  no  class  of  men  who  are  ex- 
pected to  ignore  the  claims  of  their  own  comforts  and  lives  during 
seasons  of  epidemic  or  pestilence.  Among  the  philosophers  there 
is  none  who  has  written  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity  hke 
Hippocrates  or  Galenus ;  and  it  is  unjust  to  speak  of  the  pro- 
fession in  other  terms  than  those  of  admiration  for  the  part  it  has 
taken  in  sustaining  the  most  noble  and  generous  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  sung  the  praises  of  the 
physician  by  reminding  us  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  his 
avocation. 

"  As  regards  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  physician  the 
demands  made  upon  him  are  of  the  most  extensive.  The  object 
of  his  studies  must  in  the  first  place  be  man  himself,  that  is  to 
say,  the  hidden  operations  of  his  organism  and  the  influences 
that  affect  it.  By  a  sublime  paradox,  Hippocrates  calls  our  phys- 
ical frame  the  image  (feffigie)  of  man  ;  and  in  truth  the  body 
from  which  the  soul  is  separated  may  be  compared  to  some  in- 
geniously constructed  palace  whence  the  divine  spirit  that  inhab- 
ited it  at  one  time  has  gone  forth,  and  whose  solitary  chambers, 
like  the  aisles  of  some  abandoned  temple,  are  open  to  the  wan- 
derings of  the  physician. 

"  The  medical  profession  has  been  reproached  with  a  tendency 
to  foster  the  teachings  of  atheism.  I  believe  that  history  dis- 
proves the  assertion,  and  that  a  profession  which  above  all  others 
calls  forth  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  and  of  compassion  is 
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not  calculated  to  confirm  a  system  of  thought  whose  deductions 
are  grossly  illogical  and  which  maintains  a  cold  stoicism  by  its 
want  of  sensibility.  If  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  is  led,  from  the  existence  of  universal  and  often  un- 
merited suffering  in  this  life,  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a 
future  life  where  retribution  takes  place,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  physician  has  the  best  opportunity  of  verifying  the  force  of 
this  argument  by  his  own  experience.  Hence  it  is  not  in  the  least 
strange  that  the  most  famous  medical  practitioners  have  been,  as 
a  rule,  men  of  deep  religious  sensibilities.  The  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galenus,  already  mentioned,  of  ancient  times,  and  those 
of  Niewentyt,  Hervey,  Boerhave,  and  Haller,  in  more  recent  days, 
bear  unmistakable  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The 
argument,  therefore,  that  the  study  of  anatomy  and  the  constant 
habit  of  dissecting  dead  matter,  are  calculated  to  make  the  physi- 
cian an  atheist,  does  not  seem  warranted.  Rather  might  we 
assume  the  contrary,  since  the  evidence  of  the  marvellous  con- 
struction of  the  human  organism  has  in  most  cases  furnished 
philosophers  with  clear  proof  of  a  first  intelligent  cause.  Plato,^ 
Aristotle,^  Cicero,'^  and  many  later  writers  have  admirably  demon- 
strated this  truth,  and  for  one  who  like  Lamettrie  has  written  in 
defence  of  brute  materialism,  there  are  many  who,  Hke  Galenus, 
discover  the  hand  of  God  in  the  wonderful  ordering  of  material 
things.  The  latter,^  describing  some  anatomical  analysis,  sud- 
denly in  a  burst  of  noble  enthusiasm  drops  as  it  were  his  scalpel 
and  exclaims :  'O  Thou  who  hast  created  us,  it  is  to  Thee  that 
my  homage  goes  out  like  a  hymn  of  praise.  I  honor  Thee  more 
in  explaining  the  beauty  of  Thy  workmanship  than  if  I  offered  at 
Thy  shrine  whole  hecatombs  of  animals  and  made  Thy  sanctuary 
redolent  with  the  perfume  of  most  precious  incense.  Our  piety 
toward  Thee  consists  first  in  the  study  of  ourselves,  and  next  in 
this  that  we  teach  unto  others  the  greatness  of  Thy  benevo- 
lence, Thy  power,  and  Thy  wisdom.  Thy  wisdom  shows  itself 
in  the  distribution  of  Thy  gifts,  the  organs  needful  to  each  for  the 

2  Timon. 

•*  De  Part,  animal.,  Ill,  lo. 
*  De  natura  Deorum,  IT,  56. 
^  De  Usu.     P.  liij,  10. 
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conservation  of  life ;  Thy  wisdom  is  clear  from  the  excellence  of 
Thy  gifts,  and  Thy  power  appears  in  the  fulfilment  of  Thy 
wondrous  design ! '" 


EDUCATED  CATHOLICS  AND  THE  "  SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT  " 

QUESTION. 

Some  years  ago  Catholics  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities 
began  to  awaken  to  the  interest  which  educated  and  philanthropic 
people  outside  the  Church  were  taking  in  the  systematic  better- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  our  poor,  as  to  sanitary  housing  and 
habits,  thrift  and  economy,  mental  and  moral  training.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  proletariat  which  gathered  in  our  thickly 
settled  tenement  and  factory  districts,  was  of  the  newly  immigrated, 
and  these  for  the  most  part,  by  tradition,  CathoHc.  We  are,  as  a 
body,  sensitive  enough  about  the  rights  of  Catholics  to  remain 
under  the  influence  of  the  Church,  and  remonstrate  when  the 
Government  takes  our  Philippine  wards  to  be  trained  in  non- 
Catholic  schools,  or  when  the  Protestant  Version  of  the  Bible  is 
introduced  in  public  institutions ;  but  we  are  often  a  good  distance 
behind  in  doing  what  the  example  of  outsiders  proves  as  practical 
and  feasible.  It  appears  indeed  that  the  practical  aspect  of  the 
"settlement "  question  has  been  brought  home  to  many  of  us,  and 
since  churchmen  like  Archbishop  Farley,  of  New  York,  have  in 
a  manner  identified  themselves  with  the  movement  by  the  personal 
encouragement  given  it,  there  has  been  a  growth  of  organizations 
here  and  there  which  are  doing  their  share  of  good. 

But  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  appeal  which  this 
work  makes  to  people  who  profess  the  religion  of  charity,  and  the 
unequalled  facilities  which  CathoHc  organization  commands  over 
all  other  kinds  of  association,  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of  wonder 
and  question  why  the  attempts  at  this  kind  of  work  are  so  slow 
in  development  and  so  meagre  in  results  compared  to  what  mere 
platonic  altruism  accomplishes  by  an  appeal  to  natural  virtue,  or 
to  purely  utilitarian  principle. 

This  question  it  is  worth  our  while  pondering,  for  in  its  answer 
Hes  the  revelation  of  our  secret  weakness  as  well  as  of  our  unused 
strength.     "  There   are" — writes   to    us    a  friend  who  has  been 
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earnestly  occupied  with  the  serious  study  of  this  question  from 
every  practical  point  of  view — 

*' There  are  certain  difficulties  in  the  minds  of  Catholics  which 
must  be  met  before  any  true  and  effective  development  of  the  idea 
of  this  work  can  be  hoped  for.  The  only  conception  of  this  idea 
thus  far  developed  in  the  ordinary  Catholic  mind  is  that  it  is  a 
new  and  modern  method  of  dispensing  charity  to  the  unfortunate, 
and  another  agency  in  the  Church  through  which  pious  and  unsophis- 
ticated young  Catholics  can  work  off  their  youthful  zeal  and  energy, 
and  get  some  experience  in  practical  charity." 

That  sketches  exactly  the  condition  of  things  in  the  popular 
mind,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  mind  of  Catholics  who,  having  ac- 
quired the  means  wherewith  to  be  charitable,  and  having  retained 
the  disposition  to  help  their  needy  brethren,  are  disposed  to  spend 
part  of  their  wealth,  or  part  of  their  time  and  energy,  or  part  of 
both,  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  illiterate  classes. 

But  there  are,  moreover,  certain  fundamental  objections  to  be 
met  in  the  minds  of  CathoHcs  of  superior  intelligence,  which  must 
be  removed  before  the  idea  of  the  CathoHc  Social  Settlement  can 
be  properly  realized  to  its  just  extent.  Our  traditional  conception 
of  the  religious  ideal  and  its  adequate  expression  in  religious  work 
needs  to  be  largely  revised  and  reversed.  Here,  again,  we  desire 
to  quote  the  friend  who  writes : 

''It  will  never  do  to  build  up  the  Settlement  in  our  midst  with 
second-rate  religious  motives  as  the  only  resource  for  the  carrying-out  of 
its  almost  purely  religious  mission.  Why,  it  is  far  more  of  a  religious 
calling  to  go  down  and  live  among  the  outcasts  of  humanity,  in  order 
to  reclaim  them  for  God,  than  it  is  to  spend  a  life  of  cloistered  comfort 
teaching  the  refinement  of  civilization,  while  thousands  go  hungry  for 
civilization's  most  elementary  conditions.  We  must  propose  a  mo- 
tive for  such  a  religious  calling  that  will  be  adequate  to  the  sacrifice 
it  calls  for.  The  ordinary  motive  of  charity,  as  it  is  conceived  by  the 
mass  of  Catholics,  falls  too  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
and,  what  is  a  still  greater  difficulty,  the  limitations  set  by  the  tra- 
ditional Catholic  idea  upon  the  religious  calling  seem  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  our  ever  suggesting  the  motive  of  this  calling  as  the  only 
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motive  that  will  ever  stand  the  strain  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  called 
for  by  such  a  work  as  this. ' ' 

What  we  need,  then,  is,  first  of  all,  to  confront  ourselves  with, 
and  make  clear  to  those  who  would  permanently  and  efficiently 
engage  in  this  work  of  the  Catholic  Social  Settlement,  the  real 
meaning  of  the  work  for  us.  This  demands,  above  all,  a  true 
understanding  of  the  religious  ideal,  its  aims,  and  its  mission  in  the 
external  work  of  the  Church.  The  legitimate  expression  of  that 
ideal  is  not  limited  to  the  conditions  of  a  certain  age  or  country  only, 
but  must  prove  its  adaptability  to  all  times,  conditions,  and  places, 
so  long  as  the  integrity  of  its  motive  remains  unchanged.  To 
make  this  aspect  of  the  question  understood  and  realized,  is  the 
first  requisite  in  the  systematic  undertaking  of  the  Settlement 
work.  The  work  cannot  be  done  rightly  without  the  right  kind 
of  workers,  and  the  right  kind  of  workers  are  those  only  who 
have  a  right  motive,  which  motive  is  as  workable  in  the  slum  as 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  is  in  no  more  danger  of  corruption  on  the 
rough  highways  of  common  life  than  it  is  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
cloister. 


OEITIOS  OP  THE  EEPOEM  IN  OHUROH  MUSIC. 

Probably  no  circumstance  connected  with  the  recent  reform 
movement  in  the  field  of  liturgical  music  has  shown  more  clearly 
the  need  of  banishing  the  present  methods  of  managing  church 
choirs,  than  the  unreasonable  remonstrances  of  professors  of 
music  who  claim  authority  to  set  up  a  standard  in  such  matters  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  CathoHc  tradition.  It  might  be  admitted  that 
the  talent  which  lends  itself  more  or  less  to  the  art  of  amusing 
and  of  display  keeps  within  its  legitimate  sphere,  even  when  it 
seizes  upon  the  lofty  themes  of  religious  faith,  so  long  as  the  aim 
is  to  make  piety  and  worship  attractive.  But  the  liturgical  inter- 
pretation of  religion  differs  from  the  mere  external  illustration  of 
religious  themes,  quite  as  much  as  the  authoritative  voice  of  the 
supreme  legislator  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  differs  from  the 
journalistic  eulogies  which  favorably  comment  upon  the  laws  and 
official  utterances  of  that  legislator  or  his  representative. 

Such  a  distinction,  although  it  should  be  clear  enough,  has 
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been  largely  ignored  in  our  churches  for  a  long  time  ;  with  the 
result  that  we  have  had  musical  entertainments  upon  sacred 
themes  during  the  service,  instead  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
uttered  in  the  melody  and  harmony  of  voice  and  organ,  coming 
from  the  sincere  heart  and  made  intelligible  by  the  simplicity  of 
its  interpretation.  That  the  leaders  and  performers  of  these  Sun- 
day entertainments,  whiling  away  the  time  of  Mass  and  Vespers, 
should  lay  particular  stress  upon  musical  expression  and  aim  at 
impressing  the  hearer  by  their  "  divine  "  art,  rather  than  seek  to 
convey  a  message  of  prayer  or  to  interpret  the  teaching  of  the 
liturgical  act,  may  be  excusable  in  them  because  it  is  human.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  a  desecration  of  the  sacred  purpose  for  which 
the  divine  service  is  conducted.  It  is  substituting  the  tinkling 
sounds  of  brass  and  cymbals  and  the  persuasive  charms  of  human 
wisdom  for  the  less  demonstrative  but  more  effective  preaching  of 
the  Apostolic  Church. 

It  is  evident  also  that  there  are  organists  and  singers,  more  or 
less  Catholic,  who  insist  on  maintaining  the  melodious  rhetoric  of 
latter-day  choirs  instead  of  the  severer  but  more  chaste  and  sol- 
emn promptings  of  worship,  because  they  mistake  their  silent 
reflections  upon  bread  and  butter,  or  the  ticklings  of  vanity,  or  a 
mediocre  though  well-settled  taste,  or  a  limited  insight  into  the 
higher  purpose  of  Catholic  worship,  for  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  noble 
art  that  reflects  the  divine  harmony.  And  being  of  this  mind 
they  deem  it  their  office  to  discredit  the  laws  and  the  authority 
that  would  remove  the  evil  from  the  holy  place.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this  kind  in  the  utterances  of  a  magazine  for  teachers 
and  students  of  music  published  in  the  United  States.^  The 
editor,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Question  of  Church  Music,"  fol- 
lowing apparently  the  suggestions  of  a  writer  some  months  ago 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  undertakes  to  read  the  Papal  Commis- 
sion and  the  Catholic  Church  in  general  a  lesson  in  ethics  as  well 
as  in  music.  The  occasion  is  furnished  him  by  the  recently  pub- 
hshed  report  of  the  Commission,  which  insists  upon  some  rules 
already  well  known  to  every  student  of  church  music,  but  prob- 
ably new  to  the  New  York  editor.  "  To  prove,"  he  writes,  "  the 
ignorance  of  the  Commission,  and  the  inconsistency  of  the  Holy 

'  The  Musical  Profession,  October,  1904,  p.  132. 
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See  {sic)y  and  the  incapacity  of  both  for  forming  any  valid  opinion 
on  musical  art,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  Rule  4  of  this  report 
(of  the  Pontifical  Commission) :  '  To  be  eliminated — the  use  of 
compositions  in  zvhich  the  ivords  are  transposed,  omitted,  and 
unduly  repeated,  and  in  which  rests  are  interpolated  between 
syllables  of  a  word!  "  Dilating  upon  these  words  of  the  docu- 
ment, our  New  York  writer  delivers  himself  of  the  following 
forcible  expression  of  opinion  : 

There  was  once  a  composer  named  Palestrina,  whose  compositions  were,  by  a 
special  decree  of  Pope  Pius  IV,  set  up  as  models  of  what  sacred  music  ought  to  be. 
Born  before  this  rule  was  invented,  he  persistently  disregards  it  by  transposing  words 
and  by  unduly  repeating  them.  Further,  the  length  of  some  of  his  phrases  demands 
the  breaking  of  a  syllable  to  take  breath,  and  he  thus  violates  this  rule  in  every  par- 
ticular except  one.  Perhaps  the  Commission  should  not  be  expected  to  know  this  I 
perhaps  they  have  their  private  views  of  what  constitutes  undue  repetition.     .     .     . 

But  they  are  supposed  to  know  something  of  their  own  missals  and  service 
books.  And  when  they  hold  up  Gregorian  song  as  the  mirror  of  all  excellence,  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  they  be  at  least  conscious  of  what  they  are  doing.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  last  portion  of  the  paragraph,  which  condemns  rests  between  the 
syllables  of  a  word.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  modern  musician  in  his  senses  would 
be  guilty  of  this  ridiculous  and  unseemly  offence.      .      .      . 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  left  to  the  Commission  to  decide  whether  the  following 
quotations  do  not  violate  the  latter  portion  of  Rule  4,  whether  they  are  not  undue 
repetitions  of  nothing  at  all,  and  whether  they  are  not  unseemly,  undignified  and 
absurd. 

Al-le-       -e-lu-u-       -ia 

(i) 


Cm*   -     •    om     •       -     nes    deSa-ba-a-     •     -     a  ve-  ni-ent 


EES: 


•Ta'^^B  w"     -Tqwagi    ^m 


■HK 


I...iee  e  e  e  mis  -  sa      esfc 

De--.oo  o  o  o  gra  -  ti   -   as 

These  quotations  are  taken  from  the  Roman  Gradual  and  the 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  which  are  the  official  chant-books  used  in 
our  churches. 

To  one  who  knows  either  less  or  more  than  our  modest  critic 
it  would  be  needless  to  point  out  that  the  Papal  Commission  for 
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the  reform  of  Church  music  is  made  up  of  men  who  have  long  had 
a  national  or  even  world-wide  reputation  for  their  proficency  in  both 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  musical  art.  Dom  Pothier, 
the  president  of  the  Commission,  is  very  well  known  among  even 
secular  professors  of  music  as  a  voluminous  writer  on  the  subject 
of  the  art  whose  principles  he  is  appointed  to  formulate  and  direct. 
To  speak  of  him  and  the  members  whom  he  leads  as  a  body  of 
men  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  music  is  as  puerile  as  to  call 
the  Abbe  Perosi  a  mere  "musical  mountebank,"  which  is  the 
epithet  by  which  the  editor  of  the  Musical  Profession  attempts  to 
characterize  the  composer  of  La  Passione  and  of  numerous  Masses 
and  oratorios  which  have  gained  him  the  title  of  "  maestro  of  the 
Papal  Choir." 

How  very  deficient  is  the  instruction  in  some  respects  which 
is  offered  to  the  readers  of  this  musical  magazine  may  be  gleaned 
from  what  its  young  editor  confidently  states  about  the  repetitions 
condemned  in  Rule  4  of  the  report  already  referred  to.  The 
Commission  orders  that  "  words  unduly  repeated "  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  music  used  in  the  services  of  the  Church. 
The  phrase  is  emphasized  by  its  very  connection  with  two  other 
expressions  indicating  how  the  true  sense  of  the  liturgical  prayers 
may  be  vitiated, — namely,  by  transposing  and  by  omitting  words. 
In  163 1  the  English  Government  is  said  to  have  fined  a  printer 
;^300  for  omitting  the  "  not "  from  the  Seventh  Commandment  in 
a  Bible  published  by  him.  That  sort  of  mistake  occurs  occasion- 
ally with  musical  composers,  not  only  from  inadvertence,  but  at 
times  from  ignorance  of  the  sense  which  the  Latin  words  of  the 
liturgy  are  to  convey.  The  "  genitum  non  factum — factum  non 
genitum"  is  not  the  only  instance  of  transposition  by  which  a 
heresy  is  preached  from  the  choir-loft.  In  like  manner  the 
utterances  of  the  singers  repeating  words  the  import  of  which 
they  do  not  fully  understand,  become  often  ridiculous  to  the 
intelligent  hearer  who  can  excuse  them  only  on  the  plea  that  the 
composer  wished  to  give  particular  effect  to  some  musical  phrase, 
and  thereby  was  led  to  neglect  and  subvert  the  good  sense  of  the 
text  which  he  pretends  to  accompany.  The  propriety  of  repeat- 
ing words  of  a  solemn  character  obviously  depends  on  the  mean- 
ing and  import  of  the  address.     Hence,  apart  from  the  undue  and 
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senseless  repetition,  the  insistence  upon  certain  words  in  the  liturgy, 
and  the  lengthening  of  melody  in  their  utterance,  must  at  times  be 
not  only  proper  but  often  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  words 
produce  their  intended  effect.  In  all  such  cases  the  music  or 
melody  serves  to  emphasize  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  this  al- 
ways in  due  proportion  to  their  importance.  The  continuous 
notes  of  the  "  Alleluia  "  on  Easter-day  have  quite  a  definite  pur- 
pose of  eliciting  the  joyous  response  which  will  not  properly  ex- 
press itself  in  a  single  monotone  ;  but  on  Ash  Wednesday  we  find 
no  such  prolonging  of  the  jubilant  voice.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Ite  Missa  est,  which  our  critic  cites  as  a  violation  of  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Commission.  It  is  like  to  the  long  and  modulated 
sound  from  the  Levitic  silver  trumpet  bidding  the  congregation 
disperse  in  the  joy  of  the  blessings  received,  blessings  which  are 
indicated  by  the  solemnity  of  the  festival. 

Can  it  be  deemed  anything  short  of  folly  to  shut  one's  eyes 
to  this  manifest  difference?  Our  Divine  Lord  reprehended  the 
Pharisees  for  their  long  prayers,  and  taught  His  disciples  the 
"Our  Father"  in  order  that  they  might  avoid  such  undue  length- 
ening by  repetition  and  much  speaking  (St.  Matt.  6:  7,  and  23  : 
14)  as  characterized  the  prayers  of  those  who  paid  attention  only 
to  sounds.  Would  any  man  of  good  sense  conclude  from  this 
that  Christ  wished  to  banish  from  the  service  of  the  Temple  or  the 
Christian  Church  such  Psalms  as  117  and  118,  because  they  con- 
tain rather  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  words  and  senti- 
ments ? 

But  Mr.  Carmiencke's  immature  wrath  does  not  spend  itself  in 
merely  writing  tirades  against  the  Church  and  supporting  them  by 
misunderstood  and  misapplied  examples  from  her  liturgy.  He 
gets  at  the  root  of  things.  He  has  actually  discovered  what  it 
was  that  prompted  the  Pope's  most  audacious  and  ignorant  Motu 
Proprio.  "  Money,"  he  says,  it  is,  "  or  rather  parsimony."  Pius 
X  wants  to  save  money,  and  he  wants  to  inaugurate  a  movement 
for  saving  money,  in  New  York,  aye,  and  in  some  other  diocese, 
too,  "  outside  of  New  York,  the  name  of  which  is  ready  for  any 
responsible  inquirer."  This  apociyphal  diocese  has  been  shaving 
down  expenses  hitherto  by  employing  mainly  women  organists. 
"  Not  more  than  ten  of  these  churches  have  men  organists,  be- 
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cause  the  salaries  the  others  pay  are  too  small  for  anyone  but  a 
woman  to  accept."  And  now  Rome  is  going  to  banish  even  the 
women,  cheap  as  they  are !  What  else  is  it  but  a  veiled  method  of 
killing  by  slow  starvation  both  the  women  and  the  pretty  operatic 
music,  which  some  of  them  are  willing  to  make  for  a  merest  trifle. 
Mr.  Carmiencke  is  quite  in  earnest.  He  has  actual  records  of  the 
fact  that  the  Popes  did  this  sort  of  thing  before,  and,  lest  we  doubt 
him,  he  prints  the  gruesome  historical  news  that  the  great  Pales- 
trina  was  literally  murdered  by  a  like  papal  diploma.  It  took 
indeed  four  Popes,  he  tells  us,  to  do  it,  for  Palestrina  was  a  great 
genius ;  but  they  succeeded.  "  One  of  the  four  dismissed  him 
because  he  was  married, — but  they  all  unanimously  (think  of  it, 
how  three  of  them  must  have  come  back  from  purgatory  or 
heaven  to  vote  in  quorum  on  the  matter!)  starved  him."  If 
the  threatened  organists  of  New  York,  and  that  other  diocese 
whose  name  you  can  get  for  the  asking,  are  as  hard-lived 
as  the  prejudices  prompting  the  wanton  assertions  of  such  oppo- 
nents to  the  musical  reform  in  the  Church  as  our  editorial  Apollo 
represents,  then  Pope  Pius  will  have  to  adopt  more  strenuous 
methods  than  are  supplied  by  the  publication  of  his  Encyclical, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  Commission,  however  learned  and 
capable.  But  we  are  too  hard,  perhaps,  in  our  estimate,  for,  in 
one  sense — though  he  is  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  fact — the 
critic  is  quite  right.  The  Pope  wants  to  save  money,  and  with 
him  every  true  lover  of  the  holiness  of  the  Church  will  wish  that 
the  system  of  paid  organ  performers  and  singers,  as  of  all  hire- 
lings in  the  sanctuary,  would  give  way  to  a  voluntary  service  for 
the  honor  of  God,  and  the  edification  of  His  House. 


THE  PHYLAOTERIES. 
Qu.  Recently  the  papers  reported  a  conversation  between  Cardinal 
Gibbons  and  a  Jewish  artist,  in  which  the  latter  maintained  that  he 
had  painted  correctly  a  picture  of  our  Lord  in  representing  Him  as 
wearing  the  phylacteries  whilst  at  prayer.  The  Cardinal  objected  to 
the  phylacteries  and  referred,  as  his  reason,  to  the  words  of  St. 
Matthew  describing  Christ  as  reprehending  the  Pharisees  for  carrying 
their  devotion  to  show  in  the  market-place,  mentioning  distinctly  these 
phylacteries.     The  painter  replied  that  Christ  objected  to  the  vanity 
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with  which  the  priests  displayed  the  phylacteries,  but  not  to  the  prac- 
tice itself,  which  had  the  sanction  of  the  Law. 

Would  you  kindly  state  what  ground  there  is  for  believing  that  our 
Lord  used  the  phylacteries,  and  also  say  what  these  emblems  of  devo- 
tion, as  I  take  them  to  be,  were  in  reality  ?  Do  the  Jews  still  use 
them  in  the  same  fashion  as  their  Old  Testament  fathers  ?  And  if  so, 
would  not  the  practice  of  to-day  show  what  the  custom  was  in  our 
Lord's  day  ?  To  a  Catholic  these  things  cannot  seem  so  very  odd  if 
they  represent,  as  I  am  told,  the  use  of  medals  or  scapulars  or  small 


Fig. 


Fig.  2. 


pocket-statues  which  are  carried  about  by  pious  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  devotion ;  in  view  of  which  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
strange  if  our  Lord  sanctioned  their  use  by  His  own  practice. 

Resp.  The  phylacteries  of  which  St.  Matthew  (23  :  5)  speaks 
were  two  small  cases  of  black  leather  or  wood,  having  the  form 
of  a  cube ;  each  case  was  fastened  upon  a  flat  piece  of  thick 
leather,  square  and  somewhat  broader  than  the  sides  of  the  cube 
to  which  it  served  as  a  base  and  also  as  a  lid.  The  interior  of  the 
box  showed  four  compartments  in  which  were  placed  four  folded 
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strips  of  parchment,  each  tied  by  some  strands  of  calf's  hair.  {See 
Figs.  I,  2,  and  ^.)  On  each  gf  the  strips  of  parchment  was 
written  in  Hebrew  letters  a  passage  from  the  Scriptures,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  Exodus  8  :  10,  in  which  occur  these  words  :  ''  And  thou  shalt 
tell  thy  son  in  that  day  saying :  this  is  what  the  Lord  did  to  me  when 
I  came  forth  out  of  Egypt.  And  it  shall  be  as  a  sign  in  thy  hand  and 
as  a  memorial  before  thy  eyes,  that  the  law  of  the  Lord  shall  be  always 
in  thy  mouth." 

2.  Exodus  I  J  :  11-16,  which  concludes:  ''And  it  shall  be  as  a 
sign  in  thy  hand,  and  as  a  thing  hung  between  thy  eyes,  for  a  remem- 
brance, because  the  Lord  hath  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  by  a 
strong  hand." 

3.  Deuteronomy  6  :  4-p  :  ''Hear, 
O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord. 

"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  with 
thy  whole  soul,  and  with  thy  whole 
strength. 

"And  these  words  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thy 
heart. 

"And  thou  shalt  tell  them  to  thy 
children,    and    thou    shalt    meditate 
upon  them  sitting  in  thy  house,  and 
walking  on  thy  journey,  sleeping  and  rising. 

^^  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  as  a  sign  on  thy  hand,  d^ndi  they  shall 
be  and  move  betiveen  thy  eyes. 

"  And  thou  shalt  write  them  in  the  entry  and  on  the  doors  of  thy 
house. ' ' 

4.  Deuteronomy  g  :  ij-21  concludes  thus:  "Lay  up  these  my 
words  in  your  hearts  and  minds,  and  hang  them  for  a  sign  on  your 
hands,  and  place  them  between  your  eyes. 

"  Teach  your  children  that  they  meditate  on  them,  when  thousit- 
test  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  on  the  way,  and  when  thou 
liest  down  and  risest  up. 

"Thou  shslt  write  them  upon  the  posts  and  the  doors  of  thy 
house." 
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When  the  parchment  slips  containing  the  above  words  have 
been  inserted  in  their  respective  partitions  of  the  httle  leather 
satchel  or  wooden  case,  the  square  flap  or  lid  is  pressed  down 
and  sewed  to  the  brim  with  twelve  stitches  of  gut  from  a  "clean" 
animal.  Then  a  band  or  leather  strap  is  attached  to  the  case  or 
satchel,  which  is  thereby  fastened  around  the  arm  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  the  case  toward  the  heart  of  the  worshipper.  In  like 
manner  another  phylactery  is  bound  to  the  forehead,  the  strap  or 
band  being  tied  behind  the  head  in  a  prescribed  fashion,  its  ends 
hanging  down  from  the  shoulders  in  front.     {See  Figure  5.) 

The  process  of  preparing  the  material  and  making  the  phylac- 
teries, which  are  commonly  called  tephillin  or  "  frontlets,"  is 
minutely  prescribed  by  the  rabbinical  statutes.  The  tephillah  for 
the  head  is  usually  larger  than,  and  frequently  also  of  a  some- 


Fig.  4. 


(See 


what  different  form  from,  the  one  attached  to  the  left  arm. 

Fk-  3) 

From  the  above  cited  Scripture  texts  written  upon  the  parch- 
ment contained  in  the  tephillin,  the  reader  may  surmise  the  origin 
of  these  instruments  of  devotion.  The  pious  Jew  interpreted 
literally  the  words  that  the  law  of  God  was  to  be  a  sign  in  his 
hand  and  "  a  thing  hung  between  thy  eyes."  That  the  expres- 
sion was  meant  in  the  first  instance  as  a  figurative  though  direct 
exhortation  intended  to  inculcate  the  remembrance  and  observance 
of  the  Divine  Law,  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  there  is  no  record, 
beyond  the  passages  themselves,  that  it  was  understood  in  any 
other  sense  by  the  Jews  before  or  during  the  Captivity.  The  fact 
that  the  practice  of  wearing  the  tephillin  is  not  found  among  the 
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Samaritan  Jews  furnishes  a  strong  argument  to  show  that  it  was 
unknown  before  their  separation  from  the  Jews  of  the  South. 
The  language  employed  by  the  Jews  of  the  third  century  before 
Christ,  in  their  Greek  translation  (Septuagint)  of  the  passages, 
shows  also  that  they  interpreted  the  same  figuratively.  Finally 
the  word  tephillin  itself  is  a  term  of  comparatively  late  (Aramaic) 


Fig.  5. 
coining.  These  and  kindred  reasons  are  advanced  by  rabbinical 
scholars  of  to-day  to  show  that  the  use  of  the  tephillin  or  phylac- 
teries among  the  Jews  does  not  go  back  much  farther  than  a 
century  before  Christ.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Emmanuel 
Benzinger  of  Beriin,  and  of  Dr.  Kennedy  of  Edinburgh  University. 
The  latter,  touching  the  question  whether  Christ  followed  the 
practice  of  the  Pharisees  of  His  time  in  the  matter  of  wearing  the 
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phylacteries,  writes  :  "  Neither  our  Lord  nor  His  disciples  followed 
in  this  respect  the  lead  of  the  Pharisees."  He  comes  to  this  con- 
clusion from  an  examination  of  the  prevailing  custom  among 
those  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  who  were  not  distinctly  Pharisees, 
such  as  the  Sadducees  and  others.  The  Talmud  as  well  as  the 
Targums,  to  which  the  testimony  of  Josephus  may  also  be  referred, 
maintain  of  course  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  tephillin  or  phylacte- 
ries, but  the  numerous  anachronisms  contained  in  these  sources 
amply  discredit  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  their  statements 
on  such  topics. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  assume  that  the  introduction 
of  the  phylacteries  is  due  to  mere  superstition  ;  they  probably 
resulted  from  the  same  extravagant  zeal  for  the  letter  of  the  Law 
which  we  find  among  religious  people  elsewhere.  Our  Lord's 
censure  of  the  Pharisees  on  account  of  their  "broad  phylacteries" 
must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  ostentatious  breadth  of  the 
straps  by  which  the  phylacteries  were  fastened  to  the  head  and 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  OUR  PROTESTANT  BRETHREN. 
Next  February  there  is  to  take  place  at  Boston  the  Third 
General  Convention  of  the  Religions  Education  Association.  This 
meeting  is  not  without  importance  to  Catholics,  since  it  represents 
the  principle  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  public  school  system  from 
which  religion  is  excluded.  The  Association  is  already  a  power, 
since  it  represents  by  its  membership  the  best  elements  of  the 
religious  intellect  and  leadership  in  educational  movements 
throughout  the  United  States.  Its  activity  must  therefore  count 
for  something,  and  will  produce  one  of  two  results.  It  will  either 
influence  the  legislative  body  and  the  public  mind  to  accept  for 
the  common  schools  some  kind  of  religious  instruction  which, 
under  the  name  of  ethics  or  moral  culture,  assumes  certain  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  as  positive  doctrines  without  being  dogmatic; 
or,  it  will  demand  representation  in  our  school  systems  supported 
by  common  taxation,  by  which  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
parent  are  recognized.     This  would  bring  denominational  schools 

1  Cf.  Hasting' s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 'Zxi.  "  Frontlets  ;"  Encyclopedia  Biblita, 
art.  "Phylacteries;"  J.  '^^encex,  De  legibus  Judaeorunij  eic. 
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into  recognition  by  the  State  and  supported  from  the  taxpayers' 
contributions  pro  rata,  as  they  are  in  Germany,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  England  also. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  more  practicable  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  present  problem,  and  that,  if  the  Chris- 
tian Education  Association  can  be  brought  to  support  vigorously 
this  view,  CathoHcs  will  have  a  powerful  ally  in  the  defence  of  their 
claim  for  the  right  of  religious  instruction,  according  to  the  parents' 
wish,  as  an  essential  adjunct  to  public  education. 

For  this  reason  it  would  be  wise  to  note  the  action  of  the 
Association  and  as  far  as  possible  to  applaud  and  support  their 
movement  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  citizenship.  The  programme  of 
the  Convention,  February  14,  15,  16,  1905,  with  its  subdivisions 
and  the  subjects  of  its  several  projected  addresses,  has  been  de- 
termined, and  is  here  given  : 

The  Aims  of  Religious  Education. 
I.  To  Bring  the  Individual  into  Conscious  Relation  with  God. 

1.  The  Direct  Influence  of  God  upon  One's  Life. 

2.  The  Bible  as  an  Aid  to  Self- Discovery. 

3.  The  Church  as  a  Factor  in  Personal  Religious  Development. 

II.  To  Develop  in  the  Individual  a  Social  Conscience. 

1 .  Literature  as  an  Expression  of  Social  Ideals. 

2.  Science  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality. 

3.  The  Ethical  Education  of  Public  Opinion. 

III.  To  Quicken  in  the  Individual  a  Sense   of  National   and 
Universal  Brotherhood. 

1.  The  Sacredness  of  Citizenship. 

2.  The  Mission  of  Christianity  to  the  World. 

3.  International  Effort  for  Righteousness. 

In  addition  to  the  three  general  sessions,  there  will  be  (as  at  Phil- 
adelphia) a  Joint  Session  of  Departments  on  Wednesday  morning, 
February  15th,  with  a  most  interesting  and  vital  topic  for  discussion, 
''The  Place  of  Formal  Instruction  in  Religious  and  Moral  Educa- 
tion. ' '  There  will  be  addresses  upon  this  subject  as  it  relates  to  the 
Home,  the  Sunday  School,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
the  Public  School,  the  Preparatory  School,  and  the  College. 

The  programmes  of  the  Seventeen  Departmental  Sessions  are  being 
prepared  and  will  be  announced  soon. 


Criticisms  and  j^otes. 

HEEBERT  SPENOEE.    An  Estimate  and  Eeview  by  Josiah  Eoyce.    New 
York :  Pox,  Duffield  &  Oo.    1904.    Pp.  234.    Price,  $1.25. 

However  widely  the  Catholic  student  must  dissent  from  the  Spen- 
cerian  philosophy,  he  cannot  ignore  it,  nor  is  he  disposed  to  do  so. 
* '  The  synthetic  philosophy, ' '  as  its  builder  called  it,  has  a  prominent 
place  in  the  museum  of  human  systems,  and  no  cultured  mind  will  care 
to  pass  it  by  unscrutinized.  Since  Mr.  Spencer's  posthumous  Autobiog- 
raphy has  been  given  to  the  world  one  is  enabled  to  view  his  philosophy 
in  the  light  of  his  personality,  so  that  what  with  the  aid  of  his  preceding 
works  and  of  this  final  self- revelation,  one  would  seem  to  be  adequately 
provided  with  all  the  data  needed  to  form  a  correct  estimate  both  of 
the  man  and  of  his  system.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  uniqueness  of 
his  individuality,  such  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  his  synthesis, 
that  most  students  may  find  both  more  intelligible  when  reflected 
through  the  mind  of  so  competent  a  judge  and  so  luminous  a  writer  as 
Professor  Royce.  An  aid  of  this  sort  is  the  little  volume  at  hand. 
This  much  it  is  and  more.  The  reader  whose  work  or  interest  calls 
for  just  a  passing  acquaintance  with  Spencer's  speculation  is  provided 
here  with  what  he  wants. 

The  book  contains  three  essays,  and  the  average  reader  will  do 
well  to  follow  them  in  inverse  order.  The  third  paper  brings  together 
many  personal  reminiscences  concerning  Spencer.  The  writer,  Mr. 
James  Collier,  had  special  facilities  for  acquaintance  with  his  subject, 
having  been  some  nine  or  ten  years  Mr.  Spencer's  secretary  and 
amanuensis.  The  portrait  he  has  drawn  is  clear  and  life-like  enough, 
and  though  in  miniature  is  sufficiently  detailed  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  those  who  are  not  interested  in  studying  the  fuller  picture  painted 
by  the  author  himself  in  his  Autobiography. 

The  second  essay  is  philosophical  and  critical,  and  as  such  has 
a  distinct  value,  both  because  Spencer's  theories  on  education  have 
had  and  perhaps  still  have  considerable  influence  on  school  teachers 
in  this  country,  and  because  of  the  elements  due  to  Professor  Royce 's 
judicious  observations  and  criticisms.  Not  the  least  noteworthy  of 
these  latter  elements  is  that  which  refers  to  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of 
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the  educational  importance  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  passage, 
although  lengthy,  deserves  quotation.  The  purpose  of  training  a 
man,  Professor  Royce  goes  on  to  say,  is  this : 

«'  We  want  to  fit  him  to  take  a  place  as  an  individual  in  human  society.  Now 
an  individual  man  needs  not  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  physical 
world  and  of  human  nature,  but  an  interest  in  and  a  power  to  cooperate  with 
individual  human  beings.  The  limitation  of  any  form  of  scientific  training  is  that, 
however  carefully  it  may  be  founded  upon  observation  of  facts,  it  terminates  in  a 
knowledge  of  general  principles.  Now  general  principles,  as  such,  refer  to  the 
laws  of  things,  and  not  to  the  individual  truths.  But  in  real  life  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  individual  man,  with  this  friend  or  neighbor,  with  this  personal  duty,  with 
this  appreciation  of  this  task,  this  human  affection,  this  work  of  art,  this  relation  to 
humanity  or  to  God.  Hence  the  place  in  human  training  which  is  occupied  by 
whatever  helps  us  not  merely  to  understand  psychology  but  to  love  our  neighbor  ; 
not  merely  to  comprehend  sociological  principles,  but  to  be  loyal  to  this  community  ; 
not  merely  to  be  abstract  critics  of  art  but  to  enjoy  this  poem,  or  this  song,  to  admire 
this  hero,  to  estimate  this  personal  character,  to  bear  this  personal  burden,  to  endure 
this  affliction,  to  be  patient  under  this  trial.  Now  one  great  purpose  of  the  humani- 
ties in  education  is  to  open  our  eyes  to  truths  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  abstract 
form,  but  which  can  only  be  appreciated  through  a  direct  enjoyment  of  human  life  as 
it  gets  portrayed  in  history,  in  literature  and  in  art." 

But  it  was  just  this  factor  of  education  that  Spencer  was  incapable 
from  his  very  nature  of  assimilating.  ''A  lover  of  humanity  in  the 
abstract,  Spencer  was  peculiarly  [though  not  of  course  wholly]  destitute 
of  any  large  power  to  appreciate  individuals. ' '  Nor  was  the  power 
which  his  nature  did  possess  in  this  respect  brought  out  by  education. 

"  In  his  Aufobivgraphy  a  few  of  his  friends  appear  to  have  been  to  him  very  genuine 
individuals  ;  and  to  them  he  was  nobly  loyal  .  .  .  But  Spencer's  hopeless  inability 
to  understand  his  critics,  to  enter  into  profitable  controversy,  to  read  an  author  with 
whose  principles  he  felt  any  decided  disagreement,  to  learn  from  his  fellows  in  any 
adequate  measure, — all  this  was  the  result  of  the  temperament  which  limited  him  to 
studies  such  as  dealt  mainly  with  generalities.  This  was  why  history  which  deals  so 
largely  with  the  individual  was  in  such  a  vast  range  of  its  human  interest  a  sealed 
book  to  him.  It  would  be  sad  indeed  if  all  other  men  could  be  reduced  through 
any  system  of  training  to  the  same  degrees  of  poverty  in  their  appreciation  of  indi- 
viduality."    (Pp.  173-177.) 

One  of  Spencer's  most  famous  theories  on  moral  education  was  that 
known  as  the  *  discipline  of  consequences."  The  child,  he  taught, 
should  be  trained  not  by  external  and  arbitrary  commands,  coun- 
sels, or  threats,  but  by  contact  with  nature  and  his  fellows  and  by  his  own 
needs,  physical  and  social,  intellectual  and  emotional  (p.  146).  Con- 
cerning this  peculiar  educational   method  Professor  Royce  makes  the 
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following  sage  comment.  It  is  true  that  **  there  are  certain  things 
which  we  learn  best  through  reflecting  upon  the  consequences  of  our 
own  deeds.  The  privilege  of  making  our  own  blunders  and  of  learn- 
ing thereby  is  in  respect  of  such  matters  very  precious. ' '  Neverthe- 
less,— 

**  there  are  other  respects  in  which  we  learn  best  through  imitation,  obedience,  and 
whatever  else  does  not  leave  us  to  ourselves  but  wisely  informs  us  with  tendencies  to 
action  which  we  could  never  have  invented  if  left  to  ourselves.  In  general,  loyalty 
— the  essence  of  orderly  social  morality — is  in  most  of  us,  in  case  we  attain  to  loyalty 
at  all,  the  result  rather  of  *  heteronomy '  of  the  will,  which  can  only  later  reach 
*  autonomy,'  The  young  Spencer's  cool  obstinacy  and  quiet  good  nature  are  not  the 
heritage  of  every  child.  And  yet  there  are  some  leaders  of  men  who,  with  other 
moral  training  than  his,  have  attained  after  all  to  much  loftier  ideals  than  he  ever 
knew.  He  avoided  anarchism  of  all  sorts.  But  the  '  discipline  of  consequences ' 
never  made  him  exactly  a  hero  or  a  saint.  Let  us  honor  him  for  what  he  was.  But 
let  us  be  glad  that  he  was  not  a  trainer  of  our  children."     (P.  183.) 

The  first  of  Professor  Royce's  essays,  having  to  do  with  the  basal 
concepts  and  formulae  of  Spencer's  philosophy,  is  more  abstruse  and 
technical,  appealing  as  such  mainly  to  the  special  student.  The  aver- 
age reader  will  find  parts  of  it  not  easy  •  reading.  The  positive  side, 
however,  of  this  quality  will  doubtless  commend  the  matter  to  those 
of  robust  mastication.  They  of  fragile  tooth  may  take  it  in  propor- 
tionate fragments. 

The  generally  luminous  and  graceful  style  in  which  these  essays 
are  written  holds  one  to  their  reading.  Hardly  second  to  this  in 
potency  of  attraction  is  the  product  of  the  typographer's  taste  and 
skill.  There  is  just  a  superfluous  '*  t  "  at  page  97,  where  *'  neutral  " 
for  '*  neural  "  might  trip  the  unwary. 

THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM.  A  Miracle  Play  of  the  Nativity.  Eecon- 
structed  from  the  Towneley  and  other  old  English  Cycles  (of  the 
Xlllth,  XlVth,  and  XVth  centuries).  Supplemented  and  adapted  to 
modem  conditions  by  Charles  Mills  G-ayley,  as  composed  for  Mr.  Ben 
G-reet,  and  presented  by  his  company.  New  York :  Fox,  Duffield  and 
Company.    1904.    Pp.  70. 

This  quaint  and  handsome  little  volume  from  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press  is  the  first  practical  fruit  in  America  of  the  revival  of  the 
old  English  drama,  the  so-called  *'  Miracle  Play."  Catholics  have  let 
this  inheritance  slip  from  them,  and  it  is  now  being  exploited  by  those 
outside  the  Church  who  have  an  appreciation  of  what  is  noble  and 
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refining  in  our  ancient  literature.  "  In  the  miracle  plays  of  our  fore- 
fathers," writes  the  editor,  ^' the  mirth,  the  proverbial  philosophy, 
the  social  aims,  the  aesthetic  and  'religious  ideals  of  the  Middle  Ages 
still  live  for  us."  And  by  these  means  men  of  honest  and  intelli- 
gently-inquiring mind  are  led  to  the  discovery  that  what  has  been 
called  the  "■  Dark  Ages"  was  in  reality  a  period  of  arcadian  simpli- 
city, full  of  the  light  which  is  given  to  the  children  of  faith  and 
innocence,  and  which  reveals  itself  in  that  mystic  tendency  which  has 
proved  the  most  powerful  element  in  the  production  of  great  works 
adorning  periods  of  national  peace.  ^' The  same  simple,  patient, 
practical  mystics  built  both  cycle  [of  these  religious  dramas]  and 
cathedral.  If  we  would  know  how  our  fathers  lived  and  dreamed,  we 
should  study  their  temples  of  dramatic  verse  as  well  as  their  aspira- 
tions in  stone."  The  germs  of  these  works  are  found  in  England 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Dramatic  tropes  or  paraphrases  of  the 
Scriptural  narratives  were  presented  by  the  clergy  in  the  Church  for 
the  instruction  of  the  simple  faithful.  From  the  Church  these  repre- 
sentations gradually  lapsed  into  the  churchyard  and  village  green, 
assuming  more  and  more  a  histrionic  character  as  they  found  a  warm 
welcome  with  the  town -folk  throughout  the  land.  The  guilds  and 
crafts  took  up  the  subjects,  which  gave  them  the  importance  of  public 
teachers  in  morality  and  religion  outside  the  Church,  and  thus  these 
edifying  spectacles  assumed  an  importance  among  the  people  of  which 
we  find  living  traces  in  such  village  plays  as  are  still  annually  per- 
formed by  the  peasantry  of  Ober-Ammergau  and  other  places  in  the 
Tyrol. 

Thus  these  plays  contributed  in  a  positive  manner  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  social  organism.  **  The  theme  of  the  dramas  is,  in  a 
word.  Christian  :  the  career  of  the  individual  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  social  organization  of  the  religious  whole.  So,  also  their  aim  : 
the  welfare  of  the  social  individual. ' '  But  because  these  plays  pro- 
ceeded from  a  real  motive  of  social  betterment  they  incorporated  all 
the  realities  of  life  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  and  ennobling  them. 
Hence  the  frequent  strands  of  the  comic  element  which  pervade  the 
woof  of  these  sacred  representations.  It  is  comedy  because  it  is 
human  life,  but  is  also  divine  because  it  aspires  to  assimilate  the 
human  to  a  divine  model.  To  the  reader  whose  delicate  sensitiveness 
is  apt  to  be  shocked  by  certain  expressions  or  realistic  scenes  in 
the  plays,  we  would  recall  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  prudishness  was 
absolutely  foreign  to  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages.     In  the  poetry 
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of  those  times  the  comic  and  the  realistic  got  full  rein.  From  the 
time  that  the  play  passed  out  of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  the 
guilds,  **  the  playwright  puts  himself  most  readily  into  sympathy  with 
the  literary  consciousness  and  the  untutored  taste  of  his  public  when 
he  colors  the  spectacle,  old  or  new,  with  what  is  preeminently  popu- 
lar and  distinctively  national." 

In  the  present  selection  we  have  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
material  conditions  and  atmosphere  of  the  miracle  plays  grouped 
about  the  Christmas  season,  with  due  regard  to  modern  conditions. 
The  editor  welds  together  into  one  a  number  of  scenes  drawn  from 
several  Christmas  plays  and  introduces  such  alterations  of  language  as 
are  necessary  to  make  the  scenes  intelligible  to  the  English  reader  with- 
out the  need  of  a  glossary.  Here  and  there  this  has  necessitated  the 
putting  of  his  own  words  into  the  mouths  of  his  dramatis  personae. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  whole  is  mediaeval,  and  the  ordinary  reader  who 
cannot  reach  the  originals  is  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  a  reproduction  of 
the  dramatic  art  which  delighted  our  forefathers  for  full  five  hundred 
years,  and  to  'Mearn  something  of  the  simplicity  and  sublimity  of 
their  ancient  view  of  the  Mystery  that  still  is  modern. ' ' 


Recent  popular  Books, 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  informattoti  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Amateur   Spirits  :     Bliss    Perry,      way  or  another  showing  the  ad- 
$1.25  net.  visability   of    retaining   the   free 

enthusiasm  of  the  amateur,  even 
Six  essays  on   topics  appar-     after  receiving  professional  train- 
en  tly  not  related,  but  all  in  one     ing,  and  practising  the  profession. 
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Autobiography,  Memories  and 
Experiences  of  Moncnre  D. 
Conway:  Houghton.  2  vols. 
;^6.oo. 

The  author,  Virginian  born 
and  Methodist  bred,  became  an 
abolitionist  and  a  '*  radical  "  Uni- 
tarian, and  lived  in  Boston,  Con- 
cord and  Cambridge  before  going 
to  London  to  preach  and  to  act 
as  correspondent  for  American 
papers,  and  seems  to  have  met 
and  talked  with  all  his  English- 
speaking  contemporaries  of  any 
consequence.  The  passages  de- 
scribing his  spiritual  conflicts  and 
opinions,  and  some  of  his  political 
theories,  need  explanation  in  the 
case  of  a  young  reader,  but  any 
person  of  discreet  years  will  find 
the  book  a  mine  of  significant 
anecdote. 

Bethany:  Thomas  K.  Watson. 
Appleton.     ;$i.5o. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book 
describing  the  experience  of  a 
Southern  soldier  is  not  especially 
novel,  but  the  former,  with  its 
pictures  of  Johnston,  Stevens,  and 
Tombs,  and  its  report  of  the 
popular  reverence  for  Webster,  is 
a  perfectly  trustworthy  description 
of  middle-class  Georgian  manner 
of  thought  and  ways  of  living. 

Biddy's  Episodes:  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 
Whitney.     Houghtoji.     $1.50. 

The  love  story  of  a  girl 
mildly  perverse  in  small  matters, 
but  upright  in  principle,  unselfish, 
and  remarkably  skilful  in  discover- 
ing the  vulnerable  point  in  shams. 
It  is  related  by  a  woman  possessing 
the  rare  ability  to  discern  the 
actual  appearance  of  a  fashionable 
bonnet. 


Bonny  Lesley    of   the    Border: 

Amy  E.  Blanchard. 

The  northern  part  of  lower 
Michigan  is  the  scene,  and  the 
heroine  is  the  granddaughter  of  a 
man  addicted  to  moving  fre- 
quently. The  small  rivalries  of 
an  old-fashioned  school  and  of  a 
little  village  appear  in  the  early 
part  of  the  story,  but  later  the 
heroine  goes  to  Detroit  and  there 
discovers  her  paternal  grandfather, 
after  which  her  life  becomes 
broader,  but  she  is  faithful  to  her 
boy-lover. 

Book  of  Clever  Beasts :    Myrtle 
Reed.     Putnafn.     $1.50. 

Instead  of  corrupting  her 
mind  by  studying  the  crude  ani- 
mals of  the  forest,  the  author 
accurately  observes  those  found 
in  nature- books,  and  the  result  is 
as  edifying  as  might  be  expected. 
Her  work  is  dedicated  to  lovers 
of  truth  everywhere,  and  they  will 
find  it  a  remarkably  amusing  vari- 
ation from  their  favorite  diet. 

Boy  and  the  Outlaw :  Thomas  J. 
L.  McManus.     $1.50. 

Clay  Angel,  the  son  of  a 
Harper's  Ferry  boarding-house 
keeper,  finds  one  of  John  Brown's 
mulattoes  in  hiding  the  day  of 
Brown's  capture  and  gives  him 
aid  and  an  opportunity  to  escape, 
although  sorely  tempted  by  the 
large  reward  offered  for  his  cap- 
ture. In  spite  of  his  efforts,  the 
negro  is  apprehended  and  commits 
suicide,  and  the  little  hero  is  forced 
to  flee  to  the  North,  where  fortune 
compensates  him  for  the  loss  of 
the  reward  by  heaping  favors  upon 
him. 
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Brethren:    H.    Rider    Haggard. 
McClure.     ;^i.5o. 

Wulf  and  Godwin,  twin 
brothers  and  English  knights,  go 
to  the  Orient  in  pursuit  of  their 
cousin,  Saladin's  niece,  whom  he 
has  abducted.  She  is  again  stolen 
by  the  chief  of  the  Assassins,  who 
wishes  to  marry  her ;  but  the  three 
escape  all  dangers  from  the  hea- 
then, and  the  tale  ends  with  hap- 
piness for  two. 

Chicago  Princess  :   Robert  Barr. 
Stokes.     $1.50. 

A  Chicago  millionaire's 
daughter,  is  desirous  of  entertain- 
ing an  Emperor  on  board  her 
father's  yacht,  who  engages  the  ser- 
vices of  an  English  ex-diplomatist 
to  capture  the  desired  sovereign, 
and  succeeds  in  involving  himself 
with  the  King  of  Korea,  whose 
ears  the  lady  boxes  and  who  after- 
ward abducts  her  with  a  view  to 
marriage.  The  girl  is  as  improb- 
able as  the  plot. 

Christmas    Eve     on  Lonesome: 

John  Fox.     Scribner.     $1.50. 

Six  stories,  two  relating  to 
Christmas,  one  a  serio-comic  Civil 
War  tale,  two  having  blood  feuds 
for  their  subject,  and  one  a  tale 
of  the  new  generation's  way  of 
dealing  with  disorder,  make  up 
this  volume.  The  book  has 
colored  illust  ations  drawn  by  A. 
I.  Keller. 

Common  Lot :    Robert   Herrick. 
Macmillan.     ^1.50. 

A  husband,  at  first  from  the 
desire  to  please  his  wife  and  then 
from  ambition,  plunges  into  un- 
warrantable extravagance  and  is 
unable  to  defend  himself  against 


a  man  who  shows  him  a  dishonest 
way  of  escape  from  his  money 
embarrassments.  His  wife  in- 
sists upon  him  making  full  and 
honest  confession,  and  after  hesi- 
tation he  yields,  finding  himself 
happy  although  bereft  of  almost 
everything  but  her  love. 

Delightful  Dodd :  Elliott  Flower. 
Page.     ;^i.5o. 

A  Michigan  farmer,  the  land- 
lord of  a  summer  boarding  house 
and  a  shrewd  maker  of  paradoxes, 
is  the  chief  actor  in  a  series  of 
small  events  in  which  the  other 
personages  reveal  their  characters. 

Far  and  Near :   John  Burroughs. 
Houghton,      ^i.io  net. 

A  portrait  of  the  author  illus- 
trates this  volume,  which  includes 
the  record  of  the  Harri man  Alaska 
expedition  ;  a  paper  describing 
a  February  spent  in  Jamaica  and 
called  ''Lost"  by  the  author; 
seven  articles  on  the  ways  of 
American  birds  and  animals,  and 
a  few  bird  poems. 

Gray  World:  Evelyn  Underhill. 
Century. 

The  "  gray  world  ' '  is  that 
which  the  author  chooses  to  im- 
agine is  the  home  of  departed 
souls  lacking  sufficient  vitality  won 
by  achievement  in  their  past  life 
to  advance  to  anything  higher. 
The  knowledge  of  it  pervades  the 
life  of  a  man  conscious  of  a  pre- 
vious incarnation,  but  surrounded 
by  persons  whose  densely  material 
nature  takes  no  account  of  any- 
thing spiritual.  The  central 
thought  is  well-developed,  but 
the  book,  although  definitely  put 
forward  as  a  work  of  imagination, 
is  too  well  done  not  to  be  taken 
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seriously  by  those  unstable  souls 
who  look  for  a  revelation  in 
novels.  • 

Happy  Average :  Brand  Whit- 
lock.     Bobbs.     $1.50. 

The  story  of  a  dull  Ohio  vil- 
lage and  the  courtship  of  a  dull 
young  man  who,  after  vainly  try- 
ing to  study  law,  goes  to  Chicago 
to  make  his  fortune,  enters  jour- 
nalism, marries  as  soon  as  his 
salary  permits,  and  is  left  contem- 
plating a  speedy  return  to  the  law. 
The  author  perfectly  imitates  all 
the  faults  of  Mr.  Howells. 

Heroes  of  the  Storm  :  William  D. 
O  Connor.     Houghton.   $1.50. 

Twenty-five  stories  taken 
from  the  official  records  of  the 
life-saving  service  and  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  exaggerating  the 
work  of  the  life-savers.  The  au- 
thor was  a  well-known  Irish 
abolitionist,  lover  of  Mr.  Walter 
Whitman,  and  believer  in  the 
Bacon  -  Shakspeare  myth,  but 
splendidly  generous  in  admir- 
ing bravery. 

Honor  Sherburne :  Amanda  M. 
Douglas.     Dodd.     $1.25. 

The  scene  is  Washington, 
the  heroine  a  young  wife,  married 
to  a  kinsman  and  not  quite  at 
home  in  her  new  life.  The  story 
ends  happily  after  a  brief  season 
of  anxiety,  but  it  is  hardly  worth 
telling,  and  is  not  fit  for  a  child's 
reading  although  often  sold  as  a 
child's  book. 

Imaginary  Obligations:  Frank 
Moore  Colby.  Dodd.  $1.20 
net. 

Brief  essays  protesting  against 
the  general  proneness  to  subser- 


viency to  fashion  in  matters  lit- 
erary ;  against  self-advertising ; 
against  praise  of  nonentities ; 
against  pedantry  ;  against  affecta- 
tion, against  many  things  endured 
by  man  in  general  from  pure  lazi- 
ness and  cowardice.  Incidentally 
the  author  criticises  Mr.  Kipling 
and  Mr.   James  in  certain  aspects. 

Journey  in  Search  of  Christmas  : 
OvvenWistar.    Harper.   ;^2.oo. 

The  *' searcher"  is  a  cow- 
boy recently  paid  and  anxious  for 
amusement.  He  finds  it  in  tak- 
ing three  newsboys  to  dinner  and 
to  the  theatre,  and,  discovering 
that  one  of  them  is  the  son  of  a 
woman  who  once  pretended  to 
marry  him,  he  adopts  him,  re- 
marking that  he  has  ''struck 
Christmas  all  right."  The  tone 
of  the  story  is  strained  and  un- 
natural. 

Lady  of  Royalty  House:  Justin 
Huntly     McCarthy.      Harper. 

A  Royalist  lady  defends  her 
castle  against  Puritan  forces  led 
by  her  cousin,  and  when  he  is 
taken  prisoner  manages  to  secure 
his  pardon  from  King  Charles. 
The  chief  character  in  the  book 
is  an  old  Cavalier  adventurer  who 
loves  the  girl,  fights  loyally  for 
her,  and  dies  to  save  her  lover's 
life. 

Law    of    the    Land:     Emerson 
Hough.     Bobbs.     $1.50. 

The  experiences  of  a  Missis- 
sippi planter  with  freed  negroes, 
both  on  his  plantation  and  in 
politics,  form  the  background  for 
a  family  romance,  well  planned 
and  -well  written,  and  well  stating 
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the  case  of  the  white    Mississip- 
pian. 

Letter  D :  Grace    Denio    Litch- 
field.    Dodd.     $1.50. 

By  making  his  literary  suc- 
cess the  price  of  her  hand,  the 
heroine  places  the  hero  in  such  a 
position  that  he  privately  excuses 
himself  for  presenting  a  friend's 
novel  to  her  as  his  own ;  but 
when  his  falsehood  is  publicly 
accepted  he  atones  for  his  faults 
by  private  confession  to  her  and 
a  public  confession  to  the  world. 

Little  Girl    in   Old    Chicago : 

Amanda   M.    Douglas.     Dodd. 
^1.50. 

A  description  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  early  settlers,  begin- 
ning with  Jackson's  administra- 
tion, and  tracing  the  course  of 
improvements  up  to  the  date  of 
the  great  fire,  makes  the  setting 
for  the  love  story  of  two  persons, 
the  <'  little  girl  "  and  a  boy  some- 
what older.  The  girl's  personal 
story  is  unhappy,  but  ends  pleas- 
antly. 

Love  of  Azalea  :  Onoto  Waianna. 

Dodd.      $2.00  net. 

A  Protestant  missionary  to 
Japan  who  pays  his  choristers, 
is  approached  by  a  girl  who, 
wishing  to  make  money,  tells  him 
that  she  is  willing  to  be  converted. 
While  explaining  her  mistake,  he 
falls  in  love  with  her,  and  soon 
marries  her.  Her  sufferings, 
owing  to  evil  machinations  of  a 
former  suitor,  exercised  during  her 
husband's  temporary  absence  in 
his  own  country,  constitute  the 
story. 


Love  Triumphant:  Frederick 
Lawrence     Knowles.       Estes. 

Lyrics  of  love  form  the 
greater  part  of  this  volume,  but 
some  excellent  patriotic  verses 
and  some  poems  of  high  courage 
are  set  in  the  closing  pages. 
Among  the  few  religious  poems 
are  certain  ones  exhibiting  that 
profound  discontent  with  Protest- 
ant creeds,  often  mistaken  for  dis- 
belief in  Christianty. 

Madigans  :  Miriam  Michelson. 
Century.      ;^i.5o. 

The  doings  of  a  family  of 
motherless  children  under  the 
guardianship  of  an  indolent,  un- 
successful father,  and  an  aunt  ad- 
dicted to  writing  begging-letters, 
are  set  forth  with  humor  that 
wavers  between  cruelty  and  sen- 
timentalism.  Many  of  the  scenes 
are  excellently  written,  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  book  is  crude. 

Mammy  'mongst  the  Wild  Na- 
tions of  Europe:  Ruthella  Mory 
Bibbins.      Stokes.     ^^1.25. 

A  black  woman,  ignorant  of 
everything  beyond  the  borders  of 
Virgmia,  accompanies  her  mis- 
tress to  England  and  to  Paris,  and 
makes  comments  according  to  her 
knowledge. 

Manassas  :  Upton  Sinclair.  Mac- 
millan.     ;^i.5o. 

A  very  long  story  of  family 
life  on  a  Mississippi  plantation 
before  the  war  contrasted  with  life 
in  Boston  at  the  same  time.  The 
young  hero,  passing  from  the 
former  to  the  latter,  is  converted 
to  abolitionism,  admires  John 
Brown,  enters  the  Union  army, 
and  is  last  seen  at  Bull  Run.    The 
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auihor  gives  undue  prominence  to 
the  worst  abuses  of  slavery  and, 
makes  his  battle-scene  horrible  to 
indecency. 

Masquerader :    Katherine    Cecil 
Thurston.     Harper.     $1.50. 

A  poor,  but  honest  and  able 
man  is  hired  by  a  member  of 
Parliament  to  take  his  place  in 
the  world  that  he  may  conceal  his 
growing  subjection  to  morphia. 
The  story  deals  with  the  passing 
obstacles  to  the  perfect  success  of 
the  plan,  and  ends  with  the  death 
of  the  husband,  leaving  the  wife 
and  the  masquerader  in  love  with 
o;ie  another,  and  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  manner  of  their  mar- 
riage to  solve. 

May  Iverson,  Her  Book :  Eliza- 
beth Jordan.     Harprr.     $1.50. 

Convent  discipline  and  the 
teaching  sisterhoods  are  woefully 
misrepresented  in  this  book,  but 
apparently  with  no  malicious  in- 
tention. The  supposed  writer  is 
an  imitative  girl  who  mistakes  her 
vanity  for  literary  ambition,  and 
writes  magniloquent  nothings. 

Monarch,  the  Big  Bear  of  Talac  : 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  Scrib- 
ner,     $1.25  net. 

Full -page  pictures  of  the 
bear  in  varied  action,  and  mar- 
ginal notes  of  his  amusing  deeds, 
illustrate  the  biography  of  a 
grizzly  reared  in  captivity  and 
with  experience  as  a  hotel  pet  and 
the  scourge  of  the  sheep  ranches 
between  him  and  his  last  captivity 
in  a  public  park.  The  reader  is 
expected  to  sympathize  with  his 
viciousness,  apparently  because  of 
its  magnitude. 


My  Lady  of  the  North :  Randall 
Parish .     Mc  Clurg.     ;^  i .  5  o . 

An  officer  on  General  Lee*s 
staff,  bearing  secret  despatches 
through  the  Union  lines,  is  com- 
pelled to  take  charge  of  a  North- 
ern woman,  and  is  drawn  and 
lured  into  many  positions  in 
which  he  is  in  danger  not  only 
from  the  soldiers  of  both  armies 
but  from  the  "bushwhackers."  A 
pleasant  surprise  awaits  him  in  the 
last  chapter. 

Nature  and  Culture :  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie.  Dodd.  ;^2.oo 
net. 

This  new  edition  of  a  col- 
lection of  thirty  brief  essays  on 
miscellaneous  topics,  originally 
published  in  1896,  reappears  il- 
lustrated with  twenty-three  photo- 
graphs made  by  Mr.  Rudolph 
Eickmeyer,  Jr.,  and  representing 
sea  views,  woodland  scenes  at 
many  seasons,  illustrating  passing 
phrases  and  sentences  not  writ- 
ten for  illustration,  but  proving 
admirably  fitted  for  it. 

Off  the  Highway :  Alice  Prescott 

Smith.     Houghton.      $1.50. 

A  California  story  of  life  and 
love  in  the  region  of  olive  or- 
chards and  vineyards,  the  chief 
character  being  a  Protestant  min- 
ister, so  true  to  his  conception  of 
right  as  to  lay  waste  his  vineyard 
lest  wine  should  be  made  of  the 
grapes. 

Painted  Shadows :  Richard  Le 
Gallienne.     Little.      $1.50. 

One  of  the  twelve  stories  in 
this  volume  imagines  the  possible 
return  of  the  gods  to  the  earth  and 
their  resumption  of  power  in  a 
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world  too  refined  and  ''too  lib- 
eral" to  endure  simple  Chris- 
tianity, and  its  humor  might  pos- 
sibly harm  those  incapable  of 
understanding  it.  The  choice  of 
subject  in  the  others  is  not  always 
happy  and  although  they  are  not 
immoral,  the  book  is  not  suitable 
for  very  }  oung  girls,  but  it  has 
none  of  its  author's  early  faults. 

Clueen's    Advocate :    Arthur   W. 
Marchmont.     Stokes.      %\.^o. 

A  member  of  the  Servian 
royal  family,  a  defender  of  the 
late  queen,  and  an  American 
millionaire  prospecting  in  the 
Bosnian  hills,  meet  under  cir- 
cumstances which  make  them  her 
protectors ;  and  they  are  in  the 
capital  and  in  intimate  relations 
with  the  army  at  the  time  of  the 
assassination  but  not  as  accom- 
plices. The  story  is  of  the  Zenda 
school. 

ftueen's    Progress :     Felix    E. 

Schelling.      Houghton.     $'2.^0 

net. 

A  very  beautiful  piece  of 
book-making,  illustrated  by  pho- 
togravures reproducing  Eliza- 
bethan pictures.  The  papers  de- 
scribe a  progress,  analyze  an 
Elizabethan  will,  tell  of  Thomas 
Stucley,  the  friendship  of  Fulke 
Greville  and  Philip  Sidney,  give 
some  pretty  pictures  of  children, 
and  supply  other  details  of  Eliza- 
bethan life  as  it  appears  in  the 
records  of  the  time,  not  as  it  is 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  his- 
torians. 

Ragged  Messenger :  W.  B.  Max- 
well.    Putnam.    ^1.50. 

A  fanatical  street-preacher 
given  to    self-sacrificing    charity. 


inherits  a  vast  fortune  which  he 
distributes  in  good  works,  regard- 
ing himself  only  as  a  trustee.  He 
is  deceived  by  the  wife  whom  he 
has  redeemed  from  poverty,  latent 
epilepsy  develops  itself,  and  when 
she  returns  to  him,  not  truly  re- 
pentant, but  crying  that  she  is 
afraid  to  meet  death  alone,  he 
kills  himself  that  she  may  have  a 
companion. 

Reaper:  Edith  Rickert.    Hough- 
ton.    ;^i.5o. 

A  Shetland  story  exhibiting 
the  superstitions  still  current 
among  the  islanders,  but  showing 
many  characters  perfected  through 
suffering.  The  author  lived  among 
the  fisherfolk  as  one  of  themselves, 
and  writes  of  them  with  sisterly 
charity. 

Ruth     CampheH's    Experiment : 
Nina  Rhoades .    Wilde.    $1.25. 

The  experiment  consists  in 
taking  the  place  of  maid-of-all- 
work  in  a  family  of  eight,  the 
head  of  which  is  the  heroine's 
half-brother,  whom  she  has  not 
seen  since  childhood ;  it  ends 
very  happily. 

Sea-Wolf:  Jack    London.     Mac- 

millan.      $1.50. 

The  *' Sea-Wolf"  is  a  pre- 
ternaturally  brutal  captain  who 
hesitates  at  no  crime.  A  rich 
young  man  of  the  world  and  a 
literary  woman  of  great  beauty 
fall  into  his  power,  and  his  tyranny 
over  them  and  the  doubt  as  to  their 
final  escape  make  the  whole  in- 
terest of  the  tale  aside  from  his 
character.  It  is  well  written, 
save  for  the  author's  incurable 
''What  of"  for ''what  with." 
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Soldier  of  the  Valley:  Nelson 
Lloyd .  Scribner.  $1.50. 
A  country  schoolmaster, 
crippled  during  the  Spanish  war, 
relates  his  love  story,  the  mental 
experiences  by  which  he  is  slowly 
reconciled  to  the  endurance  of 
his  affliction.  It  is  excellently 
imagined,  and  the  region  in  which 
the  action  takes  place  is  well 
described. 

Son  of  Royal  Langbrith :  William 
DeanHowells.  Harper.  $2.00. 
The  hero's  mother  deceives 
him  as  to  the  character  of  his 
father,  and  his  efforts  to  com- 
memorate entirely  imaginary  vir- 
tues bring  both  them  and  their 
friends  into  many  embarrassing 
positions.  The  unhappiness  of 
the  mother  and  the  humiliation 
of  the  son  ensue  logically  in  spite 
of  their  innocence.  The  story  is 
needlessly  lengthened  by  the 
repeated  discussion  of  every  point 
and  phase  of  the  case,  and  by 
insistent  dwelling  on  petty  foibles. 

Sorrows  of  Sap'ed :  James  Jeffrey 
Roche.  Harper.  $1.50. 
A  curse  lies  upon  the  royal 
line  of  Gallimatia  to  the  effect 
that  the  queen  who  loves  the  king 
shall  die  the  day  of  her  wedding, 
and  the  sorrows  of  Sap'ed  are 
based  upon  the  survival  of  his  first 
three  wives.  In  the  case  of  the 
fourth,  the  reader  is  told  that  the 
worst  happened  and  is  left  to 
guess  at  the  event.  Perverted 
proverbs  and  witty  sayings  cloaked 
in  solemnity  make  every  paragraph 
amusing. 

Theophano :     Frederic  Harrison. 
Harper.      $1.50. 

The  author  is  deeply  scandal- 
zed  whenever  he  finds  a  monk  or 


a  priest  not  afraid  to  assert  the 
claims  of  religion  in  the  case  of 
the  Imperial  family  or  of  the 
Emperor  himself,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  conceal  the  real 
paganism  of  Theophano,  her  com- 
plicity in  more  than  one  murder, 
or  her  repeated  infidelity.  Ne- 
cessarily, the  story  is  anything 
but  edifying,  but  the  author's  bias 
makes  it  mischievous. 

Truants :  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

A  wife  and  husband  separate 
amicably  for  a  season  in  order  that 
he  may  acquire  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, of  which  he  has  been  in- 
geniously deprived  by  a  tyranni- 
ical  and  miserly  father.  A  girl, 
friendly  to  both,  having  before  his 
marriage  warned  the  husband 
against  such  a  course,  watches 
ovgr  the  wife,  and  frustrates  the 
evil  designs  of  a  polished  scamp 
who  aims  at  her  pocketbook  rather 
than  at  her  heart.  The  compli- 
cations of  the  plot  are  ingenious, 
if  possibly  too  delicate  for  the 
plain  man's  credulity. 

True  Bills :  George  Ade.   Harper, 

$1.00. 

Stories  written  in  a  dialect 
unintelligible  to  one  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  American  Eng- 
lish is  bounded  by  the  dictionary, 
and  not  sufficiently  amusing  to 
warrant  close  study  of  their  lan- 
guage. 

Undercurrent :      Robert     Grant. 
Scribner.     ^^1.50. 

The  main  question  of  the 
book  is  the  propriety  of  a  blame- 
less wife's  re-marriage  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  husband  who  has 
shamelessly  deserted  her.  She 
decides    that    ^<the   ban    of    the 
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Church,  when  the  law  gives  one 
freedom,  is  a  mere  fetich,"  and 
refuses  to  hear  the  remonstrances 
of  her  Episcopalian  pastor.  The 
author  tells  the  story  impartially, 
but  the  heroine's  behavior  is  based 
upon  self-indulgence  proceeding 
from  her  efforts  to  improve  her- 
self, and  her  self-deception  is 
likely  to  deceive  an  incautious  or 
ignorant  reader,  making  him  fancy 
that  bigamy  is  defended. 

Whosoever  Shall  Offend:  F. 

Marion  Crawford.    Macmillan. 
$i.So. 

An  Italian  family  story,  with 
a  villain  who  poisons  his  wife  and 
endeavors  to  murder  her  son  that 
he  may  inherit  their  fortune.  The 
result  of  his  crime  is  the  betrayal 
of  a  devoted  girl  who  saves  the 
son's  life,  and  his  own  commission 
of  a  second  murder,  of  which  he 
is  convicted. 

Wolverine  :  Albert  Lathrop  Law- 
rence.    Little.     $1.50. 

The  development  of  society 
in  Michigan  Territory  is  the  chief 
subject,  and  the  hero  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  later  Eastern 
settlers,  but  in  ignorance  the 
author  makes  a  French  Catholic 


girl  ask  a  Protestant  layman  to 
don  the  robes  of  a  priest  that  he 
may  give  Extreme  Unction  to  her 
dying  brother,  and  connive  at  his 
following  the  corpse  to  the  grave 
similarly  arrayed.  That  she  mar- 
ries him  afterwards  and  goes  to 
his  church  seems  a  trifle  by  com- 
parison. 

Women  in  the  Fine  Arts :  Clara 
Erskine  Clement.  LLoughton. 
^2.50  net. 

The  brief  biographies  in  this 
volume  are  arranged  alphabetic- 
ally ;  they  cover  the  period  from 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ, 
the  early  chronicles  being  very 
brief,  and  the  lives  of  surviving 
artists  being  given  at  length.  Half- 
tone pictures,  chiefly  after  modern 
work,  illustrate  the  volume. 

Zelda  Dameron :  Meredith  Nichol- 
son.    Bohbs.     ;^i.5o. 

A  well-written  story  in  which 
the  daughter  of  a  miserly  man, 
avoided  by  all  his  wife's  family, 
attempts  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
her  dead  mother  by  trusting  him 
and  restoring  him  to  society.  He 
is  incorrigible,  and  embezzles  her 
inheritance ;  but  she  forgives  him, 
and  her  filial  piety  brings  her 
happiness. 


luvetiiU, 


A  B  C  in  Dixie :  Louise  Q. 
Bonte  and  George  W.  Bonte. 
Diitton.     $1.25  net. 

Very  well  printed  pictures 
in  four  colors,  representing  black 
men  and  women  of  types  so  un- 
naturally ugly  as  to  be  artistically 
unwholesome,  and  destructive  of 
charity. 


Alley  Cat's  Kitten  :   Caroline  M. 
Fuller.     Little.     $^-■'2.^. 

Many  cats  and  kittens,  dogs, 
rabbits,  and  hens,  figure  in  this 
book,  both  as  talking  with  one 
another  and  as  the  dumb  pets  of 
little  children,  whose  parents 
teach  them  to  be  kind,  even  in 
play.      [Six  to  ten.] 
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Ark  of  1803:  C.  A.  Stevens. 
Barnes.     Iii.25. 

Pioneer  life  in  Marietta 
and  the  voyage  of  a  lumber  ark 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
are  the  background  for  a  story  of 
a  boy  who,  by  bravery  and  good 
conduct,  lived  down  the  bad  repu- 
tation of  his  father  and  family. 
[Ten  to  thirteen.] 

Basket  Woman:  Mary  Austin. 
Houghton.     $1.50. 

Tree  and  stream  legends  and 
children's  stories  told  by  a  Pah 
Ute  basket  woman  ;  the  tale  of  a 
boy  lost  in  the  sterile  region  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  a 
story  of  Indian  fidelity.  [Ten  to 
any  age.] 

Billy  Whiskers,  Jr. :  Frances 
Trego  Montgomery.  Saalfield. 
|i.oo. 

This  story  of  a  goat's  adven- 
tures during  a  journey  across  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  a 
subsequent  voyage  to  Japan,  is 
written  in  imperfect  English  and 
is  not  wholesome  reading. 

Blue  Dragon:  Kirk  Munroe. 
Harper.      $1.25. 

A  much-needed  lesson  in 
good  manners  to  visiting  foreign- 
ers is  combined  with  a  description 
of  the  siege  of  the  Pekin  legations, 
and  a  good,  brief  exposition  of 
Chinese  affairs.     [Ten  to  twelve.] 

Book  of  Scho  ol  and  G  ollege 
Sports :  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 

Appleton.     ;^i.75  fiet. 

Football,  baseball,  lacrosse, 
ice-hockey,  lawn  tennis,  and  track 
sports,  are  described  in  a  spirit 
encouraging  sport  for  sport's  sake. 


rather  than  for  the  sake  of  winning 
public  games.  [Eight  to  any 
age.] 

Brown    Fairy     Book:      Andrew 
Lang.    Longmans.     ;^i.6o  net. 

Indian,  Kaffir,  New  Cale- 
donian, Persian,  Australian,  Bra- 
zilian, and  Lapp  fairy  stories  are 
included  in  this  volume,  which 
has  eight  colored  pictures  and 
forty-three  illustrations  in  black 
and  white.      [Five  to  ten.] 

By  Conduct  and  Courage  :  G.  A. 
Henty.      Scribner.     $1.20  net. 

From  smuggler's  watch  to 
ship's  boy,  then  to  midshipman, 
and  then  to  a  lieutenancy  and  a 
post-captainship,  is  the  story  of  the 
hero's  promotion.  He  is  taken 
prisoner  with  Nelson  and  has 
other  uncommon  although  pos- 
sible adventures.  [Ten  to  fif- 
teen.] 

Captain    John     Smith :       I'udor 
Jenks.       Century.      J1.20  net. 

A  clear  and  unprejudiced  his- 
tory, based  on  Smith's  account, 
supplemented  by  such  informa- 
tion as  can  be  drawn  from  other 
sources,  and  written  in  a  pleasant 
and  attractive  style.  [Ten  to 
any  age.] 

Courier    of    Empire :    John     H. 
Whitson .      IVilde.     ;^  i .  5  o . 

A  boy  adopted  by  the  Cayuse 
tribe  of  Indians  is  the  hero,  but 
the  chief  real  personage  is  Whit- 
man, the  missionary  murdered  by 
the  Indians  in  1847.  The  author 
gives  the  Indians'  reasons  for  their 
conduct  and  is  in  every  way  just 
to  them.      [Ten  to  fourteen.] 
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Dog  Tales  :  Lilian  Gask. 

A  very  little  book  with  six 
full-page  illustrations,  four  of 
them  colored,  and  many  small 
pictures  in  the  text,  and  relating 
the  delightful  doings  of  a  re- 
triever, a  collie,  a  pug,  and  a 
Manchester  terrier.  [Six  to 
eight.] 

Elinor  Arden,  Royalist:  Mary 
Constance    DuBois.      Century. 

$1.2S. 

A  cavalier's  daughter  spends 
some  years  preceding  1649  i^  ^ 
Royalist  household,  and  afterwards 
lives  with  the  family  of  a  Round- 
head uncle.  The  religious  ques- 
tion is  entirely  excluded  from  the 
story,  and  the  reader's  sympa- 
thies are  not  strongly  directed  to 
either  party.     [Nine  to  thirteen.] 

Famous  Children  of  Literature  : 
Little  Peter,  Little  Paul :  Fred- 
e  r  i  c  k  Lawrence  Knowles. 
Estes.     ^i.oo. 

Well-made  and  accurately 
illustrated  abstracts  of  the  earlier 
part  of  **  Peter  Simple"  and 
those  parts  of  ' '  Dombey  &  Son  ' ' 
in  which  Paul  appears.  [Six  to 
ten.] 

Fantasma  Land:  Charles  Ray- 
mond Macauley.     Bobbs. 

A  story  of  a  forest  haunted 
by  witches,  ghosts,  and  monsters 
of  various  species.  It  is  inter- 
spersed with  verse,  fairly  humor- 
ous in  itself  but  far  beyond  the 
apprehension  of  any  child. 

Fort  in  the  Forest:  Everett  T. 
Tomlinson .        Wilde.       ;^  i .  5  o . 

The  story  of  Fort  William 
Henry  is  here  related  as  part  of 


the  experience  of  two  boys  and 
their  friend,  an  old  hunter.  A 
French  priest  aids  them  to  escape 
from  the  Indians.   [Ten  to  twelve.] 

Goop     Tales :     Gelett    Burgess. 
Stokes.     $1.50. 

The  small  faults  of  childhood 
are  at  the  same  time  represented 
and  reproved  by  amusing  pictures 
and  droll  little  stories,  each  one 
ending  with  the  question  *'  Are 
you  a  Goop  ? ' '  [Five  to  any 
age.] 

Handicraft   and  Recreation  for 
Girls :     Lina    and    Adelia   B. 
Beard.     Scribner.      ;^i.5o  net. 
Splint- weaving,  basket-mak- 
ing, spinning,  and  weaving  are  the 
principal    crafts    taught    by    the 
authors  ;  bat  they  give  instruction 
in  making  a  great  number  of  toys 
and  thus  teach  girls  the  possibility 
of    economical    amusement    and 
self-help.     [Eight  to  fourteen.] 

Helen  Grant's  Friends:  Amanda 
M.  Douglas.     Lee. 

The  story  of  a  girl  who, 
having  been  reclaimed  by  the 
father  for  many  years  neglectful 
of  her,  finds  his  requirements 
exacting,  but  fulfils  them  duti- 
fully, and  at  his  death  is  enabled 
to  take  up  her  own  plans  with 
a  clear  conscience.  [Twelve  to 
fourteen.] 

In   the    Closed    Room:    Frances 
Hodgson    Burnett.      McClure. 
A  morbid  story  of  a  ghost- 
seeing  child  who  dies  picturesquely 
of  heart  disease. 

In  the   Miz:   Grace  E.  Ward. 

Little.     $1.50. 
Fantastic  stories  and  nonsense 
verses,  with   good   full-page   pic- 
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tures  in  color  and  in  black  and 
white,  and  very  funny  text  illus- 
trations, make  up  an  amusing 
small  quarto,  with  an  elaborately 
funny  cover  and  end-papers.  [Six 
to  ten.] 

In  the  Reign   of  ftueen  Dick : 

Carolyn    Wells.     Appleton. 

Two  good-tempered  children, 
being  permitted  to  enter  the  land 
of  Nod,  see  the  April  Fool,  the 
Seven  Sleepers,  and  many  imagi- 
nary and  legendary  persons,  enjoy 
themselves  greatly,  and  receive  a 
{qw  sober  hints  as  to  behavior. 
[Eight  to  ten.] 

Irma    and    Nap:    Helen    Leah 
Reed.     Little.     $1.25. 

The  small  excitements  and 
amusements  of  a  school  girl's  life 
make  up  a  very  pleasant  story,  in 
which  the  well-meaning,  modest 
heroine  is  seen  improving  in  char- 
acter and  manners.  [Eight  to 
ten.] 

Island  Camp  :  Ralph  Bonehill. 

Hunting  in  the  New  England 
woods  before  the  days  of  preserv- 
ing is  the  subject.  Very  young 
sportsmen  bag  turkeys,  spear  pike, 
fight  with  wolves,  and  bring  down 
deer  and  a  moose,  besides  learn- 
ing woodcraft  from  a  veteran 
hunter.     [Ten  to  twelve.] 

Is  there  a  Santa  Clans  ? :  Jacob  A. 
Riis.     Macjiiillan.     $0.75  net. 

A  very  little  book  with  pret- 
tily illustrated  borders,  containing 
personal  Christmas  experiences, 
one  of  them  the  oft-described 
author's  dinner  with  the  Presi- 
dent.    He  ingeniously  connects 


the  Santa  Claus  legend  with  the 
real  story  of  Christmas.  [Eight 
to  ten.] 

Jewel's  Story  Book  :  Clara  Louise 
B  urn  ham .     Houghton .      $1.50. 

This  book  is  clever,  but  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  a  prose- 
lyting agent  for  Christian  Science. 

Kinbun  Daizin :    Gensai    Murai. 

Century.      $1.25. 

The  foundation  of  this  tale 
is  the  life  of  a  great  Japanese 
merchant  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  builder  of  his  own  for- 
tune. It  much  resembles  the 
American  stories  of  merchant 
princes,  written  in  the  second 
third  of  the  last  century.  [Ten 
to  twelve.] 

Larry  the   Wanderer  :     FMward 
Stratemeyer.     Lee.     ^i.oo. 

Larry  ' '  wanders  ' '  in  search 
of  work,  falls  under  suspicion  of 
crime,  is  exonerated,  outwits  and 
vanquishes  all  his  enemies,  and  at 
last  finds  the  mother  from  whom 
he  was  stolen  in  infancy.  [Eight 
to  ten.] 

Little  Almond  Blossoms  :     Jessie 
Juliet  Knox.     Little.     $1.50. 

Stories  of  Chinese  children, 
sometimes  related  from  a  Chinese 
point  of  view,  sometimes  from 
the  American.  The  book  is  il- 
lustrated with  the  author's  photo- 
graphs of  Chmese  children  living 
in  California.     [Four  to  twelve.] 

Little  Precious  :  Gertrude  Smith. 
Harper.     $1.30  net. 

Short  stories  in  short  words, 
describing  children  who  are 
always  beautiful,  sweet,  dear, 
wonderful,    and  otherwise  amaz- 
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ing.  They  are  less  mischievous 
than  tales  of  unpunished  bad 
children,  but  their  saccharine 
quality  is  too  strong.  [Five  to 
seven.] 

Mary's  Garden :  Frances  Duncan  • 

Century.     $1.25. 

A  child's  experience  in  work- 
ing under  the  direction  of  an  old 
gardener  who  teaches  her  not  only 
the  routine  of  his  trade,  but  many 
small  matters  useful  to  the  ama- 
teur.     [Eight  to  any  age.] 

Merryweathers :  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards.    Estes.     $1.25. 

This  record  of  a  gay,  witty, 
well-bred  family's  summer  in 
camp  near  a  lake  abounds  in 
good  talk  and  contains  direc- 
tions for  some  pleasant  games. 
[Ten  to  fourteen.] 

Midshipman  in  the  Pacific :  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady. 

An  American  midshipman, 
attempting  to  join  his  vessel  in  a 
skiff  at  midnight  in  a  foreign 
harbor,  comes  to  grief  by  collision 
with  a  British  whaler  and  is  forced 
to  stay  aboard  her.  He  is  re- 
peatedly wrecked  and  rescued 
before  he  finds  himself  on  the 
Essex  in  time  to  participate  in  her 
last  fight.     [Eight  to  fourteen.] 

Minute  Boys  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains:     James     Otis.      Estes. 

The  story  of  Tobias  Stillman, 
Jethro  Pike  and  their  friend  Cap- 
tain Dick  in  the  contest  with 
Burgoyne  and  Riedesel,  and  of 
the  Whig  farmers'  defence  of  their 
land  against  Tory  attack.  [Ten 
to  twelve.] 


Nursery  Fire:  Rosalind  Rich- 
ards.    Little.     $1.50. 

Stories  of  little  children  liv- 
ing among  books  and  pictures 
and  beautiful  things  and  knowing 
nothing  worse  than  their  own 
small  naughtiness.  [Three  to 
eight.] 

Old  Put,  the  Patriot :  F.  A.  Ober. 

Applet  on.     $\.2c^. 

An  illustrated  biography  de- 
scribing Putnam's  services  in  the 
war  of  1 755-1 763,  and  his  civil 
life  with  more  particularity  than 
is  customary.      [Ten  to  any  age.] 

On  a  Lark  to  the  Planets  :  Fran- 
ces Trego  Montgomery.  Saal- 
field.     ^1.50. 

A  fantastic  story  of  a  balloon 
journey  among  the  planets  with 
a  dissertation  on  astrology  much 
too  seriously  written  to  be  safe 
reading. 

On  Hyacinth  Hill:  Mary  F. 
Leonard.      Wilde. 

This  story  is  written  around 
the  idea  that  something  beautiful 
awaits  every  human  being  on  the 
path  of  his  life  and  that  he  has 
only  to  march  patiently.  It  is  re- 
vealed to  a  little  girl  and  her 
brother,  who  accept  it  with  great 
seriousness  and  present  it  to 
many  of  their  elders  with  agree- 
able results.     [Ten  to  twelve.] 

On  the  Trail  of  Pontiac  :  Edward 
Stratemeyer.     Lee.     $1.00. 

The  heroes  in  former  volumes 
in  the  Colonial  series  reappear, 
and  with  their  friend,  the  scout 
Barringford,  discover  some  of  the 
plans  of  Pontiac.  [Eight  to 
twelve.] 
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Patriot  and  Tory:  Edward  S. 
Ellis.     Estes.     $1.25. 

The  story  of  the  patriot 
and  Tory  brother  retold  with  a 
pleasant  suggestion  of  eighteenth - 
century  style,  and  with  the  battle 
of  Monmouth  for  its  most  import- 
ant episode.  Details  of  army 
equipment  are  among  its  peculiar 
merits.     [Ten  to  twelve.] 

Phoenix  and  the  Carpet :  IC.  Nes- 
bit.     Macmillan.      $1.50    net. 

Four  children  become  posses- 
sors of  a  magic  carpet  enclosing 
the  phoenix's  egg,  which  they 
hatch  and  then  use  both  bird  and 
carpet  to  obtain  adventures. 
[Eight  to  twelve.] 

Pnss  in  the  Corner :  Edi  th  Fran  - 
ces  Foster.     Estes. 

Ten  good  rebus  stories  with 
original  figures,  with  twenty 
pictures  of  cats,  a  pretty  frontis- 
piece and  final  picture.  [Four  to 
six.] 

Red  Cap  Tales:  S.  R.  Crockett. 
Macmillan.     $2.00  net. 

Fragments  from  Waverley, 
Guy  Mannering,  Rob  Roy  and 
the  Antiquary  are  related  to  a 
group  of  children,  and  presented 
in  the  setting  of  their  conversa- 
tion, in  the  hope  of  inducing 
young  folk  to  read  the  entire 
originals.      [Ten  to  twelve] 

Rhymes  and  Jingles :  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge.  .V c  ri d  n  e  r. 
$1.50. 

Simple  verses,  easily  learned 
and  not  often  difficult  to  read,  with 
new  illustrations  and  eighteen  new 
poems,  written  for  this  edition. 


River-Land :  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers.    Harper.     ^§1.50  net. 

A  butterfly,  a  grasshopper,  a 
sandpiper,  a  marsh  hawk,  a  mos- 
quito, a  whirligig,  and  a  water- 
duck  describe  themselves  to  two 
children,  and  joke  very  naughtily. 
Eight  colored  pictures  and  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  illustrate  the 
book.     [Five  to  any  age.] 

Ruby  Ring  :  Mary  Louisa  Moles- 
worth.     Macmillan.     ^1.25. 

A  discontented  little  girl, 
jrranted  her  wish  to  be  successively 
transformed  into  a  gipsy,  a  robm, 
and  a  fairy,  is  very  glad  to  resume 
her  own  body.     [Eight  to  ten.] 

Sea  Wolves  of  Seven  Shores : 
Jessie  Peabody  Frothingham. 
Scribncr.     $1.20  net. 

Sea-robbers  of  every  species, 
authorized  and  unauthorized  by 
their  governments,  are  the  heroes 
of  these  stories,  which  seem  likely 
to  confuse  a  boy's  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong. 

Soldiers  of  the  Duke :  Eva  Mad- 
den.     Wilde.     $1.25. 

The  soldiers  are  those  com- 
manded by  Queen  Anne's  son,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Protestant  succession 
is  discussed  in  terms  hardly  pleas- 
ing to  young  Catholic  readers. 

Sportsman  Joe  :  Edwyn  Sandys. 
Macmillan.     $1.50. 

A  boy's  adventures  in  fishing 
and  hunting  big  game  in  Canada 
under  the  protection  of  a  sports- 
man who  gives  him  excellent  in- 
struction in  managing  his  appa- 
ratus and  on  some  serious  matters. 
[Ten  to  eighteen.] 
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Staying  Gnest :     Carolyn  Wells. 
Century.     %^.^o. 

A  child  compels  her  elders  to 
obey  her  and  reduces  them  to  the 
humblest  submission,  at  the  same 
time  winning  their  affection. 
She  is  much  like  Jewel  with  the 
Christian  Science  omitted. 

Story  of  the  Five  Rebellious  Dolls: 

E.    Nesbit.       Dutton.       $1.25 
net. 

Really  witty  text,  illustrated 
by  twelve  full-page  pictures,  half 
colored,  and  six  black  and  white, 
tells  the  story  of  five  little  dolls 
who  refused  to  obey,  went  abroad 
in  search  of  happiness  and  en- 
countered wild  cats,  cannibals, 
and  other  dangerous  persons,  but 
were  finally  succored  by  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  who  showed  them  the 
error  of  their  ways.  [Five  to  any 
age.] 

Ten  Little  Indians :  Mary  Hazle- 
tine  Wade.      Wilde. 

Childhood  among  the  oldest 
ten  tribes  in  the  United  States  is 
described  with  sufficient  particu- 


larity to  give  a  young  reader  clear 
conceptions  of  the  wide  difference 
between  tribes.      [Six  to  ten.] 

Two  in  a  Zoo :     Curtis  Dunham 
and  Oliver  Hereford.     Bobbs. 

Logically  imagined  stories  of 
the  animals  in  a  Zoo,  whose  con- 
versation is  understood  and  inter- 
preted by  a  lame  boy  for  the 
benefit  of  a  little  girl  styled  prin- 
cess. The  chidren  visit  the  forest 
and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Grandfather  Pickerel  and  his 
friends.  Admirable  pictures  and 
amusing  poetical  chapter  mottoes 
increase  the  attraction  of  the 
stories.      [Eight  to  any  age.] 

Two   Young   Inventors:     Alvah 

Milton  Kerr.     Lee.     ;i^i.25. 

An  inventor,  carried  sky- 
ward in  a  cyclone,  lands,  de- 
prived of  his  memory,  on  a  farm 
where  lives  a  boy  of  similar  tastes, 
but  less  advanced  in  his  studies 
and  experiments.  The  book  re- 
lates the  story  of  their  work  and 
of  its  excellent  results.  [Ten  to 
twelve.] 


Literary  Cbat. 


The  last  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  Abbe  Fouard,  which  he  was  able  to  revise 
just  before  his  death,  has  appeared  under  the  title  of  Saint  Jean  et  la  fin  de  Vage  apos- 
tolique.  It  completes  the  picture  of  Christian  society  during  the  Apostolic  age  which 
the  Abbe  had  undertaken  to  work  out  in  his  former  volumes.  St.  John  was  the 
youngest  of  the  professed  members  of  the  Apostolic  College,  and  he  lived  the  longest. 
His  influence  dominated  the  Church  in  Asia,  whence  the  faith  was  transplanted  into 
the  Gentile  countries,  for  centuries.  The  work,  which  is  scholarly  and  well  written 
in  French,  comes  at  an  opportune  moment  when  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  is  being  questioned  by  the  assumptions  of  its  apocryphal  character  through 
the  Abbe  Loisy,  whose  writings  have  been  censured.  Another  work  which  falls 
happily  in  line  with  the  position  taken  by  the  Abb6  Fouard  is  P^re  Calmes'  V  Evan- 
gile  selon  S.  Jean,  which  is  of  a  learned  and  critical  character  and  emljodies  an  ana- 
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lytical  commentary  dealing  with  the  historical  and  theological  aspect  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.     Both  works  will  probably  appear  soon  in  English. 

Among  novels  of  recent  date  The  Way  that  Led  Bey  on  f^  by  J.  Harrison,  is 
altogether  superior  to  the  run  of  popular  books  issued  for  Catholic  readers.  This  is 
true  also  of  Kind  Hearts  and  Coronets  by  the  same  writer. 


The  Jesuit  scientist,  P.  Erich  Wasmann,  who  lives  at  present  in  Luxemburg,  has 
issued  in  book  form  his  series  of  articles  on  Biology  and  the  Descent  Theory  which 
appeared  in  Stimmen  from  1901-1903.  It  is  a  masterly  contribution  to  the  subject 
and  we  hope  some  Jesuit  Father  can  be  found  to  make  a  readable  translation  of  it. 
(Herder.) 

It  is  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  interior,  rather  than  in  the  great  seaboard  cities 
and  the  inland  capitals,  .says  David  Gray  {Harpei'^s),  that  the  real  American  aristoc- 
racy is  to  be  found, — the  aristocracy  of  breeding,  culture,  and  brains,  rather  than  of 
money  and  display.  In  such  a  community  one  may  find  *'  men  of  character  and 
capacity,  and  women  of  breeding,  charm,  and  sweetness."  Here  one  will  look  in 
vain  for  '*  the  socially  ambitious,  for  the  moneyed  ass,  for  the  bore.  ...  In  the 
rapidly-growing  communities  removed  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,"  he  concludes, 
•'the  best  ideals  of  American  breeding  and  manners  in  large  measure  are  being 
fostered." 


Mark  Twain  does  himself  honor  by  his  recent  estimate  of  Joan  of  Arc,  although 
here,  too,  he  sins,  if  not  by  dragging  a  noble  subject  into  triviality,  as  he  has  so  often 
done,  certainly  by  an  exclusiveness  of  praise  which  shows  his  limited  acquaintance 
with  nobler  womanhood. 


Mr,  Gustave  Fagniez  has  in  press  (Victor  LecoftVe,  Paris)  a  volume  entitled 
Corporations  et  Syndicats.  It  is  one  of  the  series  of  books  on  questions  of  Social 
Economy  published  under  the  direction  of  Henri  Joly,  president  of  the  Societi  d* 
Economie  Sociale  and  member  of  the  French  Institute.  The  most  important  volume 
of  the  series  thus  far  is  one  by  Professor  Bechaux  of  the  Law  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Lille.  He  deals  with  the  subject  of  "labor  regulations,"  both  in  France  and 
abroad,  and  sketches  a  project  for  an  international  adjustment  of  the  rights  of  labor. 


Speaking  of  Henri  Joly  one  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  energy  of  the  man  as  a 
writer  and  stimulator  of  timely  literature.  The  series  of  popular  Lives  of  Saints, 
written  under  his  direction  and  in  part  by  himself,  may  not  wholly  escape  criticism, 
and  will  be  found  unequal  in  merit  if  judged  in  its  separate  parts  ;  but  it  demonstrates 
a  kind  of  enterprise  which  should  have  been  taken  up  long  ago  by  corporations 
whose  profession  it  is  to  popularize  systematic  inquiry  and  knowledge.  It  is  the  sort 
of  work  which  a  Catholic  University  is  expected  to  originate  and  to  sustain  with 
unquestioned  orthodoxy  as  well  as  scholarly  discrimination. 


On  the  subject  of  English  translations  from  foreign  languages,  Dom  Gasquet, 
the  well  known  historian  of  the  Reformation  period,  in  his  preface  to  Letters  of 
Blesst'd  John  of  Avild y  i\noits  an  almost  forgotten  but  pertinent   •*  passage  from  " 
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Cardinal  Newman,  who  says  that  it  is  a  problem  **how  two  languages  being  given,  the 
nearest  approximation  may  be  made  in  the  second  to  the  expression  of  ideas  already 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  first.  The  problem  almost  starts  with  the  assump- 
tion that  something  must  be  sacrificed  ;  and  the  chief  question  is,  what  is  the  least  sacri- 
fice ?  In  a  balance  of  difficulties,  one  translator  will  aim  at  being  critically  correct, 
and  he  will  become  obscure,  cumbrous  and  foreign  ;  another  will  aim  at  being  Eng- 
lish and  will  appear  deficient  in  scholarship.  While  grammatical  particulars  are  fol- 
lowed out,  the  spirit  evaporates  ;  and  while  an  easy  flow  of  language  is  secured,  new 
ideas  are  introduced  or  the  point  of  the  original  is  lost,  or  the  drift  of  the  context 
impaired.  Under  these  circumstances,  perhaps,  it  is  fair  to  lay  down  that  while 
every  care  must  be  taken  against  the  introduction  of  new,  or  the  omission  of  existing 
ideas,  in  translating  the  original  text,  yet,  in  a  book  intended  for  general  reading, 
faithfulness  may  be  considered  simply  to  consist  in  expressing  in  English  the  sense 
of  the  original ;  the  actual  words  of  the  latter  being  viewed  mainly  as  directions  into 
its  sense,  and  scholarship  being  necessary  in  order  to  gain  the  full  insight  into  that 
sense  which  they  afford  ;  and  next  :  that  where  something  must  be  sacrificed,  pre- 
cision or  intelligibility,  it  is  better  in  a  popular  book  to  be  understood  by  those  who 
are  not  critics  than  to  be  applauded  by  those  who  are."  (Advertisement  to  Historical 
Sketches,  Vol.  II.) 


Readers  of  Canon  Sheehan's  new  novel,  of  which  the  first  instalment  appeared 
in  the  November  number  of  The  Dolphin  magazine,  are  expressing  their  delight 
at  the  genial  author's  unexpected  leap  into  the  charming  field  of  romantic  history, 
— and  a  history  of  Doneraile.  For  Glenanaar  is  not  mere  fiction  any  more  than  was 
My  New  Curate.  The  reader  may  not  know  that  Glenanaar  (or  Glenanair  as  the 
Celtic  purists  would  prefer  to  have  it  pronounced  and  written)  is  actually  a  portion  of 
the  parish  of  Doneraile  ;  and  into  this  story  are  woven  all  the  sweet  and  bitter 
memories  of  the  country-folk  for  miles  around.  "  If  ever  you  come  to  Doneraile," 
writes  Father  Sheehan,  *'  and  your  journey  should  be  from  east  to  west,  you  will 
pass  a  white  house  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road,  just  beyond  the  old  graveyard 
of  Temple  Ruadhan,  and  just  above  the  ancient  castle  of  Ballinamona.  That  is  the 
house  where  Edmund  Burke  came  to  school  when  his  family  lived  at  Castletown- 
roche."  Indeed  the  persons  whom  Father  Sheehan  introduces  are  nearly  all  real 
characters,  some  of  them  dead,  except  to  memory,  and  others  still  witnessing  to  the 
things  of  long  ago. 


Doneraile,  in  Cork,  has  its  name  from  Dun,  **  fortress,"  and  is  Dun-air-aill, 
the  "  fortress  on  the  cliff,"  as  it  is  styled  in  the  Book  of  Lismore.  It  is  the  same 
in  derivation  as  Dundun-aille,  found  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  (or  in  the  writing  of 
the  Four  Masters  Dunaille),  whence  Doonally,  ancient  residence  of  the  O'Don- 
nells  in  Sligo. 


B.  Herder  (St.  Louis)  is  to  publish  Brother  and  Sister,  by  P^re  Charruau,  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Otten.  The  volume  will  be  ready  before  the  Christmas  season,  and 
readers  who  have  enjoyed  its  chapters  in  our  pages  will  welcome  the  book  as  an  ex- 
ceptional work  not  merely  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  but  above  all  because  of  its 
refining,  educating  effect.  It  was  this  element  (its  high  educational  tendency)  which 
directed  our  attention  to  the  original  and  caused  us  to  publish  it  as  a  serial. 
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Methuen  &  Co.  (London)  have  just  issued  Louise  Imogen  Guiney's  new  book 
Hurrell  Froude  (Memoranda  and  Comments).  It  is  a  fine  volume  of  over  four  hun- 
dred pages  and  contains,  besides  the  epistolary  matter  chiefly  drawn  from  The  Re- 
mains published  by  the.  Rivingtons  in  1838  and  now  almost  forgotten,  the  comments 
of  many  leading  men  of  the  last  and  our  own  generation  upon  Froude  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  Oxford  Movement.  This  second  part  is  of  exceptional  interest  in 
its  connection  with  John  Henry  Newman's  noble  friend.  We  shall  speak  of  the 
book  in  our  next  number. 
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